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ERKATA  IN  VOL.  II. 

Contents,  line  4,  for  "  collection"  read  **  collation."                             ...      ^       . 
Pa^    41  Une    9.  far  "  Plates  xixvii.  and  ixxviii.,"  read  "  Plates  xxxtui.  and  xxxix. 

80*  10  from  the  botto^^ /or  "  explanation  of  Plate  xii.,"  read  "explans 

"            '    "  tion  of"  Plate  xxxvii." 

109  1 1  from  the  botto^^  for  "  Ardeslln  Bfelbiek,"  read  "  Ardeshir  B&bek. 

196*    "  6  from  the  bottom,  «»««/  "Fig.  2"  (omitted  in  the  new  Plate). 

"  3  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Fig.  1,"  read  "  Fig.  4." 

151     !!  14,/or  "deduced,"  r«Ki  "educed." 

178,'    „  8  from  the  bottom,  for  "  AIoAoToT,"  read  "  AloAoToT." 

.*  T^M^ftil  Tables^  paze  84.— Table  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Bullion.— In 
^'^  heading  of  third  column,  for  "  total  amount  of  goods  imported 

into,"  read  "  total  amount  of  goods  exported  from." 
page  1 10,  note  2,  for  "  Mara^kkl,"  read  "  Marakkfid." 


discovered  by  Lieut.  Conolly,  at  Kanauj,  attracted  the 
earliest  notice  from  the  very  perfect  execution  and  pre- 
servation of  the  legend;  [see  pL  vii.,  fig.  1,  vol.  i., 
p.  116].  The  reading  of  this  coin  was  now  evident  at 
first  sight,  as  ^b>6it  Vippa-devasa ;  which,  converted 
into  its  Sanskrit  equivalent,  vrill  be  fljil^ciia  Vipra-de- 
vasffaj  *  (the  coin)  of  Vipra-deva.'  On  reference  to  the 
chronological  tables,  we  find  a  Vipra  in  the  Magadha 
line,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Jarasandha,  allotted  to 
VOL.  n.  1 
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the  eleyenih  century  before  the  Christian  era  I  Without 
laying  claim  to  any  such  antiquity,  we  may  at  least 
bespeak  for  our  Vipra-deva  a  place  in  the  Indu-vansa  line 
of  Magadha,  and  a  descent  from  the  indiyidual  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Fauranic  lists. 

[  I  regret  to  have  to  disturb  this  identification,  but  the  new 
reading  of  the  name  on  the  cpm,  as  VishnU'deva,  is  distinct  and 
positiye !  Prinsep  himself,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  amended 
his  first  form  of  b  =ph,  to  b,  [see  pi.  xxxvii.]  The  true  letter 
on  the  coin  is  the  old  equiyalent  of  "q  sh,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  met  with  in  either  the  L&t  character  or  that  of 
the  Western  cayes,  though  Dr.  Stevenson  gives  the  letter  in 
its  present  shape  among  what  he  terms  Satrap  characters. — 
Jour.  Bombay  Br.  As.  Soc.,  July,  1853,  pi.  xvii.] 

Other  coins  depicted  in  former  plates  may^  in  a  similar 
manner,  be  read  by  the  new  alphabet. 

The  small  bronze  coins  of  Behat  (fig,  5,  pi.  [iv.]  xviii., 
vol.  iii.  and  fig.  13  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv.,  vol.  iv.)  have  the 
distinct  legend  bC-reai  in  the  square  form  of  the  same 
alphabet.  The  application  of  the  word  mah&rajasa  in  the 
genitive,  with  no  trace  of  a  name,  might  almost  incline 
us  to  suppose  that  the  title  itself  was  here  used  as  a  name, 
and  that  it  designated  the  ^  Mahraje,  king  of  Awadh,'  of 
the  Persian  historians,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
third  lunar  dynasty  of  Indraprastha,  in  the  ^  Bajavalf ' ! 

The  only  other  coin  of  the  group  which  contains  the 
same  title,  is  the  silver  decayed  Behat  coin,  seen  more 
perfect  in  Ventura's  specimen  (fig.  16  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv., 

vol.  iv.),  where  may  be  read  indistinctly  }i«OiCAiii«  ore tJ-iHi 

Amapasdtasa  tnahdrqfa  .  .  kunarasa.     [See  vol.  i.,  p.  204]. 
On  the  bronze  Behat  coin  (figs.  11,  12,  of  pi.  [iv.] 
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xviiL,  vol.  iii.,  and  3,  6,  9,  of  pi.  [xix.]  xxxiv.,  vol.  iv.), 
though  we  have  ten  examples  to  compare,  the  context  is 
not  much  improved  by  the  acquisition  of  our  new  key  : 
the  letters  are  D<bDX+xxo»L  baisa  dhana  kanaya  dliaya  ;  (the 
second  letter  is  more  like  rj  bku.) 

Stacy's  supposed  Greek  legends  (figs.  2,  3,  of  {d*  [vii.] 
XXV.,  vol.  iii.),  may  be  read  (as  I  anticipated),  [vol.  i., 
p.  114],  invertedly  oi,ADC±tA  Y^A  bijanaputa(8a?) 

The  larger  copper  coin,  having  a  standing  figure 
holding  a  trident  (fig.  4,  pi.  [vii.]  xxv.,  vol.  iii.)  has,  very 
distinctly,  the  name  of  iVA6Ad  ....  Bhagavata  eha  (or  so), 
A  raja  of  the  name  of  Bhagavata  appears  in  the  Magadha 
list,  about  the  year  80  b.c. 

On  some  of  the  circular  copper  coins,  we  have  frag- 
ments of  a  legend  f/8>*--  6A(iib  Bhamada  ....  vatapasa^ 
quasi  Bhimadeva  tapasya — ^but  the  last  word  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  confided  in. 

On  a  similar  coin,  of  which  Stacy  has  a  dozen  speci- 
mens (fig.  47,  pi.  [xx.]  XXXV.,  vol.  iv.)  the  name  of  rnvKAt 
Rdmadatasa^  '  of  Bdmadatta,'  is  bounded  by  the  ^  lizard ' 
emblem  of  Behat. 

These  are  the  only  two  in  the  precise  form  of  the  Ldt 
character — the  others  are  more  or  less  modified. 

Another  distinct  group  (that  made  known  first  by  Mr. 
Spiers)  from  AUahab&d  (pi.  [viii.]  xxvi.,  figs.  12-15,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  486,  See  Art.  vi.),  can  be  partially  deciphered  by 
the  Lat  alphabet.  Capt.  Cunningham  has  a  fine  speci- 
men with  the  letters  r€D-L->AiO  Raja  Dhana-devasya^  *of 
Baja  Dhana-deva,'  a  name  not  discoverable  in  the  cata- 
logue, though  purely  Sanskrit.  On  three  more  of  the 
same  family,  we  find  i6At  Navasa,      On  one  it  seems 
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rather  j.iit  Narasa^  both  Nava  and  Nara  being  known 
names.  On  another  t-i-Uit  Kunamasa ;  and  on  another^ 
probably,  b  c-bX  mahdpati^  '  the  great  lord.' 

The  ^  bull '  coins  of  this  laat  group  are  connected  in 
type,  and  style  of  legend,  with  the  *  cock  and  bull ' 
series ;  on  which  we  have  lately  read  Satt/chmitasaj 
Saya-mitasa^  and  BijaycHnitasa )  so  that  we  have  now 
a  tolerably  numerous  descending  series  of  coins  to  be 
classed  together  from  the  circumstance  of  their  symbols, 
of  their  genitiYe  termination,  and  their  Pali  dialect  and 
character,  as  a  Buddhist  series,  when  we  come  again  to 
review  what  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  numismatology  of  India. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  striking  application  of 
the  alphabets  to  coins  is  certainly  that  which  has  been 
already  made  (in  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of  my  dis- 
covery, by  Lassen,  to  the  very  curious  Bactrian  coins  of 
Agathocles. 

The  first  announcement  of  Lassen's  reading  of  this 
legend  was  given  [vol.  i.  p.  401].  He  had  adopted  it  on  the 
analogies  of  the  Tibetan  and  Pali  alphabets,  both  of 
which  are  connected  with,  or  immediately  derived  from, 
the  more  ancient  character  of  the  Lats.  The  word  read 
by  him,  ^  raja^  on  some  specimens  seems  to  be  spelt 
X6  ya/a,  rather  than  ^-g  laga^  a  corruption  equally  pro- 
bable, and  accordant  with  the  Pall  dialect,  in  which  the 
r  is  frequently  changed  into  y,  or  omitted  altogether.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  another  reading,  by  sup- 
posing the  Greek  genitive  case  to  have  been  rendered 
as  literally  as  possible  into  the  Pali  character;  thus 
MAOjIe  Agathuklayej  for  XyoAoxT^soig :    this  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  leaving  the  letters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
device  for  the  title,  rdja,  of  which,  indeed,  the  letter  e 
is  legible. 

I  am  the  rather  favorable  to  this  view,  because,  on 
the  corresponding  coin  of  Fantaleon,  we  likewise  find  both 
the  second  vowel  of  the  Greek  represented  by  the  Sanskrit 
semivowel,  and  the  genitive  case  imitated :  supplying  the 
only  letter  wanting  on  Swiney's  coin — the  initial  p, — of 
which  there  are  traces  in  Masson's  drawing,  the  word 
u-A-JA-c  Pantetewantdj  is,  by  the  help  of  our  alphabet, . 
clearly  made  out ;  the  anusw&ra,  which  should  follow  the 
6,  being  placed  in  the  belly  of  the  letter  instead  of  out- 
side ;  and  the  a  being  attached  to  the  centre  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  (  [Pantalevasa.] 

The  discovery  of  these  two  coins  with  Pali  characters, 
is  of  inestimable  importance  in  confirming  the  antiquity 
of  the  alphabet ;  as,  from  the  style  of  Agathocles'  coins, 
he  must  necessarily  be  placed  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Bactrians,  that  is,  at  the  very  period  embraced  by  the 
reign  of  Asoka,  the  Buddhist  monarch  of  Magadha. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legend  throws  light  on  the 
locality  of  Agathocles'  rule,  which,  instead  of  being, 
as  assigned  by  M.  Baoul  Bochette,  in  ^  Haute  Asie,' 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  confines,  at  least,  of 
India  proper. 

As,  however,  the  opinions  of  this  eminent  classical 
antiquary  are  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  known  to  my  readers 
the  substance  of  his  learned  elucidation  of  this  obscure 
portion  of  history,  given  in  a  note  on  two  silver  coins  of 
Agathocles,  belonging  to  the  cabinet  of  a  rich  amateur 
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at  Petersburg,  published  in  the  *  Journal  des  Savans/ 
1834,  p.  335 : 

'  In  the  imperfect  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  troubles  occa- 
sioned to  the  Selcucidan  kingdom  firom  the  invasion  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  and  of  the  loss  of  entire  provinces  after  the  reverses  of  Antiochus 
n.  Theos ;  the  foundation  of  the  Arsacidan  kingdom  by  the  defection  of 
the  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiiidates  is  an  established  point,  fixed  to  the 
year  256  b.c.  But  the  details  of  this  event,  borrowed  firom  Arrian's 
'  Parthics/  have  not  yet  been  determined  with  sufficient  care,  as  to  one 
important  fact  in  the  Bactrian  history.  From  the  extracts  of  various 
works  preserved  in  Photius,  the  defection  of  the  Parthians  arose  from 
an  insult  offered  to  the  person  of  one  of  these  brothers  by  the  Macedonian 
chief  placed  by  Antiochus  II.  in  charge  of  the  regions  of  High  Asia, 
and  named  Ph^r^clds.  The  two  princes,  indignant  at  such  an  outrage, 
are  supposed  to  have  revenged  themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  satrap, 
and,  supported  by  the  people,  to  have  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke. 

*  This  short  notice  from  Photius  has  been  corrupted  by  transcribers 
in  the  name  of  the  chief  Ph^r^d^s,  which  modem  critics  have  Mled  to 
correct  by  a  passage  in  the  *  Chronographia '  of  Syncellus,  who  had 
equally  under  his  eyes  the  original  of  Arrian,  and  who  declares  ex- 
pressly that '  Arsaces  and  Tiridates  (brothers,  issue  of  the  ancient  king 
of  Persia,  Artaxerxes),  exercised  the  authority  of  satraps  in  Bactria  at 
the  time  when  Agathocles,  the  Macedonian,  was  governor  of  Persia ; 
the  which  Agathocles,  having  attempted  to  commit  on  the  person  of 
the  young  Tiridates  the  assault  before  alluded  to,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  brothers,  whence  residted  the  defection  of  the  country 
of  the  Parthians,  and  the  birth  of  the  Arsacidan  kingdom.'  Agathocles 
is  called  by  Syncellus,  ^Eirap^o<i  t^  Hepaucvj^,  while  Photius  calls  him 
(under  an  erroneous  name)  SarpdTrrjv  avr^  t^9  xal>pa^  tcarcurravra, 
appointed  by  Antiochus  Theos ;  so  that  no  doubt  whatever  could  exist 
as  to  their  identity,  although,  until  the  discovery  of  the  coins,  there 
was  no  third  evidence  whence  the  learned  could  decide  between  the 
two  names.  The  presumption  might  have  been  in  &vor  of  Agathocles, 
because  among  the  body-guard  of  Alexander  was  found  an  Antylocus, 
son  of  Agathocles,  who,  by  the  prevailing  custom  of  his  country,  would 
have  named  his  son  Agathocles,  after  his  own  father.' 

M.  Eaoul  Eochette  proceeds  to  identify  the  Eparch  of 
Persia  with  Diodotus,  or  Thcodotus,  the  founder  of  the 
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Bactrian  independency ; — supposing  him  to  have  seized 
the  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow  during  the  concision 
of  Antiochufl'  war  with  Ptolemy,  and  while  he  was  on 
deputation  to  the  distant  proyinces  of  the  Oxus, — that 
he  was  at  first  chary  of  placing  his  own  head  on  his  coin, 
contenting  himself  with  a  portrait  of  Bacchus,  and  his 
panther  on  the  reverse,  but  afterwards  emboldened  to 
adopt  the  fiill  insignia  of  royalty.  Thus,  according  to 
our  author,  a  m'Tignlftr  shift  of  authorities  took  place : 
Arsaces,  the  satrap  of  Parthia,  quits  that  place  and  sets 
up  for  himself  in  Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  aggres- 
sion of  Diodotos  (or  Agathocles),  king  of  Bactria,  who 
had  originally  been  Eparch  of  Persia, — ^both  satraps  be- 
coming kings  by  this  curious  bouleveraement.  The  non- 
discoyery  of  Theodotus'  medals  is  certainly  in  £a,yor  of 
M.  Baoul  Bochette's  argument,  but  the  present  fact  of  a 
Hindi  legend  on  his  coin  militates  strongly  against  his 
kingdom  being  thrown  exdusiyely  to  the  northward- 
By  allowiog  it  to  include  Parthia  proper,  or  Seistan,  and 
the  proyinces  of  the  Indus,  this  difficulty  would  be  got 
rid  of;  but  still  there  will  remain  the  anomaly  of  these 
Indian  legends  being  found  only  on  Agathocles,  and  Pan- 
taleon's  coins,  while  those  of  Menander,  who  is  known  to 
haye  possessed  more  of  India  proper,  haye  only  the  Pehlyf 
reyerse.  Agathocles'  rule  must  haye  included  a  sect  of 
Buddhists  somewhere,  for,  besides  the  letters,  we  find 
their  peculiar  symbol  present  on  many  of  the  ^  panther ' 
coins.  At  any  rate,  we  haye  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  our  alphabet  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  exactly 
as  it  exists  on  our  Indian  monuments,  which  is  all  that 
on  the  present  occasion  it  is  relevant  to  insist  upon.  .  .  . 
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[  Prmsep  then  goes  on  to  test  the  application  of  this  alphabet 
to  other  classes  of  inscriptions,  and  terminates  his  remarks  with — ] 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  regarding  the  alphabet, 
of  which  I  have  had  a  fount  prepared  while  this  article 
was  setting  up  for  press. 

There  is  a  primitive  simplicity  in  the  form  of  every 
letter,  which  stamps  it  at  once  as  the  original  type 
whereon  the  more  complicated  structure  of  the  Sanskrit 
has  been  founded.  If  carefully  analyzed,  each  member 
of  the  alphabet  will  be  foimd  to  contain  the  element  of 
the  corresponding  member,  not  only  of  the  Devandgari, 
but  of  the  Eanauj,  the  F&lf,  the  Tibetan,  the  Hala 
Kanara,  and  of  all  the  derivatives  £rom  the  Sanskrit  stock. 

But  this  is  not  all :  simplification  may  be  carried 
much  farther  by  due  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
alphabet,  as  it  existed  even  at  this  early  stage,  and 
the  genius  of  its  construction,  ai  iniiioy  may  in  some 
measure  be  recognized  and  appreciated. 

First,  the  aspirated  letters  appear  to  have  been  formed 
in  most  cases  by  doubling  the  simple  characters ;  thus, 
<i>  chh  is  the  double  ot  6  ch;  o  th  i&  the  double  of  (  ^ ; 
0  dh  is  the  half  of  this ;  and  o  this  the  same  character 
with  a  dot  as  a  distinguishing  mark :  (this  may  account 
for  the  constant  interchange  of  the  c,  Ai  o,  and  o,  in 
the  inscriptions).  Again :  idhiB  only  the  letter  i>  pro- 
duced from  below — if  doubled,  it  would  have  been  con- 
founded with  another  letter,  the  6-  The  aspirated  p  b 
is  merely  the  u  p  with  a  slight  mark,  sometimes  put  on 
the  outside,  either  right  or  left,^  but  I  cannot  yet  affirm 

1  [I  bave  allowed  Prinscp's  original  speculatioiu  on  the  rtnicture  of  this  alphabet 
to  stand  uncommented  upon ;  and  have  reserved  for  rectification,  under  his  own  hand, 
in  the  succeeding  article,  whatever  was  left  imperfect  or  incomplete  in  this.] 
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that  this  mark  may  not  merely  denote  a  duplication  of 
the  letter  rather  than  an  aspiration — ^if,  indeed,  the  terms 
were  not  originally  equivalent ;  for  we  have  just  seen 
the  doubling  of  the  letter  made  to  denote  its  aspiration. 

The  Jch  seems  formed  from  the  g  radier  than  the  k : 
the  gh  and/ii  are  missing  as  in  Tibetan,  and  appear  to 
be  supplied  by  g  and  chh  respectively :  hh  is  anomalous, 
or  it  has  been  formed  from  the  d  by  adding  a  downward 
stroke. 

Again,  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  of  form  in  the 
semi-vowels  r,  r,  /,  y,  h  o»  -J,  x,  which  tends  to.  prove 
their  having  been  framed  on  a  consistent  principle  :  the 
first  r  hardly  ever  occurs  in  the  Dihli  inscription,  but  it 
is  common  in  that  from  Gimar.  The  ^  u  is  but  the  -J 
reversed :  the  n,  so  peculiar  to  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  vowel  %  to  the  r,  thus,  r*. 

As  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  is  only  one  n,*  and 
one  8 :  the  nasals  and  sibilants  had  not  therefore  been 
yet  separated  into  classes ;  for  the  written  Pali  of  200 
years  later  possesses  at  least  the  various  n's,  though  it 
has  but  one  a. 

The  four  vowels,  initials,  have  been  discovered,  m,  :• » 
Pf  L;  ay  ij  e,  u.  The  second  seems  to  be  the  skeleton  of 
the  third,  as  if  denoting  the  smallest  possible  vocal  soimd. 
Of  the  medial  vowels  it  is  needless  to  speak,  as  their 
agreement  in  system  with  the  old  Nagari  was  long  since 
pointed  out.  The  two  long  vowels  i  and  ti,  are  produced 
by  doubling  the  short  symbols.  The  visarga  is  of  doubt- 
ful occurrence,  but  the  anuswdra  is  constantly  employed ; 


^  I  think  the  Gim&r  and  Cevlon  inBcriptions  will  be  found  to  have  the  other 

. I ])y  the  modification  of  the  pi ' 

texts  not  found  in  the  L&ts  of  this  side  of  India. 


nasals  made  by  the  modification  of  the  primary  X  •    There  are  other  letters  in  these 
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and  when  before  m^  as  in  D*b  dhamma^  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  duplication  employed  in  the  more  modem  Pdlf 
writing.  The  following,  then,  is  our  alphabet,  arranged 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Gutturals    +aA  k  kh  ff  ffh  nff  ^^^^^ 

Palatals  d  A  €     .        chckhj  jh  ny  '^^^^'^ 

Cerebrals     (OHA.        t  th  d  dh  n     777VW 

Dentals  a  o  >  o  x       t  th  d  dh  n     ;iT  ^  ^^^ 

Labials    u  b  o  r^  u       p  ph  b  hh  m    ^^i^^'^ 

Semivowels,  etc.  ^\  -^  6  A>\ry  r  I  v  a  h  tr^  WT  ¥  f 
Vowels    H  :•  >  L  r       a  i    e  u    fi    ir^H^^ 

We  might,  perhaps,  on  contemplation  of  these  forms, 
go  yet  farther  into  speculation  on  their  origin.  Thus  the 
ff  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  two  strokes 
of  the  ky  diflterently  disposed ;  the  /,  of  the  two  half 
curves  of  the  ch  superposed ;  the  two  d^&  ^  are  the  same 
letter  turned  right  and  left  respectively ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple, it  may  be  remarked,  is  to  be  met  with  in  other 
scions  of  the  Indian  alphabet.  Thus,  in  the  Tibetan,  the 
g  ;?,  a  sound  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit,  is  made  by  in- 
verting the  ^  y ;  the  cerebral  »,  by  inverting  the  dental 
^  n ;  and  the  cerebral  tj  th^  by  inversion  of  the  dental 
^i\tth. 

The  analogy  between  the  <  and  a  is  not  so  great  in 
this  alphabet  as  in  what  we  have  imagined  to  be  its 
successor,  in  which  the  essential  part  of  the  (X)  ^  is  the  ( 
placed  downwards  ( '^ ).  In  the  same  manner,  the  con- 
nection of  the  labials,  p  and  ^,  is  more  visible  in  the  old 
Ceylonese,  f  he  Eanauj,  and  even  the  Tibetan  alphabets ; 

^  It  Ib  worth  obseryation  that  the  dental  d  of  the  inscriptionB  conresponds  in  fona 
to  the  modem  cerebral,  and  vie$  vend. 
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the  ^  b  being  merely  the  ^  p  closed  at  the  top ;  and  in 
square  Pali  u  and  D- 

Thus,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  matter  critically^ 
we  are  insensibly  led  to  the  redaction  of  the  written 
characters  to  a  comparatiYely  small  number  of  elements, 
as  -f,  6y  Cj  ^j  ±j  (i>  u»  \,  6  and  it;  besides  the  vowels  n*  >>  L. 
Or,  perhaps,  in  Ueu  of  this  arrangement,  it  may  be  pre- 
ferable  to  adopt  one  element  as  representative  of  each  of 
the  seven  classes  of  letters.  We  shall  thus  come  to  the 
very  position  long  ago  advanced  by  lambidus  the 
traveller. 

lambulufl  was  antecedent,  says  Dr.  Vincent,  to  Dio- 
dorus ;  and  Diodorus  was  contemporary  with  Augustus. 
He  made,  or  pretended  to  have  made,  a  voyage  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  have  lived  there  seven  years.  Nine  facts  men- 
tioned by  him  as  characteristic  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  though  doubted  much  in  former  days,  have  been 
confirmed  by  later  experience  :  a  tenth  fact  the  learned 
author  of  the  *  Periplus '  was  obliged  to  leave  to  future 
inquiry, — namely,  "  whether  the  particulars  of  the  alpha 
bet  of  Ceylon  may  not  have  some  allusion  to  truth :  for, 
ho  says,  ^  the  characters  are  originally  only  seven,  but 
by  four  varying  forms  or  combinations  they  become 
twenty-eight.' "  * 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  conditions  of  the 
Indian  alphabetical  system  more  accurately  than  lambu- 
lus  has  done  in  his  short  summary,  which  proves  to  be 
not  only  true  in  the  general  sense  of  the  classification  of 
the  letters,  but  exact  as  to  the  origin  and  formation  of 
the  symbols.      As  regards  the  discussion  of  the  edict  of 

^  Vincent'B  ^Periplus  of  the  Erythrcan  Sea.' 
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Dev4nampiyatissa,  the  testimony  of  lambulus  is  invalu- 
able, because  it  proves  that  written  characters — our 
written  characters — ^were  then  in  use  (notwithstanding 
the  Buddhist  books  were  not  made  up  till  two  centuries 
later :)  and  it  establishes  the  credit  of  a  much  vituperated 
individual,  who  has  been  so  lightly  spoken  of,  that  Wilford 
endeavours  to  identify  him  with  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  and 
other  equally  marvellous  travellers  ! 

[  Though  not  strictly  susceptible  of  classification  with  numis- 
matic developments,  I  am  anxious  to  associate  with  James  Prin- 
sep-s  other  contributions  to  the  historical  antiquities  of  India, 
his  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  names  of  the  early  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  lapidary  monuments  of  Asoka, 
the  grandson  of  Chandragupta.] 

DISCOVEEY  OF  THE  NAME  OF  AlH^IOCHUS  THE  GREAT, 
IN  TWO  OF  THE  EDICTS  OF  A80KA,  KING  OF  INDIA. 

(Bead  at  the  Meetmg  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  the  7th  March,  1838.) 

As  long  as  the  study  of  Indian  antiquitieB  confines  itself  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Indian  history,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  possesses  little 
attraction  for  the  general  student,  who  is  apt  to  regard  the  labor 
expended  on  the  disentanglement  of  perplexing  and  contradictory  mazes 
of  fiction,  as  leading  only  to  the  substitution  of  vague  and  dry  proba- 
bilities for  poetical,  albeit  extravagant,  fable.  But  the  moment  any 
name  or  event  turns  up  in  the  course  of  such  speculationB,  offering  a 
plausible  point  of  connection  between  the  legends  of  India  and  the 
rational  histories  of  Greece  or  Eome, — a  collision  between  the  fortunes 
of  an  eastern  and  a  western  hero, — ^forthwith  a  speedy  and  spreading 
interest  is  excited,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  until  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  sifted  by  the  examination  of  all  the  ancient  works,  western 
and  eastern,  that  can  throw  concurrent  light  on  the  matter  at  issue. 
Such  was  the  engrossing  interest  which  attended  the  identification  of 
Sandracottns  with  Chandragupta,  in  the  days  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones :  such 
the  ardomr  with  which  the  Sanskrit  was  studied,  and  is  still  studied,  by 
philologists  at  home,  after  it  was  discovered  to  bear  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  classical  languages  of  ancient  Europe.    Such,  more  recently,  has 
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been  the  curioeity  excited,  on  Tumoor'B  throwing  open  the  hitherto 
sealed  page  of  the  Buddhist  higtorians  to  the  development  of  Indian 
monuments  and  Paar&nic  records. 

The  discoY^  I  was  myself  so  fortunate  as  to  make,  last  year,  of 
the  alphabet  of  the  BihH  Pillar  InBcription,  led  immediately  to  results 
of  hardly  less  consideration  to  the  learned  world.  Dr.  Mill  r^arded 
tiiese  inscriptions  as  all  but  certainly  demonstrated  relics  of  the  classical 
periods  of  Indian  literature.  This  slight  remainder  of  doubt  has  been 
since  removed  by  the  identification  of  Fiyadasi  as  Asoka,  which  we  also 
owe  to  Tumour's  successful  researches ;  and,  dating  from  an  epoch 
thus  happily  achieved,  we  have  since  succeeded  in  tracing  the  name  of 
the  grandson  of  the  same  king,  Basaratha,  at  G^ya,  in  the  same  old 
character ;  and  the  names  of  Nanda  and  Ailas,  and  perhaps  Yijaya,  in 
the  £alinga  caves :  whUe  on  Bactrian  coins  we  have  been  rewarded 
with  finding  the  purely  Greek  names  of  Agathodes  and  Pantaleon, 
faithMly  rendered  in  the  same  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Hindiis. 

I  have  now  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  another  linTr  of  the 
same  chain  of  discovery,  which  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  create  a 
yet  stronger  degree  of  general  interest  in  the  labours,  and  of  confidence 
in  the  deductions,  of  our  antiquarian  members  than  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  I  feel  it  so  impossible  to  keep  this  highly  singular  discovery 
to^yself  that  I  risk  the  imputation  (which  has  b^n  not  unjustly  cast 
upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  late  imdigested  disclosures),  of  bringing 
it  forward  in  a  very  immature  shape,  and,  perhaps,  of  hereafter  being 
obliged  to  retract  a  portion  of  what  I  advance.  Yet  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  former  communication  to  the  Society,  have  I  to  fear  any 
material  alteration  in  their  general  bearing,  though  improvements  in 
reading  and  translation  must  of  course  be  expected  as  I  become  more 
familiar  with  characters  and  dialects  unknown  for  ages  past  even  to 
the  natives  themselves,  and  entirely  new  to  my  own  study. 

A  year  ago,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  Mr.  Wathen  kindly  sent 
me  a  reduced  copy  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  on  a  rock  at 
Qimkr  (Giri-nagara)  near  Jundgarh,  in  Gujar&t,  which  had  been  taken 
on  doth  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Bombay  Literary 
Society.  He  also  sent  a  copy  to  M.  Jacquet  of  Paris,  which  I  dare  say 
before  this  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

After  completing  the  reading  of  the  PiUar  Inscriptions,  my  attention 
was  naturally  turned  to  these  in  the  same  character  from  the  west  of 
TtiHiRj  but  I  soon  found  that  the  copy  sent  was  not  sufficiently  well 
done  to  be  thoroughly  made  out;  and  I  accordingly  requested  Mr. 
Wilson  to  favour  me  with  the  fsicsimile  itself,  which,  with  the  most 
liberal  frankness,  he  immediately  sent  round  under  a  careful  hand  by 
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sea.  Meanwhile  Lieut.  Eittoe  had,  as  you  are  also  aware,  made  the 
important  discoyery  of  a  long  series  of  insoriptionB  in  the  same  cha- 
racter at  a  place  called  Dhaulf,  in  Slatak.  These  were  in  so  mutilated 
a  state  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  sift  their  contents ;  and 
they  were  put  aside,  at  any  rate  until  a  more  promising  portion  of  my 
labour  should  be  accompli^ed. 

I  had  just  groped  my  way  through  the  Gim&r  text,  which  proved 
to  be,  like  that  of  the  pillars,  a  series  of  edicts  promulgated  by  Aaoka, 
but  essentially  different  both  in  language  and  in  purport.  When  I  took 
up  the  Eatak  inscriptions,  of  which  Lieut.  Kittoe  had  been  engaged 
in  making  a  lithographic  copy  for  my  journal,  to  my  surprise  and  joy 
I  discovered  that  the  greater  part  of  these  inscriptions  (all,  indeed^  saye 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  which  were  enclosed  in  distingmahing 
fhunes),  was  identical  with  the  inscription  at  Gim&r.  And  thus,  as  I 
had  had  five  copies  of  the  FiUar  Inscription  to  collate  together  for  a 
correct  text,  a  most  extraordinary  chance  had  now  thrown  before  me 
two  copies  of  the  rock  edicts  to  aid  mo  in  a  similar  task !  There  was, 
however,  one  great  variance  in  the  parallel ;  for,  while  the  pillars  were 
almost  identical  letter  for  letter,  the  Gim4r  and  Eatak  texts  turned 
out  to  be  only  so  in  substance,  the  language  and  alphabet  having  both 
very  notable  and  characteristic  dLQEerences. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  manner  of  my 
discovery,  I  must  now  quit  the  general  subject  for  a  time,  to  single 
out  the  particular  passage  in  the  inscriptions  which  is  to  form  the 
theme  of  my  present  communication. 

The  second  tablet  at  Gim4r  is  in  very  good  preservation ;  every 
letter  is  legible,  and  but  two  or  three  are  in  any  way  dubious.  The 
paragraph  at  Aswastuma,  which  I  found  to  correspond  therewith,  is 
far  from  being  in  so  good  a  state ;  nevertheless,  when  the  extant  letters 
are  interlined  with  the  more  perfect  Oim^r  text,  they  will  be  seen  to 
confirm  the  most  important  passage,  while  they  throw  a  corroborative 
evidence  upon  the  remainder,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  instruction  on 
the  respective  idioms  in  which  the  two  are  couched. 

The  edict  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  medical  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  dominions  of  the  supreme  sovereign  of 
India,  at  one  of  which  we  may  smile  in  the  present  day,  for  it  includes 
both  man  and  beast ;  but  this  we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
fastidious  humanity  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  and  we  must  therefore  make 
due  allowance  for  a  state  of  society  and  of  opinions  altogether  different 
from  our  own 

T]l\K8LATI0N. 

**  ETerywhero  within  tho  conquerod  provinces  of  R6ja  Piyadasi,  tho  beloved  of  the 
gods,  as  well  as  in  tho  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful,  such  as  Ghola,  Pi^a,  Satiyapntra, 
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and  Eetalapntra,  even  as  fiu*  as  Tambapa^ni  (Ceylon) — and  moreoyer,  within  the 
dominians  of  Antiochns  the  Greek  (of  whioh  Antiochna*  generals  are  the  rulers) — 
ererywhere  the  heaTen-belored  B6ja  Piyadasi's  double  system  of  medical  aid  is 
established,  both  medical  aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals :  together  with 
medicaments  of  all  sorts,  which  are  suitable  for  men,  and  suitable  for  animals.  And 
whereTer  there  is  not  (such  provision),  in  all  such  places  they  are  to  be  prepared, 
and  to  be  planted :  both  root-drugs  and  herbs,  wheresoerer  there  is  not  (a  provision 
of  them)  in  aU  such  places  shall  they  be  deposited  and  Ranted. 

"And  in  the  public  highways  wells  are  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to  be  planted,  for  the 
accommodation  of  men  and  animals." 

Many  things  are  deserving  of  comment  in  this  short  edict.  .  .  . 
Bat  the  principal  fact  which  arrests  attention  in  this  yery  curious 
proclamation,  is  its  allusion  to  Antiochus  the  Yona  (Sanskrit,  Ycwana) 
or  '  Greek '  king.  The  name  oocurs  four  times  oyer,  with  only  one 
Tariation  in  the  spelling,  where,  in  lieu  of  Antiyako  we  haye  Antu/oko, 
a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Greek.  The  final  q  is  the  regular  P4U 
oonycTBion  of  the  Sanskrit  nominatiye  masculine  termination  as,  or  the 
Greek  os.  In  the  Pillar  dialect  the  yisarga  of  the  Sanskrit  is  replaced 
by  the  yowel  d,  as  we  see  in  the  interlined  reading,  Antiyake.  Again, 
the  interposition  of  the  semiyowel  y  between  the  two  Ght^ek  yowels  i  and 
o  is  exactly  what  I  had  occasion  to  obsenre  in  the  writing  of  the  words 
Agathukiayof  and  Pamtalawanta  for  AyadoKk&n)^  and  IlavTaKeovTo^ 
on  the  coins.  All  this  evidence  would  of  itself  bias  my  choice  towards 
the  reading  adopted,  even  were  it  possible  to  propose  any  other ;  but 
although  I  have  placed  the  sentence,  exactly  transcribed  in  the 
Deyanagarf  character,  in  the  pandit's  hand,  he  could  not,  without  the 
alteration  of  very  many  letters,'  convert  it  to  any  other  meaning,  how- 
eyer  strained.  And  were  there  still  any  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Katak  version,  which  intro- 
duces hetwoenAfdiyake  and  Tana  the  word  ndma, — ^making  the  precise 
sense  '  the  Yona  raja,  by  name  Antiochus.' 

[  I  transcribe  so  much  of  the  duplicate  yersion  of  the 
original,  since  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  decipherment 
of  the  Arian  inscription  at  Kapur  di  Giri^  as  in  any  way  affects 
the  historicfd  yalue  of  the  document^  together  with  Professor 
Wilson's  commentary  and  reyision  of  Prinsep's  translation. 
The  Professor's  opening  remarks  explain  the  deriyation  and 
arrangement  of  the  parallel  texts,  inserted  in  externa  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.] 

In  order  to  exhibit  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  the 
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language  of  Uie  umcriptions  ....  I  have  placed  the  aeyeral  inscriptionB 
in  parallel  lines,  in  order  to  bring  the  words  of  each  in  jnxta -position 
as  for  as  was  practicable.  They  accordingly  form  four  lines.  The 
upper  line  represents  Mr.  Prinsep's  original  readings,  as  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatio  Society  of  Bengal,  vol,  vi.,  p.  228,  and  above 
the  line,  in  a  smaller  character,  are  inserted  his  subsequent  corrections, 
as  given  in  a  copy  of  the  Journal,  corrected  by  himself,  and  placed  at  Mr. 
Norris's  disposal,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep.  Small  numerals 
refer  to  the  lines  of  our  own  lithographed  copy.  This  line  I  have 
designated  0  a.  The  second  line  is  the  representation  of  the  copy 
lithographed  (in  the  'Jour.  Boy.  As.  vSoc.,'  vol.  zii.,  p.  153),  and 
which  I  have  generally  referred  to  as  Mr.  Westergaard's  copy,  as  he 
has  the  larger  share  in  it.  This  is  marked  G  b.  The  third  line  marked 
D  repeats  the  Dhaulf  inscription,  as  given  by  Mr.  Frinsep.  We  have 
not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  second  and  revised  tran- 
script, althoi;gh  it  is  very  desirable.  The  lower  line  is  marked  K, 
as  being  rendered  into  Eoman  letters  from  the  lithographed  copy  of 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription.  The  small  figures  here  also  refer  to 
the  lines  of  the  original.  Where  blanks  occur  in  either  of  the  inscrip- 
tions they  are  denoted  by  asterisks  (dots  are  used  in  this  work): 
where  words  are  wanting  for  the  collation,  although  there  is  no  blank 
in  the  inscription,  a  line  (of  dots)  supplies  their  place. 

TABLET  n. 

Qa  *SaTata  Tijitemhi  deyfrxiam  piyasa  Piyacbuano  rano 

G  b   Sarata  vijitamhi  deT&nam  piyasa  Piyadasino  rano 

D      .  avata  yimitanui  deT&nam  piyasa  PiyadaBine  .    . 

K      Savtitam  njite  deyanam  priyasa  Priyada^isa  raja 

1       eh  A  6 

Qa  ^Tamap&pavantesa    yathfc  Cho^a  PS<^  Satiyapnto 

G  b   evamapipliYantesa    yathCi  Cho4&  F&4&  Satiyaputo 

D 

E yi  ^Palaya  Sa^tya  putra 

»         A  B 

G  ff  Eetalepnto,  a  Tamba'panni  Antiyako  yona  r&ja  ye 

G  b  Eetalapat&,  a  Tamba^mi  Antiyako  yona  r&ja  ye 

D tiyoken&ma  yona  l&ja  y& 

E  cha  EenUampttfra  Tambapani  Antiyoj&a  ne  yona  raja  ye 

G  a  Y&  pi  taaa  Antiyakasa  eamino  ^j&no 

Q  b  ▼&  pi  taaa  Antiyaka8&  s&mipam  rfijfcno 

D  Ta  . .  . .  Ba  Antiyokasa  8&inaiit&  laj&ne 

E  cha  aro^tasa  Antiyokasa  samata  rajaya 

The  portion  of  the  Eapnr  di  Giri  inscription,  which  corresponds  with  the  second 
Tablet  of  Gim&r  and  Dhauli,  is  less  imperfect  than  that  which  answers  to  the  first 
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Tablet,  and  in  the  few  blanks  which  occur,  it  admits  of  being  conjecturally  com- 
pleted without  any  great  violence. 

There  are,  however,  several  omissions  as  compared  with  the  Gim&r  sculpture, 
which  are  apparentlj  intentional,  constituting  a  variety  in  the  language,  though  not 
in  the  general  purport  of  the  inscriptions.  The  inscriptions  correspond  also  in  the 
chief  point  of  interest,  the  mention  of  Antiochus,  the  Yona  R&ja. 

The  inscription  commences  with  the  phrase,  Savata  vyitej  followed  by  a  short 
blank,  which  may  be  filled  up,  without  much  risk  of  error,  by  the  syllable  mA»,  of 
the  Gim&r  Tablet — *  everywhere  in  the  conquered  countries;'— which  is  followed  by 
the  usual  designation  *  of  the  beloved  of  the  gods '  Piyadasi,  the  genitive  being  as 
before,  FriyadofUa  :  the  word  *  countries,*  it  may  be  presumed,  is  understood  in  all 
the  inscriptions. 

We  have  no  equivalent  for  what  follows,  which  is  read  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  evama^ 
pdpavantesu.  In  Westergaard's  copy  it  might  be  read,  mahi  pdehanietu,  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  only  evam  api  paehantetu  (for  pratyanteshu)  '  also  even  in  the  bordering 
countries,'  not  as  Prinsep  proposes,  *  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful.' 
Nor  have  we  any  equivalent  for  Cho4a,  conjectured  by  Prinsep  to  be  that  portion  of 
the  south  oT  India  which  is  known  as  Chola,  or  Cholamandala,  whence  our  Coro- 
mandeL 

Instead  of  Fida,  which  requires  to  be  corrected  to  Fddd,  we  have  Palat/ay  and 
then  Satiya  putra  eha  Xeralamputra  Tambapani,  in  near  approach  to  Satiya  puto 
KetaiaptUd  and  Tambapaniy  words  which  have  been  thought  intended  to  designate  places 
in  the  south  of  India,  but  of  which  the  two  first,  Falaya  and  Satiya-puto,  are  new  and 
unknown.  Kerala  is  no  doubt  a  name  of  Malabar,  as  Chola  is  of  the  opposite  coast ; 
bnt  we  also  find  both  words,  in  combination  with  others,  designating  countries  or 
people  in  the  north-west,  as  Kamboja,  Yavana,  Chola,  Murala,  Kerala,  $&ka.  (Gana- 
P&thra,  referring  to  a  9uira  of  P&nini,  4.  1.  175.)  Tambapani  it  has  been  proposed 
to  identify  with  T&mrapami,  or  Ceylon,  but  further  research  may  also  remove  that 
to  the  north.  The  same  authority,  giving  the  Ganaf  or  list  of  words  indicated  in  the 
tuira,  5,1.  116,  explains  them  to  signify  tribes  of  fighting  men,  and  specifies  among 
them  Savitri-putra,  which  offers  some  analogy  to  the  Saiiyo-putra  of  the  inscription. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  countries  in  the  north-west,  than  in  the  extreme  south,  of 
India  are  intended. 

We  next  come  to  the  important  passage  in  which  a  Greek  name  and  designation 
occur.  Both  the  Gim&r  copies  read  Antiyako  yona  rt^ja :  the  Elapur  di  Giri  has 
AnHyokame  yona  rdja;  but  the  two  last  letters,  ne,  are  rather  doubtful.  It  shoald 
perhaps  be  Antiyoke  namoy  as  at  Dhauli,  where  we  have  tiyoke  nama  yona  kjfa.  The 
use  of  the  nominative  case,  however,  offers  a  syntactical  perplexity,  for  there  is  not 
any  verb  through  which  to  connect  Antiochus  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  and  it 
aeems  unusual  to  associate  the  name  of  an  individual  with  those  of  places.  Prinsep 
supplies  the  defect  with  '  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek ; '  but  we  have  no 
term  for  *  the  dominions,'  nor  is  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  as  it  is  in  what  follows. 
In  this  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Girn&r,  and  it  may  bo 
read  ye  eha  a  rana  tasa  Aniiyokasa  samata  rt^aya  takato  devanam priyasa^  etc.,  that 
of  Gim&r  being  ye  vd  pi  taaa  Antiyakaaa  edmipam  rdjano  eavaia*  Either  may  be 
rendered  *  and  those  princes  who  are  near  to  Antiochus  everywhere ;'  although  rqfaya 
IS  an  unusual  form  of  the  plural  of  r^/a,  being  neither  Sanskrit  nor  P&li.  The  object 
of  prefixing  a  to  rtffna  in  the  word  arana,  being  equivalent  to  '  no  king,'  is  not  very 
intelligible,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  eukuto  should  be  euvutUy  as  found  both 
at  Gimar  and  Dhauli.     It  seems  likely  that  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies  in  this 
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part,  either  in  the  original  or  the  copy.  But  admitting  a  concurrent  reading,  we  stil^ 
want  a  connecting  word,  and  it  ib  not  specified  what  these  neighbours  or  dependants 
of  Antiochns  are  to  do.  We  may  presume  that  they  are  expected  to  attend  to  the 
object  of  the  edict,  or  they  may  be  comprehended  in  the  list  of  the  tmata  vifite,  *  the 
conquered.' 

PBIKSEP'B  TRAN8LA.TI0N. 

'Eyerywhcre  within  the  conquered 
profince  of  r&ja  Piyadasi,  the  bcloTed  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied 
by  the  faithful,  such  as  Chola,  Pida,  Sati- 
yaputra,  and  Eetalaputra,  even  as  far  as 
Tambapanni  (Ceylon) ;  and  moreorer, 
within  the  dominions  of  Antiochus,  the 
Greek  (of  which  Antiochus'  generals  are 
the  rulers) — everywhere  the  heaven-be- 
loved r&ja  Plyadasi's  double  system  of 
medical  aid  is  established ;  both  medical 
aid  for  men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals ; 
together  with  the  medicaments  of  all  sorts, 
which  are  suitable  for  men,  and  suitable 
for  animals.' 


PB0P06ED  TBANBULTZON. 

In  all  the  subjugated  (territories)  of  the 
King  Priyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods, 
and  also  in  the  bordering  countries,  as 
(Choda),  Palaya,  (or  Paraya),  Satya- 
putra,  Eeralaputra,  Tambapani  (it  is  pro- 
claimed), and  Antiochus  by  name,  the 
Tona  (orTavana)  Raja,  and  those  princes 
who  are  near  to  (or  allied  with)  that 
monarch,  universally  (are  apprised)  that 
(twg^dengns  have  been  cherished  by  Pri- 
yadasi :  one  design)  regarding  men,  and 
one  relating  to  animals;  and  whatever 
herbs  are  useful  to  men  or  usefiil  to  ani- 
mals. 


CONTINUATION  OF  REMARKS  ON  THE  EDICTS  OF  PITA- 
DASI,  OR  ASOBLA,  THE  BUDDHIST  MONARCH  OF  INDIA, 
PRESERVED  ON  THE  GIRNATEl  ROCK  IN  THE  GUJARA!T 
PENINSULA,  AND  ON  THE  DHAULI'  ROCK  IN  KATAK ; 
WITH  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PTOLEMTS  NAME  THEREIN. 

(Bead  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on  the  4th  April,  1838). 

In  continuatioii  of  the  discovery  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  I  am  now  enabled  to 
announce  that  the  edicts  in  the  ancient  character  from  Gujarat  do  not 
confine  their  mention  of  Greek  sovereigns  to  Antiochus  the  ally  of 
Asoka,  but  that  they  contain  an  allusion,  equally  authentic  and  distinct, 
to  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt !  The  edict  containing  this  highly 
curious  passage  is  in  a  mutilated  condition  and  at  the  very  end  of  the 
inscription,  which  will  account  for  its  having  hitherto  escaped  my 
attention.  As  I  propose  to  lay  hefore  the  Society  a  brief  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  Gimar  inscription,  I  will  do  no  more  than  mention  the 
fact  at  present,  Yeserving  the  particulars  imtil  I  come  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  passage  on  the  stone.     .     .     . 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  duplicate  of 
the  Gujardt  inscription,  at  Dhaulf,  in  Katak. 

The  divided  sentences,  or,  as  I  shall  for  the  present  venture  to  call 
them,  the  edicts,  which  are  common  to  Gim4r  and  to  Dhaulf,  are  eleven 
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in  nmnber.  From  the  first  to  the  tenth  they  keep  pace  together :  the 
only  difTerence  being  that  while,  at  Gimar,  each  is  surrounded  by  an 
engraved  line  as  a  frame ;  at  Dhanlf ,  the  beginning  of  each  edict  is 
marked  by  a  short  dash.  The  regular  succession  is  then  interrupted 
by  three  interpolations  at  Gimir;  after  which,  the  fourteenth  edict 
of  that  series  is  foimd  to  correspond  with  the  eleventh  or  concluding 
one  of  the  same  set  at  DhauU. 

The  three  missing  edicts  are  more  than  compensated  at  Dhanli  by 
the  introduction  of  two  others  not  found  at  Gim&r,  one  at  the  end 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  and  one  on  the  left  hand  of  the  same  rook  on  a 
larg^  scale  of  sculpture ;  but  both  of  these  being  of  a  totally  different 
purport,  and  being  quite  unconnected  with  the  rest,  I  shall  postpone 
for  separate  consideration. 

That  the  edicts  are  of  different  dates  is  proved  by  the  actual  mention 
of  the  year  of  Piyadasi's  reign,  in  which  several  of  them  were  published. 
Two  of  them  are  dated  in  the  tenth  ^  and  two  in  the  twelfth  year  after 
bis  abhuek  or  consecration,  which  we  learn  from  Tumour's  Pali  history 
did  not  take  place  until  the  fourth  year  of  his  succession  to  the  throne 
of  his  fatilier,  Bindusaro.  Only  one  of  the  pillar  edicts  is  dated  in  the 
twelfth  year ;  the  remainder,  generally,  bearing  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  year ;  and  one  containing  both,  as  if  contradicting,  at  the  later 
epoch,  what  had  been  published  fifteen  years  before.  From  this  evi- 
dence we  must  conclude  that  the  Gujardt  and  £atak  inscriptions  have 
dightly  the  adv^itage  in  antiquity  over  the  L4ts  of  Dihli  and  Allah- 
4b&d :  but,  again,  in  the  order  of  sequence,  we  find  edicts  of  the  twelfth 
year  preceding  those  of  the  tenth ;  and  we  learn  expressly  from  the 
fourteenth  edict  that  the  whole  were  engrayen  at  one  time.  Their 
preservation  on  rocks  and  pillars  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
sulting from  an  after  order,  when  some  re*arrangement  was  probably 
made  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects. 

The  copy  that  emanated  from  the  palace  must,  however,  have  been 
modified  according  to  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  opposite  parts  of 
India  to  which  it  was  transmitted,  for  there  is  a  marked  and  peculiar 
difference,  both  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  alphabet  of  the  two  texts, 
which  demands  a  more  lengthened  examination  than  I  can  afford  to 
introduce  in  this  place.  I  shall,  however,  presently  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject, and,  at  least,  give  the  explanation  of  those  new  characters  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  in  order  to  print  the  Gimir  text,  and  which, 
in  &ct,  render  the  alphabet  as  complete  as  that  of  the  modem  Pdli, 

^  I  use  tbese  tenna  as  more  consonant  to  onr  idiom :  the  correct  trasalation  is 
'  kaTing  been  consecrated  ten  and  tweWe  years,-  so  that  the  actual  period  is  one  year 
later  in  onr  mode  of  reckoning. 
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wanting  only  the  two  additional  sibilants  of  the  Devan&garf,  and  some 
of  the  vowels 

There  is  another  paragraph  at  Gimdr  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
left  hand,  which  I  have  numbered  as  the  thirteenth,  because  it  seems 
naturally  to  follow  the  paragraph  about  conversions ;  and  like  the  two 
foregoing  it  is  omitted  at  Dhauli.  From  the  mutilated  state  of  the  rock 
in  this  place  it  is  difficidt  to  put  together  the  context  of  the  entire  para> 
graph ;  but  insulated  phrases  are  intelligible  enough,  and  are  much  in 
the  same  strain  as  the  main  inscription,  repeating  the  usual  maxim  of 
duty  to  parents,  humanity  to  animals,  and  liberality  to  priests 

But  there  is  a  farther  passage  in  this  Gujardt  edict  more  calculated 
to  livet  our  attention  than  all  that  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  above,  or 
even  than  the  mention  of  Antiochus  in  the  second  or  medical  edict. 
Although  we  might  .be  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  the  name  of  a 
Greek  prince  of  Syria  preserved  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Hindu  sove- 
reign, there  were  circumstances  of  alliance  and  connection  in  the 
histories  of  the  Macedonian  provinces  and  of  India,  which  immediately 
explained  away  the  wonder,  and  satisfied  us  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
fisu^t;-— but  I  am  now  about  to  produce  evidence  that  Asoka's  acquaint- 
ance with  geography  was  not  limited  to  Asia,  and  that  his  expansive 
benevolence  towards  living  creatures  extended,  at  least  in  intuition,  to 
another  quarter  of  the  globe ; — ^that  his  religious  ambition  sought  to 
apofttolize  Egypt ; — and  that  we  must  hereafter  look  for  traces  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Buddhism  into  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Nile,  so  prolific  of 
metaphysical  discussions  from  the  earliest  ages ! 

The  line  to  which  I  allude  is  the  fifth  from  the  bottom.  Something 
is  lost  at  its  commencement,  but  the  letters  extant  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, quite  distinct,  and  as  follow : — 

XXreOI-  6%!.  dC-r  rC-l  Xltf'i  d  3CA"+ld  «Ad  •  •  •  /DCI>ft«td  Jb6X  >^X- 

UJiib  DyJ;iUi-  >U|A  AT  J/A  CVA 

.  .  .  Tona  r4jd  paran  cAo,  iena  Ohapidro  r<ydnc,  Turamdjfo  ehoj  Qongakena  eha^ 

MagdehOf 

,  .  .  idhdpara  de  (m)  au  eha  aavata  Divdnampiyaaa  dhammdnuioaiin  anuvatare  yaU 

pdn^ati  (?  dharmasastin  anuyartate  yatra  p&dyate). 

*  And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  Chapt&  kings,  Ptolemaios,  and  Gonga- 
kenoB  (?)  and  Magas,'— (here  we  may  supply  the  connection)— <  haye  been  induced  to 

permit  that— '* 

<  Both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  eyerywhere  (the  people)  follows  the  doctrine 
of  the  religion  of  Deylauunpiya  wheresoeyer  it  reacheth/ 

1  [  In  the  full  transhition  subsequently  ^yen,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.*  yii.,  p.  261, 
the  words  are,  *And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  Kings  of  Egypt, 
Ptolemaios  and  Antigonoe  (?)  and  Magas ' .  •  .] 
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The  sight  of  my  former  Mend,  the  yona  rdja  (whom,  if  he  should 
not  torn  oat  to  be  Antiochus  the  ally,  I  shall  shortly  find  another  name 
for),  drew  my  particular  attention  to  what  followed ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible, with  this  help,  not  to  recognize  the  name  of  Ptolemy  even  in 
the  disgnise  of  Tnramayo.  The  r  is  however  doubtfdl ;  and  I  think, 
on  second  examination,  it  may  turn  out  an  /,  which  will  make  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  complete.  The  word  rdjdno,  and  its  adjective 
ehaptdro,  being  both  in  the  plural,  made  it  necessary  that  other  names 
should  follow,  which  was  conflnned  by  the  recurrence  of  the  conjunc- 
tion eha.  The  next  name  was  evidently  imperfect ;  the  syllabic  letter, 
read  as  yem,  if  turned  on  one  side  would  be  rather  an,  and  the  next,  too 
short  for  a  y,  might,  by  restoring  the  lost  part  above,  be  made  into  ti : 
I  therefore  inclined  to  read  this  name  M'Xfl  Antikono  for  Antigo- 
nu9 ;  and,  assuming  that  ehaptdro  was  a  corruption  of  ehatwdro,  '  four,' 
to  understand  the  passage  as  alluding  to  a  treaty  with  the  four  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy,  two  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  were  governed  by  princes  of  these  names,  viz. : 
Antigonus,  in  Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  in  Egypt.  The 
fourth  name,  however,  thus  remained  inexplicable ;  while  on  the  stone 
it  vras  even  more  clear  than  the  others,  Magd,  ...  It  seems,  therefore, 
more  rational  to  refer  the  allusion  in  our  edict  to  the  former  period 
[b.c.  260],  and  so  fax  modify  the  theory  I  have  lately  adopted'  on 
primd  fade  evidence  of  the  treaty  of  Asoka  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
as  to  tonsfer  it  to  the  original  treaty  with  one  of  his  predecessors,  the 
first  or  second  of  the  same  name,  Soter  or  Theos,  of  whom  the  former 
may  have  the  preference,  from  his  close  fiunily  connexion  with  both 
Ptolemy  and  Magas.  ...  I  say  nothing  of  the  intermediate  name, 
GongakefM  or  Antigonue,  because  I  cannot  be  certain  of  its  correct 
spelling.  Antigonus  Gonatus  had  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
,Egypt,  but  he  could  not  well  be  set  down  among  its  kings. 

[  I  again  take  advantage  of  Prof.  Wilson's  most  elaborate 
revision  of  Priiisep's  original  translation  of  this  Tablet,  prefixing 
the  Bomanized  variants  of  the  different  texts.  ] 

K         sanyatam         Antiyoko          nama  yona  raja       parancha  tena 

Gtf^ yona  r&ja       parancha  tena 

Qh     ^ yona  r&ja       parancha  tena 

K         Atttiyokena      chaturo  I  i  I  I  rajano        Turamara        nama         An- 

Ga          »      )f          chapt&ro  „    ,,  r&j&no        Tnram&yo        eha           An- 

G  (          »      >)          chatt&ro  „    „  r&jiuio        Turam&yo        cha           An- 

>^  [To  the  effect  that  AntiochuB  the  Great  was  the  monarch  of  the  name  re» 
ferred  to.] 
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* 


K        tikona        nama   Mako         nama    Alikasonari     nama  likhichha 

taono  o 

Qa      taxana       cha      Mag&         clia         .     .    .  * 

G  b      takana       cba      Mag&         cha         

The  diTision  of  the  Girn&r  ioBcriptioiu,  numbered  by  Prinsep  as  thirteen,  finds  a 
eounterpart  at  Kapur  di  Giri ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  ia  not  of  a  nature  to  supply 
the  defects  and  imperfections  of  the  Gimkr  tablet.  As  mentioned  by  Prinsep,  the 
rock  at  Gim&r  is  at  this  part  so  much  mutilated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  together  the 
context  of  the  entire  tablet :  portions  of  the  inscription  are  wanting  at  either  end  of 
each  line,  especially  at  the  beg^ning,  but  the  middle  portions  are  tolerably  perfect. 
The  rock  at  Kapur  di  Giri  has  not  apparently  suffered  much  mutilation,  and  the  in- 
scription is  consequently  more  complete,  supplying  the  words  effaced  from  that  at 
Gimitf ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  it  exceeds  in  length  the  Gim&r  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  evidently  additional  passages  which  the  latter  does  not  contain,  and 
which  interrene  between  what  are  apparently  intended  for  the  same  psssages  in  both 
places;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  obliterations  or  deficiencies  in  the  Kapur 
di  Giri  inscription  where  that  at  Gim&r  is  entire.  In  collating  the  two,  therefore, 
wide  gaps  occur  without  a  parallel,  partly  owing  to  these  respective  mutilations, — 
partly  to  the  additional  matter  at  Kapur  di  Giri.  From  place  to  place,  however, 
concurrent  passages  do  occur,  which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  general  identity  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  will  appear  from  the  collateral  copy. 

It  happens,  however,  still  unfortunately,  that  neither  the  additional,  nor  those 
which  are  evidently  identical,  passages  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  are  for  the 
major  part  to  be  satisfactorily  deciphered.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
ch^acters  were  transcribed  sufficiently  account  for  the  disappointment.  Masson  has 
explained  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  fac-simile  of  this  part  of  the  inscription,  and 
he  was  obliged  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  be  content  with 
carrying  off  a  copy  only.  But  the  position  of  the  stone,  which  prevented  a  fiic-simile 
from  being  made,  was  also  obviously  unfavourable  to  the  making  of  a  faithful  copy ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  forms  of  the  letters  should 
have  assumed  deceptive  appearances,  differing  consequently  in  different  parts  of  the 
inscription,  in  words  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  same ;  and  varying  frY>ra 
one  another  in  words  which  from  one  or  two  distinct  characters  are  known  to  be 
identical,  as  for  instance  in  Devanam  prya,  in  which  the  latter  term  is  generally 
legible,  and  we  may  ther^ore  infer  that  di9anam  precedes  it ;  but,  without  such  a 
guide,  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  devanamf  as  it  presents  itself  in  a  number  of 
different  and  unusual  forms.  Masson's  copy,  however,  is  more  legible  than  one 
made  by  a  native  employed  by  M.  Court,  the  use  of  which  has  been  kindly  allowed  to 
the  Society  by  Lassen.  In  this,  very  few  words  can  be  made  out,  even  by  conjecture, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Masson's  transcript.  It  has  not,  however,  been  wholly 
unserviceable. 

Prinsep  has  ventured  to  propose  a  continuous  translation  of  the  Thirteenth  Tablet, 
although  he  admits  that  insulated  phrases  alone  are  intelligible.  Such  is  the  case  in 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription ;  and  it  were  very  unsafe  to  propose  anything  like  a 
connected  rendering,  even  of  what  is  perfect,  although  a  few  words  and  phrases  are 
decipherable,  and  may  be  compared  with  similar  words  and  phrases  in  the  Gim&r 
tablet.  In  most  of  these  passages,  however,  the  reading  of  the  original  itself  is  con- 
jectural only,  for  it  will  follow  from  the  sources  of  imperfection  described,  that  al- 
though a  transcript  has  been  attempted  as  above  in  Boman  characters,  yet  no  great 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  particularly  where  parallel  passages 
are  not  found  in  the  Gim&r  inscription 
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Deficieiiciefl  at  the  end  of  the  ieyenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  line  at  6im&r, 
an  zather  more  than  adequately  filled  up  at  Kapnr  di  Oiri,  and  some  of  the  additional 
matter  is  important.  The  name  and  designation,  Antiyoka  nama  ycna  £dja,  are 
giyen  distinctly :  why  he  is  introduced  does  not  very  well  appear,  but  we  might  ven- 
ture  to  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  and  to  interpret  and  fill  up  the  passages  thus : 
'  He  who  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  men — ^he  has  been  receired  as  the  friend  of  (me) 
Devanampriya :'  we  hare  for  this  conjectural  rendering,  Devanam  priyasa  ;  then  some 
unreadable  letters,  tampapi  (for  samaprdpC)  yo  Janata  («tf)  tanyatam.  At  6im&r  we 
have  only  yona  Saja,  but  no  name,  no  Antiochus,  nor  any  circumstance  relating  to 
him.  Both  inscriptions  next  read parancha,  'and  afterwards;'  the  Gimar  has  then 
Una,  *  by  him,'  which,  as  no  name  was  specified,  Prinsep  necessarily  interpreted, 
'by  whom'  (rather  *  by  him,'  the  Greek  king).  In  the  E^apur  di  Giri  tablet,  tena 
refers  of  course  to  Antiochus;  but,  not  to  leave  any  doubt  on  this  score,  the  inscription 
repeats  the  name,  and  gives  us  tena  Antiyokena,  *■  by  that  Antiochus ;'  thus  furnishing 
a  very  important  illustration  of  the  Gim&r  tablet.  What  then  was  done  by  him  ?  by 
that  Antiochus }  this  is  not  to  be  made  out  very  distinctly ;  but,  connected  with  what 
follows,  it  may  be  conjectured  to  imply  that  four  other  Greek  princes  were  brought 
under  subjection  by  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numeral  which  Prinsep 
read  cAaptdro  is,  properly,  chattdro.  There  is  no  i?  in  the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription ; 
it  is,  clearly,  ehatarOf  with  the  usual  disregard  of  correct  orthography  and  identifica- 
tion of  long  and  short  yowels.  In  the  Gim&r  inscription  the  form  is  like  pt,  no 
doubt ;  but  this  combination,  as  already  obseryed,  treating  of  Tablet  XII.,  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  P61i,  that  it  cannot  be  allowed ;  and 
in  this  case,  if  the  original  word  intended  to  be  the  Sanskrit  numeral  ehatwdra,  the  p 
would  be  gratuitously  inserted.  The  only  admissible  reading  is  ehattdro,  the  regular 
P&li  form  of  the  Sanskrit  ehatwdra :  four  indistinct  marks  follow  the  numeral  in  each 
inscription,  being  probably  intended  for  figures  equivalent  to  four.  We  then  have 
the  several  names  of  the  four  princes  remarkably  distinct,  and  it  luckily  happens  that 
M.  Court's  copy  Is  also  very  legible  in  this  passage,  and  entirely  confirms  Masson's 
readings.  The  passage  runs  thus :  Turamara  nama,  Antikona  nama,  Mdko  nama, 
jLHkamnari  nama.  At  Gim&r  the  last  name  is  wanting,  there  being  some  letters 
obliterated.  We  have  also  some  variation  in  the  reading,  but  not  material,  the 
names  being  there,  Turamdyo  eha,  Antakana  eha^  Magd  eha.  The  two  inscriptions 
give  us,  no  doubt,  the  names  of  four  Greek  princes,  of  whom  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and 
ICagas  may  be  readily  recognised,  although,  how  they  come  into  juxta-position  with 
Antiochus  on  the  one  hand,  or  Alexander  on  the  other,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  although  these  names  had  from  their  celebrity  reached  the 
west  of  India,  the  history  of  the  persons  so  named  was  vaguely  and  incorrectiy 
known. 

We  shall,  however,  recur  to  the  subject :  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  purport  of  the  inscription,  which  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  distinct.  We 
have  the  order,  by  that  Antiochus  four  Yavana  kings,  were  : — what.^  neither  inscrip- 
tion enables  us  to  answer :  the  Gim&r  inscription  being  in  fact  here  mutilated.  Prin- 
sep,^in  his  introductory  remarks,  supplying  the  connection  conjecturaUy,  fills  up  the 
blank  by  reading,  '  And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  four  kings  have  been 
induced  to  permit,'^ but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  translation;  and  in  the 
actual  rendering  of  the  passage  the  latter  clause  is  omitted :  we  there  have,  '  and 
the  Greek  king,  besides,  by  whom  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptolemaios,  Antigonos  (?), 
and  Magas,  etc.', and  then  follows  a  blank.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  although 
entire,  presents  characters  of  undetermined  value,  and  probable  inaccuracies.     The 
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first  term,  likhichha  thana,  is  very  doubtfiil;  the  next  appears  to  hejayavata,  which 
might  be  rendered  *  notorious/  in  the  instrumental  case,  agreeing  with  Antiyokena  : 
anansa  is  doubtful,  both  as  to  reading  and  sense ;  ye  asa  milipuna  rajanti  might  be 
rendered  *  they  who  (the  kings)  become  his  friends,  again  shine  (or  enjoy  dominion)/ 
VTe  may  also  render  eva  hi  yona  kati  yashaj  *  such,  indeed,  is  the  Yavanfr  become,  of 
whom  ;*  there  then  follow  some  indistinct  characters,  and  the  phrase  seems  to  termi- 
nate with  mitt  hi  kite^  *  friendship  or  alliance  has  been  made.'  This  I  admit  is  very 
conjectural,  and  a  corrected  copy  or  a  better  founded  interpretation  of  the  original 
may  shew  it  to  be  wholly  erroneous ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inscriptions  we 
may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  purport  of  tiie  whole  passage  may  be,  that  the 
four  princes,  after  being  overthrown  by  Antiochus,  had  been  reconciled  to  him,  and 
that  an  alliance  had  then  been  formed  between  him  and  the  Indian  prince  Devapriya. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  supposition  that  Devapriya  had  attempted  to 
make  converts  of  the  Greek  princes,  or  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Buddhism  in  their  dominions. 

The  state  of  this  transcript  of  the  Eapur  di  Giri  inscription  is  very  far  from 
latisfactory,  while,  irom  the  names  it  TMOvds,  it  appears  to  be  of  great  historical  value. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  fac-similc  carefully  taken ;  and,  as  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situated  is  now  within  the  reach  of  British  influence,  it  might  be 
possible,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  to  have  such  a  copy.  In  the  *  Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Bcng.',  Feb.  1848,  Capt.  Cunningham  mentions,  in  his  Diary,  his  having  visited 
the  spot,  and  taken  a  copy  of  the  most  legible  portion  of  the  inscription ;  ^  he  adds, 
however,  that  a  proper  copy  could  only  be  made  by  levelling  the  ground  and  building 
up  platforms,  and  by  white- washing  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  bring  out  the  sunken 
letters ,  a  work  of  time,  but  which  would  well  repay  the  labour. 

[Prof.  Wilson,  it  will  be  seen,  promised  to  recur  to  the 
subject  of  the  identities  of  the  kings  named  in  the  inscription ; 
ho  does  so — ^while  contesting  the  identity  of  Piyadasi  and 
Asoka — ^to  the  following  effect]  : — 

So  that  neither  of  these  epithets  {Prtyadarsand,  or  Su-daraana),  is  exclusively 
restricted  to  Asoka,  even  if  they  were  ever  applied  to  him. 

That  they  were  so  applied  is  rendered  doubtful  by  chronological  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  diq)ose  :  Piyadasi  appears  to  have  lived,  either  at  the  same 
time  with,  or  subsequent  to,  Antiochus.  Could  this  have  been  the  case  if  he  was 
Asoka?  For  the  determination  of  this  question,  we  must  investigate  the  date  at 
which  the  two  princes  flourished,  as  far  as  the  materials  which  are  avdlable  will 
permit. 

The  first  point  to  be  adjusted  is,  which  Antiochus  is  referred  to.  There  are 
several  of  the  name  amongst  the  kings  of  the  Seleucidan  dynasty,  whose  sway,  com- 
mencing in  Syria,  extended  at  various  times,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
through  Persia  to  the  confines  of  India.  Of  these,  the  two  first,  Antiochus  Soter 
and  Antiochus  Theos,  were  too  much  taken  up  with  occurrences  in  Greece  and  in  the 

»  [  A  lithograph,  by  T.  Black,  of  Calcutta  is  now  before  me,  which  purports  to 
give,  under  Mr.  J.  w.  Laidlay's  authority,  the  *  Inscription  at  Sh&h-baz-garhi, 
copied  by  Captain  A.  Cunningham.'  The  facsimile  is  defective  and  erroneous  to  a 
marked  degree.  As  it  does  not  include  the  thirteenth  tablet,  it  affords  no  aid  in 
determining  the  probable  orthography  of  the  doubtful  names.  Major  Cunningham's 
own  version  of  the  fifth  name  is  quoted  at  the  foot  of  p.  26.] 
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west  of  Ana,  to  maintnin  any  intimate  connexion  with  India,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
time  of  AntiochoB  the  Great,  the  fifth  Seleucidan  monarch,  that  we  have  any  podtiTe 
indication  of  an  interconrse  between  India  and  Syria.  It  is  recorded  of  this  prince 
that  he  invaded  India,  and  formed  an  aUiance  with  its  sovereign,  named  by  the  Greek 
writers,  Sophagasenao,  in  the  first  member  of  which  it  requires  the  etymological 
courage  of  a  WUford  to  discover  Asoka.  The  late  Augustus  Schlegel  conjectured 
the  Greek  name  to  represent  the  Sanskrit,  Saubh6gya  sena,  he  whose  army  is  attended 
by  prosperity ;  but  we  have  no  such  prince  in  Hindti  tradition,  and  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  synonyme  of  Aaoha,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is,  he  who  has  no  sorrow. 
Neither  is  Sophagasenas  more  like  Piyadasi,  and  so  far  therefore  we  derive  no  assist- 
ance as  to  the  identification  of  Antiochns.  Still,  with  reference  to  the  facts,  and  to 
the  allusion  to  his  victorious  progress,  which  Tablet  XIII.  seems  to  contain,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  the  person  intended,  and  that  the  Antiochns  of  the  in- 
■eripti<m  is  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  ascended  the  throne,  b.c.  223,  and  was  killed, 
B.C.  187.    The  date  of  his  eastern  expedition  is  from  b.c.  212  to  b.o.  206. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  from  the 
names  of  the  princes  which  are  found  in  connexion  with  that  of  Antiochus,  and 
which  the  thirteenth  Tablet  appears  to  recapitulate  as  those  of  contemporary  princes, 
— subjugated,  if  the  conjectural  interpretation  be  correct,  by  Antiochus.  With  re- 
spect to  one  of  them,  Ptolemy,  this  is  allowable,  for  Antiochus  the  Great  engaged  in 
war  with  Ptolemy  PhUopator,  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt,  with  various  success,  and 
concluded  peace  with  him  before  he  undertook  his  expedition  to  Bactria  and  India. 
He  ^erefore  was  contemporary  with  Antiochus  the  Great  It  is,  however,  to  be 
recollected  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  preceded  by  three  other  princes  of  the  same 
name,  Ptolemy  Soter,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetee,— extending 
through  a  period  of  rather  more  than  a  century,  or  from  b.o.  323  to  B.C.  221.  These 
princes  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syria, 
and  we  cannot  therefore  positively  determine  which  of  them  is  referred  to  in  the 
inscription.  The  long  continuance  of  the  same  name,  however,  among  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  as  it  was  retained  until  the  Roman  conquest,  no  doubt  made  it  familiar 
throughout  the  East,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  at  Kapur  di  Giri  or 
Gxmar. 

The  same  circumstance  will  not  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Make, 
probably  Magas,  for  although  there  was  such  a  prince,  he  was  far  removed  from 
India,  and  of  no  particular  celebrity.  Magas  was  made  ruler  of  Cyrene  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  about  B.C.  308.  He  had  a 
long  reign  of  fifty  years,  to  b.c.  258.  He  was  not,  therefore,  contemporary  with 
Antiochus  the  Great,  dying  thirty-five  years  before  that  prince's  accession.  He  was 
connected  with  Antiochus  Soter,  having  married  his  daughter,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, — and  this  association  with  the 
names  of  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  generally  but  not  accurately  known,  may  have  led 
to  his  being  enumerated  with  the  two  other  princes  of  the  same  designation,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  There  was  a  Magas  also,  the  brother  of 
Philopator,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  note,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.    The  allusion  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  to  the  Magas  of  Cyrene. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  juxta-position  of  the  other  two  names,  Antigonus 
and  Alexander,  upon  any  principle  of  chronological  computation,  although  we  can 
easily  comprehend  how  the  names  were  familiarly  known.  That  of  Alexander  the 
Great  must  of  course  have  left  a  durable  impression,  but  he  is  antecedent  to  any  of 
his  generals  who  made  themselves  kings  after  his  death.    It  is  very  unlikely  that  his 
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son  Alexander,  who  was  not  bom  till  after  lua  death,  and  from  the  age  of  three  yean 
was  brooght  up  in  Macedonia^  where  he  was  murdered  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
ahoold  be  the  person  intended,  and  a  greater  probability  would  attach  to  an  Alex- 
ander who  was  Batrap  of  Persia  in  the  b^^inning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  rebelled  against  him.  He  was  defeated  and  killed,  b.c.  223.  So  far  therefore 
we  have  an  Alexander  contemporary  with  Antiochus,  if  that  be  thought  essential ; 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Magas,  the  concurrence  of 
names  is  no  evidence  of  synchronism,  and  arises  from  the  name  being  familiarly 
known  without  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  borne. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  respect  to  Antigonus.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  name,  Alexander's  general  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Phrygia  and 
Lycia,  extended  his  authority  to  the  East  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumcnes, 
and  his  name  may  thus  have  become  known  in  India,  although  the  scene  of  his 
victories  over  his  rival  was  somewhat  remote  from  the  frontier,  or  in  Persia  and 
Media.  The  latter  portions  of  his  career  were  confined  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
and  he  was  killed  b.o.  301.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  first  Ptolemy,  but  not 
with  Antiochus,  having  been  killed  twenty  years  before  the  accession  of  Antiochus 
Soter.  We  have  another  Antigonus,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Antiochus  Soter,  but  his  life  was  spent  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and  it  is  not  likely  therefore  that  any  thing  should  have  been  known  of  him  in  India. 
It  can  only  be  the  first  Antigonus  whose  designation  reached  an  Indian  prince,  and 
the  mention  of  him  in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy,  Antiochus,  Magas,  and  Alexander, 
shows  clearly  that  the  chronology  of  the  inscription  was  utterly  at  fiiult,  if  it 
intended  to  assign  a  contemporary  existence  to  princes  who  were  scattered  through, 
at  least,  an  interval  of  a  century.  We  must  look,  therefore,  not  to  dates,  but  to 
the  notoriety  of  the  names,  and  the  probability  of  their  having  become  known  in 
India,  for  the  identification  of  the  persons  intended.  Under  this  view,  I  should 
refer  Alexander  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Aatigonus  to  his  successor,  Magas  to  the 
son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Ptolemy  to  either  or  all  of  the  four  first  princes 
of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  to  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  we  know  from  classical 
record  did  visit  India,  and  who,  from  the  purport  of  the  incriptions,  we  may  infer 
was  known  there  personally, — Antiochus  the  Great.  ^    In  this  case  we  obtain  for 

1  [  I  append  Major  Cunningham's  criticism  on  these  arguments.]  *  The  minor 
difficulties  of  chronology,  which  form  Prof.  Wilson's  last  objection  {*  Jour.  Roy. 
As.  Soc..'  vol.  xii.,  p.  244),  are  easily  disposed  of,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that  Priyadarsi  must  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Antiochus  the  Great.  In  the  Gim&r  and  Eapur  di  Gin  rock  inscrip- 
tions. King  Priyadarsi  mentions  the  names  of  five  Greek  princes  who  were  contem- 
porary with  himself.  Of  these  four  have  been  read  with  certainty — Antiochus, 
riolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Maf  as ;  and  the  fifth  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Alexander. 
James  Frinsep,  who  first  read  these  names,  assigned  them  to  the  following  princes: — 
Antiochus  II.,  Theos  of  Syria,  n.c.  266—247 ;  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus  of  Egypt, 
B.C.  285—246  ;  Antieonus,  Gonatus  of  Macedon,  B.C.  276—213 ;  Magas  of  Cyrene, 
B.  c.  258 ;  and  with  these  identifications  the  learned  of  Europe  have  generally  agreed. 
*  The  fifth  name  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Norris  as  Alexanaer ;  and  if  this  reading 
is  correct,  we  may  identify  this  Prince  with  Alexander  II.  of  Epeiroe,  who  reiffnea 
from  B.C.  272-254 ;  but  the  two  copies  of  this  name,  published  by  Mr  Norris,  from 
facsimiles  by  Masson  and  Court,  appear  to  me  to  read  Ali  bha  Sunari,  which  may 
be  intended  for  Ariobarzanes  III.,  Kmg  of  Pontus,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  266-240. 
But  in  either  case  the  date  of  Priyadarsi  inscription  will  be  about  B.C.  260-258, 
shortly  preceding  the  death  of  Magas.' — 'Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  111.  ^To  some  it 
may  seem  difficiut  to  understand  how  any  relations  should  exist  between  the  Indian 
Asoka  and  the  Greek  princes  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  but  to  me  it  appears  natural 
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the  date  of  file  inseriptioii  some  period  fobaequNLt  to  b.c.  205,  at  which  it  eeemi  very 
naliki^  that  Aaoka  was  liviag^. 

To  obTiate  the  chronological  difficnltj  it  haa  been  suggested  that  the  Antiochiis 
alluded  to  is  not  Antiochns  Magnos,  bat  Antiochns  Theos,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  261 
to  B.C.  246,  and  who  would  therefore  be  contemporary  with  Asoka.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  bat  as  intimated  aboYe,  historicfd  cTents  are  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  friendly  connexion  between  the  princes  of  India  and  Syria  during  the  reign 
of  Aniiochns  Theos.  At  its  very  commencement  he  was  inyolved  in  hostilities  with 
the  King  of  £gypt;  the  war  continued  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  reign, 
and  amongst  its  results,  were  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Media 
and  Bactria  became  ind^endent  prindpalities ;  and  their  geographical,  as  well  as 
political  position  must  have  completely  intercepted  all  communication  between  India 
and  Western  Asia.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  an  Indian  sovereign  would  have  pro- 
mulgated any  alliance  with  the  enemy  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  and  we  should 
rather  look  for  the  names  of  Arsaces  or  Theodotus  in  his  edicts,  than  that  of 
Antiochus  Theos.  We  cannot,  therefore,  upon  historical  grounds  admit  the  identity 
of  the  Antiodius  of  the  inscriptions  with  Antiochus  Theos,  any  more  than  we  can 
recognise  an  alliance  between  Asoka  and  Antiodius  Magnus,  as  chronologically 
probable  upon  such  prenuses  as  we  derive  from  classical  Fauranic,  and  partly 
Buddhist  data. 

I^  indeed,  we  are  guided  solely  by  the  latter,  we  shall  render  the  synchroninn 
of  the  two  princes  still  more  impossible.  According  to  the  DSpawanso  and  Mah&- 
wanso,  Dharmasoka  was  inaugurated  two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Buddha ;  his  inauguration  took  place  four  years  after  his  accession,  ax.d  we  place 
the  latter  therefore  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years  after  the  Nirv&n  of  Gautama. 
The  date  of  this  event  was  b.o.  543,  and  543 — 214sb.c.  829 ;  and  Asoka,  therefore, 
aaeended  the  throne,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  before  the  invasion,  not  of  Antiochus, 
but  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This,  however,  must  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Tumour 
acknowledges  that  the  chronology  of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  is  here  at  fimlt;  he 
Bakes  the  error  amount  to  about  sixty  years,  and  conceives  that  it  was  an  intentional 
vitiation  of  the  chronology :  with  what  purpose  he  has  not  explained.  It  is  enough 
for  VB  to  determine  that  Asoka  cannot  have  been  the  cotemporary  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  aooording  to  the  chronology  either  of  Brahman  or  Buddhist.  That  Piyadasi 
was  the  cotemporary  of  Antiochus,  or  even  posterior  to  him,  is  evident  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  therefore  Piyadasi  and  Asoka  are  not  one  and  the  same  person.  That  Asoka 
became  a  convert  to  Buddhism  after  commencing  his  reign  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 
may  or  may  not  be  true :  we  have  only  the  assertions  of  the  Buddhists  for  the  fact. 
But  allowing  it  to  be  true,  if  Asoka  was  not  the  author  of  the  edicts  in  question, 
no  inference  of  their  Buddhist  character  can  be  drawn  from  his  conversion  to  the 
laith  of  Buddha,  and  the  uncertain  evidence  afforded  by  their  language  is  not  rendered 
lees  equivocal  by  any  positive  proof  of  their  having  been  promulgated  by  a  prince 
wiio  was  a  zealous  patron  of  the  doctrines  of  S&kyasinha. 

But  who  then  was  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods  ?  This  is  a  question  not 
easily  answerod.  The  term  is  evidentiy  an  epithet  applied  to  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual, and  not  the  proper  designation  of  any  one  person  exclusively.    We  have 

and  obvious.  Asoka's  kingdom^  on  the  west  was  bounded  by  that  of  Antiochus; 
his  fother,  Bindus&ra,  had  received  missions  from  Antiochus,  Soter,  and  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus ;  and  as  Asoka  was  45  years  of  age  when  he  was  inaugurated,  in 
B  c  259,  he  might  have  conversed  with  both  of  the  Greek  ambassadors,  Daimachos 
and  Dionysios.' — 112. 
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no  such  name  in  any  of  the  Brahmanical  traditiouB,  and  find  it  in  the  Buddhist, 
as  indicating  a  soyereign  prince,  to  whom  it  could  not  have  been  applied  consistently 
with  chronological  data,  upon  the  authority  of  a  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  That  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its  appropxiation  should  exist,  seems 
Tery  incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the  dominions  ruled  oyer  by  the  prince  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  fiur  as  we  are  to  infer,  ^m  the  sites  in  which  they  are  found,  as 
Gujar&t|  Eatak,  Behar,  Dihli,  and  the  Panjab.  A  monarch,  to  whom  all  India, 
except  the  extreme  south,  was  subject,  must  surely  haye  left  some  more  positiye 
trace  of  his  existence  than  a  mere  epithet,  complimentary  to  his  good  looks,  and 
shared  with  many  others  of  equally  pleasing  appearance.  That  such  almost  uniyersal 
soyereignty  in  India  was  eyer  exercised  by  a  single  prince  is  extremely  improbable, 
and  it  is  undeniable,  from  the  eyidence  of  the  inscriptions  themselyes,  that  tiiey  haye 
not  been  sculptured,  in  the  situations  in  which  they  occur,  ootemporaneously  with 
the  year  of  any  indiyidual  reign.  Thus,  in  all  the  rock  inscriptions,  the  third  and 
fourth  edicts  are  said  to  be  issued  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi's  inauguration ; 
the  fifth  and  eighth,  in  the  tenth  year :  the  two  later  edicts,  in  point  of  time,  taking 
precedence  of  the  two  earlier,  in  the  order  of  inscription — an  utter  impossibility. 
We  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that  they  were  simultaneously  inscribed.  Mr.  Prinsep 
states,  that  it  is  so  specified  in  the  Fourteenth  Tablet,  but  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  passage  in  that  sense.  That  it  was  the  case,  howeyer,  is  obyious,  from  the 
inyerted  order  of  the  dates,  and  from  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  inscriptions. 
The  whole  must  haye  been  cut,  therefore,  at  some  subsequent  period  to  the  latest 
of  the  dates.  How  long  subsequent,  is  another  question  of  impossible  solution ;  but 
it  is  yery  improbable  that  the  rocks  of  Gujar&t,  DhauU,  and  Eapur  di  Gin,  were 
all  engrayed  at  the  same  time.  The  operation  must  haye  been  spread  oyer  some 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  reputed  author, 
if  he  eyer  had  a  real  existence.  It  seems,  howeyer,  not  Improbable,  that  the  rulers 
of  the  seyeral  countries,  or  influential  religious  persons,  adopted  the  shadow  of  a 
name,  to  giye  authority  to  the  promulgation  of  edicts  intended  to  reform  the  immoral 
practices  of  the  people,  and  for  that  purpose  repeated  documents  which  had  acquired 
popular  celebrity  in  some  particular  locality  not  yet  ascertained. 

From  these  [and  other]  considerations,  I  haye  been  compelled  to  withhold  my 
unqualified  assent  to  the  confident  opinions  that  haye  been  entertained  respecting 
the  object  and  origin  of  the  inscriptions.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  their 
being  intended  to  disseminate  Buddhism,  and  their  emanating  from  the  Maurya 
prince  Asoka,  there  are  dUficulties  in  the  way  of  both  conclusions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  render  such  an  attribution  extremely  uncertain. 

[  I  have  allowed  Prof.  Wilson  to  state  his  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties at  greater  length  than  I  should  have  conceded  to  him^ 
had  I  not  been  prepared  to  contest  his  leading  inferences. 

I  do  not,  however,  design  to  enter  upon  any  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  minor  evidences  and  coincidences  the  Professor 
has  sought  to  reconcile ;  a^,  with  a  doubtful  text,  an  avowedly 
imperfect  interpretation,  with  one  of  the  historical  names  only 
partially  legible  and  dates  conflicting  inter  se,  the  most  elaborate 
solution  could  not  but  fail  to  prove  unsatisfactory.    And  further, 
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I  am  disposed  to  accept^  with  added  force,  all  that  portion  of 
the  Professor's  deductions  which  implies  crass  ignorance  of 
Syrian  and  Grecian  events  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of 
Piyadasi's  Edicts.  Still,  there  are  some  obvious  facts  upon 
which  we  may  fairly  speculate.  It  is  clear  that  Antiochus,  as 
spoken  of  in  these  inscriptions,  was,  at  the  moment  of  their 
composition,  the  most  prominent  personage  of  the  western 
world  within  the  ken  of  the  Indian  court.  That  Antiochus 
Oc^s  is  the  sovereign  alluded  to  many  miscellaneous  items  of 
evidence,  now  available,  tend  to  show.  These  points  being  ad- 
mittedy  it  woxdd  seem  to  follow,  from  the  expressions  made  use 
of  in  the  second  tablet,  that  the  defection  of  the  Bactrians  under 
Diodotus — assigned  to  250,  b.c. — had  not,  up  to  this  time, 
developed  itself.  The  allusion  to  the  four  kings  it  is  less  easy  to 
explain,  nor  is  it  obvious  why  that  particular  number  should 
have  been  selected.  As  the  text  does  not  enable  us  to  say  what 
position  these  kings  held  in  reference  to  the  more  influential 
Antiochus,  speculations  on  this  head  must,  of  course,  be  next  to 
fritile.  Certainly  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  given  names^  with  any  combination  of  the  then- 
existing  monarchical  distributions,  remains  to  be  accomplished : 
whether  the  record  aimed  at  a  mere  vague  selection  of  the  more 
generally  known  Greek  names  to  complete  the  list,  or  whether, 
as  is  just  possible,  there  was  some  indefinite  remembrance  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  (311,  B.C.),  of  which  Seleucus  was  the 
subordinate  confederate  and  local  representative  during  his 
Indian  expedition,  and  of  the  eastern  rights  and  titles  of  which 
Antiochus  became  the  apparent  heritor,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  designations  of  two  of  the  parties 
to  this  league  open  the  list,  and  whether  Maoas  represents  the 
Gyrenian,  or  some  other  of  the  name,  or  stands  as  the  curtailed 
corruption  of  that  of  Lysimachus,  while  Alt  Kamnari^  may 

^  Mason's  eye-cop^  of  the  Effipiir  di  Giri  inscription  may  be  variously  read,  Ali 
Kamnari,  Ali  Kasadan,  or,  donbtfolly,  Ali  Eshasanari.  The  initial  letter  is  very 
nnoertain,  and  might  almost  be  read  as  a  (?.  The  third  letter  differs  materially  from 
the  ordinanr  Bh'$^  and  mnst  either  be  the  simple  K  of  Court's  copy  or  some  com- 
pound of  8n^  under  Maaeon's  representation. 
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chance  to  do  duty  for  Alexander,  Oassander,  or  some  living 
potentate  whose  cognomen  had  but  lately  reached  Indian  ears, 
we  need  scarcely  stop  to  inquire. 

In  his  first  paper  >  on  the  Gim&r,  Dhauli,  and  Eapur  di 
Giri  edicts,  Prof.  Wilson  expressed  an  opinion  that^  'although 
the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  was  not  incompatible  with  a 
leaning  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  yet  the  total  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Buddhist  system,  left  some 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  actual  creed  of  the  r&ja,  and 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  followers  of  Buddha/ 

In  a  subsequent  article  on  the  Bhabra  inscription'  the  Pro- 
fessor frankly  admits  that,  '  although  the  text  is  not  without 
its  difficulties,  yet  there  is  enough  sufficiently  indisputable 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  Priyadasi,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  was  a  follower  of  Buddha."  Our  leading  Orientalist, 
it  will  be  seen,  still  hesitates,  therefore,  to  admit  the 
identity  of  Priyadasi  and  Asoka.  With  all  possible  deference 
to  so  high  an  authority,  I  am  bound  to  avow  that  I  see 
no   difficulty   whatever   in   the   concession.      We    may   stop 


is  Yemj  known,  I  proclaim,  to  what  extent  my  reipect  and  favor  (are  placed)  in 


inscriptions  some  interesting  speculations  of  Boumoof's,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 


gray^e  comme  les  autres  monuments  de  ce  genre  qui  portent  le  nom  de  Piyadasi, 
Boit  sur  une  colonne  monolithe,  soit  sur  la  surface  d'un  rocher  adh^rant  aux  flancs 
d'une  montagne.  Elle  est  6crite,  ot  tr^-soigneusement,  sur  un  bloc  d^tach^  de 
granit  qui  n'est  ni  d'un  volume  ni  d'un  poids  considerable,  n'ayant  que  deux  pieds 
Anglais  sur  deux  de  ses  dimensions,  et  uu  pied  et  demi  sur  la  troisieme.  Ce  oloc, 
de  forme  irr^guli^re,  pent  ^tre  ais^ment  transport^.  .  .  .  C*est  une  lettre  que  le 
roi  a  fait  graver  sur  la  pierre  avec  Tintention  avouee  d'assurer  la  dur^e  de  cette 
expression  si  claire  de  son  orthodoxie,  peut-etre  aussi  avec  celle  de  fiaire  transporter 
£unlement  et  siirement  cette  singuli^re  missive  dans  les  diverses  parties  de  rlnde 
oil  se  trouvaient  des  Religieux  .  .  .  Tinscription  est  ^crite  dans  ranoien  dialecte 
M&gadhi.'— '  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi/  p.  727,  728. 
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short  of  absolute  and  definite  proof,  tliat  Asoka  entinciated 
his  edicts  under  the  designation  of  Priyadasi,  'the  beloved 
of  the  gods;'  but  all  legitimate  induction  tends  to  justify 
the  association,  which  is  contested  by  no  other  inquirer.* 
To  assert  that  the  edicts  themselves  do  not  accord  in  spirit 
with  the  exclusive  intolerance  attributed  to  Asoka  by  his 
Buddhist  successors,  is  merely  to  show  that  they  misrepresented 
his  aims  and  desires  in  this  respect,  as  they  palpably  misinter- 
preted and  altered  many  of  the  original  tenets  of  the  religion 
itself. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  these  commentaries,  I  append 
Prof.  Wilson's  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  edicts: — ] 

The  langusge  itself  ia  a  kind  of  P&li,  offering  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  words 
forms  analogous  to  those  which  are  modelled  hy  the  rules  of  the  P61i  grammar  still 
in  nse.  There  are,  however,  many  differences,  some  of  which  arise  from  a  closer 
adherenee  to  Sanskrit,  others  from  possible  local  peculiarities,  indicating  a  yet  un* 
settled  state  of  the  language.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Frinsep,  when  speaking  of  the 
L&t  inscriptions,  "  The  language  differs  from  every  existing  written  idiom,  and  is  as 
it  were  intermediate  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the  P&li."  The  nouns  and  particles 
in  general  foUow  the  P&li  structure;  the  verbs  are  more  frequently  nearer  to  the 
Sanskrit  forms ;  bnt  in  neither,  any  more  than  in  grammatical  PUi,  is  there  any 
great  dissimilarity  from  Sanskrit.  It  is  curious  that  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription 
departs  less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  others,  retaining  some  compound  consonants, 
nprin  priya  instead  of  Piya ;  and  having  the  representatives  of  the  three  sibilants 
of  tho  Devan&gari  alphabet,  while  the  others,  as  in  P&lT,  have  but  one  sibilant :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Kapur  di  Oiri  inscription  omits  the  vowels  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  rarely  distinguishes  between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  peculiarities 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  Semitic  character  of  its  alphabet. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  inscriptions 
with  P&K  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sanskrit  on  the  other,  would  require  a  laborious 
analysis  of  the  whole,  and  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  pains,  as  the  differences  from 
cither  would,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  comparatively  few  and  unimportant,  and  we  may 
be  content  to  consider  the  language  as  PUI,  not  yet  perfected  in  its  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  deviating  in  no  important  respect  from  Sanskrit.  P&lf  is  the  language  of 
the  writings  of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava,  Siam,  and  Ceylon ;  therefore  it  is  concluded  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Buddhists  of  Upper  India,  when  the  inscriptions  were 
engraved,  and  consequently  they  are  of  Buddhist  origin.  This,  however,  admits  of 
queaftion;  for  although  the  Buddhist  authorities  assert  that  Sakya  Sinha  and  his 
suecessors  taught  in  P&ll,  and  that  a  P&U  grammar  was  compiled  in  his  day ;  yet,  on 

*  Tumour,  *Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vi.  1060,  and  vii.  930;  Lassen,  ii.  271; 
Bnmonf,  i.  633,  ii.  778;  Cunningham,  'Bhilsa  Topes,'  108;  Sykcs,  *  Jour.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.,*  VI.  460 ;  Miiller, « Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,'  p.  23. 
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f  the  other  hand  they  afArm,  that  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  long  taught  orally  only, 
and  were  not  committed  to  writing  for  four  centuries  after  his  death,  or  until  b.c.  153, 
a  date,  no  douht,  suheequent  to  that  of  the  inscriptions.  In  fact,  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  Cingalese  Buddhists  appear  to  have  existed  in  Cingalese,  and  to 
have  been  translated  into  P&K  only  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 

According  to  M.  Bumouf  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  earliest  Buddhist  writings  were 
not  P&1(  but  Sanskrit,  and  they  were  translated  by  the  Northern  Buddhists  into  their 
own  languages,  Mongol  and  Tibetan.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  F&lf 
books.  The  Chinese  have  obtained  their  writings  from  both  quulers,  and  they 
probably  have  P&lf  works  brought  from  Ava  or  Ceylon.  They  have  also,  according 
to  M.  Bumouf,  translations  of  the  same  Sanskrit  works  that  are  known  in  the  North. 
It  is  by  no  means  established,  therefore,  that  P&lf  was  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  at  the  period  of  the  inscriptions,  and  its  use  constitutes  no  conclusive  proof 
of  their  Buddhist  origin.  It  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  adopted  as  being  the 
spoken  language  of  that  part  of  India  where  Piyadasi  resided,  and  was  selected  for 
his  edicts,  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people.  Hence,  also,  the  employment 
of  different  alphabets,  that  of  Kapur  di  Giri  being  the  alphabet  current  in.  Affghanistan 
and  Bactria,  as  we  know  from  the  Grseco-Bactrian  coins.  The  use  of  the  provincial 
or  local  alphabet  was  evidently  designed  for  the  convenience  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
familiar,  while  the  ancient  form  of  the  Devan&gari  was  that  employed  in  HindCist&n 
as  being  there  in  general  use.  The  popular  currency  of  the  language,  admitting  that 
it  might  have  been  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  north-west  of  India,  would  be  more 
likely  to  prevent,  than  to  recommend  its  use  as  a  '  sacred '  language,  and  its  being 
applied  to  such  a  purpose  by  the  Southern  Buddhists  was  in  some  degree  probably 
owing  to  their  being  as  a  people  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  would  then  assume  in  their 
eyes  a  sanctity  which  as  a  spoken  dialect  it  was  not  likely  to  possess.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was  understood  in 
all  the  countries  where  they  have  been  discovered,  beyond  the  Indus,  at  Dihlf,  in 
Behar,  in  Orissa,  and  Gujar&t,  where  we  know  that  very  different  dialects,  however 
largely  borrowing  from  a  common  source,  at  present  prevail.  Neither  is  it  likely  that 
edicts  intended  to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people  at  large  should  have  been 
intelligible  only  to  Buddhist  priests,  or  should  have  been  perpetuated  on  pillars  and 
rocks  solely  for  their  edification.  We  may  therefore  recognise  it  as  an  actually 
existent  form  of  speech  in  some  part  of  India,  and  might  admit  the  testimony  of  its 
origin  given  by  the  Buddhists  themselves — ^by  whom  it  is  always  identified  with  the 
language  of  Magadha  or  Behar,*  the  scene  of  Sakya  Sinha's  first  teaching — but  that 
there  are  several  difiercnces  between  it  and  the  M&gadhi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit 
grammars,  and  as  it  occurs  in  Jain  writings.  It  is,  as  Messrs.  Bumouf  and  Lassen 
remark,  still  nearer  to  Sanskrit,'  and  may  have  prevailed  more  to  the  north  than 
Behar,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  Panj&b,  being  more  analogous  to 
the  Sauraseni  dialect,  the  language  of  Mathura  and  Dihlf,  although  not  differing  from 
-  the  dialect  of  Behar  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom 
Sakya  and  his  successors  addressed  themselves.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
then,  although  necessarily  that  of  their  date,  and  probably  that  in  which  the  first 
propagators  of  Buddhism  expounded  their  doctrines,  seems  to  have  been  rather  the 
spoken  language  of  the  people  in  Upper  India,  than  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a 
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dan  of  religionists,  or  a  sacred  language,  and  its  use  in  the  edicts  of  Piyadasi, 
althongb  not  incompatible  with  Uieir  Baddhist  origin,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  ooncln- 
sire  proof  that  thej  originated  from  any  pecoliar  form  of  religious  belief^ 

r 

[In  a  subsequent  paper  '  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism' 
(J.R.A.S.,  xvL  229),  Professor  Wilson  enters  more  compre- 
hensiyely  into  the  linguistic  question  touched  upon  in  the 
aboTe  note :  the  following  extracts  will  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
sesion of  that  author's  present  viaw  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative antiquity  of  the  use  of  Sanskrit  and  P&li^  in  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures: — 

The  great  body  of  the  Buddhist  writings  consists  avowedly  of  translations ;  the 
Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Cingalese,  Barman,  and  Siamese  books,  are  all  de- 
claredly translations  of  works  written  in  the  language  of  India — ^that  which  is  com- 
monly called  Fan  or  more  correctly  ^on-Zoit-mo,  'or  the  language  of  the  Brahmans ;' 
and  then  comes  the  question,  to  what  language  does  that  term  apply }  Does  it  mean 
Sanskrit,  or  does  it  mean  P&U,  iuTolving  also  the  question  of  the  priority  and  origin- 
ality of  the  works  written  in  those  languages  respectively ;  the  Sanskrit  works  as  they 
have  come  into  our  hands  being  found  almost  exclusively  in  Nep&l,  those  in  P&U 
being  obtained  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and  Ava.  Until  very  lately,  the  language  desig- 
nated by  the  Chinese  Fan  was  enveloped  in  some  uncertainty.  .  .  .  The  mystery, 
however,  is  now  cleared  up.  In  the  life  and  travels  of  Hwau  Tsang,  written  by 
two  of  his  scholars  and  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  M.  Julien,  the  matter  is 
placed  beyond  all  dispute  by  the  description  and  by  the  examples  which  the  Chinese 
traveller  gives  of  the  construction  of  the  Fan  language,  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
proficient.  .  .  We  learn  frt>m  him.  ...  All  this  is  Sanskrit,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  it  is  not  M&gadhi,  the  proper  designation  of  the  dialect  termed  in 
the  south,  P&lf.  .  .  Hwan  Tsang  also  correctiy  adds  that  the  grammar  in  use  in 
India,  in  his  time,  was  the  work  of  a  Brahman  of  the  north,  a  native  of  Tula  or 
S&l&tula,  named  Fo-m-ni^  or  P&nini,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  grammarian.  .  .  . 
The  Buddhist  authorities  of  India  proper,  then,  were  undeniably  Sanskrit;  those  of 
Ceylon  might  have  been  P&K  or  M^dhi ;  were  they  synchronous  with  the  Sanskrit 
books,  or  were  they  older,  or  were  they  younger,  more  ancient,  or  more  modern  ?  .  . 
We  may  be  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  principal  Sanskrit  authorities  which  we  still 
possess  were  composed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  at  least;  how  much 
earlier  is  leas  easily  determined.     .     .    . 

We  may  consider  it,  then,  established  upon  the  most  probable  evidence,  that  the 
chief  Sanskrit  authorities  of  the  Buddhists  still  in  our  possession  were  written, 
at  the  latest,  from  a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  as  much  after,  the  era  of 
Chriatianity. 

Now  what  is  the  case  with  the  P&lf  authorities  of  the  south  ?  .  .  The  prin- 
cipal P&lf  works  of  the  south,  are,  therefore,  of  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to 
die  Sanskrit  Buddhistical  writings  of  India  proper,  and  date  only  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ. 

»  P&lf,  means— original  text,  regularity. — Maha.  Introd.  xxii. 
TOL.  II.  3 
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Professor  Max  Miiller  seems  to  concur  in  these  deductions, 
judging  from  liis  remark : — 

*  After  Buddhism  had  been  introduced  into  China,  the  first  care  of  its  teacliers 
was  to  translate  the  sacred  works  from  the  Sanskrit,  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  into  Chinese.' — *  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,'  p.  24.  London,  1857. 

Col.  Sykes,  however,  I  observe,  still  considers  that  he  has 
evidence  to  show  that  *  the  books  taken  from  India  to  China  by 
the  Chinese  travellers  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries 
were  equally  in  P&li'  (Times,  May  21, 1867),  basing  his  argument 
to  that  end  upon  M.  GutzlafiTs  catalogue  of '  Chinese  Buddhistical 
Works,'  published  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  p.  199 
(1848). 
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ALPHABETS. 


[In  continuation  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Art.  XVll.,  p.  8y  I  extract  the  substance  of  Prinsep's 
*  Completion  of  the  Pali  Alphabet/  which  the  decipherment  of 
the  Gim&r  text  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  enabled  him  to  verify.] 

First,  however,  I  must  take  a  review  of  the  Gimar  alphabet,  for 
it  is  evident  that  it  contains  many  additions  to  the  more  simple  ele- 
ments of  the  piUars.  These  additions^  to  which  only  I  have  time  to 
allude,  will  be  found  to  complete  the  alphabet  to  the  existing  standard 
of  the  Pali  of  Ceylon. 

The  most  remarkable  change  observable  in  the  alphabet  has  already 
been  noticed  in  my  paper  of  last  June,  namely,  the  substitution  of  the 
letter  |  for  -j  in  all  words  now  written  with  an  r  in  Sanskrit,  but  on 
the  piUars  spelt  with  an  /,  as  ^e~  >iiinlO»  etc.,  now  corrected  to 
r€->itl0  rdja,  dasaratha,  etc.  Although  there  are  many  words  in  the 
Sanskrit  in  which  the  use  of  the  I  and  r  is  indifferent,  still  the  in- 
variable employment  of  the  former  liquid,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  any  of  the  numerous  Prakrits  or  even  the  Apabhran- 
sas,  by  the  Sanskrit  grammarians.  .... 

Of  other  letters  made  known  by  the  Gimar  tablets,  we  may  notice 
first  in  order  the  t  or  ffh,  which  can  no  longer  be  denied  a  place,  or  be 
confounded  with  any  other  letter,  because  it  now  occurs  in  the  well 
known  word  ghariitdni  (S.  grihastdni),  and  in  meffha,  ghara,  ghdta,  etc., 
of  the  Kalinga  and  Sainhadri  inscriptions.  These  words,  it  must  be 
observed,  occur  only  in  those  tablets  of  the  Katak  inscription  wherein 
the  letter  I  is  used,  and  which  so  far  resemble  in  dialect  those  of 
Gimir.  The  orthography  of  grihastdni  on  the  pillars  is  girithdni.  It 
does  not  therefore  follow  necessarily,  though  there  is  every  probability 
thereof,  that  the  g  is  never  used  for  gh  ;  but  when  we  find  the  aspirate 
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present  in  other  words  of  the  same  monuments,  such  as  ghanti, 
sanghathasi,  etc.,  we  are  bound  not  imnecessarily  to  aspirate  the 
simple  g,  where  it  can  be  read  without  doing  so. 

The  nasal  of  the  first  class  of  consonants,  or  gutterals,  has  not  been 
yet  recovered,  because  its  place  is  generally  supplied  by  the  anunoara  ; 
but  in  one  or  two  places  I  think  the  ^  may  be  traced  in  its  primitive 
form  of  C :  at  any  rate  it  may  be  safely  constructed  so,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  form  in  No.  2  alphabet  ^  also  found  on  the  coins  in 
the  name  Simha  vihrama  (written  sometimes  singha),  and  from  the 
more  modem  form  of  the  Tibetan  R  ng. 

The  letter  yA  1|,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  even  in  the  Sanskrit.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  be  tardy  of  discovering 
it  in  the  ancient  alphabet.  Yet  in  PaH  this  letter  takes  the  place  of 
the  Sanskrit  ^  in  madhya,  madhyama,  *  middle,'  and  perhaps  of  rj  in 
nirjita  and  of  rdy  and  ry^  and  other  similar  compounds  which  in  pro- 
nunciation assimilate  to  jh  ;  and  it  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
P4H  than  a  Sanskrit  monument.  On  my  first  review  of  the  pillar 
alphabet,  I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  letter  f  as  jh,  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  word  bK'y  majhimdf  coupled  with  ukasd  and 
gevaydf  domestics  and  ascetics,  but  it  seemed  better  explained  by  n*  in 
other  places.  A  similar  expression  in  one  of  the  Gimdr  tablets  again  leads 
me  to  consider  it  as  jh^  viz. :  '  sankhitcna,  majhamena,  vistitetM,^  where 
the  central  word  is  written  Wb±  both  in  the  Gimir  and  in  the  Dhauli 
versions  of  the  concluding  paragraph.  Again,  in  the  pillars  it  is 
generally  inflected  with  the  t  or  the  d  vowel  mark,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  with  ri ;  and  lastly,  it  bears  considerable  affinity  to  the 
Bengali  ^  jh  which  also  resembles  the  r{  of  the  same  alphabet ;  I 
therefore  now  pronounce  f  without  hesitation  to  be  ajh;  and  I  must 
modify  former  readings  accordingly.^ 

The  n  of  the  second  class,  or  palatials,  is  an  acquisition  upon  which 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  TiU  language 
that  this  letter,  which  has  the  pronunciation  of  ng,  both  supplies  the 
place  of  the  Sanskrit  compound  letter yn  in  such  words  as  rdjndh  \\%\ 


^  This  it  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish:  ex.  gr.  in  the  western  tablet  of  the 
Feroz  l&t,  ndtanian  nijhipayitd  ddnatndahanti,  may  be  Sanakritized  as  follows: 

i||^A|l|U||  inf^nrr  ^l«l  ^I^Pn*  * expelUng  the  murderer  (from  the  town 
or  community)  they  shall  giye  him  an  alms.'  And  in  the  edict  regarding  animals, — 
ta  se  $q;ive  nqjhdpayitaviye — ^such  while  life  remains  shall  not  be  abandoned,' 

Vd^mf^n^*  and,  in  the  last  tablet,  for  dhamma  niyame  nijhayitd  hhuy$y  read 
ni^M^^^^  the  rules  of  dharma  shall  be  invincible' 
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of  a  prinoe,  and  ^mTT  djnd,  '  order' — and  of  ^,  or  ny  in  sncli  words 

as  ^^imi:  anyatah,  else,  l|«l||fi|  anydnt,  others;  and  in  l|i^^  many  ate. 
Pall  mannaU,  deems.  Now  these  and  many  other  examples  occur 
most  opportunely  in  the  Gim4r  inscriptions — ^the  letter  1%,  with  the 
necessary  Towel  inflections  \%  ne,  j^  ndy  or  %  no,  being  invariably  em- 
ployed in  all  snch  cases ;  as  in  the  sixth  tab]^t  above  quoted,  M1«A 
XAXOr-l-tJX  anata  agena  pardkamma :  whereas  in  the  Dihli  pillars  the 
word  anaia,  for  instance,  is  written  MX- A  annata,  with  the  dental  n, 
the  only  one  there  made  known  to  ns,  doubled  by  the  antuwara. 

The  next  form  of  n,  belonging  to  the  eerehrdl  series,  has  already 
been  made  known  to  us  firom  the  Sainhadri  cave  inscriptions,  X ;  and 
the  modem  derivative  forms  were  on  that  occasion  described  (see  page 
1045  of  volume  vL)  In  the  present  inscription  this  n  invariably 
follows  the  letter  r,  as  in  Sanskrit;  ex.  gr.  D'BdIZ-  Bhammacharanam 
*  the  progress  of  religion.'  The  vowel  affixes  are  united  to  the  central 
perpendicular  stroke  as  3!  J  f  ns,  nd,  no.  A  few  words  written  in 
Sanskrit  with  the  dental  n,  are  found  in  the  inscription  written  with 
Z,  as  janaaa,  dasanam  (7th  and  8th  tab.)  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  grammatical  Pali  of  books.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
regular  Pr&krit,  this  is  the  only  n  which  ever  stands  singly  in  a  word. 

The  only  letter  of  the  labial  series  which  was  yet  wanting  to  us, 
the  ph,  is  most  fortunately  recovered  through  the  indubitable  expres- 
sion mdldni  eha  phdldni  eha  in  the  second  tablet  of  Girnar — '*  both 
roots  and  fruits' — ^written  y^Tild  b-Olfd*  In  the  letter  Jet  we  at  once 
perceive  the  prototype  of  the  ph  of  No.  2,  and  the  ^  of  the  Tibetan 
alphabet :  and  we  see  the  reason  why  this  was  departed  from  in  the 
N&gari  form,  T^  by  turning  the  stroke  outward,  lest  by  turning 
inwards  it  should  be  confounded  with  the  i^  or  sA,  a  letter  unknown 
in  our  old  alphabet.  With  reference  to  my  former  remark  on  the 
duplication  of  alphabetic  forms  to  produce  the  aspirates,  it  may  be 
adduced  as  an  additional  argument  for  such  an  assumption  that  in  the 
oldest  of  three  plates  from  Kaira  with  copies  of  which  I  have  been 
lately  favoured  by  Dr.  A.  Bum,  the  ph  of  the  word  phala  is  twice 
written  pp  in  lieu  of  ph,  which  is  the  augmented  or  aspirated 
form  used  in  the  other  plates,  and  which  is  more  consistent  with  the 
original  type  now  disclosed  to  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  hh  I  would  merely  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  that  I 
have  discovered  the  period  and  cause  of  the  two  very  opposite  forms  of 
this  letter  which  are  found  in  later  alphabets,  as  for  instance  the  Mah- 
ratta  hh  and  the  Tibetan  hh  (which  agrees  with  the  Devan&gari  or 
KntOa  of  the  10th  century)  and  have  proved  them  both  to  descend 
from  the  original  H ;  the  Mahratta  may  be  said  to  follow  naturally 
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from  the  Sainhadri  fonn ;  the  other  I  have  traced  on  the  Sauraehtra 
coins  of  Skanda  and  Eumara  Gupta,  where  Bometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  form  is  employed,  the  latter  being  the  natural 
course  followed  by  the  pen  in  imitating  the  sculptured  letter  t^, 
beginning  at  the  top,  viz. :  f%,  whence  would  gradually  follow  &,  and 
if  with  the  headstrok^  common  to  all  the  modem  characters. 

The  Palf  contains  but  one  «.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
in  our  ancient  alphabet  the  prototype  of  either  the  Sanskrit  If  or  ^. 
Of  these  letters  I  only  notice  the  early  forms,  because  I  have  inserted 
them  in  the  accompan3dng  lithographed  plate.  The  modem  form  of 
V  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  'H  of  the  Samudragupta,  or 
No.  2  alphabet,  where  again  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  was  intro- 
duced as  a  trifling  modification  of  the  letter  fj,  or  », — ^in  feuit,  hj 
closing  the  outer  stroke  or  doing  the  same  thing  to  this  as  was  done  to 
the  p,  to  haye  the  elSect  of  duplication  or  aspiration.  Or,  it  may  be 
more  proper  to  consider  it  a  toritten  modification  of  the  more  ancient 
form  b  found  on  the  copper-plate  grants  of  the  third  century  dug  up 
in  the  Gujardt  peninsula,  whence  the  transition  is  more  evident  and 
palpable  to  the  various  P41{  and  Sinhalese  forms,  the  Cashmere  form 
and  even  the  modern  N&garl  and  Bengdlf . 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tdliha  sha,  If,  in  the  old 
alphabet,  but  there  is  plausible  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was 
originally  merely  the  murddna  or  cerebral  s  %  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction,  invented  to  denote  another  modification  of  the  sibilant 
required  in  the  refinement  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  In  the  oldest 
Gujardtf  plates,  these  are  written  with  simple  linear  marks  in  the 
middle,  and  exactly  the  same  stmcture  is  retained  in  the  square  P&li 
alphabet  or  stone  letter  of  Barma,  except  that  the  stroke  in  the  oentre 
is  contracted  into  a  dot ;  further,  they  are  merely  rounded  in  the  modem 
Burmese  for  the  facility  of  writing.  In  no  other  alphabets  that  I  know 
of  are  the  analogies  to  the  original  type  so  fidthfiilly  preserved  as  to 
shew  that  these  two  sibilants  were  originally  the  same  letter  reversed 
in  position,  a  mode  frequently  adopted,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  before,  in  Indian  alphabets,  to  represent  slight  modifications  in 
sound  (see  voL  vi.  p.  476-6.) 

The  most  ancient  Sanskrit  form,  however,  of  the  tiliba  ah  is  one  I 
have  just  discovered  on  a  genuine  inscription  of  the  time  of  Chandra- 
gnpta  [S4h  Inscription].  This  type  is  evidently  the  original  of  the 
form  so  common  on  early  Hindu  coins  and  inscriptions,  whence  are 
directly  descended  the  Tibetan  ^,  the  Bengilf  H,  and  the  modem 
N4gari  If,  which  heretofore  presented  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  deri- 
vation of  our  alphabetical  symbols. 
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Having  thus  recovered  the  complete,  and,  as  I  consider 
it,  the  primeval  alphabet  of  the  Indian  languages,  I  have 
arranged  in  the  accompanying  plate  the  changes  each 
letter  has  undergone  in  successive  centuries,  as  de- 
duct from  absolute  records  on  copper  or  stone.  The 
table  furnishes  a  curious  species  of  palseographic  chro- 
nometer, by  which  any  ancient  moniunent  may  be 
assigned  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written,  even  though  it  possess  no  actual 
date. 

I  begin  with  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  because  I  suppose  that  the  alphabet  which  we  pos- 
sess, as  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  was  that  in  which  their  sacred  works  had  been 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Buddha  himself,  who 
died  in  the  year  543  b.c. 

What  in  some  measure  confirms  this  hypothesis  is, 
that  the  Sanskrit  character  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ  (of  which  I  have  introduced  a  specimen  in  the 
plate  from  the  genuine  document  above  alluded  to),  differs 
only  so  much  from  the  original  form  as  the  habits  of  a 
class  of  writers  distinct  in  religion  and  more  refined  in 
language  might  naturally  introduce ; — just  as  we  after- 
wards find  an  equal  degree  of  modification  from  the  type 
of  Asoka's  time,  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  of  five  centuries 
later,  on  the  pillars. 

The  Asoka  alphabet  (the  Sanskrit  one)  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  of  our  Saurashtra  coins,  which  may 
thence  be  pronounced  to  be  anterior  to  the  Gupta  series.* 
The  Gujarat  plates,  dated  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Samvat  era,  differ  but  little  from  the  Allahabad  pillar  or 
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Samudragupta  inscriptioii,  but  that  little  is  all  in  fEtyour 
of  their  superior  antiquity. 

Of  the  more  recent  alphabets  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
an3rthing.  The  Tibetan  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  Kutila  alphabet  is  taken  from  the 
inscription  sent  down  in  facsimile  by  Col.  Stacy  from 
Bareli ; — we  learn  thence  that  the  artist  was  of  Kanauj ; 
and  we  see  that  the  Bengali,  which  was  drawn  from  the 
same  focus  of  learning  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  does 
not  differ  more  from  it  than  the  modifications  it  has 
undergone  since  it  was  domiciled  in  the  lower  proyinces 
will  explain ; — ^indeed,  all  old  Sanskrit  inscriptions  from 
Benares  to  Katak  differ  only  from  the  Kutila  type  in 
haying  the  triangular  loop  ^,  instead  of  the  roimd  one  if. 

A  hundred  other  modifications  of  the  primitive  cha- 
racter might  be  easily  introduced  were  I  to  travel  south- 
ward or  to  cross  to  Ava  or  Ceylon ;  but  I  purposely  avoid 
swelling  the  table,  and  inchide  only  those  epochas  of  the 
Indian  alphabet  which  can  now  be  proved  from  unde- 
niable monuments.  On  a  former  occasion/  the  Amara- 
vati,  Hala  Canara,  and  Talinga  alphabets  were  traced  to 
the  Gupta  as  their  prototype,  and  thus  might  others  be 
deduced;  but  another  opportunity  must  be  sought  of 
placing  the  whole  in  a  comprehensive  table; 

In  conclusion,  I  may  again  regret  that  our  printers 
did  not  take  for  their  standard  the  form  that  would  have 
served  to  blend  the  Bengali  and  the  Hindi  into  a  common 
system! 

[Prinsep's  observations   introductory  to  his  Chronological 

»  *  Jour.  Ai.  Soc.,  Beng.',  toI.  vi.,  p.  219  (March,  1837^. 
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Table  d  Alphabets  appear  to  have  been  designedly  brief,  as 
the  seyeral  series  had  already  been  &eely  examined  and  des- 
canted upon  in  the  occasional  Essays  which  had  from  time 
to  tune  been  dcToted  to  the  independent  illustration  of  each. 
The  definition  of  almost  every  letter  was  now  an  accepted 
fact,  and  under  the  treatment  of  Prinsep's  practised  eye  and 
ready  hand,  each  form  might  be  compared  in  its  multiple 
transitions  and  ramifications,  by  the  veriest  tyro  in  Indian 
PalsDography.  I  have  copied,  literatim — ^in  pL  xxxvii.,  xxxviii. 
— his  original  synopsis;  but  as  his  labours  in  elucidation  of 
ihese^  and  other  cognate  alphabets,  were  detached  and  scattered 
over  many  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  Journal  he  so  long  and 
efficiently  edited,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  faciUties 
afforded  by  the  imitative  faculty  of  our  German  neighbours, 
who  have  reproduced,  in  movable  types,  these  and  some  further 
varieties  of  the  local  characters  first  deciphered  by  my  author, — 
to  introduce  into  a  printed  table  many  of  the  older  forms 
omitted  in  the  lithograph ;  and  I  have  further  profited  by 
the  progress  of  type-founding,  to  add  to  the  general  series 
certain  provincial  alphabets,  which  illustrate  the  literal  changes 
incident  to  independent  naturalization,  as  well  as  those  due 
to  epochal  departure  from  the  parent  stock. 

It  will  be  seen  &om  this  observation,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  my  elsewhere  usually  accepted  authority;  but 
in  this  case,  his  unvarying  frankness  and  candour  have  of 
themselves  paved  the  way  for  my  justification,  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  had  his  intellect  been  spared  to  us,  he  would  himself 
have  been  prompt  to  reduce  to  a  more  consistent  and  mature 
theory,  the  imperfect  hypothesis  somewhat  hastily  enimciated 
on  the  initiatory  publication  of  these  fac-similes. 

The  general  subject  of  the  rise  and  transitional  development 
of  Indian  alphabets  spreads  itself  over  various  sections  of 
research,  and  requires  to  be  considered  from  different  points 
of  view,  the  more  prominent  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
recapitulate  as  concisely  as  possible. 
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I.  Regarding  the  probable  date  of  the  earliest  use  of  the 
type  of  character,  of  which  Asoka's  edicts  present  us  with  the 
first  extant  example,  Prinsep  hazarded  an  opinion  that  two 
centuries  of  anterior  currency  might  fairly  be  assigned  to 
that  style  of  writing.  This  idea  pre-supposed  somewhat  of 
an  exclusively  sacred  character,  as  pertaining  to  the  alphabet ; 
but  by  no  means  implied  that  the  literal  series  did  not  pre-exist 
in  an  earlier  or  less  perfect  form.  A  conjectural  limit  of  this 
description  may  of  course  be  indefinitely  extended  or  contracted, 
but  I  myself  should  be  disposed  to  enlarge  considerably  the 
period  of  the  previous  culture  of  so  perfect  and  widely-spread 
a  system  of  alphabetical  expression.^ 

II.  As  respects  the  derivation  of  the  literal  series,  Prinsep 
had  clearly  a  leaning  towards  associating  it  with  the  Greek, 
grounded  upon  the  similarity  and  almost  identity  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  each,  the  phonetic  values  even  of  which  fell  into  appro- 
priate accord.  That  these  similitudes  exist  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  or  degree  to  authorize  an 
inference  that  the  one  system  borrowed  directly  irom  the  other. 
Prof.  Weber,  following  out  Prinsep's  idea  in  another  direction, 
has  sought  to  establish  a  Phoenician  origin  for  the  Indian  alpha- 
bets.' This  theory  I  regard  as  altogether  untenable,  for  we  not 
only  have  to  get  rid  of  the  inversion  of  the  direction  of  the 
writings— sufficiently  intelligible  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  deriva- 
tive from  that  stock — but  we  have  to  concede  a  much  larger 
amount  of  faith  to  fancied  identities  of  form ;  and  lastly,  we 
have  to  place  this  excellently  contrived  alphabet  in  juxtaposition 


quarante-sept  ngn^  qui  B'asBemblent  et  se  combinent  suiTant  Tobjet 
qu'on  yeiit  exprimer.  £!lle  s'est  rSpandne  et  s'cst  divis^e  en  diyeraefl  branches.  Sa 
Bouroe,  s'^tant  61aigie  per  degr^  elle  a*  est  acoommod^e  anx  usages  des  pays  et  auz 
besoins  des  hommes,  et  n*a  cprouy6  que  de  l^g^res  modiiications.  En  g6n6ral, 
eUe  ne  s'est  pas  sensiblement  ^cart^  de  son  origine.  Cest  surtout  dans  Tlnde 
centrale  qu'elle  est  nette  et  correctc." — '  Memoires,  etc.,'  p.  72. 

'  TJeber  den  Semitischcn  Ursprung   des  Indiscben  Alphabetcs. — *  Zeitschrift,' 
1866,  p.  389. 
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and  oontrast  with  a  system  of  writiiig  manifestly  claiming  a 
quad-Semitic  parentage,  but  as  imperfect  and  ill-adapted  for 
the  expression  of  Indian  languages  as  it  is  possible  to  conceivey 
which  we  find  in  concurrent  use  in  the  contiguous  provinces  of 
Northern  India.  Certainly^  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  the 
Pill  alphabet  of  Asoka's  day  bears  every  impress  of  indigenous 
organization  and  local  maturation  under  the  special  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  speech  it  tras  designed  to  convey. 
Though,  amid  the  marvels  that  are  daily  coming  to  light  in 
regard  to  the  march  of  languages  and  the  varieties  of  the  sym- 
bols employed  to  record  the  ancient  tongues,  it  might  be  possible 
to  concede  so  much  of  identity  to  the  two  sets  of  characters  as  a 
common  but  indefinitely  remote  starting  point  might  be  held  to 
imply.^ 

m.  Was  the  P£li  alphabet  sacred  or  profane?  classic  or 
vernacular?  monumental  or  popular?  The  answer  to  these 
queries  must,  I  think,  be  decidedly  against  its  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  former,  in  any  case ;  it  wOl  be  safer  to  say  that, 
up  to  a  certain  period,  it  was  employed  both  for  one  and  the 
other,  and  stood  as  the  sole  medium  of  graphic  commimication. 
This  primitive  character  may  well  have  proved  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  record,  so  long  as  the  language  it  was.  called 
upon  to  embody  remained  as  simple  as  that  for  expression  of 
which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  originally  designed 

1  [  M.  Barth^lmy  St.  Hilaire,  in  a  review  (*  Journfd  des  Sayants/  January,  1857)> 
of  the  yahtable  work  of  M.  £.  Renan,  on  the  Semitic  Languages  (Parifl,  IS66),  enters. 
into  an  examination  of  the  relatiTe  claims  to  priority  of  the  Indian  and  Phoenician 
alphabets.  His  remarks  on  the  remote  antiquity  and  independent  and  spoiitaneoua 
elaboratioii  of  the  Indian  alphabet  are  sound,  but  the  general  argument  is  marred  by 
a  want  of  due  discrimination  between  the  P&li  and  Sanskrit  influences,  and  is  deficient 
in  all  referenoe  to  the  co-existent  Semitic  system  of  writing  of  the  northern  proWnoes. 


precis^ment  plus  simple,  quoique  moiti^  plus  court ;  il  est,  k  Trai  dire,  moins  oom- 
plet.  Pour  ma  part,  ie  oommrends  mieuz  les  Semites  recevant  de  troisi^me  ou 
qiiatri^me  main  ralpthabet  indien,  et  I'adaptant  k  leur  usage,  en  le  r^uisant  de 
moiti^  et  en  le  mutilant,  que  je  ne  comprends  les  Indiens  receyant  oet  alphabet 
infoime  et  oonfus  et  le  portant  ik  la  perfection  que  nous  sayons.'— p.  62.] 
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and  adapted.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Sanskrit  element, 
it  was  necessarily  subjected  to  preyiously-needless  combinations, 
and  under  this  and  other  processes  perhaps  lost  some  of  the  stiff- 
ness of  outline,  which  it  may,  nevertheless,  have  retained  together 
with  its  original  literal  simplicity  among  the  vulgar/  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  improved  style  of  writing,  suited  for  more  polished 
literature ;  as  in  the  existing  orthography  of  Hindi,  contrasted 
with  the  elaboration  of  Sanskrit  alphabetical  definitions.'   Prinsep 

^  Major  Canmngham  speaks  of  *  the  extremely  rare  use  of  compound  letters'  in 
the  Badohist  legends  engraved  on  the  Bhilsa  Topes.  He  remarks,  'only  three 
instances  occur  throughout  all  these  inscriptions ;  and  they  are  certainly  exceptions 
to  the  common  practice  of  Asoka's  age,  which  adhered  to  tne  simplest  P&U  forms/ — 
<  Bhilsa  Topes/  p.  268. 

'  [  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  certain  evidences  bearine  on  this  question,  which  I 
may  append  in  fiirther  illustration  of  my  present  arg^menQ :  'I  imagine' it  must  be 
conceded,  whether  on  the  indications  afforded  by  inscriptions,  coins,  or  Buddhist 
relics,  that  the  ancient  P&ll  or  M&gadhi  alphabet  had  once  a  very  extended  currency, 
and  likewise  that  for  a  lengthened  period  it  retained  its  separate  identity.  It  occurs 
in  Asoka's  edicts  at  Dihli,*  AUahkb&d,  Matia,  Bakra,  Dhauli,  and  Gim&r;  its  appear- 
ance in  these  several  localities'*  would,  prima  facie^  imply*  either  that  it  was 
intelligible  to  the  people  at  large  throughout  ue  circle  embraced  within  these 
geographical  boundaries,  or  that  it  was  the  recognized  sacred  alphabet  of  Buddhism : 
opposea  entirely  to  the  latter  supposition  is  the  departure  from  its  use  in  the  Kapur 
di  Giri  text  of  the  edict  itself,  and  the  modification  the  language  is  seen  to  have 
been  subjected  to  in  some  of  the  P&li  transcripts,  to  meet  apparently  the  local 
dialects  of  each  site.'  [I  do  not  imply  from  this  that  the  edicts  were  ordinarily 
designed  to  be  within  reach  of  the  vision  of  the  people,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  tables,  even  if  it  was  expected  that  the  literary  ciUtivation  of  the  populadon 
at  lam  was  sufficient  to  create  manj  readers.!  "On  coins,  the  characters  can 
scarcely  be  thought  to  hold  any  reli^ous  signification,  but  the  available  medaUic 
testimony  contrioutes  largely  to  the  inference  that  these  characters  formed  the  ordi- 
nary meoium  of  record  in  the  majority  of  the  states  included  within  the  limits  above 
adverted  to.  In  this  alphabet  exclusively  are  expressed  the  legends  of  numerous 
series  of  coins  of  purely  local  type,*  its  cnaracters  are  found  associated  on  the  one 
part  with  the  Greek  of  Ag^athocles  and  Pantaleon,'  and  its  phonetic  signs  are  con- 
joined with  counterpart  Anan  legends  on  certain  classes  of  the  Jkhat  coins.*  The  Bud- 

*  Of  the  two  stone  pillars  at  Dihli,  one  was  moved  down  from  near  Khizrfib&d, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas— the  other  was  taken  from  Mirat — '  Jour.  Arch.  800. 
Delhi,'  p.  70,  I860  [vol.  i.,  p.  324.] 

^  Otner  inscriptions  in  this  character  occur  at — 1.  Sanchi — '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.', 
Tol.  vi.,  pi.  xxvii.,  p.  461,  and  vol.  vii.  pi.  Ixxiii.,  p.  562 ;  2.  Gya — Caves,  *■  Jour. 
As.  Soc.  ^nff .',  vol.  vi.,  pi.  xxxv.,  Nos.  2  and  3,  p.  676  ;  these  are  of  the  epoch  of 
Dasaratha,  who  followed  Suyasa,  the  immediate  successor  of  Asoka !  8.  Eatak — 
Udayagiri  Caves, '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  vi.,  pi.  liv.,  p.  1072 ;  4.  Eatak — Ehan- 
dagiri  Rock,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  vi.,  pi.  Iviii.,  p.  1080.  And  we  ma^  now 
a^  a  but  sightly  modified  form  of  writing  as  discovered  in  the  Mehent616  inscription 
in  Ceylon.     *  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xiii.,  p.  175. 

*  'Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  vol.  iv.,  pi.  x.  and  xxxv.,  and  vol.  vii.,  pi.  Ix.  and  Ixi 

'  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  vol.  v.,  pi.  xxxv.,  p.  8  and  9 ;  *  Ariana  Anti<iua,'  pL 
yi.,  pp.  7)  8,  9,  and  11. 

*  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  vol.  vii.,  pi.  xxxii.  fi.  203.1 
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himflelf  has  originated  the  inquiry  as  to  how  much  a  change 
of  alphabetical  symbols  might  be  incident  to  the  use  of 
a  more  perfect  language  as  compared  with  the  necessities  of 
the  local  P&li ;  and  to  this  I  am  disposed  to  attach  even  more 
weight  than  he  apparently  contemplated;  the  leading  conception 
was  suggested  to  him  by  the  advance  displayed  in  this  direction 
by  the  S&h  inscription  at  6im&r^  which,  because  it  contained 
the  name  of  Asoka,  he  conceived  should  be  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  He  was  content,  therefore,  to  accept 
this  system  of  writing  as  absolutely  contemporaneous  with  that 
employed  in  the  public  edicts  of  the  early  patron  of  Buddhism. 
However,  we  need  not  now  claim  so  distinct  a  concession  as 
this,  as  Asoka's  name  is  only  made  use  of  in  the  subsequent 
monument,  as  a  whilom  benefactor  in  a  similar  cause,  for  which 
the  Sah  king  claims  credit  at  a  later  day. 

lY.  Among  other  causes  that  are  liable  to  have  affected  the 
march  of  alphabetical  divergence  from  the  one  fixed  model,  may 
be  noted  the  cursive  departure  from  the  older  form,  which 
though  not  exclusively  monumental,  was  evidently  better  suited 
for  lapidary  purposes  than  for  facility  and  rapidity  of  expression 
by  the  amanuensis ;  ^  and,  under  this  aspect,  there  would  arise 

dhist  relics  do  litHe  towards  elacidating  the  expansive  spread  of  this  style  of  writing;* 
bat — if  righthr  interpreted — ^they  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  antiquity  oiits 
ordinary  employment  in  its  eyen  then  fixed  form.*  [This  inference,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  mihtate  against  my  conclusion  that,  at  a  suhsequent  period,  and  in  excep- 
tional localities,  the  P&li  language  and  the  P&U  letters  did  not  hecome  the  special 
sectarian  vehicles  of  the'Buddhist  faith,  as  opposed  to  the  Sanskrit  tongue  and  its 
more  copious  alphabet,  whose  use  was  affected  by  the  Br&hmans.]  Dr.  Stevenson 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  the  Nasik  cave  inscriptions,  ^  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  Br&h- 
xnans  and  Buddhists,  in  these  early  days  of  our  era,  lived  in  peace  with  one  anotiier, 
and  were  both  favoured  and  protected  by  the  reignine  sovereinis ;  and  that,  among  the 
former,  tiie  Sanskrit  language  was  used  in  writing,  and  the  Pr&krit  by  the  latter ;  the  two 
lang^uages,  probably,  holding  the  same  place  to  one  another  that  the  Sanskrit  and 
the  vemaciuars  do  at  present' — 'Jour.  6omb.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  July,  1863,  p.  41.] 

'fin  my  last  paper  on  this  subject  I  remarked,  *  We  have  evidence,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  to  prove  that  the  eastern  nations  often  availed  themselves  of  a  cursive 
hand,  in  common  with  the  more  formal  character  reserved  for  inscriptions.  These 
wonld  each  be  naturally  affected,  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  forms — ^by  the 
material  which  had  to  receive  the  writing. 

*ThuS|  the  straight  wedge-shaped  elements  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet^  were 

*  <  Jonr.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xui.,  p.  108 ;  *  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  299,  etc. 
^  Layard,  *  Discoveries,*  etc.,  346  and  601,  etc.,  *  Jour.  Bomb.  As.  Soc.*,  vol.  xvi. 
n.  215. 
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a  still  more  obvious  reason  for  the  rounding  off  of  angularities 
as  the  complex  orthography  of  the  Sanskrit  gained  head  upon 
the  simple  letters  of  the  local  Pali.' 

singularly  well  fitted  for  easy  expression  on  tablets  of  Babylonian  clay,  and  eqaallj 
suited  to  rock  inscriptions,  while  the  written  hand,  executed  only  on  a  smooth 
surface,  presented  no  difficulties  to  any  series  of  curves  or  complicated  lines.  In 
addition  to  leather*  and  other  materials,  i^e  ancient  Persians,  we  also  leani,  wrote 
upon  TtiB^  (Birch-bark).  The  Indians,  we  know,  adapted  this  substance  to  the 
same  uses,*  and  possibly  the  Indian  Yedas  are  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  this 
very  material ;  whether  its  employment  was  limited  to  the  population  whose  delects 
were  expressed  in  the  Arian  character  we  have  no  means  of  saying,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  the  Northern  Indian  races  knew  of  its  use,  the  M&gadhis  would  not 
have  remained  long  deprived  of  it,  or  some  suitable  substitute ;  that  they  also  wrote 
with  ink  is  amply  established  by  the  discovery  ^f  letters  so  written  on  the  rolio 
caskets  at  Sanchi.^' 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  a  most  apposite  illustration  of 
the  justice  of  my  openine  remark,  in  the  shapne  of  a  Babylonian  clay-tablet — ^now 
in  the  British  Museum — of  about  600  b.c,  which  is  impressed  with  cuneiform  characters 
on  the  one  face,  and  inscribed  with  Phoenician  letters  on  the  other.  The  Babylonian 
character  is  not  very  perfect,  but  the  Phoenician  has  evidently  been  difficult  to 
execute,  in  comparison  to  the  simple  lines  of  the  associate  inscription ;  the  curves 
of  the  letters,  and  the  depth  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  Unes,  to  ensure  permanence, 
have  clearly  puzzled  the  stile  of  the  artist,  whose  knowledge  of,  and  aptitude  in,  the 
formation  of  the  letters,  are  otherwise  sufficiently  apparent.  While  adverting  to  these 
subjects,  I  would  further  draw  attention  to  the  double  sjrstem  of  writing  in  use  in 
ancient  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  concurrent  record  of  spoils,  etc.,  almost  uniformly 
depicted  in  the  Konyunjik  marbles,  where  the  one  scrn)e  uses  a  broad  stile  with  a 
clay  cylinder  or  book-tablet ;  and  the  other  appears  to  be  writing  with  a  more  pointed 
instrument,  on  some  pliable  material. — See  ikyard,  ii.  184,  *  Monuments  of  Ninereh,' 
pi.  58 ;  as  well  as  Nos.  59  and  15*  British  Museum. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  Indian  question,  I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  tradition  in  Huen  Thsang's  time^  evidently  went  to  the  effect,  that  the  ecurly 
Buddhist  scriptures  of  K&syapa's  council  were  written  *  sur  des  feuilles  de  tdla 
(^Imier),'  and  that,  in  such  form,  ^il)  4es  r^pandit  dans.  I'lnde  entidre.' — 
'  Histoire,'  p.  158.  Albiruni,  in  speakmg  of  his  own  experience  in  the  eleventh 
century,  notices  the  use  of  paper  (JlcoJ,  and  the  local  employment,  'dans  le  midi 

de  rinde,'  of  the  leaves  of  the  Tdri  (4^^} ;  to  which  he  adds,  'mais  dans  les 
provinces  du  centre  et  du  nord  de  I'lnde,  on  employe  T^corce  int^rieure  d'un  arbre 
appel^  touz  (  j%^)«  C'est  avec  T^corce  d'un  arbre  du  m^me  genre  qu'on  recouvre  lee 
arcs :  ceUe-d  se  nomme  bhct^'*  (fr^)- — '  Reinaud  M^moire  sur  I'lnde,'  p.  805. 

Further  references  are  given  to  '  Arrian,'  1.  viiL,  c.  is. ;  Foe-koue-ki,'  p.  392,  etc.] 
1  [Dr.  Weber  has  instituted  certain  philological  comparisons,  in  the  hope  of 

*  Assyria— P.  H.  Gosse,  London,  1832,  p.  546. 

^  Hamzse  Ispah&ni  a^SI  f\J^  ^^y  P-  ^^^1  ^^^  ^^x^*    'Libri  inventi  sont, 

in  quibus  deposits  erant  variss  eorum  disciplines,  omnes  lingua  Persica  antiqua 
Bcripti  in  cortice  tilz.' — See  also  ^  Ayin-i  Akbari,'  vol.  ii.,  125. 

*  Masson  in  A.  A.  p.  60  and  84.  See  also  fig.  ll*  pi.  iii.  Ibid.  Masson  con- 
tinues his  remarks  on  substances  used  to  receive  writing :  *  In  one  or  two  instances 
I  have  met  with  inscriptions ;  one  scratched  with  a  stylet,  or  sharp-pointed  imple- 
ment around  a  steatite  vase,  extracted  from  a  Tope  at  Darunta ;  another  written  in 
ink,  around  an  earthen  vessel,  found  in  a  Tope  at  Hidda ;  and  a  third  dotted  on  a 
brass  vessel.' — See  also  'Reinaud  Memoire  sur  I'lnde,'  p.  305. 

*  *Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  xiii.,  p.  110;  *  Bhilsa  Topes,'  299;  <Jour.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  394. 
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This  Sanskrit  action  upon  the  indigenous  form  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  date  at  which  we  are  now  able  to  cite  extant 
examples  of  the  F&li  letters ;  and,  as  I  have  claimed  for  the 
latter  an  antiquity  very  inadequately  represented  by  their  use 
under  Asoka,  so  I  may  assume  an  independent  process  of  matura- 
tion under  the  influence  of  the  former  language,  in  written  docu- 
ments, which  is  not  necessarily  restricted  in  its  point  of  depar- 
ture to  the  date  of  the  lapidary  models  of  which  that  monarch 
has  left  us  examples.     Indeed,  these  very  monuments,  in  their 
bearing  upon  each  other,  already  exhibit  the  early  phase  of  an 
irregular  adyance  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  normal  letters, 
in  the  greater  amoxmt  of  oompound  consonants  to  be  found  in 
use  in  the  Gim&r  edict,  as  contrasted  with  the  DhaiJf  transcript, 
and  the  still  more  simple  records  of  the  Eastern  pillars,  which, 
in  point  of  time,  are  absolutely  subsequent  to  the  two  former 
inscriptions.     And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  form  a  justifiable 
basis  for  a  line  of  argument  I  have  elsewhere  adopted  in  reply- 


being  able  to  determine  the  initial  method  of  writing  in  India  by  the  definition  of  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  words  employed  to  describe  the  endorsement  of  the  edicts  of 
Aaoka.  FoUowm^  out  the  Greek  and  Latin  analogy  of  the  derivation  of  the  art  of 
writing,  implied  m  the  ypd^^  *  to  grave,'  and  acrtboy  '  to  scratch/  he  contrasts  the 

infleetioiiB  from  the  roots  fim  <^^  (^10,  which  occnr  in  the  opening  passage  of 
tiieae  inaeriptions;  the  one  signifying  *  to  smear/  and  also  '  to  write/  the  other,  he 
affirms,  meaning  piinuurily  *  to  scratch  into/  and,  secondarily,  '  to  vrrite.'  Any  ezcln- 
siTe  indnction,  however,  from  these  materials  is  denied  to  us  in  the  fact  that  the  two 
words  occur  in  abeolnte  juxtaposition,  and  almost  as  if  they  were  convertible  terms ; 
there  can  be  no  difSculty  in  admitting  that  the  one  root  exists  with  almost  a 
leading  meaning  for  writing  in  the  South  (and  in  Bengal  f^^ ;  while  in  the  north 
it  has  retained  a  nearly  exclusive  signification  for  smearing,  plastering,  etc.  The 
f^PQf ,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  its  primary  intention  was  to  scratch  into,  or,  more 

frobably,  to  draw  a  line^  holds  its  position  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  dialects  of 
ndia  aa  the  special  indication  of  writing.  However,  these  comparisons,  incomplete 
and  nnsati^actory  as  they  must  needs  be,  are  complicated  by  a  douot  as  to  the  original 
derivation  of  the  word  Upi,  In  the  P&li  transcripts  of  Asoka's  edicts  the  ortho- 
graphy is  assured ;  but  in  the  Kajpur  di  Giri  text,  in  spite  of  Professor  Wilson's  most 
deteimined  conversion  of  the  initial  letter,  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it 
ooeors,  the  word  is  palpably  and  uniformly  dipt  (dtpitam,  dipikiiam,  etc.),  which,  as 


(yoL  XV.,  pp.  19,  24,  187).  The  Intimate  Arian  lUehitOf  occurs  in  one  passage  aa 
the  corripondent  ot  the  P&li  likhitdti  (Gim&r,  i.  10) ;  but  usually  the  dip  ^  the 
northern  alphabet  answers  to  the  likh  of  the  south  (iv.  11,  v.  9). 
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ing  to  those  who  follow  too  implicitly  Prinsep's  first  idea  of  the 
progress  of  writing,  and  who  seem 

Disposed  to  admit  of  but  one  single  element,  as  liable  to  affect  the  march 
of  alphabetical  development — that  of  time.  To  show  how  feUacioos  any  notion 
of  a  neeessarilff  progressiTO  change  would  be,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  very 
slight  modification  that  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  in  the  local  alphabets  of  Gnjar&t, 
etc.,  during  seyeral  centuries;  and  I  would  inquire,  if  this  argument  is  to  hold 
good,  how  much  of  difference  ought  we  to  be  able  to  detect  between  the  alphabet  of  the 
Vallabhi  copper-plates,  which  they  would  date  in  the  sixth  century  a-d.,^  and  the 
style  of  writing  in  use  in  the  Western  Caves,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
characters  in  prevalent  use  among  the  Buddhists  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  And  yet,  a 
reference  to  the  facsimiles  in  pi.  xxxvii.  will  demonstrate  how  essentially  limited  tiie 
alterations  effected  by  this  lapse  of  ages  really  were !  Prinsep,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
prepared  ~  with  his  usual  faimess~-to  concede  that  there  were  other  causes  likely  to 
influence  these  alphabetical  mutations,  though  his  original  idea  had  clearly  been  to 
assign  all  impulse  in  this  direction  to  the  effect  of  time.  Had  he  lived  to  perfect  his 
theory,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  accepted  other  agencies  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  results  to  be  accounted  for :  prominent  among  these  would,  I 
think,  have  to  be  placed,  the  advance  or  retardation  due  to  nationality  or  other  local 
influences ;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  account  for  the  various  separate 
alphabets  that  we  find  in  all  their  independent  diversity  at  a  later  period  of  Indian 
progress.^ 

Prinsep*8  own  impression,  above  reprinted,  will  display  how  little  reliance  could 

1  <Bhil8a  Topes,'  p.  149. 

*  As  my  readers  may  be  glad  to  learn  what  Albiruni  says  on  the  state  of  the  dis- 
tributive varieties  of  wnting  current  in  his  day,  I  append  M.  Reinaud's  version  of  the 
entire  passage : — *  On  compte  plusieurs  ^critures  dans  I'lnde.  La  plus  r^pandue  est 
celle  qui  porte  le  nom  de  tiddha^matraca  (cli^w«  Ju«»)'ou  substance  paifaite;  elle 
est  usit^e  dans  le  Cachemire  et  k  Benar^  qui  sont  maintenant  les  deux  principaux 
foyers  scientifiques  du  pays.  Ou  se  sert  ^galement  de  cette  ^criture  dans  le  Madnya- 
De^a,  appel^  aussi  du  nom  d' Aryavartta.  Dans  le  Malva,  on  £ut  usage  d'une  6critare 

appelee  nagara  (S^  )  '•  oeUe-ci  est  dispos^e  de  la  mSme  mani^re  que  la  premiere ; 

mais  les  formes  en  sont  diff^rentes.    Une  troisidme  6criture,  nom^e  arAt^Mo^ory 

(^jdl3  J;i),  c*e8t-^dire  ll  moiti^  nagari,  et  qui  participe  des  deux  premieres,  est 

nsit^e  dans  le  Bhatia  (<Ljl^)  et  dans  une  partie  du  Bind.  Parmi  les  autres  6cri- 
tures,  on  peut  citer  le  malcdry  (^jliiLi),  usit6  dans  Malcascheva  (immaL«) 
au  midi  du  Sind,  pr^  de  la  cdte ;  le  besandiba  ((■  >i\\mi.|),  employ^  k  Bahmanava, 
ville  appel6e  aussi  Mansoura;  le  kam&ta  (d-^U^),  usit^  dans  le  Kamate,  pays  qui 
donne  naissance  aux  personnes  appel^es,  dans  les  armdes,  du  nom  de  Kannara  (^j^} ; 
Tandri,  employ6  dans  rAndra-De^a  ou  pays  d'Andra  (^A:^*^  i^^)  ;  le  dravidi,  usit^ 
dans  le  Dravida  ou  Dravira ;  le  lari,  dans  le  Lar-De^a  on  pays  de  Lar ;  le  ganra 
{\<jy)t  ^«"  Ic  Purab-Deqa  (^/*ifc>  ^J^^  ^™  region  oiientale  (le  Bengale) ;  et 
le  bikchaka  (uXuJLj  )  dans  le  Oudan-Pourahan&ka  {CS\:Jbj^  J^l) .  La  demidre 

6criture  est  celle  dont  se  servent  les  bouddhists  (ju)!V'— M.  Reinaud,  'M^moire  sur 
rinde,'  p.  298. 
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be  plaoad  on  a  jndgmeat  whick  did  not  take  this  element  into  oonnderation,  for  he 
aiwpw,  on  the  mere  ground  of  forms  of  letters,  a  higher  antiqnity  to  the  Gajar&t 
oopper-platea,  than  he  does  to  the  Gupta  inscriptions ;  whereas,  we  now  know,  that 
the  Gnptas  preceded  the  Yallahhis ! 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  tracing  the  alphabetical  adyances  made  by  these  diffe- 
rent sectionB  of  Indian  races,  instead  of  comparing  two  series  of  literal  signs  that  had 
been  thos  far  matured  by  different  hands,  he  would  haye  worked  upon  surer  ground. 
To  support  my  assertion,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  yarieties  of  types  of  letters 
to  be  foond  on  the  nearly  contemporaneous  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  dynasty.  If  we 
enmine  the  Allah&h&d  writing,^  and  contrast  it  with  that  on  the  Bhitari  Lfct,*  we 
discoyer  considerable  difference  between  the  general  configurations  of  the  majority  of 
the  characters  in  each — ^yarying  from  scarcely  perceptible  modifications  to  an  absolute 
difference  of  form  in  others ;  for  instance,  the  ^i  If,  ^,  Ify  and  ^  are  yirtuaUy 
the  same  characters  in  both  inscriptions,  but  their  outlines  are  by  no  means  identical, 
while  the  signs  i^,  jf,  w,  and  ^^  are,  so  to  speak,  different  letters.  To  carry  out 
the  contrast,  let  us  refer  to  the  Bhilsa'  inscription.  Here  again  we  find  a  general 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  letters  and  most  distinct  modification  or  absolute  diyer- 
genoe  from  theAllah&b6d  type  in  the  following  characters — ^^>  ^,  ^9  Jjff  Ify  i{» 

lf>  T>  V  V'  ^'  ^^  ^' 

Y.  As  to  the  poBsible  influence  of  the  Semitic  character  of 
Northern  India  on  the  collateral  P&li ;  I  should  reduce  this  to 
the  very  TniniTnum  under  its  direct  PalsDographic  aspect/  and 
should  eyen  prefer  to  adTocate  the  converse  proposition.  There 
are  here  also  some  singular  alphabetical  coincidences  which^ 
however,  had  better  be  reserved  for  examination  under  the 
notes  on  the  Arian  character.  A  point  which  adds  mate- 
riallj  to  the  difficulty  of  instituting  any  useful  comparisons 
in  regard  to  this  division  of  the  subject  is  our  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Arian  branch  of  the 
Semitic  tree  into  the  regions  south  of  the  Hindti  Kush 
and  its  extension  into  the  sub-Himalayan  belt  towards  Has- 
tinapdr.    For,   as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  alphabet,  its 


1  '  Jonr.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,'  yol.  yL,  p.  969.— See  Translation,  yol.  i.,  p.  233. 

*  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  yoL  yi.,  p.  1.— English  Version,  yol.  L,  p.  240. 

*  *  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  yol.  yi.,  p.  466.— Noticed  at  p.  246. 

4  [  I  am  not  at  all  certain,  howeyer,  that  the  Arian  alphabet  did  not  contribnte 
the  letter  ^,  the  eqniyalent  of  l(  in  its  own  series,  to  serre  in  the  Sfth  inscription  as 
^.  The  original  character  has,  to  my  perception,  more  of  mechanical  coincidence 
with  the  general  tendency  of  the  Arian  formation  of  letters,  than  of  homogeneity  with 
the  alphabet  of  the  South ;  and  it  is  cnrious  to  obsenre  how  soon  the  perpendioolar 
eentre  stroke  of  the  original  became  horizontal  nnder  local  treatment.  The  proper 
Indian  b  « If  >  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  haye  been  €i  indigenous  adaptation.] 

VOL  n.  '^  . 
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earliest  appearance,  within  our  ken,  is  in  the  oounterpart 
edict  of  Asoka  at  Kapur  di  Giri  in  the  PeshAwur  -valley. 
Two  items,  however,  suggest  themselves  as  important  in  the 
general  inquiry.  (1)  The  greater  amount  of  pure  Sanskrit 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription^  carries  in  its  text,  as  illustrating^ 
the  descending  course  of  that  language' ;  and  (2)  the  ultimate 
and  not  very  long  delayed  extinction  of  all  trace  of  the  once 
extensively  prevalent  Arian  character,  and  its  supersession  by 
the  more  exiwt  and  appropriate  system  of  writing  indigenous  to 
the  south ! ' 

^  r  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  236.] 

s  [  PrinBep  had  already  noticed  this  fact  in  connexion  with  other  data  then  at  his 
cozomand — '  The  yemacular  language  of  India  at  that  period,  then,  yaried  in  different 
provinoes ;— it  apjproached  more  to  the  Sanskrit  in  the  N.W./  etc. — vol.  yii.,  p.  280. 
The  poesession  of  several  letters  requisite  for  the  due  definition  of  Sanskrit  orUio- 
£^phy,  hut  unneeded  in  P&lf  writing,  is  also  important.] 

'  [l  have  usually  avoided  complicating  the  simple  PalsBOgraphic  inquiry— on 
which  alone  my  data  entitle  me  to  speak — with  any  reference  to  the  important  light 
philology  must  he  exacted  to  throw  upon  the  ^cral  question?    I  depart  from  my 


Indian  languages.  Mr.  CaldwelVs  position  may 
'  That  the  Dr&vidian  languages  are  to  he  affiliated,  not  with  the  Indo-European, 
hut  witii  the  Scythian  group  of  tongues ;  and  that  the  Scythian  family  to  which  Uiey 
appear  to  he  most  closely  allied  is  the  Finnish  or  Uflrian."*  [The  scope  of  the  term 
Dr&vidian  is  defined  hy  the  author  as  follows :]  '  Tne  idioms  which  are  included  in 
this  work  under  the  general  term  ^  Dr&vi^ian'  constitute  the  vernacular  speech  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India.  With  the  exception  of  Orissa 
and  those  districts  of  Western  India,  and  the  Dekhan,  in  which  the  Gujar&thi  and 
the  Mar&^hi  are  spoken,  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  portion  of  India,  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  river  Ncrbudda  (ISarmad&)  to  Cape  Cormorin,  is  peopled, 
and  frt>m'the  earliest  period  appears  to  have  been  peopled,  by  different  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  race,  speaking  mfferent  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language — ^the 
language  to  which  the  term  *  Dr&vit^an'  is  here  applied ;  and  scattered  offuioots  from 
the  same  stem  may  be  traced  stiU  further  north  as  far  as  the  Bajmahal  hiUs,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  mountain  fSutnesses  of  Beluchist&n.  The  Gujar&thi,  the  Mar&thi 
(with  its  offshoot  the  Konkani),  and  the  Uriya,  or  the  language  of  Orissa.  idioms 
which  are  derived  in  the  main  frY>m  the  decomposition  of  the  Sanskrit,  form  the 
yemacular  speech  of  the  Hindu  population  withm  their  respective  limits :  besides 
which,  and  besides  the  Dr&vidian  languages^  various  idioms  which  cannot  be  termed 
indigenous  or  yemacular  are  spoken  or  occasionally  used  by  particuhur  classes  resident 
in  Feninsular  India.' 

*  The  idioms  which  I  designate  as  '  Dr&vidian '  are  nine  in  number,  exolnaive  of 
the  Bajmahal,  the  l/r&on,  and  the  Brahui.'     They  are  as  follows:    1,  Tamil; 

'  *  A  comparative  Grammar  of  the  Drftvidian  or  South  Indian  Family  of  Langvagct, 
by  the  'BLev.  K.  Caldwell,  B.A.    London,  Hamson,  1856/ 

I*  Cf.  also  Norris'  Scythian  text  of  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun. — *  Jour.  Boy.  As. 

SOC.,'  vol.  XV. 

*  The  discovery  of  this  Dr& vidian  element  in  a  language  spoken  beyond  the  Indus 
vroves  that  the  Brividians,  like  the  Aryans,  the  Grssco-Scythians,  and  the  Turco 
fiongolians,  entered  India  by  the  North- Westem  route. — p.  23. 
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In  this  iudcterminate  state,  I  am  content,  for  the  present,  to 
leave  the  general  question  of  the  progressive  development  of 
the  writing  of  India  proper ;  being  convinced,  that  no  uniform 
or  absolute  law  can  be  enunciated  applicable  to  the  varied 
circumstances  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  pakeography  of  the 


2«  Telaga;  3,  CasarcBe;  4,  MalAjr&lam;  6,  Tola— [tiie  renudninff  four  tnl  •ntirdjr 
imeiiltiTated,  destitate  of  written  characters,  and  comparatiTenr  little  Known — 
6,  Tedbi  or  Tndim ;  7,  Kota ;  8,  Crond  or  Goand ;  9,  Khond  or  Kund,  or,  more  pro« 
perl  J,  the  Kn.  The  pro^rtionable  numbers  of  the  seTeral  races  by  whom  the  Ian* 
guaces  and  dialeeti  mentioned  abore  are  spoken  appear  to  be  as  follows : 

1  10,000,000 

2  14,000,000 

3  5,000,000  ,  ,9  I  .ft  f^^ 

4  2|600;000  I  «2»1«0.<X» 

5  160,000 

6  to  9 500,000 

'  tVliilst  I  r^;ard  the  grammatical  stracture  and  preTailin|^  characteristica  of  the 

DriTidian  idioms  as  ScyUiian,  I  claim  for  them  a  position  m  the  Scythian  group 
which  is  independent  of  its  other  members,  as  a'tSstinet  family  or  fl;enas,  or,  at  least, 
as  a  distinct  subgenus  of  tongues.  They  belong  not  to  the  Turkish  fiimily,  or  to  the 
Ugrian,  or  to  the  Hongolian,  or  to  the  Tungnsian,  .  .  .  but  to  tlie  ^up  or 
clasB  in  which  all  these  families  are  comprised.  On  the  whole,  the  Dr&Ti^ian  lan- 
gua^  may  be  regarded  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Finnish  or  Ugrian  family,  with 
special  aiSnitieB,  as  it  aj^pears,  to  the  Ostiak.'^-p^  46. 

The  conclusions  amred  at  with  regard  to  tho  Northern  Indian  languwi  ure 
summed  up  thus^-'  It  is  admitted  that  TOfore  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  or  Sanskrit 
meaking  colony  of  Br&hmans,  Kahatrivas,  and  Yaisyas,  the  greater  ^rt  of  Northern 
Ittdia  was  peopled  by  rude  aboriginal  tribes,  called  by  Sanskrit  writers  Mldchchas, 
Daayua,  Nishadas,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  reodTod  opinion  that  those  aboriginal  tribes 
were  of  Scythian,  or,  at  least,  of  non* Aryan  origin.  On  the  irruption  of  ue  Aryans, 
it  would  naturally  happen  that  the  copious  and  eipressiye  Sanskrit  of  the  centering 
race  would  almost  OTorwhelm  the  Yocabulary  of  t&d  rude  Scytiiian  tongue  which  was 
spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Nevertheless,  as  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
Scythian  tongues  possesses  peculiar  stability  uid  persistency ;  and  as  the  pre- Aryan 
trices,  who  were  probably  more  numerous  than  the  Aryans,  were  not  aniiUiuated,  out 
only  reduced  to  a  depcmdent  position,  and  eyentually,  m  most  instances,  incorporated 
in  the  Aryan  community,  the  large  Sanskrit  addition  which  the  Scythian  yernacnlara 
TGoeiTed  would  not  neoesaarily  alter  their  essential  structure,  or  deprive  them  of  tiie 
power  of  influencing  and  assimilating  the  speech  of  the  conquering  race.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  spoken  idioms  of  Northern  India  waa 
f^tmi  the  first,  and  always  continued  to  be,  in  the  main,  Scythian ;  and  the  change 
which  took  place  when  Sanskrit  acquired  the  predominance,  as  the  Aryans  graduafly 
extended  their  conquests  and  their  colonies,  was  rather  a  change  of  yocabulary  than 
of  gnunmar. — a  change  not  so  much  in  the  arrangement  and  vital  spirit  as  in  the 
muUinei  of  me  lan^^uage.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  have  the  merit  of  according  better 
than  any  other  with  existing  phenomena.  Seeing  that  the  Northern  vemaculan 
possess,  with  the  words  of  the  Sanskrit,  a  grammatical  structure  whidi  in  the  main 
appeaxa  to  be  Scythian,  it  seems  more  corr^  to  represent  those  languages  as  having 
a  Scythian  basis,  with  a  larg^  and  almost  overwhelming  Sanskrit  addition,  than  as 
having  a  Sanskrit  basis,  with  a  small  admixture  of  a  Scythian  element.'— p.  88. 
'  Tho  Scythian  substratum  of  the  North-Indian  idioms  presents  a  greater  number  of 
points  or  agreement  witii  the  Oriental  Turkish,  or  with  that  Scythian  tongue  or 
nmily  of  tongues  of  which  the  new  Persian  has  been  modified,  than  with  any  of  the 
Dr&yidian  languages.'— p.  S9. 


• 
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multifarious  languages  and  nationalities  embraced  amid  the 
indigenous  or  intrusive  races^  who  in  succession  may  have 
peopled  portions  of  that  land. 

I  now  insert  the  type  Table  of  transitions  of  the  Indian 
Alphabet  referred  to  at  page  41.  This,  like  Prinsep's  litho- 
graphed synopsis,  requires  but  little  introductory  notice,  as  it 
should  be  sufficiently  explanatory  in  itself,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  mention,  that  I  have  modified  some  of  the  head- 
ings of  the  earlier  alphabets,  which  I  have  felt  boimd  to  retain 
unaltered  in  the  artist's  copy  of  Prinsep's  original  fac-similes.^ 

The  derivations  of  the  six  leading  or  epochal  series  of  the 
general  table  may  ordinarily  be  gathered  from  the  notices  and 
translations  of  the  original  texts  of  each,  inserted  in  various 
parts  of  this  publication.' 

The  so-entitled  Nerbudda  character  is  taken  from  a  set  of 
copper-plate  grants,  of  uncertain  date,  found  at  Seoni  in  the 
Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories;'  and  the  Eistna  alphabet, 

1  [  As  the  accompanying  Table  of  Alphabets  has  lately  appeared,  nnder  a  slightlj 
yariea  form,  in  the  worl  ox  another  anthor,  it  is  necessary  ror  me  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  be  inserted  in  this  place  without  the  usual  acknowledgment.  My  Publisher, 
in  making  his  preparations  for  the  present  reprint,  import^  at  my  request,  firom 
Germany,  such  of  tne  Sanskrit  types,  cased  unon  Prinsep's  originals,  as  were  deemed 
requisite  for  the  illustration  of  tne  Palsograpnic  history  of  Indian  writing.  As  some 
difficulties  presented  themselycs,  on  the  amval  of  this  foreign  type,  in  regard  to  its 
justification  and  assimilation  with  our  own,  it  was  determined  to  set  up  the  entire 
table  before  it  was  required  in  the  order  of  the  consecutiye  articles.  This  was  done, 
and  the  first  rough  proof  had  been  submitted  to  me,  when  Mr.  Austin's  managing 
superintendent  intimated  that  if  I  had  no  objection  he  intended  to  lend  the  table  for 
puhlication  in  Mr.  Monier  Williams'  Sanskrit  Grammar.  I  of  course  assented 
willingly  to  this  arrangement,  merely  stipulating,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  for  the 
due  aduiowledgment  of  the  deriyation.  I  heard  nothing  farther  on  the  subject  till 
the  work  in  question  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  IJniyersity  Ptess, 
when  I  naturally  looked  for  the  expected  recognition  of  the  use  of  my  materials. 
Howeyer.  to  my  surprise,  I  could  discoyer  no  notice  whateyer  of  obligations  to 
my  publisher  or  myself.  Upon  making  inquiries,  I  discoyered  that  there  had 
been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  terms  under  which  these  materials  had  been 
permitted  to  be  used ;  and  Mr.  Williams  assures  me  that  he  was  not  in  any  way 
made  aware  of  my  interest  or  concern  in  the  synopsis,  and  therefore  necessarily  fiiiled 
to  acknowledge  tne  merely  secondary  title  I  claim  in  its  reproduction.] 

'  [No.  1,  yol.  ii.  p.  8,  et  seq,  of  this  publication ;  No.  %  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./ 
yol.  yi.,  P'  1042;  see  also  Steyenson,  *  Bombay  Journal,'  July,  1858,  and  January, 
1864 ;  No.  3,  Art.  xix.  infH ;  No.  4,  yol.  i.,  p.  233;  No.  5,  yol.  i.,  p.  262;  No.  6, 
yol.  i.,  p.  821.] 

s  [See  p.  726  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  yol.  y.  (1836),  and  also  Piof.  Wilson  on 
'  Chattivarh  Inscriptions,'  <  Asiatic  BtMearches,  yol.  xy.,^  p.  507.] 
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which  follows,  was  obtained  from  inscriptions  at  Amar&vati  in 
Berar.> 

For  the  niore  modem  alphabets,  which  are  arranged  irrespec- 
tive of  their  relative  antiquity,  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  such 


^  [Piiiuep  explains  tiie  source  from  whence  be  deriyed  the  materials  for  this  alphabet 
in  the  following  remarks :] — <  In  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  are  ten  manuscript 
Tolmnes  of  drawines  of  scalptore,  imaees,  architecture,  and  inscnptions,  forming  part 
of  the  celebrated  collection  of  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie.  The  greater  portion  of  tnese 
are  as  yet  unknown  and  nndescribed.  None  of  the  series,  as  rar  as  we  can  ascertain, 
have  been  published,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  of  these  interesting  documents 
eoold  be  digested  in  some  conyenient  arrangement  and  made  accessible  to  the  learned 
woild,  eroeciaUy  now  that  the  invention  of  lithoflnaphy  offers  a  cheap  and  expeditious 
means  or  effecting  such  an  object.  We  were  in  nopes  of  combining  their  puolication 
in  the  form  of  a  volume  or  two  of  plates,  with  the  digest  of  the  Mackenzie  manu- 
scripts, which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Society,  the  Government  has  lately 
entrusted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor  at  Madras,  the  author  of  *  Oriental  Historical 
Manuscripts.*  As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  these  curious  volumes,  Captain 
Cunningham  has  kindly  favored  me  with  the  two  lithographs  numbered  as  pis.  x.  and 
xi.,  voL  vi.,  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  He  has  selected  toe  two  longest  inscriptions 
from  the  volume,  No.  18,  entitled  *  Antiquities  at  Amar&vatl,'  a  town  in  the  fier&r 
province,  situated  on  the  Eistna  river  to  the  west  of  N&gpur. 

'  The  majority  of  the  sculptures  of  Amarftvatf  seem  to  belong  to  a  magnificent 
dehgopay  or  "uudahist  shrine;  but  there  is  an  admixture  towar(U  the  end  of  the 
Tolnme  of  objects  of  the  linga  worship.  An  accurate  map  of  the  town  is  prefixed, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  ruined  cUhgopa,  whence  the  relics  are  taken,  was  on  a 
mound  of  150  feet  diameter,  now  converted  into  a  tank.  It  is  called  Dipaldinua 
(translated  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  '  the  mound  of  lights '),  which  so  resenibles  the 
name  of  a  similar  place  of  Buddhist  celebrity  in  Ceylon  (Dambadinna),  that  we 
imagined,  on  seeing  the  inscription  from  the  east  side  of  the  gateway,  some  mistake 
must  have  been  committed ;  for  on  comparing  the  characters  with  pi.  xxviii.  of  the 
'  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  v.,  p.  654,  their  perfect  identity  with  the  Ceylonese  type 
of  old  N&gari  was  manifest :  inaeed  the  three  initial  letters  appear  to  form  the  same 
word  '  mt^i* ....  and  the  same  combination  there  recognizea  as  '  Mahdr^fa*  .... 
drew  Captain  Cunningham's  attention  while  copying  the  penultimate  line  of  the 
present  inscription. 

*■  The  second  inscription,  occupying  the  two  sides  of  pi.  xi.,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,' 
ToL  vi.  [the  Eistna  alphabet],  is  altogether  of  a  different  class,  although  the  book 
states  it  to  have  been  procured  from  ike  same  town,  Amar&vati. 

'  The  character  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  cave  inscriptions  at 
Mah&balipur  and  other  places  to  the  westward ;  the  essential  portion  of  each  letter 
also  assimilates  very  closely  to  the  alphabets  of  the  Chattisgarh  and  Seonf  inscriptions, 
and  this  has  served  as  the  key  by  which  I  have  effected  the  transcription  of  the  whole. 
'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  alphabet,  which  we  may  aptly  denominate  the 
Andhra  character,  from  its  locality,  may  be  traced  the  gradual  transition  from  the 
more  simple  Devan&garf  of  Northern  India  (No,  2  of  AUah&b&d,  Gi^a  and  Gujarftt) 
to  the  complicated  or  florid  writing  of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  On  comparmgit 
with  the  Hala  Kanara,  or  ancient  ^amatic,  the  letters  n,  <,  y,  r,  L  kh,  thy  dhy  bh, 
which  may  be  regarded  in  some  degree  as  test  letters,  because  they  have  undergone 
more  variation  than  others  in  the  modem  writing  of  different  provinces,  are  nearly 
identical.  There  is  also  an  incipient  loop  in  the  lower  line  of  many  of  the  letters 
whidi  becomes  afterwards  more  developed  in  the  west  and  south.  The  TeHnga  or 
Telngu  character  is  one  step  frirther  removed,  but  it  springs  directly  from  the  Hala 
Kanua,  and  xetains  many  of  the  Andhra  letters  still  unchanged,  particularly  the  dh 
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type  as  chanced  to  be  available,  amid  which  may  be  found  some 
isolated  forms  that  might  stand  but  indifferently  the  test  of  local 
criticism. — ^E.T.]  . 

and  ih.  In  the  accompanying  plate  (*  Jonr.  As.  Boc.  Bene./  toI.  ti.  pi.  xii)  we  bave 
ihoQfbt  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  these  resemblances,  ana  point  out  the  peculiarities 
note^  that  no  means  may  be  neglected  of  facilitating  tne  examination  of  other 
inscriptions  that  may  link  on  naturally  at  either  end  of  this  fragment  of  the  chain 
of  our  Indian  pahoc^pby.' 


\ 
\ 
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XIX.— EXAMINATION  OP  THE  8AH  INSCRIP- 
TION  FKOM  GIRNAR  IN  GUJARAT. 

SANSKRIT  INSCRIPTION,.  No.  1,  FROM  JUNAGARH. 

[]  I  insert  Jas.  Pnnsep's  translation  of  the  S&h  inscription  at 
Gim&r  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal' — 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  superseded 
in  the  acquisition  of  more  perfect  copies  of  the  monumental 
writing  than  he  was  constrained  to  rely  upon — in  order  both  to 
complete  the  record  of  his  contributions  to  an  important  section 
of  Indian  Numismatics,  and  to  serve  as  a  needful  introduction 
to  his  notes  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  which  retain,  with  but 
limited  exceptions,  their  pristine  value ! — ^E.  T.j 

After  the  announcement  made  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  that  the  Govemor-Gteneral  has  acceded  to  my 
request,  for  the  deputation  of  an  officer  to  take  exact  fac- 
similes of  the  several  inscriptions  in  Gujarat,  which  have 
turned  out  to  be  of  so  important  a  nature,  it  may  seem 
premature  or  superfluous  to  continue  the  publication 
of  the  analysis  of  the  less  perfect  document  now  in  my 
hands.  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  uncertain  passages  that 
the  expected  corrections  are  desired.  The  body  of  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  both  in  the  Pali  edicts 
of  Gimir,  lately  published,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  in- 
scription from  Junagarh,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  my  present  notice. 
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I  should;  indeed,  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Capt.  Laing, 
who  executed  the  cloth  facsimile  for  the  President  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  and  to  Dr.  Wilson  himself, 
who  so  graciously  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  when,  doubt- 
less, he  might  with  little  trouble  have  succeeded  himself 
in  interpreting  it  much  better  than  I  can  do,  from  his 
well-known  proficiency  in  the  Sanskrit  language;  it 
would,  I  say,  be  an  injustice  to  them  were  I  to  with- 
hold the  publication  of  what  is  already  prepared  for  the 
press,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  property  and 
their  discovery,  and  to  mix  it  with  what  may  hereafter 
be  obtained  by  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  spot. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  tixe  inscription  iteel^ 
I  insert  Dr.  WUson's  account  of  the  site. 

'  The  rock  containing  the  inscriptions,  it  should  be  observed,  is  about 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Jun&gad,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  base 
of  Qimir,  which  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  marks,  I  should  think, 
the  extremity  of  the  Maryddd  of  the  sacred  mountain.  The  Jainas,  aa 
the  successors  of  the  Bauddhas,  greatly  honour  it.' 

The  rock  or  large  stone  above  alluded  to,  appears  to 
contain  aU  three  inscriptions.  On  the  eastern  side  facing 
the  Qim&r  hiU  are  the  edicts  of  Asoka  in  the  old  cha- 
racter ;  on  the  western  side,  the  Sanskrit  inscription  which 
I  have  selected  as  my  theme  for  the  present  occasion ; 
and  on  the  southern  side  a  third  inscription,  longer  even 
than  either  of  the  others,  but  somewhat  more  modem, 
and  less  distinct. 

The  western  inscription,  then,  is  near  the  top  of  the 
stone ; — ^it  covers  a  surface  of  ten  feet  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  by  five  feet  in  height.  The  stone  is  a  good 
deal  cut  or  worn  away  in  two  places,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  anything  has  beei^  lost  on  the  outer  edges,  the 
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irregularities  there  visible  proceeding  from  the  contour 
of  the  stone.  Capt.  Laing's  fecsimile  is  lithographed  on 
a  very  reduced  scale  in  the  ^Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./ 
voL  yii.,  pi.  xv. 

The  character  is  only  one  remove  from  the  Buddhist 
alphabet  of  Gimar.  It  has  the  same  mode  of  applying 
the  vowel  marks  e,  a,  and  Oy  in  particular  to  those  excel- 
lent test  letters,  tiy  n,  and  m.  The  vowel  i  is  still  formed 
of  the  three  dots ;  but  I  need  not  more  fully  dilate  upon 
its  peculiarities,  since  I  have  already  inserted  the  whole 
alphabet,  as  ISo.  3  of  the  comparative  table  [Fls.  xxxviii., 
xxxix.]  A  few,  also,  of  the  principal  passages  are  now 
subjoined  on  a  larger  scale  in  pi.  xix.,  ^  Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,'  vol.  vii.,  as  upon  them  rests  the  value  with  which 
this  inscription  will,  doubtless,  be  regarded  in  Europe  a^ 
well  as  in  India,  on  account  of  the  historical  information 
it  is  calculated  to  afford. 

Once  transcribed  into  modem  [N'agari  a  Sanskrit  in- 
scription becomes  easily  intelligible  through  the  aid  of  a 
skilful  pandit.  In  the  present  instance,  it  has  only  been 
necessary  to  change  two  or  three  dubious  letters  to  enable 
Xamalakanta  to  explain  to  me  the  contents  of  all  the 
contLQUous  passages  which  still  exist  on  the  stone,  and  it 
is  fortunately  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  from  the  con- 
text what  must  have  occupied  most  of  the  spaces  now 
eroded  or  mutilated. 

Tkanblahon  op  the  GibmXr  Bbidob  Inso&xption  (Apbil,  1838). 

(Be  it)  aooompliahed!'    This  yery  impassable  bank  at  the  foot  ot  the  hill  city 
(GKiinagara*) (15  syllables)  with  wide  expansion  and  with  great 

^  The  same  inyocation,  nddham,  is  used  in  the  Skandagnpta  inscription,  pi.  i. 
^  The  rowels  of  the  word  Girinagar  are  wanting,  but  the  name  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, bong  modem  Gimftr.  ^ 
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depth  of  Btrong  masonry,^  carried  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  said  hill,  filling  ap 

the  interstices  or  irregularities  in  even  layers,  up  to  the  height  of  the  bank 

(30) by  a  chosen  (architect  ?)  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  being 

completed  most  substantially,  by  embanking  off  in  various  ways  the  water 

(50) by  workmen  cheered  on  by  kindnesses,  and  with  a  vast  abundance 

of  materials,  was  in  progress.  Then  the  work  continued  under  fayor  of  the  Efijfe 
Mah&kshatrapa  (the  great  patron  of  the  warrior  class),  who  was  named  Sw&mi 

Ghastfima (and  was  completed)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  eon,  the 

Kshatrapa,  mindful  of  the  lessons  of  his  instructors,  the  rfcj&  named  Arid&m6,*  in 

the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  M&rgairsha (afterwards)  by  an 

immense  inundation,  brought  on  by  heavy  rains,  converting  the  whole  sui&oe  of 
the  earth  into  an  ocean,  and  making  a  mass  of  mud  of  the  hilLof  Urjayata  (?) —  .... 
by  the  tempestuous  waves  of  the  Pale^int  river,  and  its  several  tributaries,  the  bridge 

(was  carried  away.     Subsequently) in  conformity  with  the  original 

design,  (it  was)  repaired  with  blocks  of  stone  from  the  hill,  remedying  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage  way  with  numerous  long  beams  and  trees  laid  across, — and  skilftdly 

uniting  them (A  second  time)  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  in  a  fierce  hurricane 

and  flood,  (it  was)  broken  down  and  much  damaged, (after  which),  with 

stones  and  trees  and  piles,'  and  massive  bcams^  stretched  across,  it  was  again  put 
into  complete  repair,  with  an  indestructible  embankment,  having  a  length  of  400 
cubits,  and  in  like  manner  having  a  breadth  of  75  cubits,  in  a  wonderful  manner 

taking  out  all  the  water,  and  laying  diy  the  bed  of  the  river  ^ by  Pupya 

Gupta,  the  territorial  treasurer  of  R&ja  Chandragupta  Maurya,  (this)  was  caused 
to  be  done :  and  by  the  Yavana  r&ja  of  Asoka  Maurya,  (named)  Tushaspa,  it  was 
ornamented  with  cornice  and  parapet,  and  with  an  artificial  canal  visible  there, 
over  which  the  bridge  also  extended,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  approval  of  the  r&j&. 
(Afterwards)  by  him,  who,  being  predestined  from  the  womb  to  the  unceas- 
ing and  increasing  possession  of  the  fortunes  of  royalty,  was  invited  by  all  daases 
waiting  upon  him  for  the  security  of  their  property — to  be  their  king : — who,  from 
clear  intelligence,  has  not  suffered  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life ; — who  is  faithful  to  hia 
promises— who  is  courteous  in  'speech— who  in  battle,  opposed  hc9  to  face  with  an 
equal   antagonist,  and  threatening  to  discharge  his  weapons,  oompaMionates  hia 

yielding  foe who  gives  hope  to  those  of  their  own  accord  repairing  to  him 

to  beseech  for  succour preserving  the  ancient  customs  of  the  town  unin- 

1  ^(ff^  ^|^T»  the  joining  or  cementation  of  masonry,  is  now  called  by  a  similar 
name  jbrd*.    I  suppose  the  piers  or  foundations  to  be  intended. 

*  *|  I H  iXK^  I  ^  (sic)— if  this  is  cotrecUy  traced,  it  contains  a  grammatical 
error,  in  the  substitution  of  T  for  ;  afterif.  The  name  miffht  be  read^^rt;  or 
MudrOf  were  the  preceding  woranamno.  The  date  may  be  read  either  varthe  dunBop- 
tatita  {md)  followed  by  numerals, — or  AH  damni  nathte  dwuaptati  vaitare^  in  tiie 
72nd  year  after  the  death  of  Arid&m&,  As  there  is  a  space  after  dwi^  ttUa  may  be 
also  supplied,  making  the  date  270. 

•  9  Vni^nCmiTVf  ^^  introduction  of  JDtpdra  here  is  hardly  intelligible, 
perhaps  we  should  read,  anutalpdt  vAri  sarana  tteehraya  vidhanaind — the  remover  of 
the  impediments  to  the  flow  of  the  current  from  the  beams  and  materials  that  had 
fiillen  into  the  river. 

i  Amifll— the  distinction  of  golM  and  loHoi  in  the  modem  wood  market  is, 
that  the  former  are  unsqnared,  and  the  latter,  squared  timbers. 

0  I  have  given  to  this  obscure  passage  the  best  sense  in  which  I  think  it 
explicable,  as  tne  breadth,  75  cubits,  could  hardly  have  been  that  (tf  the  bridge  itself. 
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fringed  by  the  proud  and  insolent; — who  u  lord  of  the  coontiiM^  of  ATA&tii 

Annpa  (?)  Ynja,  Anartta,  Soiashtra Sahara,  Enklura,  EiriLta,  Tishat, 

and  othen,  all  conquered  by  his  own  might,  and  nuuntained  i^  their  former  proeperitj, 
and  an  their  inhaUtanti,  both  high  and  low,  oonrerted  into  obedient  lobjecti— «11 
then  eonntriea,  nndnr  his  majeety  (forming  one  empire),  and  fomiahing  erery  object 
of  desire  and  gratification :  who  ia  the  powerfdl  leader  of  an  army  obeying  him  fondly 
aa  one  bom  with  the  title  of  a  renowned  hero  ;^who,  after  more  than  one  oonqneit 
of  S6tfcami,  the  king  of  Dakshinapatha,  by  merely  a  threat  (of  attack),  concluded  a 

peaee  (with  him)  for  the  security  and  protection  of  hia  country and 

again  set  np  his  royal  banner; — ^who  has  a  natural  taste  for  exerdidng  and  improTing 
the  strength  of  his  hand,  according  to  the  roles'; — who  is  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  the  practice  of  all  the  celebrated  sdenees,  of  grammar,  of  polity,  of  singing,  of 
expedients  (mechanics  ?)  and  the  rest,  the  theory  of  which  he  has  gone  through,  and 
tolerably  retained; — ^who,  powerfhlin  horses,  elephants,  chariots,  oxen,  weapons,  and 

■moor exceedingly  olerer  in  breaking  down  the  strongholds  >  of  his 

enemies ; — who  is  erery  day  happy  in  the  bestowal  of  alms  and  mercy ; — who  is  affable 
in  mumeis; — ^whose  treasnry  is  abondantly  filled  with  gold,  silyer,  tin,  and  the  Iqiis 
laznli  jewel,  bronght  aa  toluma  of  his  greatness,  offered  to  him  as  his  just  and  proper 
meaaore  of  tribute ;  who  (understands)  the  precise  etiquette  of  (courtly  terms),  their 
sense,  measure,  sweetness,  rarity who  is  of  correct  bodily  prop<^on,  excel- 
lent in  gait,  color,  rigour,  and  strength,  ftc.;  in  form  and  Umb  of  most  auspicious  aspect ; 
— ^who,  of  his  own  (merit  ? ),  has  the  title  of  *  patron  of  waniors  and  king  of  men ;' 
— ^who  is  crowned  with  the  garland*  of  flowers  won  in  the  Swayamyara  ceremony 
(or  tournament) ; — by  this  great  patron  of  the  warriors  (or  Satrap)  Budra  Dkmk  . . . 

. zealous  for  the  increase  of  his  religious  fame,  and  in  kindness  and  com- 

paasion  for  females,  and  the  lame  and  sick :  and  with  a  most  liberal  expenditure 
firom  his  own  treasury  (for  the  people  ?) ; — consenting  at  once  to  the  petition  of 

the  ehief  citizens; — ^the  construction  of  this  bridge  with  threefold  strength, 

after  due  inspection,  was  ordered  to  be  done ; — thus : 

By  tiie  dignified  in  virtue,  the  chief  minister  of  the  great  Satrap 

the  road  was  also  lined  with  trees,  conferring  pleasure  (on  the  passers  by). 

Further,  by  him  who,  out  of  fiiTor  to  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
restored  with  substantial  repairs  the  excellent  condition  (of  the  bridge)  to  the  good 

subjects  of  this  metropolis, — ^who  made  it  impregnable  to  the  torrents  of  water 

?  by  the  descendant  of  the  PahlaT&n  tribe,  Mavya,  the  contractor,  who  has 

finished  his  work  predsely  on  the  terms  of  his  estimates  and  plans,  so  as  to  give 

1  Most  of  the  countries  enumerated  here  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pnr&nas.  ATanti 
ia  well  known  as  Oujein ;  Vrija  is  the  country  about  Mathura ;  Anartta  is  mentioned 
with  Comboja,  Sindhu.  and  Tavana  Mftrgana  (*  As.  Bes/  riii.  339,  341),  and  is 
therefore  probably  in  the  Pani&b: — Kukura  is  enumerated  in  the  same  ust  with 
Benares ;  Sarara  is  called  a  wud  tribe  in  the  south-east.  There  are  three  Kir&tas 
named— two  (Chandra  and  Bajya)  in  the  north-east,  and  one  in  the  south  (pp.  339-41) 
Tishat  may  perhaps  be  read  ToshaU  in  Katak,  of  wliich  more  hereafter. 

s  By  inadyertence,  I  have  omitted  the  repetition  of  the  word  atyita  Jfg^  (9  A I  Ri  ^ 

at  the  b^pnning  of  the  13th  line  in  the  lithograph. 

*  Beading  14 ^l|f|  I f|€|,  but  the  text  may  be  read  l|f||^t|  making  it  'destroying 

his  enemy's  force,'  or  again  it  may  be  l|^l|fim%|q^Sf^fi|€)if,  well  skilled  in 
diminishing  the  power  of  his  enemies.   (The  N&gari  transcript  has  been  altered  thus.) 

*  In  former  times,  Hindd  maidens  chose  their  favourite  omon^  a  bond  of  suitors 
by  throwing  a  garluid  over  his  nock.    A  play  on  the  name  Ddmd  is  intended. 
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Batisfaction, — the  strong  niim  and  oTeroomer  of  difficulties,  snironnded  by  bis  orer* 
soers  {piUti8)f — by  him,  the*  establisher  of  religious  fame,  and  the  increaser  of  the 
glory  of  his  master,  was  this  work  executed."  ^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  abeady  remarked,  that  in  this  inscription,  for 
the  first  time,  we  find  the  name  of  the  great  Chandra 
Gupta,  the  contemporary  of  Alexander,  recorded  on  a 
genuine  monument  of  antiquity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  identity,  because  his  family  name  Maurya  is  added ; 
and  further,  the  name  of  his  grandson,  the  no  less  famous 
Asoka,  immediately  follows,  designated  also  by  the  same 
family  cognomen  of  Maurya. 

On  first  discovering  this  important  fact,  and  perusing 
the  mutilated  fragment  with  Kamalakanta  pandit,  as  well 
as  we  could  make  it  out,  I  thought  myself  in  possession 
of  a  record  of  the  time  at  least  of  Asoka,  by  whose 
deputy  or  viceroy  the  bridge  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  long  string  of  complimentary  epithets  which 
fill  up  the  bulk  of  the  inscription  being  in  the  instru- 
mental case,  and  thus  agreeing  with  the  Yavana  rqfena 
of  the  upper  sentence. 

This  turns  out  not  to  be  precisely  the  case.  A  con- 
siderable period  is  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  Gimar 
bridge,  partly  anterior  and  partly  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Chandra  Gupta ; — thus  it  seems  originally  to  have  been 
erected  by  a  Prince  named  Sw&mi  Chashtana,  a  name 
rather  Persian  than  Indian ; — it  was  then  either  repaired 

^  Anmhthitam  ^11  (q^,  accomplished.  The  same  word  is  used  at  the  foot  of 
the  Allah&b&d  inscription — (vol.  Ti.  978).  But  I  know  not  how  it  there  eluded  the 
apprehension  of  the  pandit  who  made  me  write  in  lieu  of  it  ^^f||||(  'remaining 
firm  or  fixed.' 
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or  more  probably  completed  by  his  son  Aridamd  or  Atri- 
dama  in  the  month  of  Margtmrsha  or  Agrahayana^  in  the 
year  72,  but  the  letters  which  foUow  are  unfortunately 
illegible,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  era  then 
in  use  for  recording  events. 

The  bridge  was  then  totally  destroyed  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  river  Paleshini,  a  name  I  cannot  discover  in 
the  map  of  Gujardt.     Thus  temporarily  repaired,  perhaps 
by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  again  carried  away;   and  a 
more  thorough  reparation  was  commenced  under  orders 
&om  Chandra  Gupta  Maurya,  by  his  prefect  of  the  pro- 
vince, Pupya  Gupta,  and  completed  in  the  reign    of 
Asoka,  his  grandson,  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  by 
his  Greek  officer,  for  so  I  think  we  may  tinderstand 
Yavana  raja.     The  brahmanical  population  of  the  distant 
province  of  Surashtra  probably  had  but  little  affection  for 
the  Buddhist  monarch,  who  is  not  even  honoured  in  the 
ijiscription  with  the  title  of  raja,  being  simply  styled 
Asoka  the  Maurya  I     The  name  of  his  Greek  employe  is 
not  very  plain  on  the  cloth ;  it  may  be  read  Tpr^ — *  by 
Tushaspaj^  a  name  evidently  of  Persian  termination,  like 
Gnshtaspy  Lofy^aapy  etc.,  from  aspy  '  a  horse'  (Sans.  asva). 
"Were  the  name  written  Tushasvay  we  might  have  sup- 
posed it  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name  Philippos,  having 
precisely  the  same  meaning ;  and  we  might  have  argued 
that  some  adventurer  having,  from  his  military  prowess, 
obtained  service  under  Asoka,  had  added  those  new  pro- 
vinces to  his  empire,  which  we  find  noticed  in  his  reli-' 
gious  edicts,  and  had  at  length  usurped  a  considerable 
share  of  power  to  himself ;  being,  in  fact,  the  very  Yona 
raja  whom  the  Muhammadan  historians  state  to  have 
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dispossessed  Sinsar  Chand's  grandsoiL  But  I  am  senAible 
that  I  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  running  ahead  of 
prudence  with  my  deductions,  and  I  must  consequently 
draw  in  a  little;  for  it  may  be  possible,  after  all,  that  the 
word  yavana  does  not  exist.  It  is  preceded  by  the  letter 
II,  which  I  have  rendered  ij,  *  further,'  *too;'  but  the 
expletive  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  and  some  may  prefer 
the  reading  "mftiRr  ift^PRTrShT,  ^by  Asoka's  r&ja  (or 
lord)  of  the  floods  and  forests.' 

To  continue  my  history  of  the  bridge : — after  the 
last  repairs,  although  no  accident  is  mentioned,  we  must 
conclude  that  such  had  occurred,  and  that  the  bridge 
was  rebuilt  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  largest  share 
of  the  eulogistic  inscription  is  lavished.  The  opening 
passage  may  perhaps  be  recoverable  on  a  carefiil  re-ex- 
amination of  the  stone.  Towards  the  close,  it  does 
indeed  mention  that  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
(backed  by  female  influence?)  he  strengthened  the 
structure  three-fold  at  his  own  expense.  Now  the  name 
of  this  prince  is  Rudradamd,  destined,  it  says,  from  his 
cradle  to  be  elected  to  tiie  throne, — his  title  is  Baja  Maha 
Kshatrapa,  the  same  as  that  of  Aridam4  and  Sw&mi 
Chashtdn.  We  may  therefore  view  him  as  a  scion  of 
the  old  djniasty,  replaced  on  the  throne  after  a  tempo- 
rary subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  Maurya  sove- 
reigns of  India  proper. 

It  is  curious,  and  most  interesting  to  those  whose 
attention  is  engaged  in  the  subject,  to  observe  how  differ- 
ent ancient  monuments  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and 
help  to  their  mutual  development.  The  name  of  Budra- 
dama  recals  to  our  memory  the  series  of  Surashtra  coins 
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described  in  my  journal  hardly  a  year  ago.  Among  the 
eleven  names  there  distinguished^  Budradama  was  con* 
spicuous  as  following  just  such  a  break  in  the  line  as 
would  be  made  by  the  cause  above  alluded  to.  Again, 
the  title  then  read  as  Maha  Kritrima,  the  elected  king, 
on  second  examination  agrees  precisely  with  the  present 
more  palpably  developed  Maha  Kshatrapa.  On  referring 
to  the  plate  of  Mr.  Steuart's  coins,  sent  to  me  by  Capt. 
Harkness,  I  find  that  I  so  read  the  word  at  first,  and 
noted  it  in  pencil,  but  gave  it  up  on  the  pandit's  ignor- 
ance of  such  having  ever  been  a  title  in  use.  Had  I 
possessed  at  that  time  a  comparative  alphabet  to  consult, 
I  should  iimnediately  have  perceived  that  the  right 
hand  twist  at  the  foot  of  the  k  did  not  tlien  denote 
as  it  does  now  the  vowel  ri,  which  was  formerly  turned 
in  the  contrary  sense;  but  that  it  was  the  cerebral 
sh  subjoined  to  the  k  (forming  ksh\  exactly  as  it  occurs 
on  the  Junagarh  *  inscription.  The  p  also  deceived  me, 
being  more  pointed  than  the  same  letter  in  the  word 
putra ;  but  on  examination  of  the  coins  in  my  possession, 
I  find  it  generally  roimded  off  as  XT,  and  never  crossed 
below  as  the  m. 

The  word  ^^ir:  kshatrapas^  although  wholly  unknown 
as  a  sovereign  title  to  modem  Hindus,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  their  books,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the 
Grecian  history  of  ancient  Persia,  with  merely  a  soften- 
ing of  the  initial  letter,  as  satpahhs,  Satrapa^  the  prefect 
of  a  province  imder  the  Persian  system  of  government 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  etymology  of  this  name  has  ever 

^  I  hare  before  remarked  that  this  town  seems  called  after  the  Greek  prince^ 
Tayanagada. 
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been  traced.  It  is  called  a  Persian  title,  but  the  Persian, 
dictionaries  only  contain  c.^/:^  Satraby  as  an  obsolete 
term  for  the  governor  of  a  province,  without  explanation 
of  its  origin.  In  Sanskrit  it  signifies  the  ruler,  feeder, 
or  patron  of  the  kahatra  or  military  class ;  and  now  that 
we  know  the  ancient  language  of  Persia  east  of  the 
Euphrates  to  have  been  a  near  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit, 
we  may  conclude  that  Satrapa  had  the  same  signifibation 
in  Ariana.  It  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  speculate  on 
the  purport  of  the  term  in  the  Persian  polity,  but  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  that  the  effeminate  Persians  at  a  very 
early  period  were  in  the  habit  of  governing  their  nume- 
rous tributary  provinces  by  mercenary  troops.  The  same 
system,  and  the  same  denomination  of  Satrap,  was  adopted 
and  retained  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  both  when 
Greek  and  native  officers  were  employed :  and  instances 
are  frequent  enough  of  the  Satraps  assuming  to  them- 
selves independence  and  a  regal  title. 

The  Satrapies  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  are  not 
supposed  to  have  extended  across  the  Indus.  If,  in  Alex- 
ander's time,  this  limit  was  first  transgressed,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  or  the  Parthians,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sindh,  Eatch,  and  Gujar&t.^  The 
present  inscription  may  incline  the  learned  to  conclude 
that  Surashtra  was  before  then  one  of  the  Satrapies  of 
the  empire,  from  the  name  of  Chastan,  the  Satrap,  who 
is  stated  to  have  first  erected  the  bridge,  and  who  must 
have  preceded  Chandragupta.  Budra,  Yiswa,  and  others 
of  the  list  are  more  Indian  in  sound.     It  is  remarkable 

^  See  <  Jour.  Ab.-Soc.  Beng./  yoI.  n.,  p.  885,  for  Vincent's  autbority  on  this 
snbject. 
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that  in  the  long  string  of  epithets  applied  even  to  Rudra- 
dama,  the  chosen  Satrap,  there  is  none  which  bears  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Qindu  mythology ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  coins  of  the  whole  dynasty  bear  an 
emblem  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  either  of 
Mithraic  or  of  Buddhist  import.  The  name  Jinaddmd 
(wearing  Buddha  as  a  necklace)  is  decidedly  Buddhistic ; 
and  the  epithet  applied  in  the  inscription  to  Budradama, 
— *who,  jfrom  right  persuasion,  never  put  any  living 
creature  to  death, ^ — proves  that  Rudra's  opmions  were 
at  iany  rate  influenced  by  Ihe  proximity  of  the  important 
Buddhist  establishment  at  Gimar. 

The  style  of  prose  eulogy  employed  by  the  composer 
of  the  inscription  puts  us  much  in  mind  of  our  old  Mend, 
the  Allah&bad  column.  It  has  its  corresponding  list  of 
countries  conquered  and  equitably  ruled ;  but  few  of  the 
names  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  same  in  the  two. 
Avanti  or  TJjjayani,  and  Vrija  (if  the  latter  name  be 
correctly  read)  are  of  the  most  importance  as  implying 
that  the  elected  kings  of  the  Sah  family,  or  the  Satraps 
-of  Surashtra,  as  we  may  now  more  properly  call  them, 
had  acquired  dominion  over  all  the  central  portion  of 
India,  driving  back  the  Magadha  sovereigns  (who  had 
previously  spread  their  hands  to  the  farthest  west),  into 
their  own  Gtangetic  limits.  The  other  places,  Anartta, 
Eukura,  etc.,  are  probably  provinces  to  the  northwest, 
out  of  India  proper.  One  other  name,  however,  deserves 
our  particular  attention,  the  king  of  the  Dakhan  (Dak- 
shinapatha),  who  was  twice  threatened  with  an  invasion, 
and  brought  to  sue  for  peace.  His  name  is  Sdtakami, 
the  same  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  lists  .of  the 

TOi..  ir.  5 
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Andhra  kings  extracted  by  Witford  from  the  Bhagavat 
and  other  Pur&nas.  It  is  a  patronymic,  from  inrv^^ 
*the  hundred  eared/  which  was,  doubtless,  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  family;  and  Satakami  was 
probably  the  surname  of  all  the  line,  though  not' 
repeated  everywhere  in  the  versified  enumeration  of 
the  Puranas. 

The  locality  of  the  Andhra  dominion  has  hitherto 
been  as  uncertain  as  the  period  of  its  sway,  Wilford 
says  in  one  place  that  the  Andhra  princes  ^  made  a  most 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  above 
800  years;"  again,  that  Andhra  and  Koshala  (near 
Kalinga)  are  used  synonymously  by  some  Hindu  authors : 
again,  that  Sri  Cama-deva  took  the  title  of  king  of  Tri- 
kalinga,  or  of  the  three  shores,  to  the  east  and  west  and 
south  of  India.*  From  our  inscription  we  perceive  that 
the  general  term  of  Dakshinapatha  agrees  well  with  the 
latter  definition,  and  we  may  rest  content  with  denoting 
the  Satakamis  as  kings  of  the  Feninsida. 

Further,  as  to  their  age,  we  find  one  of  the  name  eon- 
temporary  with  Eudradama  who  followed  Asoka  (we  can- 
not say  at  what  precise  distance).  Wilford  brings  them 
much  lower  down,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  in  order  to  square  the  last  of  their  name, 
Pulomarchi,  or  Puliman,  with  the  Pulomien*  of  the 
Chinese. 

He  is  forced  to  confess,  however,  that  there  were 
Andhras  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  when, 
says  Pliny,  '  the  Andarse  kings  were  very  powerful  in 

1  <  Asiatic  Besearohes,'  yol.  ix.  p.  101.  >  Ibid,  p.  104. 

3  Qnere.    Is  not  Brahman  written  with  this  orthography  in  Chinese  ? 
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India,  haying  no  less  than  thirty  fortified  cities,  an  army 
of  100,000  men  and  1000  elephants.* 

We  mnst,  therefore,  consent  to  throw  back  the 
Andhras ;  and,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  £ei11  into  a 
general  and  single  line  of  paramount  Indian  kings,  as 
Wilford  would  insist,  let  them  run  in  a  parallel  line, 
along  with  the  lines  of  Surdshtra,  TJjjain,  Magadha,  and 
others,  indiyiduals  of  each  line  in  tura  obtaining  by  their 
talent,  prowess,  or  good  fortune,  a  temporary  ascendancy 
oyer  their  neighbours :  thus  at  length  we  may  hope  to  ftdfil 
Capt.  Tod's  prophecy, — *  let  us  master  the  characters  on 
the  columns  of  Indrapreshta,  Prayag,  and  Mewar,  on  the 
rocks  of  Junagarh,  at  BijoUie  on  the  Arayulli,  and  in  the 
Jain  temples  scattered  oyer  India,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  arriye  at  just  and  satis&ctory  conclusions  (in 
regard  to  Indian  history)."* 

[Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  has  most  obligingly  fayored  me  with 
the  subjoined  reyised  translation  of  the  interesting  monumental 
record  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  remarks.  The 
text  upon  which  the  interpretation  is  based  is  deriyed  from  an 
independent  Deyan&gari  transcript  of  the  origioal^  I  had  pre- 
pared with  much  care  from  the  improyed  fac-simile  of  Messrs. 
Westergaard  and  Jacobs  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  Boy.  As.  Sec.  for  April,  1842.  Prof.  Wilson  has  of 
course  referred  to  the  amended  lithographed  transcript  of  this 

1  The  name  S&ragan,  given  in  the  Periplus  as  of  a  sovereiffn  that  hid  formerly 
ragned  at  Kalliena  (near  Bombay),  has  some  reeemblanoe  to  Sfttakarni ;  bnt  I  will 
not  bnild  npon  such  uncertain  ground. 

*  Tod's  *  K&jaBthftn/ i.  45 :  he  gives  a  cnrions  derivation,  by  the  way,  of  the 
name  of  Jnnagani: — '*The  *  ancient  dtj/  par  Aninmee^  is  the  only  name  this  old 
eq^tal,  at  the  foot  of,  and  guarding,  the  sacred  mount  Gvn&r,  is  faiown  by.  Abul 
Fax!  says  it  had  long'  remamed  desolate  and  unknown,  and  was  discovered  by  mere 
accident.  Tradition  even  being  silent,  they  gfre  it  the  emphatie  name  of  Jma,  *  old,' 
fvrhj  *  fbrtresB.'  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  Asildniga  or  Asilgnrh  of  the 
Orahflote  annals,  where  it  is  said  that  prince  Asil  raised  a  fortress,  call3  after  him, 
to  Gim&r,  by  the  consent  of  the  Babi  prince,  his  unde/' 
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writing,  and  verified  my  doubtfdl  readings.  Hia  Sanskrit  text 
and  commentaries  will  be  reserved  for  separate  publication,  in 
tbe  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  The  matured  result  is  all  that  I  need 
desire  to  present  to  my  readers. — ^E.  T.  ] 

Reyibed  Tbanslation  of  the  SXh  Inscriftion  on  thb  GnufXa  Rock. 

(1).  This  perfect,  delightful,  beaatiful  (cajiseway  ?)  from  Girinagar  to  the  foot  of 

(was  constructed)  of ...  .  stone  (and  in)  breadth,  length,  and  height, 

war  firmly  built  as  a  public  road along  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  ..... 

Emulous  1 . .  .  .  formed  .... 

(2) ,  ....  by  that  artificial  causeway,  and  still  renowned. 

(3  and  4) remains  in  a  great  heap  .  . ,  then  this  ...  in  the  year  two 

(and)  seyenty  (?)  of  the  royal  Mahahshatrapa^  Rndra  Daman,  whose  name  is  re- 
peated by  the  yenerable,  the  son  of  the  royal  Mahahshatrapa,  of  well  selected 
name,  Swami  Chandana.' 

(5).  In  the  dark  half  of  Marga  Sirsha,  the  earth  was  conyerted  as  it  were  into 
a  sea,  by  heavily  raining  Fanjanyu,  so  that  the  golden  sand  of  the  mountain  (was 
washed  away  ?). 

(6).  And  by  the  exceeding  yiolent  currents  of  the  Palesini,  and  other  riyers, 
destroying,  as  if  at  the  end  of  the  world,  all  that  sought  an  asylum,  eyen  on  the 
highest  parts  of  the  hill,  as  well  as  along  the  skirt,  and  bringing  down  the  trees 
from  the  peak,  the  causeway  (was  broken  down  ?). 

(7).  And  this  being  accompanied  by  a  terrible  strong  wind,  the  water  rushed 
down  like  a  cataract,  sweeping  away  the  stones,  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  along  the 
riyer,  by  (whose  joint  efforts)  four  hundred  cubits  (were  thrown  down) 

(8).  And  seyenty  cubits  (more)  broken  by  the  torrent 

was  caused  to  be  made  by  Pushpagupta,  the  chief  artificer^  of  the  Maurya  Ejng 

Ghandragupta,  by  Tushasyenu,  the  Yayana  r&ja of  Asoka,  the  Maurya, 

through  g^d  fortune  was  adorned  ^ through  that  restoration,  the  r&ja 

(announced)  to  all  castes  having  come  to  see  the  causeway,  for  their  securi^, 
that  by  him  discontinuance  was  made  of  putting  men  to  death,  by  expelling  the 
breath  of  life. 

(10).  By  observing  this  engagement,  he  (overcame  all  enemies,  and  extended 
his  rule)  oyer  many  well  affected  countries,  conquered  by  his  prowess. 

(11).  Both  in  the  east  and  west,  as avanti 6nartta  Surashtra  . . . 

kukkura  Apara6t&,  and  all  the  nishadas. 

(12).  Having  repeatedly  overcome  S&takami,  the  lord  of  the  South,  he  oon- 
dudJed  an  alliance  (with  him?). 

.   1  Apparently  alluding  to  the  Selubandha  of  Rama,  to  which  that  of  Giiinagar  ia 

comparea. 

^  R6jno  Mahahshatrapa  may  also  mean  <  the  great  Satrap  of  the  King.' 

>  But  there  is  room  left,  by  defects  in  the  inscription,  for  one  or  more  names 

between  Rudra  Daman  and  Swami  Chandana. 

*  The  words  are  Sashti  Yagnsyena,  possibly  for  Sreshtiya  Gusyena,  or  the  last 
may  be  intended  for  Guptena,  as  if  there  was  a  Sashtigupta  airter  Ghandragupta. 

*  The  inscription  records  the  repair  of  the  causeway  by  Rudra  Dama.  Here, 
apparently,  it  relates  its  having  been  built  by  some  officer,  or  by  the  successor  of 
dhandn^pta ;  and  repaired  or  beautified  by  the  Yavana  r&ja  (?)  in  the  time  of  Aaoka, 
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Ab  an  atonement  for  leading  my  readers  into  this 
long  digression,  I  now  present  them  with  an  engraved 
plate  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Surashtra  group  of  coins 
yet  found.  There  is  one  new  name  added  through  the 
diligence  of  Lieut.  E.  ConoUy.  The  rest  are  already 
known;  but  I  subjoin  their  corrected  readings  for  the 
satisfi^tion  of  my  numismatical  friends.  The  fact  of  their 
having  a  Grecian  legend  and  head  on  the  obverse  is  now 
explained,  and  the  date  of  their  fabrication  is  determined 
so  far  that  we  may  place  some  of  the  early  reigns  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  before  Christ :  to  what  later 
period  they  descend  we  may  also  hope  to  ascertain  through 
the  means  of  other  coins  which  will  come  to  be  described 
along  with  the  third  inscription  from  Junagarh,  as  soon 
as  we  obtain  a  correct  facsimile  of  it.  I  may  here  so  far 
satisfy  curiosity,  as  to  state  that  this  third  inscription, — 
the  longest,  and  in  some  respects  the  best  preserved, 
though  from  the  smallness  and  rudeness  of  the  letters  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decipher, — ^is  in  a  more  modem  character, 
that  allotted  to  the  third  century  after  Christ,  or  the 
Gupta  alphabet ;  and  that  in  the  opening  lines  I  find  an 
allusion  to  Skanda  Gupta,  one  of  the  Gupta  family,  whose 
name  has  also  been  foimd  upon  a  new  series  of  the  Su-* 
rashtra  coins.      The  words   are  ...  ^iVf^  t^^  ^5^f?T: 

i!i4(j|H*  Y5^*  ^11^ (Vide  *  Jour.  Aa.  Soo.  Beng.,? 

vol.  vii.,  pi.  xix.,  and  vol.  i.  ante,  p.  247). 

We  shall  thus  be  able  to  string  together  by  means  of 
tlie  inscriptions  and  coins  of  ancient  Sur&shtra  a  continued 
series  of  names  and  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty  to  that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  of  Kanauj,  which 
terminates  the  catalogues  of  the  Puranas, 
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Dates^  toO)  did  I  say  ?  Yes,  I  am  in  hopes  of  adding 
even  actual  dates  to  the  series,  for  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  light  upon  a  clue  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
Sanskrit  numerals,  and  to  discoyer  their  presence  on  the 
very  series  of  Surashtrian  coins  to  which  I  have  been 
just  alluding.  But  here  again  I  must  solicit  a  little 
patience  while  I  describe  the  grounds  of  this  new 
assertioiL 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  SANSKRIT  NTJMEBALS. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  denoting  number  in  the 
Sanskrit  languages,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  was  by 
the  use  of  letters  in  alphabetical  order.  This  system  we 
find  preyalent  in  all  ancient  Sanskrit  works,  as  well  as 
in  the  Pdli,  the  Tibetan,  and  other  deriyate  systems. 
There  do  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  any  numerals  peculiar 
to  the  P&H.  In  their  sacred  records  the  words  are  always 
written  at  length ;  they  haye  also  the  symbolical  words 
of  the  Sanskrit  astronomical  works,  and  what  is  called 
the  Varna  sankkya^  or  numeral  classification  of  the 
alphabet.  The  numewlB  now  employed  in  Ceylon,  Ate, 
Cambodia,  Siam,  haye  hardly  the  slightest  afi^ty  to  one 
another. 

When  this  system  was  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
decimal  or  cipher  notation  does  not  appear  to  be  known, 
or  to  haye  been  inyestigated  by  the  learned.  Up  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  of  our  era,  the  l^dgari  numerals 
extant  on  numd!ous  monuments  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  now  in  use. 

In  the  Oupta  dass  of  inscriptions,  as  £Eur  as  I  know, 
no  numerals  had  as  yet  been  found  until  I  noticed 
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some  doubtful  and  unknown  symbols  on  the  Bhilsa 
monument.  In  the  Buddhist  pillar  inscriptions  the 
dates  where  they  occurred  were  uniformly  expressed  at 
fall  length. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  engaged  in  transcribing  and 
reading  with  my  pandit  some  copper-plate  grants  sup- 
^pesed  -to  be  4)f  the  third  centiuy,  found  in  Gujarat  by  Dr* 
Bum,  whose  beautiful  copies  of  them  I  hope  shortly  to 
make  public.  In  one  of  these,  the  date  was  entered  at 
full  in  the  words  ^ft^liQ^  llA^i)^  j  j^Mf^ft  ^  in  the  mmvat 
year  three  hundred  and  ninety-four.'  A  few  lines  below 
this  the  word  1 4^?^  I  again  occurred,  followed  by  three 
symbols/  rf,  w,  /,  which  must,  of  course,  be  numerals : 
ihey  are  more  exactly  copied  in  pi.  xl.,  and,  according 
to  the  preceding  statement,  should  be  394. 

On  a  second  plate  in  the  same  manner,  the  date 
in  words  was  4Nr^  VJi  '^^filWfM^  irf^frl  ^4MV4^(,  *in 
the  15th  of  Kartik,  samvat  380,'  and  in  figures  %  dy  /, 

On  a  third  plate  the  date  in  words  was  ^a^^MU'l- 
RmfM^^ITf^tAd^lQ,  ^  Kartik  ftJl  moon,  samvat  385,' 
and  in  figures  J,  ly  t,  and  o,  iy  as  before :  in  both  of  which 
the  same  symbols  occur  for  1,  3,  8,  and  5  ;  and  the  latter 
figure,  much  resembling  the  ancient  letter  nay  but 
slightly  altered,  was  again  observed  on  a  .fourth  plate 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Bum,  from  Gujarat,  which  did  not  con*- 
tain  the  date  in  words,  thns,  %  dy  ky  h. 

>  [In  the  original  text  of  the  '  Jonr.  As,  Soc  Ben^./  fac-dmiles  of  these  nmnerals 
Bxe  inserted  in  each  place ;  aa  these  are  repeated  in  full  in  Prinsep's  own  Plates 
No.  zL  of  the  present  series,  and  are  re-copied  and  classified  ifl  my  supplemental 
lithograph,  pi.  xl.  a^  I  haTe  not  thought  it  necessary  to  have  these  types  re-cut, 
but  have  supplied  their  places  by  italic  letters,  whose  sereral  correspondents  are  duly 
defined  in  me  new  transcript  of  pi.  xl.  a,] 
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Much  pleased  with  this  new  train  of  discovery,  I 
turned  to  Mr.  "Wathen's  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Journal,  in  which  I  remembered  his  interpretation 
of  the  date  on  a  similar  grant  by  Sri  Dhara  Sena,  as  being 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Valahhi  Samvat  of  Tod,  corres- 
ponding with  A.D.  328.  Here  the  translator  had  no  writ- 
ten entry  to  guide  him,  nor  had  he  any  clue  whereby  to 
recognize  the  numerals  which  followed  the  abbreviated 
Samvat^  thus,  rf,  e?,  which  we  now  perceive  to  be  300, 
-f-  some  unknown  unit.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wathen  and  to  Dr.  Bum,  requesting  them  to  examine 
carefiilly  the  dates  of  all  other  plates  in  their  possession, 
and  from  them  in  return  I  received  all  the  examples 
which  are  inserted  in  plate  xl.  From  the  whole  series 
combined,  we  may  venture  to  assign  a  certain  yalue  to 
the  1,  the  3,  the  4,  the  5,  the  8,  and  the  9. 

The  last  of  these,  I  could  not  but  remember  as  the 
symbol  on  one  of  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions,  which  led  to 
so  many  conjectures  a  year  ago.  In  the  form  of  0  we 
have  evidently  our  m^  or  the  year  9,  but  the  three 
strokes  at  the  side  would  appear  to  modify  its  value,  or 
to  be  themselves  a  numeral,  perhaps  the  o.  Then,  as 
we  find  the  preceding  k  has  not  a  dot  above  it,  we  may 
use  that  also  as  a  numeral,  and  understand  the  whole 
At,  m,  s  as  2  or  6,  or  790  according  to  the  value  to  be 
hereafter  assigned  to  k. 

Again,  in  the  second  Bhilsa  inscription  (^Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  458,  pi.  xxvi.),  the  fig.  3, 
with  another,  is  perceived  following  the  word  '^9^ ,  and 
the  last  letter  may  possibly  be  a  nimieral  also.  In  Mr. 
Ommanney's    Multai  inscription,  two  numerals  of  the 


I^C'-^U. 


Sa^Ttslcrvt   ^^uunvercbls. 


2        3         4*       S       6        7       S         9        0 


JV^^mmZ0S0  cffuis    ditto 
IStx^^Of^irLOiv.  front'  tov 

OFUi^Vt 
Tlb€t€Ut, 


O 
Q 


3  J  ?.  ^  3  (f  1  ^  e  o 

KamAta.  and.  TcUn^a.  0^5>       JV^^^/S/^'T       O 

<:>       JO      CX)      ^      dp 

f«u«-«*  Y       i      §     ^      ^    ^^   '^    ije^^w 


9      o      uj      c 

J^zU  Utterraxnunxl^  J    C         S       ft        ^      ^^f)!^ 


MetiuZ  leUmns 


^Y?6J>?  i^  Hh  •Vi  ^r  dy^if  fli  8  *         ScaroroJt  375? ifr  30  ccrtiUuLjHcuJhoL 

BhiLscuBtscnptixm^  jr'7.  XjL,S:^.464€r  samJ^  ®  ^     ffT  U  t  C  SL 79?3h&droLpad4X.  di.  5? 

Jfvjneral^  on.  the  Satrap  Coins  of  SwrctsTvtra^. 
Ca^MT  di^.  J3(Staxj)  n  n^  f  li'fConjoWy}  '^  >l  1 


ANC/ENT  NUMERALS 


T^estorui       I)        0'7^5<>^><OO 


WT*r.^  /.ft/l 
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same  class  were  observed  (^  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  voL 
vi.,  p.  869.) 

It  may  also  be  remembered  that  in  my  notice  of  the 
Sorashtra  coins  (vol.  i,  p.  433),  I  remarked  behind  the 
head  on  the  obverse,  besides  a  legend  in  corrupted  Greek 
characters,  a  few  strange  marks,  not  at  all  like  either 
Greek  or  Sanskrit  alphabetical  characters;  to  these  I 
now  re-directed  my  attention,  and  was  happy  to  perceive 
that  they  too  were  in  fact  numerals  of  the  same  forms, 
and  of  equal  variety  with  those  on  the  copper-plate 
grants. 

I  have  arraiiged  at  the  foot  of  pi.  xl.  those  speci- 
mens in  my  own  cabinet,  on  which  the  figures  are  best 
developed. 

Upon  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bum, 
at  Kaira,  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  already  remarked 
these  symbols  on  another  very  numerous  class  of  old 
coins,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Gujarat  towns.  They 
are  made  of  lead  or  tin;  and  have  on  one  side,  in 
general,  a  bull,  and,  on  the  other,  the  triple  pyramid 
which  forms  the  central  symbol  of  the  silver  hemi- 
drachmas  of  the  Surdshtra  satraps.  I  have  not  found 
space  to  introduce  them  into  the  present  plate,  but 
fig.  22,  pi.  xxxvii.  will  serve  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  a  finely  preserved  copper  coin,  most 
opportunely  discovered  and  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  E. 
Conolly,  from  TJjein.  It  bears  the  numerical  symbols 
rf,  Ar,  very  distinctly  marked  under  the  Chaitya  S3nnbol. 
Among  the  facsimiles  of  the  leaden  coins,  I  find  rf,  Z, : , 
and  rf,  m, : ,  with  barely  room  for  a  third  figure,  but  in 
one  the  reading  is  rf,  /,  y,  so  that  we  may  venture  to 
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place  them  all  in  the  fourth  centory  of  some  jet  un- 
known era. 

Among  the  silver  coins  the  variety  is  greater :  fig.  23, 
which  I  find  by  the  reverses  is  a  coin  of  Budra  Sah,  has 
the  year  d^  Ij  h. 

Another,  fig.  26,  also  of  Budra  S&h,  has  the  third 
figure  well  developed  d^  ly  a. 

Fig.  24,  of  the  son  of  Budra  Bama  (the  repairer  of 
the  Gimdr  bridge),  has  apparently  the  numbers,  d^m^  ij 
or  390. 

Fig.  12,  from  XJjein,  Budra  Sah  II.  has  dj  e?,  i,  the 
first  three  rather  faint.  In  a  coin  of  Yiswa  Sah,  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen,  similar  to  fig.  9,  of  the  plate,  the 
date  is  d^  i,  ff. 

Fig.  25,  is  a  well  brought  out  date  dj  /, : ,  on  a  coin 
of  Atri  Dama,  son  of  Budra  Sah,  in  my  cabinet :  the 
coins  of  the  same  prince  in  Mr.  Steuart's  plate,  and  one 
also  of  Aga  Dam&  shew  traces  of  the  same  second  figure. 

]^ow,  although  the  succession  of  the  Satraps,  or  Sah 
family,  as  given  in  volume  i.,  p.  429,  rests  but  on 
slender  evidence  in  some  points ;  still,  where  the  names 
of  father  and  son  are  consecutive,  we  may  rest  with  con- 
fidence on  it  in  fixing  the  priority  of  such  of  our  newly 
found  numerals  as  occur  on  them  respectively. 

We  must,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  repeat  the 
list,  with  the  addition  of  the  dates  as  far  as  we  have 
traced  them : 

KE6AL  SATRAPS  OF  SUBASHTRA. 

1  K.     Budra  Sah,  son  of  a  pmate  indiyidoaly  Sw&mi  Jina  Diin&. 

2  K.     Aga  Dimif  his  boil 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 

3  me:,  jykmi  Sah  (no  coins.) 
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4  MK.  Yijaya  Sah,  son  of  D&m&  Sih. 

5  E.     Yiia  DAxai,  son  of  Dkmk  S4h. 

6  ME.  Budra  S4h,  son  of  Yira  D4m4,  Samvat,  b,  (f)  I,  a,  and  i^, «, ;. 

7  E.     Tiswa  S&h,  another  son  of  Yira  Dimi        ditto      (f,  5,  ^. 

8  E.     Endra  S4h,  son  of  M.E.  Budra  S£b,  ditto      d,  d,  h. 

9  ME.  Atri  I>4m4,  son  of  M.  E.  Bndra  Sah  ditto      d,j\i. 

10  ME.  Yiawa  S^,  son  of  Atri  Birnd. 

(Here  the  oonneotion  is  broken.) 

11  ME.  Swdmi  Budra  Dim&  (no  coins.) 

12  ME.  Swimi  Budra  Sdli,  his  son,  Samoat,  d,  I,  h,  and  d,  m,  :\ 

The  two  last  names  being  insulated  from  the  rest, 
were  on  the  former  occasion  placed  by  me  before  Dama 
Sah,  because  the  form  of  the  letter/  seemed  of  the  earlier 
type.  Since,  then,  I  have  learnt  that  the  turning  up 
of  the  central  stroke  of  the  /  constitutes  a  vowel  inflec- 
tion. I  now,  therefore,  bring  the  two  Swamis  to  the  foot 
of  the  list,  on  the  plea  that  all  figures  must  have  pre- 
cedence of  the  9  OT  m.  In  the  same  manner  we  may 
now  argue  that  b  precedes  d^  this  figure  /,  and  the  latter 
again  /. 

To  aid  in  prosecuting  my  inquiry,  I  begged  Eamala- 
k4nta  to  point  out  any  allusions  to  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  numerals  he  might  have  met  with  in  grammars 
or  other  works;  but  he  could  produce  but  very  few 
instances  to  the  point.  One  of  these  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  K&tanira  Vyakarana^  a  work  of  Beldla  Sena's 
time,  where  the  conformation  of  the  four  is  alluded  to  in 
these  words, 

like  a  womaifa  breast  is  the  fignie  four,  and  like  the  yisar^a ; 

and  the  Yisarga  is  ftirther  explained  by  a  passage  in  the 
Tantrchbhtdhdna^  a  more  modem  work  still,  dated  in  1460 
Saka. 
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The  name  of  Tisarga  ia  *  two  ths^*  *  Swdhdy*  analapriya, — because  the  yisarga  has 
the  form  of  the  letter  fh  (o). 

This  merely  alludes  to  the  modem  form  of  the  4, 
which  exactly  resembles  the  Bengali  visarga. 

The  oldest  allusion  he  could  furnish,  was  the  follow- 
ing on  the  form  of  the  6,  from  Pingala's  ^Prakrit 
Grammar.^ 

/^■\  "The  ffuru  mark  *  is  like  the  figure  6,  crooked,  and  of  two  strokes;  it  is  called 

/         ftlao  lahu  (la^hu),  it  is  also  denoted  by  one  stroke  or  one  minute." 

This  passage  evidently  alludes  to  a  form  of  6  more 
resembling  the  Bengali  than  the  present  Nagari  type. 

Another  channel  through  which  I  was  in  hopes  of 
tracing  the  ancient  cyphers,  was  the  numerical  system 
of  those  Indian  alphabets  which  bear  most  resemblance 
to  the  forms  of  the  earlier  centuries,  such  as  those  of 
Kashmir,  etc.  In  the  specimens  of  these,  which  I  have 
introduced  into  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  has  certainly  considerable 
aflSnity  to  our  d ;  while  the  one  and  five  approach  nearly 
to  our  a  and  h.  There  is  a  faint  resemblance  in  others 
of  the  group ;  but  some  again  are  totally  changed. 

The  Tibetan  numerals  (of  the  seventh  century)  do 
not  yield  much  more  insight  into  the  matter.  They  are, 
we  may  say,  one  remove  backwards  from  the  Bengali 
numbers — the  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  only  agreeing  better  with 
the  Nagarf  forms.  The  1,  however,  agrees  exactly  with 
one  of  the  ancient  figures  on  the  coins,  and  this  has  been 
my  inducement  to  consider  the  latter  as  1. 

1  t.  e.  The  mark  used  to  denote  a  short  quantity  in  prosody  and  in  music,  which 
is  formed  ^. 
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TTpon  regarding  attentively  the  forms  of  many  of  the 
numerals,  one  cannot  but  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
initial  letters  of  the  written  names  were,  many  of  them, 
adopted  as  their  numerical  symbols.  Thus,  in  the  Tibe- 
tan, 5  ^,  we  see  the  ^  or  p  of  the  same  alphabet,  the 
initial  of  pancha.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  !Kash- 
mirian,  and  the  modem  Hindi  form  q,  and  indeed  in 
some  measure  of  the  ancient  forms  h  and  i. 

Again,  the  Tibetan  6  ^,  resembles  the  ch  «  of  that 
alphabet :  the  Ceylonese  form  is  exactly  the  ch  of  its 
alphabet,  and  there  is  an  equally  marked  connection  be- 
tween the  Nagari  %  and  the  ii(  chhaj  which  is  the  common 
name  of  this  numeral. 

On  the  same  principle,  in  the  absence  of  other  argu- 
ment, we  may  set  down  the  k  of  our  new  series  as  7, 
being  identical  with  ^j  the  initial  of  sapta. 

The  modem  3  ^,  has  no  small  likeness  to  the  tr  of  the 
older  Nagari  alphabets ;  nor  does  the  2  differ  much  from 
d ;  but  these  resemblances  may  be  more  ideal  than  real ; 
for,  by  an  equally  fecile  process  of  comparison,  they  might 
be  both  derived  from  the  Arabic  figures,  as  might  other 
members  of  the  series,  as  7  and  8,  in  the  Nagari  of  the 
Nepalese  coins  particularly.    • 

The  9  of  the  Tibetan,  Bengali,  Nepalese,  and  Burmese 
numerals  is  precisely  the  I  of  the  ancient  alphabets.  Now, 
in  the  allotment  of  the  vowels  numerically,  the  U  repre- 
sents 9;  but  it  would  appear  far-fetched  to  adopt  one 
insulated  example  of  derivation  from  such  a  source. 

The  9,  however,  of  the  Surashtra  grants  and  coins  is 
of  a  totally  different  order.  It  resembles  the  four-petalled 
flower  of  the  hel^  or  Indian  jasmine ;  and  in  the  copper 
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plates  we  find  it  absolutely  represented  with  a  stalk  (see 
No.  1,  of  pi.  xl).  Seeking  the  name  of  this  flower  in 
Sanskrit,  maUikay  the  pandit  reminded  me  that  one  of  its 
synonymes  was  nava  mallika^  which  the  dictionaries  derive 
from  nava^  ^  praised,  excellent/  but  which  may  now  re- 
ceive a  much  more  natural  definition  as  the  ^jasmine 
flower  resembling  the  figure  9.^  * 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  of  the 
ancient  sys^ms,  separate  symbols  were  used  to  denote 
ten,  twenty,  etc.  in  combination  with  the  nine  units  sever- 
ally. The  curious  compound  figure  seemingly  used  for  the 
1  of  15  in  the  two  cases  quoted  above  o  may  be  of  this 
sort:  indeed  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Ceylonese  ten 
(see  plate).  On  this  point,  however,  I  can  offer  no  de- 
monstration,  nor  any  other  argument,  save  that  we  have 
already  more  than  nine  symbols  to  find  accommodation 
for  as  numerals. 

With  all  these  heli>s,  and  analogies,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  the  nine  old  numerical  symbols  in  their  proper 
order  in  the  accompanying  plate,  so  as  also  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  succession  of  dates  on  the  coins  of  the 
satraps  of  Surashtra.  In  this  I  am  far  from  being  con- 
fident of  having  succeeded  ;*  but  haying  once,  as  it  were, 
broken  the  ice,  we  may  soon  hope  for  a  more  perfect 
solution  of  the  curious  problem,  through  the  multitude 
of  new,  or  rather  old,  monuments  which  seem  to  emerge 
from  oblivion  just  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  under  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Society's  associates  in  central  India. 
Once  having  proved  that  it  was  customary  to  date  the 

^  [Priiuep's  Qsoally  quick  perception  ieems  to  hare  fiiiled  him  here,  as  the  Lantw 
Namerak,  in  rol.  xvi.,  *  Asiatic  Researches/  p.  420,  j^ve  almost  the  exact  nonnal 
fonns  of  80  and  90,  as  found  in  the  inscriptions  and  coin  legends.] 
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coin  of  that  early  period,  we  mnst  direct  attention  again 
to  the  monograms  on  the  Bactrian,  Indo-Scythio,  and 
Kanauj  coins,  which  may  torn  ont  to  be  also  used 
nnmeiically. 

The  numbers,  then,  which,  from  comparison  with  fo- 
reign and  modem  native  series,  as  well  as  the  other  con- 
siderations above  given,  I  have  finally  adopted,  are  as 
follows : — 

1       23456789      10     0 
a       b      d      f      h      J       k       I      m       o       : 

Varieties }  €        e       g        %  n        p 

Before  concluding  this  division  of  my  theme,  I  may 
be  expected  to  explain  in  what  era  the  dates  of  the 
Snraahtra  coins  can  be  expressed,  so  as  to  place  Swami 
Bndra  Dama,  whom  we  perceive  in  the  inscription  to 
have  followed  at  some  reasonable  distance  Asoka  him- 
self^ at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  or  about  the  year 
39Qp     If  the  Yikramaditya  or  Samvat  be  here  intended, 
he  wijl  &11  after  the  -  close  even  of  the  Arsakian  dynasty 
of  Persia,  when  the  Greek  was  disused,  and  the  arts  had 
greatly  deteriorated ;  when,  moreover,  the  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  character  had  undergone  considerable  change. 
If  we  take  the  Seleucidan  epoch,  which  might  have  been 
introduced  in  the  provinces  tributary  to  Syria,  Budra  will 
have  reigned  in  a.d.  89.     If,  lastly,  out  of  deference  to 
Asoka's  temporary  supremacy  in  the  Gujarat  peninsula, 
we  take  the  Buddhist  era,  then  543 — 390  will  leave 
153  B.C.  about  a  century  after  Asoka,  and  in  every  respect 
the  period  I  should  like  to  adopt,  were  it  possible  to  esta- 
bhsh  any  more  certain  grounds  for  its  preference.     The 
most  perplexing  circumstance  is  that  the  grants  of  the 
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Balabhi  dynasty  are  also  dated  in  the  third  (or  fourth) 
century,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  their 
dominion  as  contemporary  with  those  of  the  satraps. 
For  them,  indeed,  we  must  adopt  the  Yikramaditya  era, 
whatever  may  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  one  before 
us. 

[Following  out  the  view  of  the  question  suggested  by 
Prinsep's  remarks  at  p.  77,  in  1848 1  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  these  signs  were  uniformly  independent  symboUcal  nume- 
rals, each  denoting  in  itself  a  given  number,  irrespective  of  any 
relative  collocation ;  *  and,  therefore,  that  the  d  was  equivalent 
to  300,  wherever  it  might  be  fomid ;  and  likewise,  that  the  I 
and  m  stood  for  80  and  90  respectively,  whatever  position  they 
might  chance  to  occupy.  I  then  proceeded  to  distinguish  those 
symbols  of  the  SSh  coin  dates  that  declared  themselves  severally 
muts,  tens,  or  hundreds,  by  their  fixed  place,  in  the  order  of 
value,  which  was  always  fitly  maintained,  notwithstanding  that 
the  figures  themselves  clearly  could  not  change  their  significa- 
tion by  any  relative  re-arrangement.-  Beyond  this,  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  advanced  the  enquiry  in  any  essential  degree. 
The  important  aid  that  otherwise  might  have  served  me  in  the 
sequent  classification  of  the  numbers — ^the  test  of  their  recur- 
rence on  the  coins  of  the  S&h  kings — ^was  altogether  wanting, 
from  the  fact  that  the  order  of  succession  of  those  princes  was 
in  itself  undetermined. 

A  re-examination  of  the  entire  subject  was  therefore  suffi- 
ciently called  for ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  new  data,  which 
have  lately  become  available,  may  contribute  materially  to  solve 
the  general  problem  of  the  system  under  which  the  ancient 
Indian  scheme  of  notation  was  primarily  conceived.' 

*  [*  Jour.  Roy.  Ab.  Soc.',  vol.  xii.,  p.  33.] 

s  [M.  Reinaud's  *  M6moire  sur  I'lndc'  was  published  aftor  tlie  appearance  of  my 
Essay  in  1838.  I  therefore  transcribe  the  inxormation  contributea  by  that  work 
towards  the  general  subject.  '  Albyrouny  a  consacr6  un  passage  de  son  Trait6  sur 
rinde  aux  cmffres  employes  de  son  temps,  chez  los  Indiens,  ayec  nne  raleur  de  posi- 
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The  most  important  elucidation  that  this  subject  has  receiyed 
mnoe  Jas.  Prinsep's  original  discoTeiy,  consists  in  the  *  Observa- 
tions  on  the  dates  found  in  the  cave  inscriptions  at  Nasik/  by  the 
Rey.  J.  Steyenson.'  Among  these  records  are  to  be  found  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  figures,  or  combinations  of  figures^  usually 
appended  to  the  written  exposition  of  the  giyen  yalue  defined 
at  length  in  the  body  of  the  text  ;^  the  lower  numbers  are  suffi- 

tion.  Ces  cbiffres  sont  appel^s  par  nom  ehij^et  Araita,  et  lee  Arabes  lea  nomment 
skifineg  imKens,  Albyroony  e'exprime  ainsi :  Les  Indiens,  k  la  difference  de  noiiiL  ne 
■e  servent  pas  des  lettres  de  leor  alphabet  pour  indiquer  des  nombres.  ^  Mais,  de  meme 
que  Talphabet  yarie  saiTant  les  prorinces,  les  cbiffres  changent  auasi ;  lee  indigenes 
lei  nomment  ohJIm  vJLx^  \  •     I^es  chi£&«s  dont  nous  fiusons  usage  sont  empmnt^s  k  oe 

qoe  Fon  a  tronre  de  plus  conyenable  chez  eux.  Da  reste,  les  formes  sont  indif- 
ferentes,  poTum  qu'on  s'entende  de  part  et  d'autre.  Dans  le  Cachemire,  on  ne 
se  sert  pas  de  traits  particoliers  pour  exprimer  les  nombree ;  on  a  adopts  les  signee 
employes  par  les  Chmois.    Mais  un  pomt  sor  lequel  tons  les  Indiens  sont  d'accord, 

e'est  de  proc^der  d*apr^  le  syst^me  d^imal/ 

M.  Beinand  continnee :  '  ArrStons  nous  on  moment  sur  les  paroles  d' Albyrouny : 
Ijee  Indiens,  a-t-il  dit,  ne  se  serrent  pas  des  lettres  de  leor  alphabet  pour  exprimer 
des  nombies.  II  existe  nn  traite  Sanscrit,  compost  par  ibyabhatti^  dans 
les  premiers  siMes  de  notre  ^re ;  et  dans  ce  traits,  comme  cela  se  pratiqnait  chez 
les  Grecs,  les  Joift,  et  plus  tard  chez  les  Arabes,  les  nombres  sont  exprim6s  par  les 
lettres  de  I'alphabet  ayant  une  valeur  num^rale.*  Apparemment,  le  proc6d6  emploT^ 
par  Aryabhatta  6tait  tomb6  en  d^su^tude  au  temps  d'Albyrouny.  N^anmoins,  les 
traits  ecientifiqnes  compost  par  Bndima-Gapta,  au  vii.  si^le  ae  notre  ^re,  et  par 
les  ^crirains  post^rienrs^  ne  supposent  pas,  en  s^n^ral,  Tusaee  des  chiffres ;  les  nom- 
Vres  sont  exprim^  par  des  mots  susoeptibles  d'dtre  rattaohes  k  une  quantity  quel- 
oonque.  AloyTOuny  ajoute  qu'on  ne  pouvait  se  livrer  k  la  lecture  des  trait^s  consacr^s 
k  rastronomie,  si  I'on  ne  s'etait  d'abord  rendu  un  compte  exacte  de  cette  mani^re  de 
compter.'  .  .  .  M.  Beinand  sums  up  his  inferences  to  the  following  effect,  '  II  sem- 
Uerait  r&ulter  de  Temploi  des  lettres,  de  Talphabet  par  Aryabhatta,  pour  exprimer 
ks  nombres,  que  dans  les  premiers  sidles  de  notre  ere,  les  Indiens  mdmes,  en  em- 
ployant  ces  lettres  ayec  une  yaleur  de  position,  n'ayaient  pauB  encore  eu  Tid^e  de 
lecoozir  k  des  sisnies  particuliers.  A  regard  de  la  m^thode  mise  en  usi^  par 
Brahma-Gupta,  efle  s'explique  su£Ssamment,  d'un  cdt^  par  Thabitude  ou  les  indigenes 
ont  6U  de  tout  tempe  de  faire  mystdre  de  leur  sayoir ;  de  I'autre,  parce  que  des  mots 
aignificatifs  s'incorporent  mieux  oans  un  yers  que  des  chiffres.' 

>  'Jour.  BomlMiy  branch.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  July,  1853,  p.  36.  'Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.'  1854,  Note,  p.  407. 

*  I  could  haye  desired  that  the^  facsimiles  of  these  inscriptions  should  haye  been 
more  calculated  to  command  our  faith  in  their  exact  rendering  of  the  originals,  but  I 
obserye  that  Dr.  Steyenson  himself  does  not  place  any  great  reliance  upon  the  tran- 
scripts, as  he  remarks,  '  I  trust  idso  to  be  able  to  compare  all  the  published  copies 
of  tne  fecsimiles  with  the  inscriptions  themselyes,  which,  in  respect  to  those  at  Nasik, 
I  haye  been  unable  as  yet  to  do,  so  as  at  least  to  ret  as  perfect  a  copy  of  them  as  can 
be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  the  rocks.  As  the  lacsimiles  are  the  property  of 
Geyemment,  and  executed  by  another  sentleman  (Lieut.  P.  F.  Brett),  I  haye  aone 
nothing  more  than,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  see  that  the  lithographer  executed  his 
task  faithfully.' — Bombay  Journal,  1853,  p.  57.    And  again,  p.  50;  Dr.  S.  obeenrea, 

*  Toy.  un  m^moire  de  feu  M.  Whish,  intitule.  On  the  al^iabetical  notation  of  the' 
Hindus  ('Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,' London,  1827). 

TOL   II.  6 
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Giently  simple  and  obviouB,  and  are  only  perplexing  in  the 
multiplioity  of  fonuB  some  of  their  exponents  are  seen  to  take ; 
the  larger  sums  on  the  other  hand,  are  expressed  by  a  crude  and 
uncertain  method,  under  which  the  amount  has  often  to  be  read 
backwards  in  the  current  line  of  writing;  thus,  the  generic 
qn^ibol  for  thou9and8  is  ordinarily  entered  fin^,  that  for  hundreds 
second,  while  the  specific  decimal,  or  unit  cipher,  which  has 
to  determine  the  yalue  of  the  whole,  is  placed  last  in  the  order 
of  alignment,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  inscription.  At  times 
again,  the  mark  for  hundreds  is  indifferently  inserted  before  or 
after  the  figure  which  indicates  the  total.  ^  If,  by  any  possi- 
bility, further  argument  were  required  to  that  end — ^this  double 
system  of  arranging  the  ciphers  would  alone  establish  that  they 
were  incapable  of  having  their  value  enhanced  or  diminished  by 
change  of  place. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  point  of  departure,  like  my  own  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  was  from  Jas.  Prinsep's  investigations  of  April, 
1838  (here  reprinted) ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  my  paper 
of  1848,  and  therefore  expresses  no  opinion  either  for  or  against 
my  position,  but  continues  to  follow  Prinsep  in  reading  "*!  as 
three,  in  preference  to  three  hundred  \  at  the  same  time  that  he 
admits  that  the  triple  horizontal  lines  of  the  normal  3  fully 
sufiGbe  to  express  the  lower  number — ^for  which  indeed  he  has 
a  second  variant — and  notwithstanding  that  his  own  materials 
contribute  separate  and  independent  signs  for  ten,  twenty ,  thirty, 
and  one  hundred:  the  latter  being  specifically  distinguished 
from  the  various  generic  signs  for  hundreds. 

The  next  item  I  have  to  advert  to,  is  the  idea  advanced 
that  the  Satrap  numerals  owe  their  forms  to  the  Bactrian  alpha- 
bet.*   This  supposition  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  entertain. 

*  It  is  difficult  for  me  at  present  to  say  whether  the  frequent  omiaaons  of  the  point 
for  ^and  other  anomalies,  belong  to  the  original,  or  are  the  fJEtnlts  of  the  £Bu»unile.' 

^  Nasik  Inscription,  No.  2,  plate  7. 

'  Dr.  Stevenson  remarks,  *■  In  the  Satrap  inscriptions,  the  nnmerals  used  to  ex- 
press the  different  sums  of  money  there  mentionea  are  peculiar.  At  first  I  oonld 
determine  nothing  about  their  origin,  but  on  a  careful  examination  I  found  a  strik- 
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The  assnmptioii  is  chiefly  baaed  upon  the  siinilarity  traced 
in  certain  fomm  of  the  figures  to  the  original  letters  of  the 
Arian  writing ;  in  order  to  carry  ont  the  comparison  howeYer, 
Teiy  great  liberties  have  to  be  taken  with  the  normal  forms  of 
tiie  characters  tbooiselves— still  very  incompletely  ascertained 
—and  even  these,  rather  forced  identifications,  are  confined  to 
a  Tery  limited  proportion  of  the  entire  suite  of  the  numbers ; 
while  on  ih^  other  hand  many  of  the  figures  are  clearly  and 
indubitably  composed  of  letters  of  the  identical  alphabet  in 
which  the  inscriptions  at  large  are  expressed.  That  these 
ethers  in  their  original  constitution  actually  were  indigenous 
letter  symbols  seems  to  be  further  established  by  other  more 
recent  inacriptions,  where  such  forms  are  frequently  seen  to 
fidlow  the  progressiYe  modification  of  the  associate  alphabet. 
I  omit  the  dry  details  incident  to  the  yerification  of  each 
s]rmbol,  referring  my  readers  to  the  'Journal  of  the  As.  Soc. 
Beng./  in  which  the  original  paper  is  to  be  found.^ 

isg  Tesemblance  between  the  character  denoting  a  thousand  (Sahatra)  and  the 
Baetriaa  8  rerened.  This  induoed  me  to  examine  the  rest  of  them,  ana  I  think  it 
exoeedinglT  probable  that  they  are  all  deriTed  from  that  source.  The  Bactrian  Ts, 
pronouioed  in  (Sanskrit  J  or  bsehy  will  represent  weU  the  figure,  which  is  first  in  5 
or  10  (Botha),  The  sign  for  5  fFanehaJ  is  the  P,  or  the  old  Indian  If  inverted* 
The  bactrian  double  T  also  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  8  of  our  inscriptions,  as  if 
to  denote  ^f^-  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  Bactrian  letters  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Satn^  Indian  inscriptions  as  numerical  ciphers.  The  system,  also,  is  the 
ancient  Boman  and  Greek  one,  that  in  which  there  are  different  signs  for  the  1  in 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands ;  our  present  decimal  notation  beine,  as  I  have  noticed 
elsewhere,  a  comparatively  modem- invention  of  the  Sdndian  merchants  of  the  middle 
ages  ('Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  Bombay,'  vol.  iv.)  Further  research  will  probably  show, 
as  Mr.  Prinsep  l^as  done  with  a  few  of  them  already,  that  the  old  Indian  numerals  are 
also  ancient  letters.' — Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.  Bombav,  vol.  v.,  p.  89. 

^^  The  Gupta  units  varv  somewhat  from  the  S&h  exemplars,  and  hence  demand  a 
passing  notice.  As  yet  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  tnree  definite  and  complete 
wnua, — ^the  om^  which  is  shaped  as  an  ordinary  hyphen,  the  '^=four^  ana^the 
curious  fl^pnre  that  occurs  on  coin  No.  67,  pi.  ii.,  '  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc'  vol.  zii., 
which  in  its  outline  follows  the  design  of  an  alphabetical  p|.  But,  in  treating  of 
Gupta  numbers,  I  must  fairly  warn  my  readers  of  a  preliminary  difficulty  that  I  have 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  correct  point  from  whence  tiieb  exponents  should  be 
viewed.  The  Naaik  insoriptions  display  the  symbol  for  one  Amik&W  written  per- 
pendicularly ;  and  if  that  be  the  correct  direction  of  the  cipher  in  the  general  ali^- 
ment,  the  Gupta  dates  running  in  front  of  the  profile  of  tne  King  ought  to  be  read 
Hongol  fiishion,  like  the  parallel  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Gupta  race,  as  usually 
exprosed  on  the  field  of  their  gold  currency.  On  the  silver  pieces  of  tne  Kum&ra 
Gupta,  however,  whether  the  sign  for  100  may  be  reversed  or  not,  the  aziangement  of 
the  tens  and  units  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  whole  must  be  read  as  cooseoutive 
rather  than  as  superposed  figures,  while,  strange  to  say,  the  dates  on  tbe  Skanda  Gupta 


r.' 
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In  concluBion^  I  sum  up  the  results  of  the  present  state 
of  the  enquiry  by  the  exhibition  of  the  lithographed  plate  of 
fig^ures  [xl.  a]  regarding  which  I  haye  merely  to  add,  that  the 
second  compartment  includes  all  such  symbols,  whether  lapi- 
dary, numismatic  or  graven  on  metal,  that  I  am  generally 
prepared  to  recognise.  The  third  column  reproduces  Prin- 
sep's  primary  conjectural  arrangement  of  the  ciphers  and  their 
supposed  variants.  The  remaining  spaces  are  filled  in  with  the 
products  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  investigations,  but  I  must  warn  my 
readers,  that  I  have  taken  a  double  liberty  with  that  author's 
materials ;  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  copied  my  examples  of  each 
cipher  from  the  transcripts  of  the  original  facsimiles  of  Lieut. 
Brett,  which  are  lithographed  at  large  in  the  Bombay  Journal, 
in  prefex^nee  to  following  the  outlines  entered  in  the  com- 
panion table  of  numbers  given  in  that  Journal,  and  supposed  to 
be  compiled  from  the  same  sources. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  ventured  to  insert,  subject  to  cor- 
rection, two  signs  for  2,  which  Dr.  Stevenson  does  not  de- 
finitively ac^owledge  in  his  list ;  but  which  I  obtain  from  his 
rendering  of  inscr^tion  No.  vi.'  The  third  figure  for  hundreds, 
under  the  Satrap  heading,  is  also  of  my  introduction,  under 
similar  authority. — ^E.T.] 

EXPLAI^ATION  OF  PLATE  XII. 

Fig.  1,  (from  Steuart's  plates),  a  silver  hemidrachma. 

Fig.  11,  a  coin  belonging  to  Mulla  Feroz  of  Bombay. 

Fig.  13,  a  coin  found  by  Capt.  Prescott  at  Palhanpur  in  Gujarat, 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen. 

These  three  coins  have  all  the  same  legend,  but  No.  11  exhibits 
the  application  of  the  vowel  i  in  two  places,  which  the  others  want : 
the  legend  thus  completed  is, 

Bdjna  Kshatrapata  Sudra  Sdhasa,  Stpdmi  Jina  Ddmdputrata^ 
'  Of  the  Boyal  Satrap,  fiudra  S&h,  tiie  son  of  the  lord  Jina  D&m&. 

and  Buddha  Ghipta  coins  seem  to  necessitate  a  supposition  of  a  contrary  mode^  of 
distribution.  I  nave  entered  the  outlines  of  the  Gupta  numerals,  both  tens  and  imits, 
in  accordance  with  this  somewhat  arbitrary  arrangement,  leaving  the  point  fairly  open 
to  correction,  when  more  numerous  and  more  perfect  specimens  of  tnis  coinage  may 
decisively  instruct  us  on  the  eeneral  question. 

^    '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  Bombay,'  vol.  t.  p.  53. 
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The  tiile  of  Jina  D4m4y '  yotary  of  BtLddha,'  is  a  better  reading  than 
Jina  Dama,  '  snbdaer  of  that  sect,  formerly  adopted.    [My  No.  11]. 

Fig.  2,  (from  Stenarf  8  plates),  a  coin  of  Aga  Dam4,  son  of  Budra 
Sah.     [No.  10]. 

JKcf^  Kthatraptua  Aga  Ddmna,  rdgna  Kihairapasa  Budra  Sdhaputrasa, 

Fig  3,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Vijaya  S4h,  son  of  Dam4  Sab.     [No.  9]. 
JUij/M  Kihairapaaa  V^aya  Sdhasa,  rdfno  mahd  Kahatrapasa  Ddmd  8dha  putrasa. 

Fig.  4,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Yira  D4md,  son  of  Dimi  Sah.     [No.  7]. 
JUf/na  Kahatrapaaa  Viraddma,  rdjno  mahd  Kahatrapata  Ddmd  Sdhaa  putraaa. 

Fig.  5,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Rudra  Sdh,  son  of  Vira  Damd.    [No.  13]. 
Bdfno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Budra  Sdhaaa,  r^fno  Kahatrapaaa  Virdddmd  putraaa. 

Another  coin,  apparently  of  this  Rudra,  in  my  possession,  fig.  26, 
has  a  date  which  may  be  read  283 ;  I  find  I  have  two  coins  of  this 
prince  (one  given  me  by  Mr.  F.  Stainforth).  Colonel  Stacy  has  also 
two  of  the  same ;  they  may  be  known  by  the  epithet  mahd. 

Fig.  6,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Viswa  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  S4h.     [No.  4]. 
B4fna  Kahatrapaaa  Viawa  Sdhaaa,  rtJjjno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Budra  Sdha  putraaa. 

Fig.  7,  (ditto),  a  coin  of  Atri  D4m&,  another  son  of  Rudra  S4h ; 
behind  the  head,  but  more  distinctly  in  my  own  coin  (fig.  25),  is  the 
date  360  ?     [No.  2]. 
Bdfno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Atri  ddmna,  r4fHo  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Budra  Sdha  putraaa. 

This  name  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ari  Ddmd  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, who,  however,  was  the  son  of  Swdmf  Chastdna.  Colonel  Stacy 
has  also  a  coin  of  Atri  Ddmd. 

Fig.  8,  (ditto),  of  the  same  prince,  introduced  as  shewing  more 
cleaily  the  name  of  his  father. 

Bdljna  Kahatrapaaa  Atri trapaaa  Budra  Sdha  putraaa. 

Fig.  9,  a  coin  of  Yisva  Sdh,  son  of  Bhatri  Ddmd.     [No.  3]. 
Bdjna  Kahatrapaaa  Viava  Sdhaaa,  nffno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Atri  Ddmd  putraaa. 

This  coin  has  a  date,  which  may  be  read  323,  in  which  case  it  must 
precede  the  last  two :  the  fiither's  name  was  before  read  as  Atri  Ddmd, 
whence  the  misplacement. 

Fig.  10,  a  coin  of  Swdml  Rudra,  son  of  Swdml  Rudra  Ddmd,  in  the 
obyerse,  the  figures  39  (perhaps  390).    Another  has  385.     [No.  12]. 

Bdjna  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Swdmi  Budra  Sdhaa,  rdfno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Swdmi 
Budra  Ddmd  putraaa. 

Fig.  12,  a  new  name,  or  new  as  to  the  second  title ;  Rudra  Sdh,  son 
of  the  ^eat  Satrap  Rudra  Ddmd,  was  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  £. 
ConoUy,  from  Ujein. 

Btffna  Kahatrapaaa  Budra  Sdhaaa  rdjna  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Budra  Ddmd  (i) 
Sdha  putraaa. 

This  is  the  only  coin  which  bears  the  name  of  the  repairer  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  rather  dubiously,  as  the  father  of  the  prince  who 
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ooined  the  piece.    It  has  a  date  on  the  obvene,  which  I  have  inter- 
preted 890,  like  the  preceding. 

Fig.  15,  a  silver  coin  belonging  to  Mulla  Feros  of  Bombay,  similar 
to  Mr.  Steuart's  coin,  fig.  3.     [No.  9], 

ptUrasa. 

ig,  14,  a  copper  coin,  unique,  discovered  by  lieut.  Conolly  at  TJjein, 
and  placed  in  my  cabinet  through  his  kindness.  Obverse,  a  bull,  with 
a  marginal  legend,  apparently  Qreek,  some  of  the  letters  seeming  to 
form  the  word  Basileus.  etc. 

£tffHo  mahd  KiKatrafpaJ  ....  the  remainder  of  the  legend  lost 
The  letters  are  larger  and  better  formed  on  this  than  on  the  silver 
coins.    Most  copper  coins  of  the  series  exactly  resemble  the  silver  ones 
with  a  head  on  the  obverse.     GoL  Stacy  has  a  good  specimen,  of  which 
the  obverse  (fig.  27)  has  apparently  a  date. 

[  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  advert  to  the  epoch  of  the  S&h 
kings  and  the  position  in  which  the  somewhat  difficult  question 
involved  at  present  stands.  Prinsep's  opinions  are  reproduced 
above  in  their  entirety.  In  continuation  of  these  researches,  I 
myself  attempted,  some  years  ago,^  to  determine  more  precisely 
the  period  to  which  the  rule  of  this  dynasty  should  properly 
be  ascribed;  and  I  selected  on  that  occasion,  as  the  era  best 
calculated,  in  general  coincidences,  for  the  due  explanation  of 
the  figured  dates  extant  on  the  coins,  the  cycle  of  Sri  TTarRha ;  a 
system  of  computation  at  that  time  only  recently  made  known  to 
us  imder  the  authority  of  Albiriini,  whose  work  has  already  been 
largely  referred  to  in  these  pages.  In  arriving  at  this  determina- 
tion, I  did  not  neglect  to  consider  the  claims  of  other  ^ras  whose 
initial  dates  promised  in  any  way  to  accord  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  yarious  historical  and  numismatic  evidences  derivable 
from  independent  sources.  Notwithstanding  certain  leading  re- 
commendations that  offered  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Buddhist 
era,  I  saw  cause  to  reject  imconditionally  all  idea  of  its  title  to 
rule  the  recorded  registers.'    The  Seleucidan  era  was  also  tested 

1  r*  Jour.  Eoy.  Ab.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  1  (1848).] 

s  [  Mt  present  conclusion  is  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  Slikya  was  never  ^ne* 
raUy  nsea  in  ancient  times  either  for  civil  or  reli^ons  compntations,  otherwise  it 
would  be  hard  to  aoconnt  for  the  impossibility  of  flxmg  its  correct  epoch,  even  in  the 
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in  its  more  obrious  applicability  to  the  local  or  epochal  demands; 
and  though  many  arguments  were  seen  to  be  suggested  in  sap- 
port  of  its  selection,  which  haye  siace  been  even  strengthened 
by  fresh  combinations,^  I  am  constrained  to  declare — apart  from 
the  slightest  desire  to  adhere  to  first  impressions — ^that  I  still 
giye  the  preference  to  the  Sri  Haraha  era  I  * 

Albiruni's  account  of  this  cycle  will  be  found  quoted  at  large, 
p.  166,  'Useful  Tables';  and  though  it  will  be  seeni  that  he 
himself  confesses  to  doubts  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  its  origin 
and  true  initial  date,  I  am,  for  the  moment,  content  to  take  the 
lieMst  that  some  such  scheme  of  chronological  admeasurement, 
reckoning  from  an  event  proximate  to  457  b.c.  or  400  before 
Yikramaditya,'  was  actually  once  in  use  in  India,  and  that  the 
memory  thereof,  whether  distinct  and  definite,  or  jumbled  and 
perverted,  r^nained  current  in  the  land  till  the  11th  century  a.d. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  discuss  exact  annual  or 


dayB  of  Hnen  Thsan^,  who,  in  his  own  words,  BfaowB  how  important,  and  yet  how 
difficult  of  detennination,  thiB  point  was  held  to  be  among  the  £uddhist  commnniticB 
of  India  when  he  sojoomed  amongst  them.] 

1  r  I  allude  prominentlj  to  the  concession  of  Greek  supremacy,  which,  it  will  be 
•een,  1  haye  admitted  more  definitely  since  I  last  wrote  on  the  snbject, — ^tiiongh  the 
abnegation  of  the  employment  of  dates  on  the  Bactrian  coins,  from  whose  types  the 
Sfih  money  was  copied,  detracts  somewhat  from  the  yalne  of  the  inference.  One  of 
the  prerions  obstacles  to  the  admission  of  the  dependence  of  the  S&h  kings,  was  the 

doubt  respecting  the  absolute  import  of  the  term  ^pp|,  sug^ted  by  Prof.  Wilson, 
who  remarked,  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  206,  'Eahatrapa  admits  etymologically  of  its 
being  eiq^lBined  chief  or  protector  ofihe  Kshatriya,  or  martial  race,  and  may  possibly 
be  this  ongin  of  the  Persian  title  Satrap,  as  Piinsep  suppjoses,  although  there  is  some 
incomnatioility  in  the  assignment  of^the  tities  of  K&ja  and  Satrap  to  the  same 
indiyiauaL'    On  reconsideration,  I  do  not  quite  admit  the  force  of  the  latter  reason, 

and  the  identification  of  the  V^1|«  as  the  titular  equiyalent  of  the  Greek  SATPAIIHSy 
Beems  now  to  be  set  at  rest  oy  the  recurrence  of  the  term  in  the  Bactrian  P&U  as 
*ph*l  y  (Inscriptions,  yoL  i.,  pp.  99-146,  Bactrian  coins  M|frd) ;  and  in  Indian  P&li 
•s  lAULf  pl-  ^uiT.,  fig.  14. 

>  [  Majdl  Cunningham  has  originated  a  speculatiye  date  of  477  b.c.  as  <  the  era'of 
the  Niry&na  of  Sal^a  Sinha,  not  as  established  in  543  b.o.,  but  as  generally  believed 
In  by  the  early  Buddhists  for  a  period  of  several  centuries.'  This  scheme  is  based  on 
the  net  of  Asoka's  conversion  to  Buddhism  falling  218  years  after  the  Nirvdna.  the 
former  being  fixed  from  other  sources  at  259  b.c.  ;  nence  the  Nirvana  itself  is 
assigned  to  b.o.  477  (259  +  218).    A  subordinate  section  of  the  argument  is  grounded 

SK>n  Kanishkas  having  *  flourished'  an  even  400  jears  after  the  Nirv&na,  and  yet 
ajor  Cunningham,  in  the  same  page,  while  objecting  to  my  inferences,  naively 
remarks—'  The  difference  of  exactly  400  years  between  the  dates  of  Srf  Harsha  and 
of  Vikrama£tya  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  sui^icious.' — *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol. 
vii.  of  1854,  p.  704.] 
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monthly  dates ;  an  approach  to  the  truth  is  all  we  need  be  con- 
cerned with  for  the  time  being ;  for,  while  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  extend  to  questions  of  centuries,  we  can  afford  to  leave 
a  very  open  margin  for  discretional  modifications  among  the 
units  and  tens.  I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  at  any  length 
my  original  sp^ulations  in  regard  to  the  correct  epochal  position 
of  the  S&h  kings,  but  it  is  needful  that  I  should  notice  any  con- 
firmation my  opinions  may  since  have  received,  as  well  as  any 
flaws,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  have  been  detected  by  others 
in  my  reasoning  or  inferences. 

Amongst  other  questions  that  arose  during  the  course  of  my 
examination  of  the  materials  then  available  for  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  these  administrators,  was  that  of  their  partial 
or  complete  independence ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  appealed  to  favor  the  latter  supposition  as 
regarded  the  later  members  of  the  dynasty,  yet  that  I  reserved 
a  Ml  option  for  the  recognition  of  the  subjection  of  the  earlier 
rulers  of  the  line  to  Greek  supremacy.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  detail  of  the  coins  themselves, 
while  speaking  of  the  obverse  legend  on  a  coin  of  Budra  S&, 
son  of  Jiwa  D&m&,  as  '  a  possible  corruption  of  aionyxiot,'  I 
added,  'there  is  a  king  of  this  name  among  the  Bactrian 
Greeks,  made  known  to  us  by  his  coins,  which,  in  their  types» 
seem  to  connect  him  with  Apollodotus/ '  This  notion  has  been 
improved  upon  by  Prof.  Lassen  to  an  extent  that  I  am  scarcely 
prepared  to  follow  him  in.  His  theory  seems  to  be,  that  fswara 
Datta  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Satrap  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century  of  the  era  made  use  of  on  the 
cfins  {i.e.  circA  157  B.C.),  and  that,  about  this  timd,  Apollo- 
dotus must  have  been  king ;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  he  was 
the  Suzerain  who  raised  Tswara  to  his  local  honours.  It  is  fur- 
ther  added,  '  Dionysios,  whose  name  appears  sufficiently  clear  on 

1  n  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  toI.  xii.,  pp.  ft,  82,  45,  46.1 

'  jT*  Joor.  Roy.  Ab.  Soc./  toI.  xii.,  p.  62.     See  also  Catalogue  mfrd ;  Dionyiins 
Hemiarachma.  No.  1.] 
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Rudra  Sinha's  money,  reigned  circd  113  B.C.'  ^  And,  finally, 
the  Professor  imagines  he  detects  the  imperfect  orthography  of 
the  name  of  Hippostratus  on  the  obyerse  of  the  coins  of  Budra 
Sioha  m.*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  author,  so  far  from  con- 
testing my  dates  or  their  attribution,  introduces  us  uninten- 
tionally to  a  new  feature  regarding  them,  in  a  purpose  their 
originators  could  but  little  have  contemplated — a  rectification, 
by  their  means,  of  the  epoch  of  the  Greek  Suzerains,  under 
whose  auspices  the  coins  are  supposed  to  have  been  issued. 

I  next  pass  to  Major  Cunningham's  review  of  the  S&h  period ; 
and,  as  he  contests  my  inferences,  I  permit  him  to  state  his  case, 
in  some  detail,  in  his  own  way : — 

'  3zd.  The  indq)eiidence  of  the  native  prinoes  of  Gujrat  between  157  and  57  b.c. 
is  completely  at  yariance  with  the  Greek  accounts  of  Menandei^s  conquest  of  Sarioustoe 
or  Surftfihtra,  between  160  and  130  b.o.,  which  is  further  authenticated  by  the  long 
protracted  currency  of  his  coins  at  Barygftza  or  Baroch. 

*  4th.  The  alphabetical  characters  of  the  Sur&shtran  coins  are  so  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Pillar  and  Bock  Inscriptions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  much 
similBr  to  those  of  the  Guptas,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  there  must 
have  been  a  long  interval  between  Asoka  and  the  independent  S6h  kings,  and  an 
almost  immediate  succession  of  the  S&h  kings  by  the  Guptas 

'  5th.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythroean  sea,  who  lived  between  117 
and  180  a.j>.,  states  that  tmeient  drachmas  of  Apollodotus  and  of  Menander  were  then 
current  at  Baryg&za  (Hudson,  '  Geog.  Min.',  i.  87) ;  this  prolonged  currency  of  the 
Greek  drachmas  points  directly  to  the  period  of  the  Indo-Scythian  rule ;  for  though 
we  have  some  hundreds  of  their  gold  coins,  and  many  thousands  of  their  copper  coins, 
yet  only  one  solitary  specimen  of  their  silver  coinage  has  yet  been  discovered.  [A 
mistake :  the  coin  is  copperplated  over ;  see  infrd^  Catalogue,  under  Kadphises].  The 
Indo-Gredan  silver  probably  continued  current  until  alter  222  a.d.  when  the  Indo- 
Scythian  power  b^;an  to  decUne.  From  this  period,  about  250  a.d.,  I  would  date 
the  independence  of  the  S&h  kings,  and  the  issue  of  their  silver  coinage,  which  was  a 
direct  copy  in  weight,  and  partly  in  type,  from  the  Fhilopater  drachmas  of  ApoUo- 
dotns.'— <  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  149. 

In  regard  to  the  criticism  in  paragraph  3,  I  have  only  to 
observe  that,  had  I  exclusively  argued  for  the  absolute  and 
continuous  ind^)endence  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Ghijar&t,  the  objec- 
tions therein  advanced  might  be  held  to  be  fairly  stated.  But 
even  Major  Cunningham's  own  date  of  160-130  b.c.,  if  admitted, 
need  not  interfere  with  the  concession  of  a  subsequent  assertion 

1  [<  Indische  Alterthumskunde,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  794.] 

*  [Budra  S&h,  son  of  Rudra  S&h.     (My  No.  5,  p.  91,  m/rA,)1 
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of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  local  govoniiOrB ;  and  the  con- 
cluding argument,  though  the  author  eeemB  indisiposed  to  allow 
ity  has  been  reAited  in  anticipation  by  Vincent's  observationB/  to 
which  I  had  given  every  prominence  in  my  paper  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Major  Cunningham's  comment :  had  the  author 
printed  or  even  noticed  the  gist  of  my  argument  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  then  replied  to  it,  I  should  have  been  anxious  to  have 
treated  his  reasoning  with  more  respect  than  I  am  able  to  accord 
to  a'mere  reiteration  of  a  fact  which  bears,  at  the  best,  an  alter- 
native inteipretation. 

With  reference  to  the  ratiocination  embodied  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  already  replied  to  the  chief 
points  involved ;  *  but  as  Major  Cmmingham  and  myself  differ 
so  completely  in  our  fundamental  tests  of  the  progress  of  writ- 
ing, and  as  I  am  therefore  equally  unprepared  to  accept  his 
estimates  of  similitudes,  it  would  be  a  sheer  waste  of  time  my 
arguing  up  from  minor  details,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  them, 
when  I  have  other  and  less  fidlacioas  means  of  arriving  at  a 
judgment. 

In  respect  to  the  data  and  inferences  embodied  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  I  would  simply  quote  Major  Cunningham's  own 
words  in  regard  to  the  general  question  between  us — '  We  agree 
as  to  the  facts,  but  differ  in  our  deductions.' ' 

My  original  proposition  for  the  emplacement  of  the  Sdhs 
contemplated  the  inclusion  of  all  their  dated  coins  within  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Sri  Harsha  era,  and  inferentially  confined 
the  thirteen  kings,  whose  numismatic  testimonies  had  thus  sup- 
plied us  with  epochal  records,  between  b.c.  157  and  57.  Among 
other  pure  and  avowed  speculations,  which  the  open  nature  of 

'  ['  That  the  coins  of  theao  prinoes  ahonld  mm  curent  at  BarngluBa  is  no  matt 
uncommon  than  that  the  Venetian  seqnin  and  the  imperial  dollar  should  be  at  this 
day  current  in  Arabia^  or  that  the  Spanish  piastre  should  pass  in  every  part  of  India 
and  the  East ;  that  is,  round  the  world,  from  Mexico  to  Manilla,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps,  firom  Manilla  to  Mexico  afain.' — ^Vincent,  *  Commerce,  etc/  ii.  204.1 

'  P  Jour.  As.  Boc.  Beng.,'  toI.  xxiT.  (1865),  p.  90 ;  also  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc., 
Tol.  xu.,  p.  26.1 

s  [<  BhilBa  Topes,'  p.  146.] 
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the  questaum  and  Hie  abeenoe  of  positiye  informatioii  to  a  oeitain 
extent  iiiTited,  I  was  led  to  remark,  in  referring  to  the  well- 
ascertained  ayerage  of  the  length  of  Indian  reigns,  that  the 
thirteen  accessions  in  question  '  shotdd,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  be  represented  by  a  sum  of  more  than  two  centuries 
instead  of  being  compressed  into  less  than  one ; '  ^  and  I  further 
added,  '  the  ahnost  unvarying  similitude  that  pervades  the  entire 
suite  of  the  S&h  coins,  in  its  simple  mechanical  indication,  implies 
a  comparatively  speedy  sequence  of  fabrication.'  In  endeavouring 
to  account  for  the  brief  duration  of  the  sway  of  these  potentates, 
I  conjectured  a  possible  republican  form  of  government  under 
which  'two  or  moro  r&jas  were  siinidtaneoualy  inyeated  with  a 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  state,  or,  if  elected  as  sole  rulers  for 
the  time  being,  the  periods  of  retention  of  authority  were  limited 
directly  and  definitively  by  law,  or  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
majority.' '  However,  these  difficulties  are  certainly  more  simply 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  nomination 
of  another  description  originally  emanating  from  some  Suzerain 
authority  to  delegated  Satraps  or  governors  of  provinces. 

As  regards  the  consecutive  succession  of  these  princes,  we 
have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  patronymics  and  other 
indeterminate  vouchers ;  and,  though  it  is  a  question  whether 
our  power  of  defining  the  values  of  the  date  ciphers  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  authorise  our  following  a  serial  arrangement  based 
upon  their  interpretation,  we  may  still  profitably  test  the  process 
with  this  reservation.  The  fidrly  deciphered  and  reasonably 
congruous  dates  determine  the  order  of  succession  as  follows : — 

LIST  OF  SAH  KINGS.  satbs. 

1.  f  swara  Datta,  son  of  Yarsha' I^one. 

2.  Atri  D&mi,  son  of  Budra  S&h  311,312. 

8.  Viswa  Sfli,  son  of  Atri  Dfan4 320,  336. 

4.  Yiswa  Sinha,  son  of  Rudra  SOl 323,  328,  335. 

6.  Budra  S&h,  son  of  Rudra  S&h 330. 

*  [*  Jour.  Roy.  Afl.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  87.] 

»  [*  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc./  toI.  xii.,  p.  40.J  »  [A  pritate  individual.] 
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LIST  OF  SAH  KINGS.  djltk, 

6.  l/imi  Jata  Sriyah,  son  of  D&111&  S&h 344. 

7.  Yira  D&m&,  aon  of  D&m&  Sah (no  date  deciphered). 

8.  D&m&  S&h,  son  of  Rudra  S&h 345. 

9.  Vijaya  S4h,  son  of  D&m&  Sili 353,  354,  355. 

10.  Asa  D&md,  son  of  Rudra  Sfli 370. 

11.  Rudra  Sinha,  son  of  Sw6mi  Jlwa  D&m&>  374,  375. 

12.  Sw&mi  Rudra  S&h,  son  of  Sw&mi  Rudra 
B&mk 384,  390. 

13.  Rudra  S4h,  son  of  Vira  D&mA 387. 

It  results  from  these  dates,  however  imperfect  in  their' com* 

prehensive  series,  that  either  there  was  a  double  appointment 
of  simultaneous  effect,  or  an  indeterminate  periodical  superses- 
sion and  interchange  of  office-bearers,  obeying  the  fiat  of  the 
feodal  lord,  in  the  one  case;  or,  following  the  constitutional 
order  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  revolutionary  convulsionB 
of  independent  govenmient,  in  the  other.  We  are  still  unable 
to  identify  the  Swami  Rudra  D&m&,  son.  of  Sw&mi  Chandana,  of 
the  Oimfir  inscription,  with  any  of  those  monarchs  whose  mints 
have  supplied  us  with  records  of  their  rule ;  but  looking  to  the 
delayed  introduction  of  the  extra  title  of  Sw&mi — as  now  defined 
by  the  list  adapted  to  the  dates — we  may,  for  the  present,  con- 
jecture the  individual  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sw&mi  Rudra 
Sah;  and  may  even,  with  but  slight  stretch  of  imagination, 
shadow  forth  an  association  of  the  dubious  inscription  date  of 
*72,  with  his  fitting  place  in  the  order  of  succession  and  the 
independence  then  achieved,  to  which  he  lays  claim  in  his 
monumental  writing. 

I  next  proceed  to  notice  such  numismatic  novelties  of  this 
series  as  have  come  to  light  since  Prinsep  wrote. 

Foremost  and  most  important  among  these  are  the  coins  of 
f  swara  Datta,  the  son  of  Yarsha,  the  first  R&ja  of  my  list. 

The  obverse  legends  of  the  three  specimens  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  insjpecting  are,  like  the  rest,  couched  in  imper- 

>  [  A  private  indiridual.] 
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feet  Greek  letters,  the  beet  representation  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

'^SfTf^rS^Qi3E:yAttf&^'     The  exergue  is,  however, 
remarkable  in  its  contrast  with  the  subsequent  series,  in  having 
no  cipher  date,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  system 
of  marking  the  year  of  issue  was  not  as  yet  introduced. 
The  reverse  bears  the  subjoined  legend  : 

jRdfno  mahd  K»hatrapaaa  tawara  Dattaaa  Varaha  ptUha — 

The  coins  of  Dam&  Jata  Sriyah  are  also  among  our  later 
discoveries.  Dr.  Stevenson  first  published  a  notice  of  a  coin  of 
this  prince  firom  the  Junir  hoard  (August,  1846),'  I  have  since 
met  with  two  or  three  Airther  specimens  of  these  rare  coins. 

The  reverse  legend  runs — 

Tilt  ^  ^HIW  ^»WZ  ^Vv  TWt 'Tf  ▼'HW  ^  ^  ^n'^ 

StSJmo  mahd  Kthatrapaaa  Ddmt^ata  Sriyah  Be\fno  mahd  K»hatrap<ua  Ddmd  8dha 

putroM. 

The  following  readings  of  the  coin  legends  of  D&m&  S&h,  the 
son  of  Budra  Sah,  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bird,  who 
transcribed  them  for  me  from  the  originals  in  his  own  possession 
in  1848. 

jRtffno  mahd  KshatrapoiaDdmd  Sdhaaa  B^jno  mahd  Kahatrapaaa  Rudra  Sdhataputrasa, 

Finally,  I  have  to  advert  to  the  unpublished  coins  of  another 
Swdmi  Rudra  Sdh,  whose  patronymic  is  only  imperfectly  retained 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  limited  number  of  specimens  that  have 
come  within  my  cognisance.' 

Til 'Tf  ^^'nro  ^  ^  ^Tf^  Tlf 'If  ^^^^ro '^H  ^OTT  ^  gi^RBT 

JUifno  mahd  Kthairapata  Stodmi  Rudra  Sdhasa  Rdjno  mahd  Kthatrapaaa  Swdmi 

Saiya  Sdha  putra$a. 

These  coins  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  their  accordance,  in 
the  style  and  fashion  of  their  Sanskrit  legends,  with  the  approxi- 
mate specimens  firom  the  mint  of  Sw&nu  Budra  S&h,  No.  12 ; 
and  the  more  extensive  debasement  of  the  Greek  exergue  on  the 
obverse. — ^E.T.] 

1  [The  concluding  letter  is  defectire  in  aU  the  three  specimenB,  the  lower  portion 
only  heing  Tisible  in  each.  What  remains  seems  to  form  a  portion  of  an  ordinary  ^, 
witn  a  second  line  below  the  ordinary  subjnnctiye  sign  of  that  letter/) 

*  r  Lient-Golonel  Budi,  Bengal  Army — one  silver  piece.  G.  M.  Freeling,  Esq., 
Bengal  dvil  Servioe— one  nlver  and  one  plated  coin.] 
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Fig.  16.  In  this  silyer  coin  foand  in  Eatch  in  1837,  and  presented 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen,  the  central  emblem  of  the  reyerse  is  changed  to 
a  kind  of  trident ;  the  legend  is  also  altered  from  that  of  a  Satrap  to 
one  of  a  paramount  sovereign : 

Farama  JBhdnuvlra  Sty'ddhirdja  Sri  Kumara  Oupta  Mahmdnuya. 
'  Of  the  paramount  soyereign  the  heroio  king  of  kings  Srf  Knmara  Gupta  Hahendra.' 

Fig.  17,  another  of  the  same  kind,  having  the  same  Sanskrit  legend, 
bat,  behind  the  head,  the  Greek  letters  may  be  read  onokot,  or  hao 
NANO  ?  it  was  presented  to  me  with  the  last  by  Mr.  Wathen. 

Figs.  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  have  the  same  symbol,  but  the  workman- 
ship is  very  mueh  deteriorated.  The  legend  on  them  all  has  at  length 
been  deciphered  by  the  collation  of  several  specimens  presented  to  me 
by  Mr.  Wathen,  and  found  in  various  parts  of  Eatch,  Kattywdr,  and 
Gujardt,  by  Capt  Presoott,  Capt.  Bumes,  Dr.  Bum ;  as  well  as  the  few 
inserted  in  the  plates  of  Mr.  Steuart's  coins.' 

Farama  Bhagadaia  ma  (ha)  JSt{fa  Sri  Skanda  Chipta  (vi)  kramaditya. 
But  as  I  have  a  larger  assortment  of  the  coins  of  the  same  king  to 
introduce  into  a  future  plate,  I  will  postpone  father  mention  of  this 
series  for  the  present. 

[I  append  to  this  essay  my  latest  classification  of  such 
silver  coins  of  the  Guptas  as  are  associated  with  the  types  last 
adverted  to  by  Prinsep. 

Sbi  Gupta. 

Glass  A :  Silver,  weight  31  grains.  Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling, 
Bengal  Civil  Service.     Unique. 

Obtebsb  : — ^Device,  the  original  type  of  the  S4h  head,  apparently 
unchanged  in  outline  or  details. 

Legbnd,  as  usual,  in  imperfect  Greek  characters,  the  concluding 
six  letters  of  which  alone  are  visible,  thus-*- a  c  X  O  X  O 

Betebse  : — ^Device,  a  singular  figure  that  may  possibly  represent 
the  early  design  of  the  Gupta  peacock  as  rendered  by  the  local  artists, 
beneath  which  is  a  linear  scroll  of  three  semi-circles  similar  to  that 


^  By  a  letter  irom  Prof,  Wilson  I  learn  that  Mr.  Stenarf  s  j»late  is  to  appear  in 
the  Boyal  Asiatio  Society's  Journal ;  but  that  it  had  time  to  journey  to  India  and 
back  before  the  outcomin^  number  went  to  press !  I  r^pret  I  am  thus  deprived  of 
the  power  of  addinj^  to  this  note  the  obserrations  of  the  learned  in  England  on  the 
Sur&shtra  coins.— JTP. 
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seen  in  oontiimed  nae  on  certain  silTer  ooins  of  Skanda  Gupta  ;^  abore 
the  main  device  are  retained  the  Skh  duster  of  stars  and  a  minnte 
half-moon  seemingly  borrowed  from  the  same  source. 
Leqesj) — 

Prof.  Fitz  Edward  Hall  proposes  to  amend  my  transcript, 
thus — 

To  this  he  assigns  the  following  translation :  "  The  auspicious, 
Kil&lendra  Sri  Gupta,  son  of  the  auspicious  Nanda  Ghipta,  an 
Indra  in  prowess.'^ 

If  this  should  eventually  prove  to  be  a  piece  of  the  Sri 
Gfnpta,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  known  by  his  name,  it  will 
establisli  a  claim  on  our  attention,  altogether  apart  from  its 
novelty  as  the  imique  representative  of  the  money  of  that  king 
— ^in  the  evidence  of  the  close  and  direct  imitation  of  the  technic 
art  of  the  S&h  coinages,  which  it  develops  in  so  much  more 
distinct  a  degree  than  the  local  issues  of  the  Ghipta  family  of  a 
later  date.  Indeed,  this  association  is  so  striking  that  I  was,  at 
first  sight,  almost  inclined  to  modify  my  original  impression  of  a 
deferred  revival  of  the  S£h  coinage  by  the  Ghiptas,  on  their  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  province  of  Saur£hstra,  and  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  approximate  the  two  races 
more  closely  in  point  of  time,  in  order  to  explain  with  any 
plausibility  the . mechanical  coincidences  of  the  coinage;  but^ 
though  these  will  be  seen  to  be  strongly  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  obverse,  or  conventional  portion  of  the  die,  the  reverse,  or 
dynastic  stamp,  is  materially  changed,  both  in  the  leading 
device  and,  more  important  still,  in  the  shape  of  the  letters — 
80  that,  in  this  respect,  all  my  early  arguments  still  hold  good ;' 

*  [*  Jour.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng.^'  toI.  iy.,  pi.  xlix.,  figs.  4,  6  j  toI.  vii.,  pi.  xii.,  fig.  19 ; 
'Jour.  Boy.  Ab.  Soc./  vol.  zii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  48,  44 ;  *  Ariana  Antiqna/  pi.  zy.,  Sg.  20. 
Prof.  WUbou,  in  speakmg  of  the  reverse  deyice  of  this  particular  coin,  describes  it  as 
'  an  onameiit  like  a  diaintegrated  Chaitya.' , 

*  ['  Jour.  Boy.  Ab.  Soc./  Tol.  zii.,  pp.  16,  17.] 
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and,  in  regard  to  the  barbarized  Gh*eeky  the  inheritance  of  Sah 
imperfections,  there  need  be  no  diffi(;ulty  in  recognising  thus 
much  of  the  power  of  imitation  of  its  letters,  when  we  know  that 
on  other  mintages  the  Gupta  artists  were  able  to  achieve  fully 
intelligible  Greek  adaptations  of  Eastern  names. 

KuMARA  Gupta. 
Glass  B  :  PL  xxxvii.,  figs.  16,  17 ;  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,' 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii ,  figs.  39,  40,  41,  42 ;  *  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pi.  xv., 
figs.  17,  18. 

Obyebse  : — ^Kead  of  the  king  in  profile  :  the  outHne  and  design  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Sur&shtran  prototype — ^the  mintage  of  the 
S4h  kings — at  the  back  of  the  head  is  ordinarily  to  be  seen  a  muti- 
lated portion  of  the  Scythian  title  Pao  nano.  This  important  legend 
aifords  another  link  in  the  direct  association  of  the  Guptas  with  the 
Indo-Scythians,  which  is  here  the  more  marked,  in  that,  while  the 
device  itself  is  servilely  copied  from  the  Sahs,  their  obverse  Greek 
legends  are  superseded  by  this  new  title. 

Kevebse: — ^It  is  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily  what  the 
emblem  occupying  the  reverse  field  may  be  intended  to  typify,  but  the 
most  plausible  supposition  seems  to  be  that  it  displays  an  advance 
upon  the  conventional  representation  of  the  peacock  under  Western 
treatment,  following  out  the  artistic  notion  of  that  bird  given  in  Sr( 
Gupta's  coin. 

IjBQ'ekd  : — 

Parama  Bhagavaia  Rdj6dhirdja  Sri  Kwndra  Chtpta  Mtihendraspa, 

The  second  word  of  this  legend  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
whole  that  is  at  all  open  to  question ;  it  has  been  read  Bhdnuvira 
by  Prinsep,^  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation. The  first  and  third  letters  are  fixed  and  constant  in 
the  various  examples,  and  are  properly  rendered  in  each  case  as 
iT  and  ^;  the  second  and  fourth  letters  vary  considerably  in 
outline  on  the  difierent  specimens ;  the  second  letter  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  in  its  perfect  shape  as  ^  when  tried  by  the 
test  of  the  ^  in  Gupta,  indeed  the  majority  of  the  coins  display 
it  more  after  the  form  of  a  ^,  as  that  consonant  is  found  later  in 

1  [Prof.  Wilson  ('Ariana  Antiqna,')  has  suggested  Bhattaraka  {})  which  the 
XJdayagiri  inscription  (*  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  151)  ratner  recommends  to  onr  notice.] 
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the  legend  in  Mahendrasya.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the 
final  TT.  I  see  that  Prof.  Mill  has  conjecturally  supplied  the  word 
Bhagavata  in  the  prefix  to  Eum&ra  Gupta's  titles  on  the  Bhit&ri 
li&t  ('Jour. As.  Soc. Beng./  vol. vi.,  p. 4),  but  Prinsep's  facsimile  of 
the  inscription,  though  it  accords  the  needful  space  for  the  exact 
number  of  letters,  giyes  the  final  as  a  manifiest  ^ ;  in  saying 
this,  however,  I  must  remind  my  readers,  that  in  the  alphabet 
in  question,  the  slightest  possible  inflection  and  continuation  of 
a  line  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  letters 
'^  and  Jiy  and  on  the  other  hand  the  local  copper  plates  of  the 
Yalabhis  render  the  ^  very  much  after  the  shape  of  the  Eastern 
If,  while  the  indigenous  Ti  is  but  little  different  from  the  ^  of 
the  coins  under  reference.  And  finally  as  the  words  Parama 
Bhagavata  appear  in  all  their  indubitable  orthography  on  the 
succeeding  coi^  of  Skanda  Gupta,  we  may  fiedrly  assume  a  mere 
imperfection  in  the  expression  of  the  individual  letters  and 
leave  the  word  as  it  has  been  entered  in  the  legend  above. 

The  coins  under  notice  are  not  always  complete  in  the 
Sanskrit  legends;  for  instance,  an  otherwise  very  perfect  piece 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  has  the  word  <Wl- 
f^M^  abbreviated  into  THiTV ;  and  No.  39,  pi.  ii,,  '  Jour.  Roy. 
As.  Soc.,^  vol.  xii.,  has  the  same  word  contracted  to  TWTfVT- 

Skanda  Gupta. 

Class  C  j  PI.  xxxvii.,  figs.  18,  19 ;  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,' 
vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  43, 44 ;  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xv.,  fig.  20. 

Obtebsx,  as  in  class  B,  Elumdra  Gupta,  but  the  execution  has 
greatly  deteriorated ;  on  some  specimenB  traces  of  the  word  nano  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

BxvEBSE : — ^The  device  in  this  class  of  money,  appears  to  offer  a 
more  direct  imitation  of  that  of  the  SH  Gupta  pieces,  than  did  the 
inteimediate  Kurndra  reyerse  types,  these  latter  are  seen  to  reject  the 
foot  scrolls  and  to  vary  the  details  of  the  centre  figure  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Koroma  Bhagavata  SH  Skanda  Ovpta  KramdHiya, 
VOI,  II.  7 
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Prinsep,  in  his  collated  reading  of  the  legends  on  these  coins 
adopted  the  letter  ^  (for  HfT)  as  occurring  after  the  word 
iWnr  [or  ^W^  as  he  made  it],  which  he  found  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  title  of  TW,  which  precedes  the  name  of  the 
monarch.  This  rendering,  he  would  seem  to  have  drawn  from 
fig.  29,  pi.  ii.,  Steuart  C  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  1837) ;  but  as 
the  like  letters  do  not  generally  recur,  I  have  marked  this  as 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  weights  of  these  coins  vary  from  23  to  29  grains. 

Class  D  :  *  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  figs.  45,  46 ; 
*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xv.,  fig.  19. 

Obtebse  : — Crudely  outlined  head,  with  traces  of  the  title  nano 
in  front  of  the  profile. 

Eeyebse  : — ^Figure  of  Nandf  identical  in  form  and  position  with 
the  emblem  on  the  seal  of  the  Yalabhi  family  as  found  attached  to 
their  copper-plate  g^rants.      ('Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  yol.  iv.,  pi.  xl., 

and  p.  487). 

Legend  : — [Restored.] 

Fardma  Bhagavata  SH  Shanda  Oupta  KramddUya. 

These  legends  are  frequently  very  incomplete,  varying  in  the 
number  of  letters  in  each. 

The  standard  of  these  coins  is  very  uncertain,  rising  from  a 
weight  of  21  to  30  grains. 

Classes  E,  F,  G.      [The  references  are  prefixed  to  each 

variety.] 

Obtebse  : — ^The  usual  head,  generally  ill-defined,  but  still  identical 
in  many  respects  with  the  original  device  on  the  obverse  of  the  S4h 
medals ;  it  is  occasionally  also  accompanied  by  distinct  traces  of  the 

word  NANO. 

Beyebse  : — Central  symbol  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  common  altar-shaped  receptacle  of  the  sacred 
Tiilsf  tree  of  the  Hindus.    Legends  restored. 

Class  E  :  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  49. 

JPprama  Bhagavaia  Sr<  Skanda  Oupta  KramddUya. 
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Class  F:  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  pi.  iL,  fig.  60. 

Poraflia  Bhagavata  Sri  Skanda  Oupta  PturamddUffa. 

Class  G:  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  vol.  xii.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  51. 

Pcvrama  Bhagavata  Sri  VikramddUya  Skanda  Ghtpta, 

The  irregularity  in  the  completion  of  the  legend,  noted  as 
oocurring  on  Skanda  Ghipta's  coins  with  the  bull  reverse, 
appears  in  a  stiU  greater  degree  in  those  of  the  present  class. 

The  weight  of  theee  coins  is  more  than  ordinarily  unequal, 
ri^ng  from  22^  to  33  grains. 

Though  not  properly  susceptible  of  classification  with  any 
Gupta  series  of  coins,  it  is  as  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  in  connexion  therewith  a  species  of  money  which  seems 
to  constitute  an  independent  derivative  from  the  same  Saur&sh- 
tran  type  that  served  as  a  model  for  the  local  currency  of  the 
Ghiptas  in  certain  western  provinces  of  their  empire. 

I  advert  to  the  pieces  figged  as  Nos.  6  to  8  and  9,  pL  xxvii.^ 
Prinsep,  at  the  moment  of  their  publication  (December,  1835), 
scarcely  attempted  any  decipherment  of  the  certainly  very  un- 
promising legends,  and  was  equally  at  fault  in  regard  to  the 
reverse  device  which  he  described  as  '  a  symbol  in  the  form  of  a 
trident;'  when,  subsequently,  he  came  to  take  up  the  general 
subject  of  the  S&h  and  Gupta  silver  coinage  in  full  detail,  he 
still  essayed  no  advance  upon  the  attribution  of  this  ofishoot  of 
their  common  prototype.  In  my  paper  on  the  S&h  kings,'  I  made 
some  slight  progress  towardB  the  determination  of  the  purport 
of  the  legends ;  and,  apart  from  the  typical  coincidences,  I  was 
able  to  demonstrate  more  precisely  the  S&h  association  in  the 
decipherment  of  the  words  THlt  'TfT  ^TTTO  on  the  margin  of 
the  best  preserved  specimen  of  the  series. 

^  [  Other  .examples  of  this  currency  .inll  be  found  delineated  in  '  Joar.  Roy.  As. 
Soc./  ToL  iy.,  pi.  11.,  fig.  30 ;  yoL  xii.,  pi.  ii.^  figs.  85  to  38.] 
3  [  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  toI.  xii.,  p.  64,  16th  April,  1848.] 
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A  coin  of  Mr.  Freeling's,  of  an  early  date  in  the  serial  issue, 
presenting  a  well  defined  and  nearly  complete  legend,  materially 
advances  the  inquiry,  and  ftimishes  a  key  to  the  strangely  dis- 
torted letters  stamped  on  the  later  emanations  from  the  parent 
mint,  though  it  leaves  us  stiU  far  from  any  conclusive  assign-* 
ment  of  the  class  of  money  to  which  it  belongs.  I  proceed  to 
describe  the  piece  in  the  ordinary  detail. 

Silver,  weight  27  grains. 

Obtbbse  : — The  usual  S4h  head,  apparently  but  little  modified. 
This  surface  of  the  coin  is  damaged,  but  fully  one-half  the  marginal 
space,  aroimd  the  profile,  remains  uninjured,  and  in  the  total  absence 
of  any  sign  of  a  letter  confirms  my  previous  supposition,^  that  the  use 
of  the  (heek  legend  was  not  extended  to  this  class  of  coin. 

Bevebse  : — Device,  a  barbarized  imitation  of  the  Minerva  Proma- 
chos  of  the  Bactrian  coinage. 

I  was  once  disposed  to  look  upon  the  singular  figure  on  the 

reverse  of  these  coins  as  the  Buddhist  device  of  a  man  :  I  was 

led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  similarity  of  the  form  of  the  figure 

sketched  by  Jas.  Prinsep,  in  fig.  21,  pi.  iv.,  to  that  occurring  on 

the  Behat  type  of  coins;'  but  I  now  observe  that  Prinsep,  in 

his  second  engraving  of  the  same  coin  (fig.  9,  pi.  xxvii.),  omits 

the  left  arm,  in  its  downward  position,  which  constituted  the 

most  essential  point  of  Behat  identity. 

Optiohal        ^V«  «|  9  W    S 

SBADING8    ^'^  ^    ^  ^      e 

The  configuration  of  certain  letters  in  these  legends  demands 
a  passing  notice.  The  character  which  Prinsep  took  for  pr,  etc., 
is  now  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  an  ^ :  the  form  is  peculiar,  but 
still  it  bears  sufficient  affinity  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Gupta 
^.  In  the  later  specimens  of  the  coinage,  its  upper  section  is 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  ^  by  the  rounding  off  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  first  down-stroke,  while  the  ^  itself  is 

1  [  <  One  item  seenu  safely  deducible  from  the  unoccupied  margin,  to  be  found 
arouna  the  bust  in  the  broader  coins,  yiz.,  that  the  use  of  Greek  or  its  attempted 
representation  was  here  discontinued.'— 'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  toI.  zii.,  p.  63.] 

«  [PI.  xix.,  %.  16 ;  pi.  XX.,  figs.  45,  47,  etc.] 
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squared  at  the  base.  The  nearest  approach  to  identitj  with  this 
numismatic  7f  ib  to  be  fomid  in  the  outline  of  that  character  as 
expressed  on  the  Udayagiri  Inscription;  but  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  this  similitude  affords  but  little  aid  towards  deter- 
mining geographical  limitation,  as  the  majority  of  the  letters  of 
the  inscription  itself  are  exceptional,  and  do  not  accord  with  the 
characters  of  the  other  writings  of  the  same  locality.  The  ^  of 
these  coins  takes  the  same  shape  as  those  on  Kimiira^s  silver 
coins.  Glass  B,  above  adverted  to.  The  remaining  letters,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  definitively  identified,  seem  to  follow  the 
ordinary  S&h  style— E.T.] 
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XX.— ON  THE  APPLICATION  of  a  NEW  METHOD 
OF  BLOCK-PEINTING,  WITH  NOTICES  OF 
UNEDITED  COINS. 

MAY,  1838. 

Ik  all  Muhammadan  conntries  it  is  the  well-known  custom  of  those 
who  move  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  to  apply  their  seals  in  lieu  of  their 
written  signatures  to  letters,  bonds,  and  other  written  documents — not 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  it,  by  an  impression  on  wax,  but  by  smear- 
ing the  flat  surface  of  the  seal  with  ink,  and  printing  in  the  manner  of 
type,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  paper  a  white  cipher  upon  a  black  field.  It 
may  be  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  as  much  as  from  religious  pre- 
judice, that  Muhammadan  seals  are  almost  invariably  confined  to  letter 
mottos ;  seldom  ornamented,  but,  if  so,  merely  with  flowers,  etc.,  done 
in  outline ;  because  such  only  can  be  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  a  type 
impression,  which,  of  course,  cannot  at  all  represent  a  head  or  other 
relievo  design. 

The  money  of  the  Musalmins  was  in  the  same  manner  generally 
impressed  only  with  the  signet  or  the  titles  of  the  sovereign,  well 
adapted  to  a  flat  surface  of  thin  metal. 

Seeking  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  making  public  the  collec- 
tion of  Muhammadan  coins  in  my  own  and  my  friends'  cabinets,  it  thus 
occurred  to  me  that  by  forming  from  them  in  sealing-wax,  or  in  type 
metal,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  die  which  had  been  used  in  striking 
these  pieces,  I  should  be  able  to  use  it,  in  the  native  fashion,  for  pro- 
ducing ink  impressions  along  with  the  ordinary  letter  type ;  while,  as 
the  coin  itself  would  in  every  case  fiimish  the  mould,  every  chance  of 
error  in  copying  would  be  removed :  and,  though  the  elegance  of  a 
shaded  engraving  could  not  be  attained,  stiU  this  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  representation. 

My  first  trial  was  so  encouraging  that  I  at  once  resolved  on  carrying 
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the  plan  into  execution  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  I  have  now  pre- 
pared for  the  press  upwards  of  two  hundred  coins  done  in  this  novel 
and  exceedingly  simple  manner. 

As^  however,  it  will  be  in  every  respect  more  convenient  to  present 
them  in  a  continued  series  as  an  accompaniment  to  my  tables  of  the 
Talne  of  Indian  coins  akeady  published,  I  propose  merely  to  introduce 
into  the  pages  of  the  Journal  a  few  examples  of  such  coins  as  are  new, 
rare,  or,  from  other  causes,  worthy  of  particular  description. 

But  first,  in  deference  to  the  established  custom  in  such  cases,  I 
must  assign  to  this  newly-invented  art  some  Greek  polysyllabic  appella- 
tion ;  and  (without  intending  the  undignified  lapsus  of  a  pun)  I  cannot 
propose  one  more  expressive  of  the  process  than  Rupograpky — ^not  from 
rupee,  the  common  designation  of  our  Indian  money,  nor  yet  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  rkpa,  '  form,  likeness,'  but  in  a  genuine  and  orthodox 
manner  from  the  Greek  pviro^,  tigilarU  cera,  or  sealing-wax,  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  the  impression  of  the  coin  is  first  received,  and 
which  will  itself  serve  as  the  printing  material,  if  it  be  not  desired 
to  preserve  the  block  in  the  more  durable  material  of  type  metal, 
by  a  second  transfer  from  the  sealing-wax  to  a  clay  or  gypsum  mould, 
into  which  the  latter  substance  can  be  cast  in  the  usual  manner. 
Some  sharpness  of  outline  is  lost  by  this  triple  operation ;  and  where  a 
great  many  copies  are  not  required,  the  rupographical  process  may  be 
safely  confined  to  the  first  stage,  or  simple  impression  on  sealing-wax. 

As  a  first  specimen,^  then,  of  the  capabilities  of  this  art  of  rttpo- 
graphy,  I  select  a  coin,  or  rather  medal,  purchased  by  myself  some 
years  ago  at  Bendres.  It  is  of  Husain  Shah,  generally  accoimted  the 
last  Su£[  monarch  of  Persia;  for,  after  his  abdication  in  a.h.  1135,  his 
son  Tamdsp  held  but  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  real  power  being 
usurped  by  Mahmud  the  Afghan. 

Marsden  would  designate  this  as  one  of  the  medals  of  the  Persian 
kings  properly  so  called,  intended  to  be  hung  and  worn  on  the  neck. 
It  had,  when  I  bought  it,  a  hasp  for  suspension ;  but  still  I  do  not 
imagine  it  to  have  been  struck  for  that  express  purpose,  but  rather  as 
a  crown  piece  for  distribution  to  courtiers  on  a  birth-day,  as  is  still  the 
custom  at  Dihlf,  at  Lucknow,  and  other  native  courts.  It  is  of  nearly 
pure  silver,  and  weighs  844.3  grains,  a  little  short  of  five  rupees,  and 
somewhat  above  as  much  in  value. 

Marsden  gives  the  drawing  of  another  medal  of  the  same  monarch, 
which  has  merely  the  usual  coin  inscription. 

^  [  I  hare  not  thon^t  it  necoasary  to  reproduce  these  &csimiles,  in  illustration  of 
the  mechanical  process.  I  have,  however,  retained  the  letter-press,  as  forming  a 
portion  of  Prinsep's  numismatic  essays.] 
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The  following  is  the  numismatical  description  of  my  medal : — 

SultXn  Hvsain  ShXh  SaffatI, 
Beigned  in  Persia,  a.h.  1106-1135,  (a-d.  1694-1722). 

SiLTEB. 

Lbobnd  of  thb  Obvbbse. 
Centre  ^U.  ^jl^  \\\^  2fU  ^^;-*-^  ^ij^^ 

Reyebsb. 

Obybbsb  : — The  Sultan  the  just,  the  spiritoal  g:nide,  the  perfect,  the  roler,  Abt^l 
Muxaffar  ul  Sulidn  bin  ui  Stdtdn,  SulUm  Husain  Sh&h,  Beh&dnr  Kh&n,  of  the  Safvl 
race :  may  God  perpetuate  hia  khigdom  and  his  dominion !  Struck  at  lafithfrn,  a-h. 
1118  (a.d.  1694). 

Rbybbse  : — There  is  no  God  but  God !  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God ;  All 
is  the  fayorite  of  God. 

Jfaf^m:— All,  Hasan, — Hosain,  All, — Muhammad,  Ja'far, — Mfisa,  Al( — ^Mu- 
hammad,  AU — Hasan,  Muhammad. 

(The  twelve  Im&ms  in  the  order  of  their  succession). 

SPECIMEN   II. 

Is  a  coin  presented  to  me  by  General  Yentura  to  complete  my  series 
of  the  Fatban  sovereigns  of  Dihli,  being  the  only  one  of  the  founder  of 
that  d3masty  which  I  had  yet  seen.  Since  then  Gapt.  Bumes  has 
farored  me  with  the  sight  of  a  duplicate  in  less  perfeot  preservation, 
procured  by  himself,  I  believe,  at  Kabiil.  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of 
what  rupography  can  do  imder  the  most  unfavourable  conditions. 

The  form  seems  imitated  from  that  of  the  Abbassite  kh&lifs,  having 
the  legend  in  concentric  circles  written  in  the  Kufic  form  of  Arabic. 
The  facsimile  represents  exactly  by  the  dark  parts  where  the  surface 
is  worn  smooth ;  however,  by  carefully  comparing  the  two  specimens^ 
the  whole  has  been  made  out  satisfactorily  with  the  aid  of  my  brother, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Frinsep.* 

It  is  curious  that  the  common  title  of  Shahdh  ul  din,  by  which. 
Muhammad  is  generally  known  in  Indian  history,  does  not  appear  on 
this  Ghaznah  dirhem,  which  gives  him  the  two-fold  designation  of 
Ohidi  id  din,  '  the  supporter  of  the  faith,'  and  Moat  ul  ndsir  U  din, 
'the  humbled  of  the  defender  to  the  faith'—- (<c.  to  the  Kaliph  of 

>  [  I  hare  slightly  modified  Mr.  Prinsep^s  reading.] 
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Baghdid).     Probably  the  patent  for  the  new  title  of  Shahdh  td  din, 

*-  the  flaming  sword  of  fidth/  given  in  honour  of  his  brilliant  and  de- 

stnictiye  expeditions  into  India,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  court  of 

the  £aliph.^    If  so,  the  word  tisakn  (90)  in  the  date  may  be  read  wrong. 

Shahab  tti.  di*!?,  Muhajocad  bin  SAic, 
Foander  of  the  Ghorf  dynasty  of  Dihli.    Reigned  a.h.  588-602  (a.d.  1192-1206). 

SiLYEB.    Weight,  73.4  to  92.6  grains. 
Lbgendb  on  thb  ooncentrio  cibgles  op  thb  Obvbbse. 

Xmw  1   ^^oJt  ^^^  ^j^^  J^^  ui*^ 3  s?*^V  ^yt>  J^^  ^'^^  ^ 

Ditto  of  thb  Beybbsb. 
Line  1    y»*Aj>-  j  ^j^^m  j  h*^  h*^  ijjs.  irjL  <J  >ib^jJ!  lijb  LJtj>a 

[The  inscriptions  are  copied  at  length  in  plate  xli.] 

Obtbbsb: — (From  the  Koran) — ^  It  is  he  that  sendeUi  his  meisenger  for  light- 
eonsness,'  etc.    [Snrat,  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9.] 

There  is  no  God  but  Grod,  Mnhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God ! — The  mighty  soye- 
reign  Qhid$  ul  dwnya  va  tidttiy  Abu'lfatehj  Muhammad  bin  S&m. 

Bevbbsb: — ^This  dirhem  was  stmck  in  the  city  of  Ghaznah,  in  the  year  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

M  Ndair  U  din  iUah  [the  Ehalif],  the  mighty  sorereign,  Moaz  ul  ditty  ahfl  Mu" 
Mofar,  Mnhammad  bin  S&m. 

SPECIMEN  in. 

Among  the  coins  discovered  by  General  Ventura  in  the  great  tope 
at  Manikydla,  and  described  in  vol.  iii.,  pi.  xxi.  [v.]  figs.  10  and  11, 
[Art  VI.],  were  two  of  the  Sassanian  type,  having  Sanskrit  legends 
on  the  margin  of  the  obverse.  I  did  not  then  attempt  to  decipher 
them,  nor  am  I  aware  that  their  explanation  has  been  since  effected 
elsewhere. 

Captain  Bnmes  has  been  so  fortonate  as  to  pick  up  three  moie  of 
the  same  cnrious  coins,  in  his  present  journey,  which  are  now  in  my 
hands,  with  other  rare  antique  produce  of  his  successful  research. 

1  [The  history  of  this  donble  nomenclature  will  be  4fbund  in  detail  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Coins  of  the  Path&n  Kings  of  DihlS.    London,  1847] 
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They  have  every  appearance  of  haying  been  extracted  from  some 
similar  ancient  monument ;  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  for  we 
may  be  yery  sure  that  full  half  of  the  fruits  of  the  late  explorations  of 
the  various  topes  have  evaded  the  hands  of  their  explorers,  and  are 
scattered  about  the  country  to  be  hereafter  picked  up  gradually  from 
pilgrims  or  professed  dealers;  for  a  trade  will  soon  be  organized  in 
such  articles,  if  it  be  not  already  established.  There  is  no  harm  in 
this,  as  it  will  tend  to  preserve  such  relics  from  destruction ;  but  we 
must  for  the  future  be  on  our  guard  against  spurious  specimens,  which 
wiU  multiply  daily. 

Captain  Bumes'  discovery  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  toward 
the  deciphering  of  the  Sanskrit  legend :  his  coins  have  helped  me  to 
the  general  purport  of  the  marginal  writing,  even  if  they  have  not 
whoUy  explained  its  contents.  I  found  on  collating  the  five  legends 
now  at  my  command,  that  three  of  them  (vide  pi.  xli.)  were  short  of  the 
others  by  two  letters,  which  in  the  most  perfect  of  Captain  Bumes* 
coins  might  be  clearly  read  as  nita  f*nT*  •  Eemembering'an  analogous 
omission  on  one  of  the  Gupta  coins  of  Kanauj,  wherein  some  specimens 
had  the  epithet  vijayaja  and  others  vijayajanita — both  of  the  same 
meaning,  I  concluded  that  the  preceding  anomalous  letter  on  all  the  coins 
must  be  a  ^,  and,  indeed,  it  has  no  small  affinity  to  the  modem  Nagari 
and  Bengali  y.  The  two  preceding  syllables,  again,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about ;  being  in  all  five  examples  ^<ef  deva.  Now,  dm)(tja  and 
devqfamta,  'offspring  of  the  gods,'  is  the  well-known  epithet  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchs  as  well  as  of  the  Bassanian  race.  Thus,  in 
the  trilingual  inscription  on  the  I^akshi-rustam  sculpture  given  in  £er 
Porter's  travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.,  548,  we  have  in  the  Greek  character : 

TOTTO   TO    nPOCflnON    MACAACNOT  eEOT   APTAHAPOT   BACIAEnC    BACI- 
AEXIN     APIANON     EKFENOTC    0EfiN    TIOT     eEOT     DAnAKOT     BACIAEAC, 

which  is  repeated  below  in  two  form^  of  Pehlvi. 

The  same  title  in  Sanskrit,  devaputra  ahahdn  sMhi,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, is  applied  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  Allahab4d  pillar 
inscription,  as  revised  at  p.  233,  vol.  i. 

Again,  on  the  Sassanian  coins,  read  by  the  Baron  de  Sacy  as  far  as 
they  arc  published  by  Ker  Porter  (for  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  Baron's  work  on  the  subject),  the  Pehlvi  legend  runs : 

Mazdezn  heh  Shahpura  nuUakdn  maUikd^  minoehatri  mm  ytgdan, 

*  Adorer  of  Onnozd,  excellent  Shahpur,  king  of  kings,  offspring  of  the  divine  race 
of  the  gods.' 

^  In  the  examples  given,  I  shonld  read  this  passage — Malakdn  mahi  Airdnan, 
etc. ;  but  the  Bassanian  coins  require  study  ere  they  can  be  properly  made  out. 


r 


.^  ^/ 


SANSKRIT     LECEND      ON     SIX     INt>0   SASSANIAN     COINS. 
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-MestcratLorL  (^  iJte^  l^endb  in.  -tke  JVd^ecri.  of  the  6^  cent. 

PEHLE.VI       LEGEND      OF    thb      OBVERSE 
^  ON      AREA 

Sojnt  cfwmrufnconhmi^  irv  iJi*  ^AaJrski  Jtastam.  .wulptare       ^^  \1^J  S  J   ii 


Ort  tkjR  coin   with  ffie  win^«Kl,  cap,^\brs(i .JVvom,.Or. 


MXXIII 


Xe^cfvd.     mi'  dirh^m    of  KMuJtanunjtvl  IH/i  ,Sdm  . 


oCuUr 

aAmrJTHAtip.  ^  WKjst  li*,^ 

PuHuhiti  ly  SafluH,Juttin^,Srtfoni. 
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The  natural  deduction  hence  was  that  the  rest  of  the  Banakrit 

legend  would  also  torn  out  to  be  a  translation,  or  an  imitation  of  the 

SasRaTiiffTi  formula ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  it  has  proved  to  be. 

Indo-Sassanian  dikhek. 
SxLTEii.     Weig^ht,  63  grains. 

Lboxnb. 
Obtsbsb: — Head  of  Mithxa  (Ormuzd);  Pehlvi  tery  distinoi,  but  uniead;  sea 
pLxIi. 

Rbvbbak  : — On  the  field,  three  letters  of  an  unknown  alphabet  (like  the  Armenian }) 
or  perhaps  nmnerals  ? 


Sri  hitmra  Airdna  eha  paramsswara  Sri  VdhUigdn  devqfttnita. 

In  this  legend  the  only  actual  letters  at  all  doubtful  are  the  p  and 
me  of  parameiwaray  and  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  name.  Indeed, 
the  first  letter  is  different  in  every  example,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
lithographed  plate  [xli.],  as  though  they  were  all  different  names  of 
the  same  family.     Now  to  analyse  the  sentence : — 

Mitivira  I  suppose  to  be  a  corrupt  writing  of  §f^^4^  hridivira, 
*  noble  in  heart,'  equivalent  to  the  Pehlvi  word  heh,  translated  by  '  ex- 
cellent.' Airdna  eha  parameswara,  and  the  supreme  lord  of  Airan  or 
Persia,  may  be  read  (perhaps  better)  Airdn  va  Fdrse^wara,  the  lord  of 
Iran  and  Fars.  For  the  name,  we  have  severally  phaf  eha,  va,  gha,  or 
hd  !  followed  by  hitigdn  or  hitikhdn ;  and,  lastly,  devqfamta,  as  before 
explained. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  owners  for  such  names ;  and  although 
this  is  the  third  time  I  hare  alluded  to  this  coin,  gaining  little  by  little 
each  time,  stUl  I  fear  we  have  much  to  learn  before  we  can  unravel  its 
entire  history.  For  the  present  I  leave  unnoticed  the  Pehlvi  legend, 
merely  placing  under  view  in  the  annexed  plate  corresponding  passages 
from  regular  Sassanian  coins,  which,  being  titles,  will  soon  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  alphabet  and  meaning. 

[As  intimated  under  Art.  XV.  (vol.  i.,  p.  410),  I  have 
intentionally  reserved  all  notice  of  the  bilingual  and  trilingual 
emanationB  from  Indo-Sassanian  mints,  and  their  subordinate 
illustrative  yarieties,  until  I  could  associate  my  latest  tentative 
readings  with  Prinsep's  closing  illustration  of  this  interesting 
division  of  Oriental  Nunusmatics. 

I  have  elsewhere  (vol.  i.,  p.  66)  adverted  to  the  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  to  any  precise  definition  of  the  permutable 
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letters  of  the  Pehlvi  alphabet,  which  may  not  chance  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  context,  or  some  leading  indication  calculated  to 
assure  its  exactitude ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  to 
encounter  dialectic  modifications  and  transmutations  from  other 
tongues,  in  addition  to  the  ignorant  treatment  of  a  language  at 
the  best  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.^  The  legends  I  have 
yentured  to  designate  as  Scythic,  in  yirtue  of  their  seeming 
derivation  and  the  assimilation  of  certain  of  their  forms  to  the 
Tartar  alphabets,  are  to  this  time  simply  unintelligible. 

The  classification  of  these  complicated  materials  will  be  seen 
to  present  somewhat  of  a  difficulty — even  if  the  data  permitted 
it,  they  could  not  well  be  adapted  to  any  epochal  order — ^nor  do 
the  medals  sufficiently  accord  to  follow  suit  under  the  simple 
typical  arrangement.  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  group  the 
different  series  by  the  linguistic  test,  as  exemplified  by  the 
following  outline : — 

A.  Scythic  (two  varieties). 
A  a,  Scythic  and  Sanskrit. 

A  h,  Scythic,  Sanskrit,  and  Pehlvi  (two  varieties). 
A  c.  Scythic  and  Pehlvi. 

B.  Pehlvi  and  Sanskrit  (two  varieties). 

C.  Pehlvi,  Scythic,  and  Kufic. 

D.  Second  variety  of  imidentified  characters  with  Kufic. 

E.  Ktific  (alone). 

Glass  A :  Unidentified  characters,  supposed  to  be  Scythic^ 
Figs.  9  and  10,  pi.  xvi.,  *  Ariana  Antiqua.' 

I  notice  the  class,  represented  by  the  above  cited  engravings, 

^  [For  example,  of  aU  those  who  are  learned  in  Zend  and  its  cognate  languages — 
of  the  Tarions  Proiessors  who  edit  Pehlyi  texts,  or  who  put  together  Grammars  of 
that  tongue— no  single  individual  has  to  this  day  been  able  to  add  one  line  of 
translation  to  the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  H&ji-&b&d  TEer  Porter,  pi.  xt.,  p.  513 ; 
Westergaard,  '  Bundehesh,'  p.  83 ;  Spiegel,  '  Grammatik,'  p.  175,  etc.),  beyond  what 
De  Sacy  had  already  taught  us  in  1793.  In  brief,  our  power  of  interpretation  faiLc 
us  exactly  where  the  Sassanians  have  omitted  to  supply  us  with  the  Greek  translations 
they  appended  to  some  of  the  parcel  texts,  which,  howeycr,  unfortunately  extend 
but  little  beyond  the  titular  ana  dynastic  pneordium  of  the  inscription  more  imme- 
diately in  question.  I  may,  however,  notice  favourably  Dr.  Haug's  tentative  inter- 
pretations, confessedly  incomplete  as  Uiey  are.] 
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merely  as  introductory  to  the  several  ramifications  of  the  un- 
identified alphabet  on  the  coins  of  later  date,  which  form  the 
iobject  of  my  present  synopsis.  I  have  to  refer,  however,  mo- 
mentarily to  a  still  earlier  exhibition  of  the  literal  series  in  the 
degradation  and  gradual  transmutation  of  the  original  Greek 
legends,  on  the  lower  Kanerki  coins,  into  the  conventional  forms 
and  symbolB  of  this  system  of  writing — so  that  the  Greek  epi- 
grapli  of  PAG  NANO  PAG  GGHPKi  KOPANO  degenerates  into  the,  to 
us,  confused  jumble  of  signs,  which  the  cognate  characters  on 
other  medals  alone  teach  us  to  look  upon  as  real  and  bond  fide 
vehicles  of  phonetic  expression — ^now  extant  upon  the  pieces 
engraved  as  No.  17,  pi.  xiv.,  '  Ariana  Antiqua' ;  No.  6,  pi.  xxii., 
9uprd  ;  and  No.  16,  pi.  xiv.,  '  Ariana  Antiqua.' 

The  Sassanian  proper  money,  more  especially  imder  refer- 
ence, exemplifies  the  free  and  independent  use  of  the  debateable 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  possible  mere  mechanical  barbariza- 
tion  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  the  other  instance,  and  would  seem 
to  evidence  the  local  currency  of  the  speech  it  was  calculated  to 
embody  in  one  section  at  least  of  the  dominions  acknowledging 
fealty  to  the  successors  of  Ardeslin  B&lbiek.^  Next  in  literal 
simplicity,  though  probably  of  a  varied  site  and  but  little  ap- 
proximate period,  must  be  quoted  the  series  so  peculiarly  Indo- 
Sassanian  in  their  identities,  which  still  restrict  themselves  to 
this  style  of  writing — Nos.  19,  20,  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xvi. 

The  Indo-Sassanian  money  with  unmixed  Sanskrit  legends 
has  already  been  adverted  to,  but  further  examples  of  the  sub- 
ordinate classes  may  be  consulted  under  the  following  refer- 
ences : — '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  18  ('Tflf) ;  ibid,  pi.  xvii., 
fig.  11,  and  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  20  ;  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii.,  pp. 
341,  342,  etc. ;  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xvi.,  fig.  8. 

Glass  A  a :  (Bilingual  Scythic  and  Sanskrit).  Type,  fig.  6, 
pL  xvii.,  '  Ariana  Antiqua.' 

1  [  other  ipecimeiiB  of  money  bearing  these  peculiar  legends  may  be  seen  nnder 
<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xrii.,  Nos.  12  to  15.] 
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0&TSB8X :— Head  facing  to  the  right. 

Legekd  in  unidentified  characters.  '  Jour.  Boy«  As.  Soc./  vol.  zii., 
pi.  iii.,  fig.  21. 

Reyebss  : — ^Fire  altar  and  supporters  about  the  pedestal  of  the  altar 
^ftZ^    I   tiff  ^? 

Class  Ab:    (Trilingual,  Scythic,  Saufikrit,  sjid  PehlTiP). 

PL  Y.,  figs.  10, 11 ;  and  pi.  xli.,  figs.  1  to  5.^ 

Obtsise  : — Device,  as  in  the  plate ;  the  tiger-crest  is  less  obscure  on 
other  coins. 

Centre : — Unidentified  characters. 

Margin: — ^Legend  also  of  doubtful  import,  but  expressed  in 
Sanskrit  letters. 

*s.JLJLX^*^    8     9  10  n  M^M  U  IS^  !♦  W    !•  1>  »  SI «  tt  M    S5 

The  above  transliteration,  based  upon  mechanical  configura- 
tions alone,  gives  the  preferable  reading  of  each  character,  deduced 
from  a  collation  of  the  legends  on  the  numerous  coins  extant.  As 
the  language  this  legend  embodies  is,  up  to  this  time,  unknown 
to  us,  there  are  no  precise  means  of  selecting  the  intentional  as 
opposed  to  the  technically  rendered  letters.  For  instance,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  6th  form  should  be  taken  to  stand  for 
^,  ^,  or  %.  The  9th  letter  may  be  only  one  of  the  frequently 
recurring  f  s ;  but  I  read  it  as  ^,  in  accord  with  Prinsep,  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  Sir  A.  Bumes's  coins  (now  in  the  possession 
of  General  Fox),  which  gives  the  character  with  more  than 
usual  distinctness.  In  the  letters  10  to  14,  I  again  follow 
Prinsep,  on  the  principle  of  the  probability  of  the  combination 
rather  than  upon  the  positive  assurance  of  the  imperfectly  dis- 
criminated letters  which  compose  the  word.  And,  with  some 
such  similar  tendency,  I  formerly  proposed  the  eiubstitution  of  W 
as  the  modem  representative  of  No.  16,  in  preference  to  the 
optional  V  or  ^  of  my  author's  text,  a  conjectural  emendation, 
since  amply  confirmed  by  the  configuration  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion on  one  of  Colonel  Lafont's  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

1  [Also  *  Journal  Asiatique,'  toI.  vii.  (1839)^  pi.  xvii.,  p.  34 ;  <  Ariana  Antiqna,' 
pi.  xzi.,  fig.  22;  '  Joor.  Boy.  Ab.  Soc./  toI.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  figs.  17  to  20. 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these 
definitioiiB,  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  literal  difficulty  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  aoceptance  with  the  values  now  suggestSd. 
Hbvbbsb  : — 

To  the  left    .     .     Pehlvi   fO^f^    0'^)f^    O-^ 

c 

To  the  right   .     Pehlvi  ^"^   )mmj^\m    W^t^ 


In  regard  to  the  Pehlvi  legend  on  the  left,  I  have  elsewhere* 
explained  my  reasons  for  differing  from.  Olshausen's  original 
interpretation  of  jlisJb  tj:-^  aeventy-aeven.^  His  rendering  of  the 
final  word  to  the  right  is  faulty,  but  the  second  name  I  con- 
sider indubitable ;  and,  like  him,  I  fail  at  the  opening  term, 
though  I  incline  to  identify  it  with  the  title  of  \^)^Joy^  in 
preference  to  supposing  it  to  be  the  name  of  the  Suzerain  ruler 
of  SIhor&s&n. 

Class  A  h  :  Variety.     PL  xxxiii.,  fig.  6. 

Obvsrse  :— As  in  Prinsep's  engraving.  The  better  preserved  speci- 
mens exhibit  a  crest  above  the  wings  here  visible,  in  the  form  of  a 
tiger's  head. 

Sanskrit  legend  to  the  right ^  ^fllT 

to  the  left ^TQ^^ 

Miargini — ^Legend  in  tmidentified  characters.  (See  'Jour.  Boy. 
As.  Soc ,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8).* 

The  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  are  in- 
determinate. Prof.  Wilson  proposed  to  amend  Prinsep's  original 
reading  (vol.  L,  p.  412)  to  ^  ^^^R  ^^^fl,  adding,  *  the  latter 
word  is  unequivocal,  but  the  two  last  letters  of  Bahmana  are 
doubtful.' 

*  [*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  tol.  xii.,  p.  344.] 

*  [ '  Die  Pehlewi-Leg^eiideii,'  Kopenhagen,  1848,  p.  60 ;  and  *  NnmiBmatic  Qiro- 


Hide,'  toI.  xi.^  p.  133.] 

^  [Of'  * GildemeiBter  Scriptonmi  Arabmn  de  rebiu  Indicis/  Bonn,  1837,  p.  6; 
*Tabari'  MS.,  cap.  116 ;  Han  Khalfa.  a.h.  86;  <  Abulfaraj,'  pp.  116,  183,  Pocock, 
«'on.;  St.  Martin,  'Arm^me,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  18;  *lbn  Khordabah'  MS.,  Bodl.,  No. 

I ;  Masandi, '  Meadows  of  Gold,'  p.  369.1 

*  [  See  also  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xyii.  fig.  8.] 
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Ketbbse  : — 

To  the  left  ^1  »  )|J^ 

To  the  right      .    Cl^b  ^  ^y^,  =    fdJO    '^^    \)0 
Margin : — Legend  similar  to  that  on  the  obyerse  exergue. 

Class  A  c :  (Bilingual,  Scythic  and  Pehlvi). 

To  complete  the  classification,  I  refer  to  two  coins  as  yet 
incompletely  deciphered  in  the  Pehlvi,  and  altogether  unin- 
telligible in  their  Scythic  legends,  a  description  of  which  will 
be  found  at  p.  332,  '  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xii. 

Vasu-deva. 

Glass  B  :  (Bilingual,  Pehlyi  and  Sanskrit). 

Prinsep's  delineation,  pi.  yii.,  fig.  6,^  su£B.ciently  displays  all 
the  typical  details  of  these  pieces ;  I  have  merely  to  deal  with 
the  legends. 

Obyebse  : — ^To  the  right  of  the  figure  is  Pehlvi,  but  illegible  in  the 
specimen  engraved. 

flncreoMj  ij:J^^\   .  .  .    =  f^\Sci    (J  cb» 
To  the  left    ..     .        f)^f6    \Ji)\    e)Ji» 


rV3 

Or  Siv  Varak  Uf  for  8rl  Vdtu  dwa. 
Margin : 

su^^  pf^*^  Qj^  \Mjff)  \0^f6  y^\  o^  i^-tt^  ^-^HO  WO 

LLU  ^UU   ^\  JUJt^  Jli-J  ^L^jj    lJ^  ci^b  ^^  ^y^ 

*  In  nomine  josti  jndicii,' '  Siy  Yars&o  tef,  Brahm&n,  King  of  Mnlt&n. 


XTU 

s 


^  [Other  engravings  and  facsimiles  may  be  consulted  in  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi. 
ii.,  ng.  9 ;  '  Jonr.  Boy.  As.  8oc./  vol.  zii.,  pi.  iii.,  figs.  9  to  16.] 

[The  nsoal  formular   opening,    corresponding  with  the  Arahic  aUIamJ. 

See  AnqnetQ  'Zend  Avesta,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  341,  correctly  JMfdJ^     3*V^>^      110 

M.  Spiegel  does  me  bnt  bare  justice  when  he  concludes  that  I  was  unaware  of  hia 
previous  decipherment  of  a  portion  of  this  marginal  legend  when  I  published  my 
nrat  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  para  of  the  '  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  zii.,  p.  343. 
In  truth,  in  those  days,  I  was  but  as  little  in  the  way  of  seeing  German  books,  as  I  have 
limited  facility  of  reading  them  now ;  but  I  quoted,  with  full  and  deserved  commenda^ 
tion,  Prof.  Olshausen's  treatise,  and  noticed  all  other  continental  works,  referring  to 
the  subject,  of  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  knowledge.  In  his  *  Grammatik  der 
Huzvftraschsprache'  (Wien,  1856),  M.  Spiegel  reclaims  the  title  to  priority  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  opemng  portion  of  this  sentence,  which  it  seems  appeared  in  May, 
1844  (<  Jahbr.  fiir  wissenseh-Kritik.'  Mai,  1844,  p.  703).    And,  further,  he  desires  to 
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To  tbe  right  ^  ^T%  ^:  I 

To  the  left    .  |iif#j^|«^  ^(tlp 

Margin  .      .       .         HHOt^    O^p^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  coins  are  not  yery  exact  in  the 
PeUvi  rendering  of  the  initial  inyocation,  and  there  are  other 
signs  of  indeterminate  orthographical  expression  in  the  indif- 
ferent insertion  or  omission  of  the  redundant  \^^y  or  final  stop, 
after  the  f6M^  and  the  0^f»  in  the  obverse  marginal  inscription. 
I  have  to  acknowledge,  though  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  a 
niore  obvious  divergence,  recurring  without  exception,  in  the 
transliteration  of  the  Sanskrit  name  Wr|f  Vdm,  which  is  repro- 
duced as  |ji)|  and  |^iua)|,  in  conflicting  contrast  in  the  dupli- 
cate record  on  the  obverse  surface. 

A  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Abbot,  equally  evincing 
Hob  peculiarity  in  its  weU-executed  but  now  abraided  Pehlvi 
legends,  displays  the  Sanskrit  ^^TT^  ^:  imder  a  negative  as- 
pect, that  is  to  say,  as  legible  on  the  original  die,  but  reversed  on 
its  stamped  produce.  With  the  above  exception,  I  have  not  much 
doubt  about  the  obverse  renderings,  nor  do  I  distrust  the  inter- 
correct  mj  reading  of  fM^  ^^HQ  )\0  u^^o  y\^s  h^^  ^)q.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  concede  this  point,  as,  apart  from  the  greater  probability  of  tbe  employment 
of  the  former  formula,  the  consistency  of  literal  configuration,  as  dereloped  by  the 

coins,  is  opposed  to  the  transmutation  of  the  Pehlvi  ^  of  f6M^  into  the  optional  and 

conyertible  A  of  the  more  modem  system  of  writing.    I  may  remark,  in  conclusion, 

that  an  author  who  is  disposed  to  exact  so  rigoiously  his  own  dues,  in  such  insigni- 
ficant matters,  should  haye  been  more  precise  in  his  apportionment  of  the  credit  of 
discoYcry  by  others.  For  instance,  I  find,  at  p.  26,  my  alphabets  ('  Jour.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.,'  ToL  xii.,  p.  262),  assigned  to  another  person.     At  pp.  27,  32,  a  complete 

ignoring  of  my  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  final  A  (*  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol. 

ziiL,  p.  379),  which  the  author  does  not  yery  satisfactoril]r  exemplify  from  his  own 
.materials ;  and  at  p.  176,  my  rectification  of  the  so-long  misunderstood  word,  on  the 
leyerse  of  the  earlier  Sassaman  coins,  and  its  determination  as  s^^W"^  IiTotcdzi  ('  Jour. 
Boy.  As.  Soc,*  yol.  xii.,  p.  387  ;  *  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  yol.  xy.,  p.  181),  is  (quoted 
ss  Dr.  Mordtmann's,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  acknowiedgea  my  initial 
decipherment,  and  entered  into  some  controyersy  as  to  my  idea  of  the  derivation  of 
the  word  (Zeitschrift  d.  D.  M.  6.  viii.  32).] 

VOL.  II.  •  8 
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pretation  of  the  name  of  ^l:uJ^\j  Zdiilistdn  on  the  reverse  ;^  but 
the  word  that  precedes  it  still  continues  an  enigma,  and  I  hesi- 
tate  to  propose  for  acceptance  either  the  geographical  definition 
of  ,^\^^ '  the  old  capital  of  Arachotia,  a  religious  association 
with  the  Sanskrit  ^WT  worship^  or  a  temporal  indication  of  ruler- 
ship,  of  which  this  may  be  the  undeciphered  exponent. 

In  typical  design  these  coins  are  in  a  measure  connected 
with  an  exceptional  style  of  Sassanian  money,'  attributed  to 
Khosru  II.  (a.i>.  691 — 628).  The  obverse  head  on  these  inno- 
vations has  but  little  identity  with  that  on  the  Indo-Sassanian 
pieces,  and  is  only  associated  with  the  device  of  the  latter 
in  the  novelty  of  the  front  face.  The  reverse  figure,  on  the 
other  hand,  Accords  exactly  with  the  bust  on  the  eastern 
money.  I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining any  one  of  the  few  extant  pieces  of  the  former  class, 
and  rather  hesitate  to  propose  decipherments  on  the  strength 
of  mere  engravings ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  word  about  which 
there  is  any  doubt,  I  may  reproduce  the  legends  as  follows : — 

Obtebss  : 

To  the  left  (with  the  usual  monogram)  \f^\S(}^ 

To  the  right  .  .  jua)-^   t^^  ^y^y^ 

*  [  I  would  note  $n  passant  the  entire  absence  of  the  PehlviJ  r=  c— >  in  these 
legends,  the  1  =  j ,  the  Sanskrit  ;Bf  uniformly  supplying  its  place  as  in  the  Yen- 
did&d,  Zend,  V^ksriunte;  Pehlvi,  JTatrw/.— *  Anquetil,'  vol.  i.  267.] 

•  [  Rawlinson,  *Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc./  toI.  li.,  p.  126  ;  *Abulf6da,*  H^.  f**©!  • 
*■  Journal  Asiatique/  toI.  x.,  p.  94  ;  Pangoui;  Reinaud, '  Fragments/  p.  114 ;  *Ayin4 
Akbari,'  toI.  ii.,  p.  167.] 

s  [SeeOuseley,  *  Medals  and  Gems'  (London,  1801),  No.  8 ;  'Jahrbiicher'  (1844), 
No.  cvi.,  p.  29,  pi.  No.  7 ;  Longoericr,  pi.  xi.,  fie.  3 ;  Olshausen,  p.  65 ;  ^Namismatic 
Chronicle,'  vol.  xi.,  p.  137 ;  Moratmann,  *  Zeitschriit,'  p.  138.  Ker  Porter  gives  an  en- 
mving  of  a  coin  with  a  similar  obverse,  pi.  Iviii.  fig.  18.  Reverse :  '  A  single  upright 
figure, .  .  .  executed  in  a  very  barbarous  style,  havin?  a  chump-headed,  dwarfish  effect.' 
— ^vol.  i.,  p.  133.  Longperier's  No.  4,  pi.  x.,  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  is 
identical  in  its  t)rpes :  the  author  assigns  this  piece  to  Khosni  I.    Dr.  Mordtmann 


questio: 
rather  t^n  Khosrd  I.] 
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To  the  kft    .  .  ^U.j  vj.^Ai^  s  j^jn    fi^ 

(An;  37  of  his  reign.) 

To  the  right  ■     f^)Stf    \^^ 

Dr.  Mordtmann  reads  the  final  wordy  omitted  in  the  above, 
as  M3^11M>  TTzaina  Chuzistan.  I  certainly  shoidd  not  thus  tran- 
scribe the  letters  as  they  appear  on  the  Jahrbucher  coin ;  andy 
possibly,  if  I  did  so,  I  might  dissent  from  the  present  inter- 
pretation :  however,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  set  copies  against 
originals,  I  abstain  from  farther  comment. 

Class  B  :  Variety.     (Bilingual,  Pehlvi,  with  Sanskrit  mint- 
marks  ?).     Plate  xxxiii.,  fig.  ^^ 
Obyxbsb: 

Pehlvi  legend    Ul^  ^SS^  or  UX«  _Lj  ■>   ji^-^  ^^<f  t 

The  initial  letter  is  convertible  as  ^  or  ^,  and  is  frequently 
either  omitted  altogether  or  inserted  in  the  field  apart  from  its 
succeeding  f).  The  ^  itself  is  often  degraded  into  a  double 
loop,  which  alters  its  character  completely*  The  ^^,  or  k  with 
"E  final,  there  is  no  doubt  about ;  and  the  strange  combination 
that  follows,  which,  in  many  instances,  expresses  nothing  but 
j^-V  =  J^,  proves  to  be  a  mere  bungling  formation  of  the 
letters  y'^  =  {JS^,  the  )  being  elongated  by  the  addition  of 
the  tail  stroke,  which  properly  belongs  to,  and  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  ^  as  opposed  to  the  old  Sassanian  jr. 
The  final  4i  of  Jty'^  usually  appears  on  the  left  of  the  bust.' 

Glass  C  :  (Trilingual,  Pehlvi,  Scythic,  and  Eufic). 

I  do  not  design  to  reproduce  any  detailed  description  of  the 

'  [*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  xvii.,  figs.  5,  7, 10,  eto.] 

'  [  M.  de  Longperier  attribaied  one  of  these  coins  to  Hormnsdas  III.,  interpreting 

the  PehlTi  as  ^-^^Mf  Ji  =  JjAJjtb^\   (M^daiUes  de  la  Bynastie  Sassanide, 

Pans^  1840,  pi. !.,  fig.  1,  p.  56).  Dr.  Mordtmann,  again,  assigns  a  coin,  similar  in  its 
typaeal  style  to  No.  10,  pi.  zrii.,  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  to  Axermidnkht,  pi.  iz ,  fiir.  81. 
p.  IW,  ^irilBchrift,  etc.] 
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coins  I  would  group  under  this  heading ;  a  delineated  specimen 
of  the  class  may  be  consulted  in  fig.  4,  pi.  xvii., '  Ariana  Antiqua';  ^ 
and  my  own  attempts  at  their  decipherment,  together  with  fac- 
similes of  the  legends,  are  to  be  found  at  p.  329  et  9eq.,  vol.  xii., 
*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.* 

I  advert  to  them  now  merely  to  complete  the  reference  to 
the  several  series  connected  by  similarity  of  linguistic  legends 
with  classes  B,  and  B  variety,  above  noticed. 
Silver :  weight,  58.4  grains.     British  Museimi. 

Obyebse  : — ^The  usual  linear  imitation  of  the  old  Sassanian  head,  as 

adopted  by  the  Arabs. 

To  the  left :  The  standard  monogram  and  f^lOy 

To  the  right :  Legend  in  unidentified  characters,  of  the  same  style 

as  in  classes  A,  B. 

Margin : — In  Fehlvi  letters  f^\Sf!f*  ^^^  ^  Kufio  letters  the  words 

Reverse  : — The  ordinary  fire-altar  and  supporters. 

To  the  left    .     .     lii^^mJumi  =s  )^ftJft«i|(^  =  Sixty -three  A.ff. 

To  the  right  .     .     ^^/m^  =  j^P  Khuhue.^ 
Margin  :— 

Tipper  compartments :  unidentified  characters  as  on  obverse. 

Lower  compartments : 

To  the  left    ....    The  standard  monogram. 

To  the  right ....    jjji^  =  ^Su 
Doubtful  dates,  68  a.h.  and  69  ajs. 

Class  D  :  (Bilingual,  variety  of  unidentified  character  with 
Kufic). 

To  bring  under  one  view  the  various  transitional  modifica- 
tions of  Sassanian  money  that  may,  by  any  possibility,  bear 
upon  the  mixed  series  already  noticed,  I  would  advert  to  two 
subordinate  classes,  the  first  of  which  seems  in  its  alphabetical 
devices  to  pertain  to  more  westerly  nations,  though  the  sites  of 

1  [  See  also  OIsliaiiBen,  Gennan  text,  p.  66 :  *  Nnminnatic  Chronicle,'  toI.  zi., 
p.  180.] 

*  nOrabus  in  Serm&n,  see  Onselej  {ij^T^)  199;  ' Abulf<Ma/ p.  448 ;  Marco 
Polo  Koiinamf  p.  107.] 
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diflooyeiy  oomiect  it  with  the  Central  Asian  types  above  enume- 
rated. 

FacsimileB  of  four  of  these  pieces  are  giyen  in  FrsDhn's 
'  Die  Miinzen  (1832)  Nos.  434, 435,  pL  xvi.,  figs.  M  and  1 ;  and 
•  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  No.  101  (new  series),  pi.  iii.  figs,  6a,  7. 
Here  again  the  epigraphs  are  bilingual ;  the  legend  on  the  right 
appears  to  read  from  the  outside,  commencing  at  the  front  point 
of  the  tiara,  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  give  it  a  decidedly 
Phcenician  aspect,  though  for  the  present  their  elements  defy 
decipherment.  The  short  word  on  the  left  of  the  Sassanian  crown 
is  expressed  in  £ufic  letters,  its  foot-lines  being  towards  the  centre 
of  the  piece.  Professor  Frsehn  conjectured  that  the  combination 
on  fig.  M  might  be  resolved  into  the  title  of  i^J^t  the  Khalif 
(a.h.  168 — 169  A.D.  774 — ^785),  and  this  interpretation  receives 
confirmation  from  a  more  legible  specimen  of  the  coinage  lately 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum.'  On  fig.  !l  and  other  coins 
the  word  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  letters  ^«L»  or  lc'^ > 
but  on  an  impubUshed  specimen  of  Colonel  Anderson's  the 
name  is  &irly  legible  as  *X4^s^  which,  it  will  be  remembered^ 
was  Al  Mahdi's  proper  designation.' 

Glass  E :  Kufic  (alone). 

I  complete  the  series  with  a  set  of  medals  having  many 
characteristics  in  common  with  the  money  classified  under  the 
heading  D,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  in  point  of  antiquity 
they  are  not  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  their  bilingual  coun- 
terparts. The  connexion  and  association  between  the  two  is 
marked  both  in  the  general  design  of  the  obverse  device,  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  distribution  of  the  symbols  on  the  reverse,, 
where  Ormazd's  head,  risiQg  from  the  flames  of  the  fire-altar, 
pronounces  them  either  derivatives  from  a  common  stock,  or 
imitations  the  one  of  the  other.  The  peculiarity  of  the  coins  of 
Class  E,  however,  consists  in  their  having  attained  to  the  correct 

'  [Mvjor  Gmmingham's  ooUectioxi.] 

*  [Pnoe's  *  Mahommedan  Hist./  ii.  23.    Fnehn,  'Eeceosio/  p.  24,  etc.    ^  Hand- 
bttch  zur  Morgenlandiechen  Hunzkunde/  Stickel  Leipzig  (1845),  p.  60.]. 
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ezhibition  of  Eufic  legends,  pure  and  simple.  The  earliest  pub- 
lished piece  of  this  class  is  also  to  be  found  in  Professor  Fraohn's 
oomprehensive  works.*  'Ae  exergue  on  the  obverse  was  read 
by  that  accomplished  scholar  as 

To  this  I  am  able  to  add  from  coins  in  the  possession  of  GoL 
Abbott  (1),  and  Oapt.  Haj  (3),  the  novel,  though  imperfectly 
deciphered,  legends — 

Obvbbsb: — 

The  conoluding  words  on  other  BpecimenB  seem  to  read . .  .  ^j^>^ ; 
and  in  one  instance  ....  ^\yiM  • 

On  the  reverse  the  pedestal  of  the  altar  is  farmed  of  the  word 


Class  E  :  Variety. 

Talhah  bin  TikiB,  A.H.  209  to  213. 

Copper :  size,  5^ ;  weight,  30  (and  31)  grains.    a.h.  209. 

Two  specimens,  British  Museum  (Cunningham  collection). 
Obtsbse  :— 

Margin:  ^^ ^  ^*^  iu^j^jut  ^^/Jill  \ijb  S-^  ^f*Mj 

EsvEBSB : — Central  device,  a  barbaruEod  Sassanian  head>  to  the  right, 
with  the  usual  flowing  backhair,  and  traces  of  the  conventional  wings 
above  the  cap ;  the  border  of  the  robe  is  bossed  or  beaded. 

In  front  of  the  profile  is  the  name  £cr^* 
Margin :  aUI Juc  ^^^jj  ^Ic  ig^ j^'i]  aj^^U^  aIII  Jy^j  iVa-s^ 

I  have  two  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  above  transcript  from 
the  original  Kufic.  The  one  in  respect  to  the  name  of  the  place 
of  mintage,  which  is  visible  on  only  one  of  the  two  specimens 
quoted,  and  is  there  somewhat  confused  in  the  original  defini- 
tion of  the  several  letters,  and  otherwise  obscured  by  oxydation. 
The  third  and  fourth  upright  lines  are  opened  out,  or  slanted 
away  from  one  another,  towards  the  top,  which  usually  indicates 

1  ['  NoYtt  Symbols  ad  rem  Nnmariam  Muhammedanomm  Petrop/  1819,  p.  46, 
pi.  ii.,  flg.  14.] 
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the  letter  ^;  though  this  sloping  off  maj,  perhaps,  be  a  mere 
fortuitous  imperfection  of  the  die-engraving,  the  final  letter  is 
best  represented  by  a  modem  j ,  thdugh  it  may,  if  needful,  be 
converted  into  an  J . 

The  second  point  is  of  less  consequence,  and  extends  only  to 
the  ahnost  invisible  outline  of  the  word  I  have  supplied  by  u/i3j  , 
under  the  requisitions  of  sense  rather  than  on  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  the  single  coin  which  retains  in  any  degree  of  distinct- 
ness that  portion  of  its  mint  impress. 

Brahmanabad  Coins. 

I  am  anxious  to  refer,  even  though  momentarily,  and  in  a 
necessarily  imperfect  manner,  both  from  the  condition  of  the 
materials  and  the  want  of  preparation  on  my  own  part,  to  an 
interesting  series  of  Indian  coins  that  have  only  lately  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavation  of  an  inhumed  city  in 
the  province  of  Sindh,  which  Mr.  Bellasis,  its  enterprising  ex- 
plorer, designates,  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely,  by  the  title 
of  the  ancient  Brfihmanab&d.^ 

However,  be  the  site  what  it  may,  the  laying  open  of  this 
ruined  town  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  class  of  essentially 
local  money,  of  which  the  circle  of  our  Oriental  numismatists 
had  previously  no  cognizance.  Unfortunately,  for  the  due  and 
foil  explication  of  their  historical  position,  the  pieces  obtained 
firom  this  locality  are  nearly,  without  exception,  of  copper ;  and, 
in  common  with  their  more  rare  associates  of  silver,  have  suf- 
fered to  an  unusual  extent  during  their  prolonged  entombment. 

The  general  character  of  the  coins,  numbering  some  thou- 
sands, and  in  mere  bulk  sufficient  to  fill  a  28  lb.  shot-bag,  is 
decidedly  exclusive,  involving  Kufic  legends  with  occasional 
provincial  devices,  and  pertaining,  as  I  suppose,  to  the  Arab 

^  [  lis  exact  position  is  stated  to  be  47  miles  N.E.  of  Haidar&b&d.  An  aoconnt 
of  the  city  of  Brdiiman&b&d  was  first  published  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bellasis  in  Bombay  in 
1866.  A  paper  by  Col.  Sykes.  on  the  same  subject,  appeared  in  the  London  lUustratid 
NewM  of  Feb.  21, 1867 ;  and  Mr.  Bellasis'  plans  and  sections  in  the  number  for  the 
28ih  of  the  same  month.] 
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potentates  of  Mansiirahy  who  ruled  over  tlie  lands  of  the  lower 
Indus  after  the  decay  of  the  central  power  of  Mohammedanism 
at  Baghd&d.  The  money  of  Mansur  bin  Jamhiir  {^ji  jy^^^ 
\^^^  J'Jf*^)?'  t^®  ^t  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  Umaiyid 
£hali&  (about  750  a.d.),  heads  the  list.  I  do  not  advert  to  the 
earlier  coinages  of  central  Asia,  which  have  been  transported, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  to  the  site  of  their  late  discovery ;  but 
commence  the  series  with  the  coins  which  bear  on  their  sur£B,ce8 
the  earliest  extant  mention  of  the  celebrated  capital  Mans&rah, 
the  Arab  reproduction  of  the  still  more  famed  Br&hman&b&d  of 
classic  renown.* 

*  [See  'Bal&dari,'  Remand's  <  Fragments,  'Arabes  et  Persans  relati&a  Tlnde/ 
Paris,  1845,  p.  211.] 

s  [  *  Amrou,  fils  de  Mohammed  fils  de  Gassem fondaj  en  de^ft.  da  lac,  une 

Tille  qn'il  nomma  Almansoura.  Cest  la  ville  oil  resident  maintenant  les  gouver- 
neun.'— p.  210.  In  a  previous  nassage,  Balfitdari  tells  ub,  *  Ensoite  Mohammed  fils 
de  Cassem,  se  porta  deyant  la  vieille  Brahmanabad,  qui  se  trouvait  &  denx  parasanges 
de  Mansoura.    Du  reste  Mansoura  n'existait  pas  encore,  et  son  emplacement  actoel 

6tait  alors  un  bois Mohammed  pla^a  un  lieutenant  &  Banmonabad;  mais 

aujourd'hui  la  yille  est  min6e.'  —  Beinaud,  p.  198.       The  Arabic   author  from 

whom  these  &cts  are  derired,  named  v^JjLIl   isS^  ci^    Ju«»- ! ,  died  in 

279  A.H.  or  892  a.d.  See  also  Beinaud,  quoting  Albirdni's  <  T&xikh-i-Hind 
Fragments,'  p.  113.    The  MS.  of  the  latter  author's  K&ntin  has  the  following: — 

Jaubert,  in  his  translation  of  Edrisi,  on  the  authority  of  the  original,  states  that  the 
local  natiye  name  of  the  place  was  ^^jf^ .   Mastldi  tells  us,  *  I  risited  Multfin  after 

800  ▲.H.,  when  ^U\  ^5^^^  «^^  c^<^^^<^^  ^^^  y^  ▼<»  king  there.' 
At  the  same  time  I  lisited  el  Mansfirah,  the  king  of  that  country  was  then 
^1  Jui:  fjij^^j^^^  y,^y  [of  the  family  of  Habb6r  ben  el  Aswad.']~p.  385, 

Sprenger's  Translation.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
kmgdom,  we  are  informed,  'All  the  estates  and  Tillages  under  the  dependency  of  el- 
Manstirah  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand ;  the  wnole  country  is  well  cultiyated, 
and  coTered  with  trees  and  fields.* — p.  386,  ibid.    Further  references  to  the  geogra- 


809),  'and  8ind  is  the  same  as  ManstSrah Mansdrah  which  they  call 


'  G6ographie  d'Aboulfedn,'  vol.  i.,  p.  386,  etc.  'Liber  Climatum  Arabic  Text,'  J.  H. 
Meller,  Gothe,  1829.  Beinaud's  '  M^moire  sur  Tlnde,'  p.  236.  *  Ancient  Accounts 
of  India  and  China,'  London,  1733;  ditto,  Beinaud's  edition,  Paris.  EUiofs 
'Historians  of  India,'  Calcutta^  1849.  Elliofs  'Appendix  to  the  Arabs  in 
Sind,'  Cape  Town,  1863.  'Anana  AntiQua,'p.  413.  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,' 
▼ol.  yii.,  pp.  93,  279;  toI.  x.,  p.  183;  Yoi.  xir.,  p.  76.    McMurdo,  'Jour.  Boy. 
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I  should  be  dispoeed  to  oonjecture  a  considerable  interval 
to  baye  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  this  currency  and  that 
bearing  devices  somewhat  in  common^  which  displays  the  name 
of  Abdulrahman  (No  3  infrd),  but  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  enter  into  any  satisfactory  speculations  as  to  the  precise  iden- 
tity of  this  monarch,  or  the  dates  of  any  of  his  successors,  whose 
names  can  be  but  faintly  traced  on  the  worn  and  corroded  sur- 
£ftoes  of  the  coin,  submerged  with  the  town  of  which  it  neces- 
sarily constituted  the  bulk  of  the  then  existing  currency.  I 
await,  in  short,  the  further  supplies  of  better  specimens,  pro- 
mised me  by  the  energetic  antiquarians  on  the  spot,^  and,  in- 
dividually, more  leisure  to  look  up  the  rather  obscure  history  of 
the  divisional  government  which  these  coins  represent. 

I  have  one  remark  to  add  in  reference  to  the  peculiarly  local 
character  of  these  numismatic  remains,  and  the  restricted 
antiquity  of  the  town,  as  tested  by  the  produce  of  the  habita- 
tions hitherto  penetrated^  in  the  fact  of  the  very  limited  number 
of  Hindii  coins  found  among  these  multitudes  of  medieval  pieces, 
and  that  even  these  seem  to  be  casual  contributions  from  other 
provinoee.  of  no  very  rnarked  miifonnitjr  or  striking  age. 

Mansub. 
No.  1,  Copper :  weight,  33  grains ;  size  6. 

Margin:  Illegible. 

BXVEBSE  :— 

Area:  Central  symbol  nearly  e£Eaced,  above  which  appears 
the  name  Jk»«b5&^,  and  below  the  words  ^1  Jj«d^. 

{nc)  • 


Am.  'Soc.,'  Tol.  L,  p.  28  et  »tg,  Buines'  <Bokh6ra,'  toI.  iii.,  p,  31.  'Jour.  Bot. 
As.  Soc./  Tol.  i.,  p.  190.  PoBtan's  'Obflerratioiui  on  Sindh,'  p.  148.  Pottiiigei^s 
<  Beloocfaifltan  and  Sinde'  (LondoiLlSie),  p.  881.  Wood's  *  Oxua'  (London,  IMl), 
p.  20.  Mohammed  Ma'idm's  *  History  of  Bind,'  a.i>.  710  to  1690.  *  Bombay 
Gorenunent  Selections,'  new  series,  Ko.  ziii.  (185/10  •] 

>  [  Messrs.  Frere,  Bellasis,  and  Oibbs,  of  the  Bombay  CItU  Serrioe.] 
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No.  2: 
^  Obyebse  : — ^Device  altogetiier  obliterated. 
Betehss: — 

Area :  Central  symbol  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  eight- 
pointed  star :  above,  j^a^ss^  ;  below,  <JJ1  J^^  . 

Margin:  {%io.)yaU^  ijj^\  U^  ijya\^\i     Jb  ^j^  [^^]/»^ 


Abdulrahman. 

No.  3,  Copper :  size,  5  ;  weight,  44  grains. 

Obyebse  : — Central  device,  a  species  of  quatrefoil,  or  star  with  four 
points,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  disposed,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
words  ^^.^o^tjuf  idll  J^m9^  Xks:^.  The  outer  mazgin  of  the  piece 
is  ornamented  with  a  lino  of  dots  enclosed  within  two  plain  circles, 
with  four  small  dotted  semicircles  to  fill  in  the  space  left  vacant  by 
the  angular  central  legend. 

Revebse  : — A  scalloped  square,  surrounded  by  dots,  within  which, 
arranged  in  three  lines,  are  the  words  jULJ  ^j»«^»|^t  Juc  ilJJL  ;  the 
concluding  word  I  am  unable  satis&u^torily  to  decipher,  it  is  possibly 
the  name  of  Abdidrahnian's  tribe. 

MUHAMMED. 

No.  4 :  A  unique  coin  of  apparently  similar  type — ^though 
with  an  obverse  absolutely  blank — ^replaces  the  name  of  Abdul- 
rahman on  the  reyerse  by  that  of  Muhammed.  The  concluding 
term  is  identical  with  the  combination  above  noted. 

Abdallah. 
No.  6 :  Copper. 
Obyebse  : — Device  as  in  No.  8  (Abdulrahman). 

LEaEND:  ^^Juc  [aUI  i^y^j\  ^»^^s^ 

Beyebse  : — ^Blank. 

No.  6.     Copper :  size,  3^ ;  weight,  18  grains. 

Obyebse  :  Central  device  as  in  No.  8,  around  which  in  a  circular 
scroll  may  be  partially  read  the  formula  i\  CjiijJ^  ^*^*^J  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^* 

Revebse: — Centre  device  composed  of  the  name  of  .<u31junc  Abdal- 
lah ;  the  two  portions  Ju^  and  dii\  being  crossed  at  right  angles,  in 

somewhat  of  accord  with  the  scheme  of  the  obverse  device. 

The  marginal  legend  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square  and  con- 
sists of  the  word8^^[Sl]  aJJI  J^*^ 
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No.  7.    Silver :  fiize,  2 ;  weight,  8*4  grainB.^    Devices  are 
disoontanued  and  replaced  by  simple  Kofic  legends,  as  follows : 
Obtebse:—  ^^^j^'i      »J^^^\    ^\^\i 

Ebyxbsb: —        ^tjuc   j^\     ^ii\     J^^    J^iif^ 
No.  8.     Copper,  of  similar  legends.      Other  specimens  vary 
in  the  division  of  the  words,  and  omit  the  title  of  Al  Amir. 

OlfAE,* 

No.  9.     Silver:  size,  1} ;  weight,  9  grains.     Five  specimens. 
Obvebse  : — ^No  figured  derice.     Legends  arranged  in  five  lines. 

Ha^;inal  lines,  plain  or  dotted,  complete  the  piece. 
Bevebse  : — ^Eufic  legends  alone  in  three  lines. 

No.  10.     Copper :  size,  4 ;  weight,  35  grains.     Common. 

Legends  as  in  the  silver  coins,  with  the  exception  that  the  yj 
is  placed,  for  economy  of  space,  in  the  opening  between  the  J'b  of 
^JlJU.     The  die  execution  of  these  pieces  is  generally  very  inferior. 

No.  11.     Copper :  size,  3^ ;  weight,  21  grains.     Unique. 
Obvebse  : — Blank. 

fiSYEBSB:—- 

Centre:  j^aiiS  ^i^j^^^  jiJ 

Margin :     f  _  ^j\  h>^  ijyaru4i\i  ^ 

Omar(P) 

No.  12.  Copper :  size,  4^ ;  weight,  36  grains.  Mr.  Frere, 
miiqne. 

1  [Among  the  Bil?er  coins  exhumed  from  the  so-called  Br6hnian&bfrd  some  are  so 
minute,  as  to  weigh  only  1*2  gr.] 

3  [I  am  inclined  to  identi^  this  ruler  with  the  Omar  bin  AbdaUah,  aboye  indi- 
cated as  the  reigning  soTereien  of  Mansdrah,  at  the  period  of  the  geographer 
Hastidi's  yisit  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  further  in  the 
following  terms :  —  *•  There  is  some  relationship  between  the  royal  famfly  of 
el-Manstirah  and  the  family  of  esh-Shaw&rib,  the  Kadi,  for  the  kings  of  el-Manstfauh 
are  of  the  family  of  Habb&r  ben  el-Aswad,  and  have  the  name  of  Beni  'Amr  ben 
'Abd  el-Ayiz  el-Karshi,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  'Amr  ben  'Abd  el-Ayiz  ben 
Herw&n.  the  Omaayide  (Khal^'.— Sprenger's  *  Meadows  of  Gold,'  p.  3S5.  See  also 
Gildemeister,  quoting  <Ibn  Hank&l,'  p.  166,  and  EUiot,  citing  the  same  author 
CHiBtoiiaas  of  India'),  p*  68.] 
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Obysbsb: — Central  device,  four  lines  oroising  each  other  at  a 
common  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  star  of  eight  points ;  four  of 
these  are,  however,  rounded  off  by  dots. 

Lbgend,  arranged  as  a  square : 

with  single  dots  at  the  comer  angles,  and  two  small  circles  filling  in 
the  vacant  spaces  outside  of  each  word. 

Margin ;  Two  plain  lines,  with  an  outer  circle  of  dots. 

Eevebse  :  Central  legend  in  three  lines  within  a  triple  circle  com- 
posed of  dots,  circlets,  and  an  inner  plain  line.  I  transcribe  the 
legend,  with  due  reservation,  as : 
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XXL— ADDITIONS  to  BACTRIAN  NUMISMATICS, 
AND  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY,,  1888.) 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gratify  my  numismato- 
logical  readers  with  a  plate  of  entirely  new  Bactrian 
coins  so  frequently  as  they  wonld  wish ;  for,  independ- 
ently of  the  time  and  labour  requisite  for  engraving 
them,  the  subject,  as  to  new  names  at  least,  may  be 
looked  upon  now  as  nearly  exhausted.  Opportunities, 
however,  still  occur  of  verifying  doubtful  readings,  of 
supplying  names  where  they  were  erased  or  wanting  in 
former  specimens,  and  of  presenting  slight  varieties  in 
costume,  attitude,  and  other  particulars,  which  tend  to 
complete  the  pictorial  history  of  the  Bactrian  coinage. 

For  these  several  objects  I  enjoyed  a  most  &vorable 
opportunity  during  the  visit  of  General  Ventura  to 
Calcutta  last  winter ;  his  second  collection,  though 
possessing  few  types  or  names  absolutely  new,  boasted 
of  many  very  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  small 
silver  coinage  of  Menander,  Apollodotus,  Lysias,  Anti- 
machus,  Philoxenes,  etc.  The  General  most  liberally 
conceded  to  me,  from  his  abundant  store,  s^eral  that 
were  wanting  to  my  own  cabinet,  both  of  silver  and 
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copper ;  and  he  placed  the  rest  also  at  my  disposal,  to 
draw,  examine,  and  describe,  as  I  might  feel  inclined. 
TJnfortxmately,  I  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  Indo-Scythic 
gold  series  for  examination,  finding  nothing  particularly 
new  among  them,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the 
whole  were  stolen  by  some  sharper  at  the  hotel  where 
the  General  was  residing,  and  none  have  since  been 
recovered  I  I  am  now  speaking  of  last  January !  Since 
then  I  have  received  a  coin  and  drawings  of  several  others 
from  GeiL  Court ;  also  two  or  three  from  Gen.  Allard ; 
and,  latterly,  the  whole  produce  of  Capt.  Bumes'  search 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul  have  been  entrusted  to 
my  care.  It  is  the  very  latest  arrival  from  him  (or 
rather  from  a  valuable  member  of  his  expedition,  Dr. 
Lord),  consisting  of  two  beautiftd  coins  of  Eucratides, 
that  stimulates  me  at  once  to  give  forth  all  that  have 
accumulated  in  my  Bactrian  drawer  since  I  last  wrote 
on  the  subject.  I  must  give  Dr.  Lord's  coins  the  first 
place,  because  one  of  them  is^  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
and  important  that  has  yet  fo^Uen  into  our  hands. 

Plate  xlii.  contains  etchings  of  both  of  these  coins 
to  which  I  would  thus  draw  prominent  attention.  Dr. 
Lord  thus  describes  the  place  and  circumstances  of  their 
discovery : — 

'  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  forward  two  coins^  wMch  I  have  been 
fio  fortnnate  as  to  find  during  my  late  visit  to  Turkistdn.  The  double- 
headed  coin  I  found  at  Tash  Korgbdn,  the  other  at  Xnnduz.' 

Fig.  2  I  need  not  particularly  describe,  as,  though  new  to  us,  it 
has  been  published  from  other  specimens  in  France.  The' reverse  has 
a  naked  figure  of  Apollo  in  lieu  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Fig.  1  is  §n  imique  medallion  (that  is,  a  tetradrachma)  of  Eucratides. 

Obverse  : — A  fine  youthful  head  and  bust  of  the  king  wearing  a 
plain  steel  helmet,  with  the  bands  of  the  diadem  protruding  behind. 
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• 

On  the  area  above  and  below — ^baihaets  mefas  ETKPATiiiHa  in  the 
nominative  case. 

Betkbse  : — Busts  of  a  man  and  a  woman  looking  to  the  right : 
hair  simple  and  without  diadem;  legend  above  haiokaeotS,  below 

KAI  AAOAIKH2. 

Supplying  the  word  i;to9,  we  have  here  the  parentage 
of  Eueratides  developed  in  a  most  unexpected  way: 
^  The  great  king  Eueratides,  son  of  Heliocles  and  Lao- 
dioe.'  The  former  is  a  well-known  Greek  name,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  absence  of  title  and  diadem  that  he 
was  a  private  person,  and  yet  that  his  son,  having  found 
his  way  to  the  throne,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  unregal 
origin.* 

I  have  long  been  pledged  to  my  readers  to  give 
them  a  new  alphabet  for  these  Bactrian  legends,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  I  may  venture 
to  do  so ;  or  at  least  to  make  known  the  modifications 
which  have  been  elicited  by  the  abimdance  of  fresh 
names  and  finely  preserved  specimens  which  have  passed 
under  my  eye  since  that  epoch.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  incontestible  authority  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  vowel  or  consonant  is  its  constant  employment 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  same  Greek  letter  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  Bactrian  kings.  Beyond  this  we  have  only 
analogies  and  resemblances  to  other  alphabets  to  help 
us,  and  the  conjectural  assumption  of  such  values  for  the 
letters  that  occur  in  the  titles  and  epithets  of  royalty  as 

1  [I  have  omitted  some  of  Prinsep's  original  speculatioiiB  in  regard  to  tbe  Indian 
origin  of  Eueratides'  mother,  that  he  was  led  into  by  the  faulty  drawing  of  the  coin 
sapplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  which  the  sealing  wax  impression  of  the  ori^nal 
in  bis  possession  aid  not  enable  him  to  rectify  until  new  information  reached  him  at 
the  moment  of  the  pubUcation  of  tiie  current  number  of  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,' 
when  the  error  was  unhesitatingly  corrected  by  a  fly-leaf  note.] 
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may  furnish  an  admissible  translate  of  the  Greek  in  each 
and  every  case. 

It  will  be  my  object  presently  to  show  that  this  can 
be  done,  as  far  as  the  coins  are  concerned,  by  means  of 
the  Sanskrit  or  rather  the  Pali  language;  but  in  the 
first  place  it  wUl  be  more  convenient  to  bring  forward 
my  revised  scheme  of  the  alphabet  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
matured.  Unfortunately  the  exceeding  looseness  of  or- 
thography and  caligraphy  which  could  not  but  prevail 
when  one  foreign  language  (for  such  it  was  to  the  Greek 
die-cutters)  was  attempted  to  be  rendered  by  the  ear 
in  another  character,  equally  foreign  to  the  language 
and  to  the  scribes,  with  abundance  of  examples  before 
me,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  select  the  true 
model  of  some  letters  for  the  type-founder !  * 

I  begin  with  the  initial  vowels : 

%  a.  This  symbol  continues  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  vowel  a  in 
aU  the  new  names  lately  added  to  our  list,  beginning  with  the  Greek 
Ay  of  which  we  have  now  no  less  than  seven  examples.  The  other 
short  initials  appear  to  be  formed  by  modifications  of  the  alif  as  in  the 
Arabic,  thus : 

0^,  tf  e,ia  constantly  employed  for  the  E  of  Greek  names. 

3  tiy  is  found  following  it  in  the  word  Eucratides,  as  though  put  for 
the  Greek  T,  but  other  evidence  is  wanting. 

<p  [with  the  head-line  reversed],  t  ?  though  seldom  met  with  on  the 
coins,  is  common  in  the  inscriptions,  and  by  analogy  may  be  set  down 
as  f . 

•9  d  [the  Numismatic  an,  plate  zi.],  is  employed  in  words  begin- 
ning with  AN. 

The  medials  seem  to  be  formed  in  all  cases  by  a  peculiar  system  of 


Bactnan 

Priiuep* 

faulty  and  defective,  it  was  of  course  tuelefls  to  reprodaoe  the  deficient  letters,  or 

to  do  more  than  inoicate  as  nearly  as  possible,  though  necessarily  in  somewhat  of . 

a  jpaiehwork  manner,  the  essential  position  in  which  he  left  the  study  of  Arian  * 

paUBOgraphy.] 
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« 

diamtdeal  marks;  of  these  the  t  is  the  best  determined,  being  found 
applied  to  almost  all  the  consonants  in  the  form  of  a  small  stroke 
crossing  the  letter.  The  d  is  uncertain;  it  may  be  a  prolongation 
below  in  the  r, — a  foot  stroke  or  mdtra.  The  $,  I  judge  from  the 
Manikyila  inscription,  to  be  a  detached  stroke  behind  and  aboye ;  in  a 
few  cases  only  joined.  The  u  may  be  the  loop  so  often  seen  at  the 
foot  of  the  written  letters.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  little  premature  thus  to 
assign  sounds  without  any  positive  authority ;  but  it  was  from  a 
similar  assumption  of  the  yalue  of  its  Yowel  marks  that  I  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Indian  pillar  alphabet. 

With  regard  to  the  consonants,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  but,  as  the  language  to  be  expressed  is 
allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  analyze  them  in 
the  order  of  the  latter. 

^,  ia.  This  letter  on  further  scrutiny  I  find  invariably  to  repre- 
sent K;  and  its  place  is'never  taken  on  the  coins  by  ^,  as  I  formerly 
supposed.  It  occurs  also  with  the  vowel  afibc  t,  as  ki;  also,  but 
seldom,  with  the  u,  aa  ku;  and  with  the  subjoined  r,  as  hra.  In  the 
compoimds,  kla,  kit,  a  form  is  adopted  more  like  the  Hebrew  q  p 
(quere  ^).    There  are  two  or  three  examples  in  support  of  it. 

5>  ih,  is  limited  as  such  to  the  name  of  Antimaohou ;  but  I  find  it 
also  representing  the  y  in  Abagasou.  In  the  written  tablets  we  have 
various  forms  seemingly  identical  with  it ;  yet  one  of  these,  with  the 
vowel  i,  is  used  in  some  places  for  dhi  (intended  for  the  inflected  {  f)i 
There  is  no  small  afi&nity  between  them  and  %  Q,  the  kh  of  th«  old 
Sanskrit  written  invertedly. 

[1st,  see  second  form  of  Numismatic  m;  2nd,  the  same  inflated, 
with  r;  drd,  the  compound  represented  by  the  eleventh  letter  in  tha 
inscription  from  the  brass  cylinder,  pi.  vi.,  vol.  i.]    I  place  these  forma^ 
here  because  they  occur  several  times  in  the  tablets,  and  they  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  g  of  the  Pehlvi. 

Of  the  Sanskrit  palatials  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Chaldaic  alpha- 
bets contain  any  proper  examples— the  ch  and/  are  modified  to  %  and  ft 
— ^which  letters  we  must  expect  to  find  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  class 

[No.  1,  a  t^  reversed ;  2,  a  4?  reversed.  See  Numismatic  chh^  ph  zv.] 
The  first  of  these  ibrms  is  found  at  the  dose  of  a  series  of  words 
terminating  each  in  the  same  vowel  inflection,  ',  e;  which  makes  me 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Sanskrit  conjunction  cha,  uniting  a  string  of 
epithets  in  the  locative  case.  As  yet  I  have  n9  stronger  argument  for 
its  adoption. 

SLi  or  M » ja  {tsa  f).    The  form  of  the  Chaldaic  U  y,  agrees  well  with 
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the  fibnt ;  indeed^  in  many  coins  of  Azes,  the  Bactrian  form  is  identical 
with  the  Chaldaic.  I  find  that  in  every  case  this  letter  may  be  best 
represented  by  the  Sanskrit  ^  jy  and,  indeed,  in  the  early  coins  of 
Apollodotus,  etc.,  its  duplicated  form  [the  fourth  letter  -in  Maharajfi^ 
pi.  zii.]  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  ancient  Sanskrit  E*  reversed  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  writing.  The  only  inflection  I 
have  met  with  of  this  letter  \&ju, 

I  can  make  no  discrimination  between  cerebrals  and  dentals ;  be- 
cause the  Greek  names  translated  have  of  course  no  such  distinctions, 
but  from  the  variety  of  symbols  to  which  the  force  of  d  and  t  must  be 
ascribed,  I  incline  to  thiak  the  alphabet  is  provided  with  a  full  com- 
plement, though  it  is  in  the  first  place  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  option 
which  letter  to  call  dy  t,  r,  or  »,  they  are  all  so  much  alike — thus  for 
t  we  have  T,  *i,  T,  and  T,  and  with  the  vowel  t,  %  ^,  etc. 

As  the  equivalent  of  d  again  we  have  the  same  "1,^1^)  and  also 
three  other  forms  [1st,  the  second  of  the  fifth  Tradata,  pL  xii;  2nd, 
the  third  of  Menander ;  8rd,  the  penultimate  in  No.  32,  pi.  xii.]  :  and 
for  dh%,  [dhri  and  dhi'}  the  formerly  evidently  't\  with  \  subjoined; 
the  latter  quasi  U%  or  ddi :  sometimes  it  is  nearer  i^  r». 

I  do  not  attribute  this  ambiguity  to  the  letters  themselves  so  much 
as  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  writers,  who  might  pro- 
nounce the  foreign  name  ApoUodotus,  indifferently  Apalatada,  Apala- 
data,  and  even  Apalanata.  Being  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  I  assume 
as  in  my  former  paper — 

*!,  %  for  ia,  whence  the  various  infiections. 

tf  tta,  tha,  commonly  used  for  dh,  and  its  inflections. 

p  ^»  L«  fi>i^  ^f  *^' 

C,  na,  1  do  not  perceive  any  indications  of  the  other  nasals,  and 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  omitted  when  joined  to  another  consonant : 
but  I  find  something  corresponding  to  the  anttneara  attached  below  the 
vowel  a,  and  before  consonants  it  seems  represented  by  m. 

h  pa*  The  first  of  the  labials  is  one  of  the  best  established  letters. 
It  has  been  discovered  also  infiected,  and  imited  with  either  A  or  «  in 
Ti  pha  or  tpa :  also  with  14  in  pit,  and  in  other  combinations  which 
will  be  noticed  as  they  are  brought  forward. 

Y»  fp9  p^^  or  fa  f  I  have  no  stronger  reasons  than  before  for  con- 
tinuing this  value  to  (p : — it  seems  in  some  few  cases  to  usurp  the  place 
of  tr ;  it  is  inflected  also. 

Baf  is  still  undetermined;  in  the  doubtful  name  above  quoted, 
ABAFAaoT,  it  seems  to  be  replaced  by  "i  or  7i— the  aspirate  is  also 
unknown. 

yj  ma  M.    This  letter  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever;  but  in  the 
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Ifenander  form,  Uri  I  now  recognize  the  inflection  me,  corresponding 
with  the  Greek  name  more  closely.  The  second  or  what  may  be  called 
the  printed  form  of  m  has  a  considerable  affinity  in  form  with  the  old 
Sanskrit  b  or  Hy  whence  it  may  be  almost  as  readily  derived  as  the 
Burmese  form  of  the  Pali  m. 

A  ya.  This  letter  is  imchanged  :  it  invariably  replaces  s  and  y,  and 
sometimes  j  where  the  latter  woold  be  expressed  by  the  Sanskrit  ^  or 
U/.  It  may  perchance  have  been  modified  from  the  letter,  for  in  some 
examples  it  is  tnmed  up  on  the  sides  thus,  w  ;  the  inflected  form  y$  is 
of  common  occurrence :  yu  less  common. 

*^>  *1>  Jf  **<*•  I*  is  necessary  to  preserve  these  three  representatives 
of  r ;  I  incline  to  think  that  the  prolongation  below  may  be  the  mdtra 
or  the  long  d  inflection,  rd ;  for  the  first  form  is  used  in  Ermaiou 
where  there  is  no  intervening  vowel.  It  is  only  distinguishable  from 
d  by  the  foot-mark  of  the  latter,  which  seems  to  be  often  omitted 
notwithstanding. 

H,  la.  Further  acquaintance  has  taught  me  that  this  is  the  only 
representative  of  A  in  Greek  names :  the  instances  wherein  the  /  before 
appeared  to  be  replaced  by  I  have  been  disproved  by  duplicate  coins. 
The  inflected  form  i^,  U,  has  numerous  examples  among  our  new  ac- 
quisitions. 

H  va,  and  vi,  rest  on  strong  but  not  indisputable  authority,  as  will 
be  seen  below. 

f^t  \f  ^f  ^^  ^^n  removed  from  its  former  position  as  Z  on  ample 
grotrnds ;  and  the  value  now  assigned  has,  I  think,  equaHy  strong  sup- 
port— though  as  far  as  Greek  names  are  concerned  it  rests  solely  on 
the  initial  syllable  of  Heliocles,  he.  There  is,  again,  a  similarity  worthy 
of  remark  between  c^  inverted,  and  the  old  Sanskrit  ha,  [r,  (h. 

y,  sa.  To  this  letter  I  gave  the  sound  of  o  on  the  former  occasion, 
because  I  found  it  the  general  termination  of  nominatives  masculine 
in  Zend  and  Pdli — replacing  the  Sanskrit  vxsarga,  ah  or  a».  Since 
then  I  have  found  the  same  letter  (affected  with  the  vowel  i)  in  two 
Greek  names  as  the  equivalent  of  si,  and  I  am  too  happy  on  other  con- 
eiderationa  to  adopt  this  as  its  constant  value ;  whether  the  dental  9  of 
the  Sanskrit  will  best  represent  it  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  nearest 
approximation  in  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  D  9 :  there  are  certainly 
two  other  characters  [one  like  a  h,  or  1^],  and  ply  having  the  force  of  « 
or  «A.  The  former  I  should  presume  to  be  the  Sanskrit  $ha  ^,  from  its 
likeness  to  the  old  form  'P.  The  latter,  n>  i^iay  be  a  variation  of  a,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  used,  but  rather  by  change  of  the  Greek  z  to  2, 
than  as  being  the  same  letter,  for  elsewhere  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
Greek  1  as  in  aziaisot,  while  a  occurs  for  z  in  the  same  word.     In 
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form  it  seems  to  be  the  Ghaldaic  n,  or  ^A  soft.  Several  infleotLons  of 
these  letters  have  been  obeeryed. 

It  will  be  naturallj  expected  that  the  alterations  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  in  the  yalue  of  many  of  the  above  letters  must  prodace 
considerable  modifications  in  my  former  interpretation  of  the  Bactrian 
legends.  Indeed,  when  I  look  back  at  my  attempt  of  1835, 1  must 
confess  that  it  was  very  nnsatis&ctory  even  to  myself.  I  was  misled 
by  the  Nakshi-rustam  trilingual  inscription,  wherein  the  title  of  king 
of  kings  has  been  uniformly  read  as  malakdn  mdlakd,  though  I  balanced 
between  this  and  the  term  mahardo,  having  found  pao  on  the  Indo- 
Scythic  series.  But,  once  perceiving  that  the  final  letter  might  be 
rendered  as  sa,  which  is  the  regular  P&li  termination  of  the  genitive 
case,  I  threw  off  the  fetters  of  an  interpretation  through  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  at  once  found  an  easy  solution  of  aU  the  names  and  the 
epithets  through  the  pliant,  the  wonder-working  P^,  which  seems 
to  have  held  an  universal  sway  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  in  India. 

The  best  test  of  the  superiority  of  a  P41i  interpretation  will  be 
found  in  its  application  to  the  several  royal  titles  of  the  Greek  kings, 
which  were  previously  quite  imintelligible.  The  first  of  these  is 
simply  BA2IAEA2,  which  is  constantly  rendered  by  "FUilXu  fMluirdjasa, 
the  P&lf  form  of  9ffm^W«  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  long  vowel  d  is  here  applied  to  the  h  and  r ;  but  we  have 
long  since  been  accustomed  to  the  omission  of  this  and  even  other  vowels 
in  the  Satrap*  coins  of  Sur&shtra.  The  word  is  often  written  'Pl'nXu* 
whence  I  have  supposed  the  dot  or  dash  below  to  stand  for  d. 

The  next  title  is  basiaeas  basiaeon,  which  we  find  replaced  by 
mahdrdjasa  rdjardjasa,  a  perfectly  sound  and  proper  expression  accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  the  Sanskrit.  But  in  one  class  of  coins,  that  of 
Azes,  there  are  some  very  well  preserved  specimens,  in  which  the 
second  part  of  the  title  is  T^^'i'^^.'i,  which  is  evidently  rdjdtirdfaaa  (or 
adhif  for  the  letter  has  a  turn  at  foot,  and  may  be  meant  for  dhi),  the 
regular  ^l^lfVli^l^V  of  the  paramount  sovereigns  of  India.  The 
syllable  dhi  is  often  written  "^  ti,  "is  ri,  or  even  ti  or  yi  (?)  but  the 
vowel  f  shews  what  is  meant. 

To  the  title  of  king  of  kings  is  generally  added  on  the  Oreek  side 
the  epithet  mefaaot,  for  which  we  have  an  addition  in  Bactrian  of  the 
word  "pIXu  fnahata$a,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  P41i  genitive  of  mahdn 
(or  mahat)  great,  which  makes  only  mahatah  JfipiX  in  Sanskrit.  The 
full  title  then  is  thus  found  to  be  mahdrdjasa  rdjadhtrdfasa  mahatasa, 
which  is  far  preferable  to  the  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  malaiao  kak" 
kao  malako  of  my  former  paper,  now  rectified  by  the  rejection  of  "i  as  ib. 
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The  next  title  in  the  list  is  sxynipoa,  for  which  we  have  rather  a 
dabious  word  of  four  letters,  either  dadatasa  or  nandatasay  the  former 
equivalent  to  ^^<|:  the  bestower  of  ddna,  a  word  comprehending  pro- 
tection as  well  as  charity ; — ^the  latter  to  1R^?T:  '  of  the  giver  of  plea- 
sore.' 

The  epithet  of  next  frequency  is  anikhtot,  the  unconquered,  which  is 
translated  by  apavihat(ua  (Sans.  llMf^f^4fl)»  the  unbeaten  or  invincible. 
It  is  this  word  principally  which  leads  me  to  make  |^  va,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  •#!  ti  and  if|  It,  with  the  latter  of  which  I  before  con- 
founded it. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  somewhat  similar  expression  nikh«opot  ; 
but  the  correct  definition  of  this  epitiiet  is  preserved  in  jayadharasa, 
the  bearer  of  victory.  In  one  instance  the  dh  is  written  separately 
*FlV\A4  ;  in  others  (like  the  dh  of  adhi)  it  is  jayadarasa,  but  there 
can  be  littie  doubt  of  the  sense ;  and  this  word  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  value  of  the  letter  4 ,  or  si  ja. 

There  is  a  second  epithet  of  nearly  the  same  signification  which  is 
common  enough  on  the  Seleucidan  coins,  but  comparatively  rare  on 
those  of  Bactria,  nikatopos.  This  epithet  was  found  on  the  unique 
coin  of  Amyntas,  of  which  Col.  Stacy  was  unfortunately  robbed,  and 
on  one  or  two  others.  In  the  Bactrian  translation  the  same  word  is 
used  in  every  case  as  for  nikh«opot,  namely,  jayadharasa,  the  possessor 
of  victory,  or  the  victorious. 

There  remains  but  one  epithet  to  be  accounted  for  (for  ♦iaohatopos 
of  the  ApoUodotus  unique  coin  does  not  seem  to  be  translated) : — it 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Heliodes,  Spalnrmes,  and  ArcheUes;  I  mean 
AiKAior  '  the  just' — a  rare  epithet  in  any  but  the  Arsacidan  line  of 
kings.  This  is  everywhere  rendered  by  dhamikoBa  (Sans.  \|f4iliiffl) 
the  exact  expression  required,  and  one  constantiy  applied  to  Indian 
kings. 

I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  epithets  are  here  exhausted,  for  on 
the  unique  coin  of  Agathocleia  in  Dr.  Swiney's  possession  there  is  a 
singular  epithet  eEOTPonor,  '  heavenly  dispositioned,'  yet  unaccounted 
for :  of  these,  the  two  or  three  first  letters  are  lost,  and  the  last  two 
"p^  tasa  may  terminate  devamatasn  or  some  such  simple  translation.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  of  the  queen  does  not  appear  to  be 
feminine  in  the  Bactrian  legend ;  and  the  titie  mahdrdjtua  is  also  in 
the  masculine. 

There  is  another  expression  on  a  coin  of  Spalnrmes,  viz.,  '  king's 
brother,'  anAAYM03  aikaiot  aaea^ot  tot  basiaexue,  the  Bactrian 
translation  of  which  at  first  seemed  inexplicable;  but»  by  means  of 
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another  coin,  I  think  I  have  solved  the  enigma,  as  will  be  presently 
explained. 

Another  expression  for  the  '  great  king  of  kings/  is  met  with  in 
one  example  only,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  namely,  in  the  mde 
square  coin  of  Spalirises,  of  which  four  specimens  have  passed  throngh 
my  hands:  here  the  expression  runs  maharajaaa  mahatdkasa  (quasi 
•i^ifHCi^) ;  but  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  such  rude  specimens. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  regal  titles,  we  may  place 
once  more  under  review  the  whole  of  the  Greek  names  with  their  Bac- 
trian  transcripts  collated  from  a  multitude  of  specimens. 

OBSBX  NAME.  BAOTRIAN   IN  ROMAN   CHABACTBK. 

AZOY u^yMa  (pronoanced  ^Vm0) 

AZ1AI20T  T. AyilUhoM. 

AnOAAOAOTOT  Apdlodatoia, 

AFAeOKAEA^ (found  onlj  in  the  old  Sanskrit)  H  A  O  +  £  S 

AFAeOKAEIAS     Fakataqlitoia  {ot  yoM). 

ANTIMAXOr Anti-makhoM. 

ANTIAAKIAOT AnH-alikidata, 

AMTNTOT Amitata. 

APXEAIOT (unique,  Bactrian  name  erased). 

ABAFASOT    Abakhashasa. 

ETKPATIAOT    Bukratidoia. 

EPMAIOT  Ermayata, 

HAIOKAEAS SelayaqlayaM. 

AIOMHAOT  Tayamidata. 

AT2IOY Zisiasa  (or  Zmkasa). 

MATOT  Ma-ata  (prmdyt4sa), 

MENANAPOT    Medanasa  {oT  Menatuua). 

«IAOHENOT JPikuinasa  (or  Flyannasa. 

Then  follow  a  class  of  coins  in  which  the  names  are  either  quite 

different  on  either  side,  or  the  Greek  is  intended  for  a  transcript  or 

translation  of  the  native  appellation. 

ONANOT  (of  Yonones) Spalahdrasa  (or  Balahdraaa  f) 

SIIAATPIOT  (or  2HAATM02 Spalafarfnoia. 

SnAAIPUOT Spalirtthasa. 

Then  the  group  of  the  Ferres,  or  Phraates  dynasty,  if  we  may  so 
caU.  it,  of  which  some  new  specimens  will  be  introduced  presently — 

TNAO^EPPOT  Farahetaaa  nandatttta, 

rONAO^APOT  Farahetasa  ffondadharoia, 

HPONA3«EPPOr FharaUkliionadharata? 

but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  these  aro  not  in  reality  the  same 
name,  Farahetasa,  coupled  with  the  title  corresponding  to  sathpos, 
written  in  a  loose  manner. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  second  Hermseus  (or  perhaps  the 


^o"  ^^; 


Bihlulnii  V  ,fc»ri*i  iuMin.BiHfyrd 
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third),  having  a  Hercules  for  reverse,  commences  another  series  of  native 
names,  forming  what  we  have  designated  the  Eadphises  or  Kadaphes 
group.  After  the  change  from  epmaioy  on  the  obverse,  to  kaa*izot, 
we  have  stUl  precisely  the  same  reverse  as  before,  and  it  is  preserved 
through  a  numerous  series ; — the  title  of  mahdraja  is  not  to  be  foimd, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  where  to  commence  either  the  Gi^ek  reading 
KD^GYAD  KAA«izav  XDPaiHN;,  or  the  Bactriau,  which  may  be  transcribed 
dhama . .  rata  JSTufuhkasa  sabashakha  (f)  Kadaphoia : — in  this  reading,  if 
we  can  make  out  nothing  else,  there  are  at  the  least  two  names,  Xaaotda 
(also  written  £autlo  and  K<aola\  and  Kadph%u%  (also  written  Kadaphi$ 
and  ITadphtses),  accounted  for.  The  distinctions  on  the  small  coin  of 
KOPANOT  ZAeor  KAA«EO  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  make  out  for  want  of 
further  samples. 

Connected  with  the  same  family  we  then  come  to  the  long  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Mokadphises  coins,  which  may  be  read  by  comparison  of  a 
great  many  examples : — 

Mahdrq/ata  rqjadhira^aia  sabatracha  ikacha  mahiharaaa  dhi  makadphifota  nandaia, 
'  Of  the  great  soTereign,  the  king  of  kings,  both  here  and  eyerywhere  seizing  the 
earth,  etc,  Mokadphises,  the  fayionr  ?' 

I  do  not  insist  upon  any  of  these  epithets,  tahaira  tnahtdharasa,  for 
in  fact  they  vary  in  every  specimen.  The  dhi  also  looks  in  many  coins 
more  like  dha,  quasi  dhama  KadphUasa.  On  some  the  reading  is  rather 
uibalasa  saviratasa  fnahichhitasa  M^fMd*  sovereign  ?).  On  some  gold 
coins,  again,  the  name  more  resembles  vavahima  Kadphisasa,  agreeing 
with -the  Greek  OOHMO  kaa«icho. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  my  theory  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  to  the 
inscriptions  on  the  cylinders  and  stone  slabs  extracted  from  the  topes 
at  Manikyala,  etc.,  but  this  is  a  task  of  much  more  serious  difficulty, 
and  one  not  to  be  done  off-hand,  as  all  the  rest  has  been !  I  must, 
therefore,  posipone  the  attempt  until  I  am  better  prepared  with  my 
lesson ;  and,  meantime,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  contents  of 

PLATE  XLIII. 

Fig.  1  is  a  small  Bil?er  Eathydemns  in  Capt.  Bumes*  collection :  it  resembles 
exactly  the  medallions  already  published  of  the  same  prince.  Weight,  62  grs.  See 
pL  xxT.,  vol.  iv.,  fig.  1, '  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Beng.' 

Fig.  2  is  a  hemidrachma  of  Demetrius  also  belonging  to  Captain  Bnmes.  See 
one  flgnred  from  General  Ventura's  collection,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  8,  a  silver  coin  of  Antialcidas,  presented  to  me  hy  General  Ventura.  Execu- 
tion yery  good.    Weight  10^  grains. 

Obvbbsb  :— BA2IAE03  NIKH«OPOY  ANTIAAKIAOT.  Head  of  the  king  with 
a  flat  helmet  shaped  like  a  cocked  hat :— chlamys  on  the  shoulders,  and  diadem  seen 
under  the  hat. 

Bbysbsb  : — ^Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrqfata  jayadhariua  Antudikidtua.     Jupiter 
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Mated  holding  ft  small  figure  of  victory : — at  his  feet  to  the  right,  the  forepart  of  a 
•mall  elephant  with  tnmk  elevated.    Monogram  on  the  left  composed  of  P  and  ^^  ^. 

Fig.  4,  a  similar  drachma  of  Lysiaa,  belonging  to  Oeneral  Yentara :  unique. 

Obybbse  :— BASIAEnS  ANIKHTOT  AY2IOT.  Head  of  the  king,  with  the 
Demetrius  helmet,  shaped  like  an  elephant's  head. 

Betebsb  : — Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrt^'oM  apavihatasQ  Zmata.  (The  copper 
square  pieces  have  Lmkaw),  Hercules  naked  standing,  with  club  and  lionskin,  as 
on  the  coins  of  Demetrius. 

Figs.  5,  6.  Two  varieties  of  Menander,  not  yet  depicted  in  the  journal,  given  to 
me  by  General  Ventura,  who  has  many  of  a  similar  nature.  In  one  the  prince  wears 
a  handsome  helmet,  in  the  other  he  has  the  simple  diadem.  The  reverse  of  both 
agrees  with  the  one  engraved  in  pi.  xiv.,  fig.  1,  except  that  Minerva  looks  in  the 
oentraiy  direction. 

Helioclbb,  Kino  op  Bactria. 

Fig.  7.  The  first  coin  of  Heliocles  which  I  have  yet  seen  in  India.  It  belongs 
to  Oeneral  Ventura.    A  square  copper  or  bronze  piece  in  excellent  preservation. 

Obyebsb:— BASlAEfiS  AIKAIOT  HAIOKAEOY2.  Diadem'd  head  of  the  <  just 
king,  Heliocles,'  somewhat  similar  in  features  to  Eucratides. 

Kevbbsb  .  Bactrian  legend,  Mdhdrq;a$a  dhamikasa  HeliyMayaia : '  an  elephant 
egxdpped  with  howdah  and  trappings  walking  to  the  right ;  monogram  2. 

Fig.  8.    A  less  perfect  coin  of  tibe  same  king  presented  by  the  General  to  myself. 

In  lieu  of  the  head  of  Heliocles,  the  obverse  bears  an  elephant,  naked,  walking  to 
the  left,  Greek  legend  as  above.    The  reverse  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

It  is,  perha'ps,  unnecessary  here  to  retract  my  former  doubts  of  the 
existence  of  a  Heliocles  in  the  Bactrian  dynasty,  since  they  have  long 
been  removed  by  the  account  of  the  sUver  medals  in  Prance.  We  have 
as  yet  seen  none  but  these  two  copper  specimens  in  India,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  both  silver  and  copper  might  be  found  in  Bactria  proper, 
to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Zush  or  Imaus. 

An  opinion  has  been  started  by  Mionnet,  in  opposition  to  many 
European  numismatists,  that  Heliocles  was  no  other  than  Eucratides 
t^e  second,  the  panicide.  The  surname  of  aikaios,  so  unsuitable  to 
such  a  character,  he  supposes  given  through  fear  or  adulation,  which 
I  agree  witih  M.  E.  Eochette  in  thinking  too  great  an  anomaly  to 
be  allowable :  but  without  seeking  to  account  for  this  staggering  cir- 
cumstance, we  can  now  help  M.  Mionnet  to  a  very  powerful  argument 
in  his  favour  from  the  unique  coin  of  Dr.  Lord  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  paper,  which  proves  that  Eucratides'  father  was  a  Heliocles ; 
and  we  know  that  it  was  common  to  call  an  eldest  son  by  his  grand- 

■ 

>  K.B.  The  etching  of  this  coin  is  a  total  failure:  the  plate  was  laid  by  for 
several  months  and  the  acid  would  then  barely  touch  it.  In  retracing  it,  the  native 
engraver  has  quite  wandered  from  my  original,  and  I  perceive  it  too  late  for 
alteration  on  more  than  half  the  edition  of  the  plate. 

*  The  ante-penultimate  letter  might  be  better  read  Slra,  or  8ri\  which  would  give 
a  Sanskrit  version  of  the  HAmb^—hitlyatriyatyaj  'having  a  sun-like  prosperity.' 
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£iitiher^8  maae,  as  is,  indeed,  universally  the  custom  to  the  present  day 
both  in  Eastern  and  Western  countries. 

Fig.  9.  I  have  introduced  thiB  duplicate  of  the  single  mutilated  coin  depicted 
in  ilg.  8,  pi.  XV.  f  among  the  then  donbtfiil  group,  because  [General  Ventura's  present 
specimen  exhibits  the  name  in  the  Bactrian,  "Pa?  o^oMi  and  thus  proyes  it  to  belong 
to  the  abundant  series  of  AZES*  coins. 

Fig.  10  is  a  square  copper  coin  of  Lysias  kindly  added  to  my  cabinet  by  General 
Ventura. 

It  is  in  better  preserration  than  any  before  published. 

Obtbbsb:— BASIAEXUe  ANIKHTOT  AT2IOT.  Head  of  Lysias,  with  diadem. 
Mionnet  says  of  a  similar  coin,  'repr^sent^  en  Hercule,  la  massue  snr  I'epaule 
gauche' — ^but  I  do  not  peroeiTe  these  characteristics  very  distinctly. 

Rbtebsb: — Bactrian  legend,  Mahdrqfaaa  apavihatata  litikaio,  'of  the  unoon- 
quered  king  Xift^.' 

I  perceiye  that  both  Mionnet  and  M.  Raoul  Eochette  give  to  Lysias 
the  square  coins  of  Spalyries  or  Spalurmes ;  though  there  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  between  them.  M.  Baoul  Bochette  writes  in  the 
'Journal  des  Sayants,'  Mars,  1886,  p.  136  : — 

*  Cette  autre  mddaille  de  Lysias  diff^re  sous  tons  les  rapports  de  celles  que  nous 
poss^ons  d^jlL  du  m§me  prince:  elle  est  rest^e  inconnue,^  k  tons  les  sayants  et 
Toyageurs  Anglais  qui,  depnis  plusieurs  ann6es  se  sont  appliques  ayec  un  thle  a 
louable  k  recueillir  ces  pr^deux  monuments  de  la  civilization  Grecque  enfouis  dans  le 
sol  de  rinde :  et  Texemplaire  que  nous  deyons  k  M.  le  general  AUard,  et  que  je 
pnblie,  est  encore  unique.  La  fabrique,  qui  ressemble  k  celle  de  la  m^daille  du  roi 
anonyme,  que  j'ai  fiait  connaitre,'  accuse  sensiblement  une  6poque  de  decadence, 
d'accord  avec  la  forme  carr^e  du  c  et  de  V  a  qui  commencent  k  parattre  sur  la 
monnaie  des  Arsacides,  k  partir  de  Phraate  III.  &  une  6poque  qui  doit  s'^loigner  Men 
peu  de  r  &ge  de  notre  Lysias.  On  pourrait  Toir  un  autre  rapport  entre  cette 
monnaie  Bactrienne  et  les  m^dailles  du  m@me  prince  Arsacide,  dans  le  titre  de  juste, 

AIKAIOT,  qui  se  Ut  habituellement  sur  les  m6dailles  de  Phraate  III mais 

ee  qui  constitue  id  la  particularity  la  plus  remarquable  et  la  plus  neuye,  c'est  la 
qualification  d'  Adelphe,  AAEA^OT,  affect^e  par  Lysias,  &c." 

When  the  mistake  of  attributing  this  coin  to  the  wrong  person  is 
corrected,  it  is  curious  how  perfectly  the  observations  of  the  learned 
antiquarian  of  Paris  confirm  the  conjecture  to  which  I  have  been  led 
by  liie  deciphering  of  the  Bactrian  legend :— -the  coin  is  that  of  the 
'son  of  a  king  Spalahara  or  Balahara;'  in  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Hercules  it  agrees  with  the  corrupted  coins  of  Hermeus  II.  and  oUiers 


1  The  drawing  of  the  yery  coin  described  by  M.  E.  B.  was  published  by  myself 
in  June,  1835,  but  I  did  not  aeem  the  name  legible,  nor  has  it  proyed  so  at  Paris, 
by  their  making  Lydou  out  of  Spalurmou.  I  stated  my  reason  for  not  publishing 
earlier  to  be,  that  I  might  not  forestal  the  'As.  Soc.  of  Paris'  in  describing  Genem 
Ventura's  splendid  coU^stion. 

*  It  is  not  obyious  in  what  this  great  resemblance  consists ; — one  coin  is  square, 
the  other  round:— one  has  a  Greek  legend  only;  the  other  a  bilingual  one — the 
equestrian  figure  is  the  obyerse  in  one,  the  reyerse  in  the  other.  The  anonymous 
coin  was  first  published  in  the  'Asiatic  Researches'  in  1831,  and  in  the  Journal  for 
1833  and  1834. 
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of  the  Pherres  or  Phrahetasa  (Phraates  ?)  type,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  one  feunily.  M.  E.  E.  agrees  with  our  discoverer  Masson  in  locating 
them  in  an  Indo-Greek  dynasty  at  Nysa,  or  near  Jel41abad,  where 
their  coins  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

I  have  introduced  an  engraving  of  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  this 
coin  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  got  it  from  Mohan  Lai,  as 
fig.  3  of  pi.  xlii. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  Yonones  is  not  found  on 
the  Bactrian  side  of  his  coins,  but  a  totally  different  word,  *Pl\H7j 
Bdaharasa  as  I  read  it,  or  perhaps  Baldharasa  (<yfi;f  4  4j|)>  the  patron 
of  champions,  a  term  nearly  equivalent  to  '  Satrap.'  Kow  on  all  the 
coins  of  Spalyries  (or  Spalurmcs)  hitherto  found,  the  initial  letter  has 
been  unfortunately  cut  off;  but  the  three  next  are  lahdra,  the  same  as 
above,  wanting  only  the  final  genitive  inflection  :  the  next  letters  may 
be  read  putasa,  for  (^J^^)  *  of  the  son.'  Putting  the  whole  together 
we  have  (7)  £a)  Idharaputasa  dhamtkasa  JBalafaramasa,  '  of  Balafarama 
(either  for  Balaparama,  or  ^^^RHT ,  whose  strength  is  his  armour)  the 
just,  the  son  of  Balahara.'  Therefore,  as  he  was  brother  of  the  cotem- 
porary  of  Yonones,  'the  then  king'  must  also  have  been  a  son  of  the 
same  person :  and  we  should  expect  to  find  another  coin  of  a  some- 
what similar  type  struck  by  him.  These  conditions  are  satisfactorily 
combined  in  the  rude  square  coin  of  Spalirises,  depicted  in  pi.  xv. 
and  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  7.  He  has  the  same  flowing  mantle  firom  the 
shoulders,  the  sceptre  of  royalty,  and  his  native  name  appears  to  be 
BaHrishasa :  thus  the  father's  native  name  is  Balahira ;  the  eldest 
son's  Balirisha,  and  the  second  son's  Balavarma,  and  the  copper  money 
of  the  whole  triad  is  distinguished  for  its  exceeding  rudeness  no  less 
than  its  conformability  of  type  !  The  silver  money  of  Spalurmes  and 
Spalirises  has  not  yet  been  found,  or  we  might  probably  find  that  it 
maintained  the  name  of  Yonones,  the  Parthian  king,  or  his  successor, 
on  the  obverse. 

The  style  of  these  three  names  commencing  with  Bala, — and  the 
title  in  particular  of  the  first,  Balahdra, — call  to  mind  the  Balhdra 
dynasty  of  north-western  India,  of  which  the  epoch  cannot  be  said  to 
be  yet  well  defined.  One  of  the  earliest  foreign  authorities,  the  his- 
torian Masoudi,  who  wrote  in  947  a.d.,  says : — '  The  dynasty  of  Phoor, 
who  was  overcome  by  Alexander,  (had)  lasted  140  years :  then  came 
that  of  Dabschelim,  which  lasted  120  years  :  that  of  Yalith  was  next, 
and  lasted  80  years,  some  say  130.  The  next  dynasty  was  that  of 
Couros :  it  lasted  120  years.  Then  the  Indians  divided  and  formed 
several  kingdoms ;  there  was  a  king  in  the  coimtry  of  Sind ;  one  at 
Kanauj;   another  in  Kashmir;   and  a  fourth  in  the  city  of  Mankir 
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(Miimagara  ?)  called  also  the  great  Houza,  and  ihe  prizioe  who  leigiied 
^ere  had  the  title  of  Balhira.'  ^ 

120  +  80  +  120  =s  320  years,  estimated  from  Alexander's  time, 
brings  ns  to  b.c.  3,  6r,  allowing  a  few  more  years  to  Poms,  say  10  or 
20  A.D.  Now,  the  reign  of  Yonones  I.  as  king  of  Parthia  is  dated  by 
Yaillant  from  a.i>.  6  to  a.]>.  20,  so  that  the  accordance  of  time  is  here 
perfect,  and  we  need  seek  no  other  explanation  of  the  paramount 
Persian  sovereign's  name  and  effigy  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
modestly  bore  that  of  his  tributary,  because  we  hare  witnessed  the 
same  in  the  Satrap  coins  of  Surashtra.  The  native  kings  were  appa- 
rently allowed  to  have  the  copper  coin  to  themselves.  The  religion 
here,  however,  is  polytheistic,  the  effigy  that  of  Hercules  or  Baladeva. 

Without  insisting  upon  their  being  the  same  person,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  that  the  name  of  Balarishi  is  found  as  one  of  four  brothers 
by  different  mothers,  who  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Indian  fable. 
Balarishi,  Yikramarka,  Bali,  and  Bhartrihari ;  the  second  of  these  is 
the  celebrated  Yikram&ditya,  whose  reign  falls  56  years  before  Christ, 
and  he  was  the  son  of  one  Gandha-rupa,  or,  as  the  fable  has  it,  of  a 
gandharvay  in  the  mortal  disguise  of  an  ass.  Wilford  interprets  the 
tale  by  making  Yikramaditya  the  son  of  Bahram  Gor  of  Persia  by  an 
Indian  princess,  and,  to  account  for  the  anachronism  of  400  years,  is 
forced  to  imagine  there  were  several  kings  of  the  same  name, — which 
would  be  likely  enough  if  he  admitted  (as  seems  certain  from  our  coins) 
that  Yikramaditya  is  a  mere  title.  We  shall  presently  allude  again  to 
this  circumstance. 

Fig.  11.  From  General  Yentura'B  collection.  A  more  perfect  specimen  of  a 
hitherto  illegible  coin.    It  ib  now  seen  to  belong  to  Mayes. 

Obyebsb:— BA2IAEXU  BASIAEXIN  MEFAAOT  MATOT.  Front  figure  of  the 
king  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  a  shawl  (?)  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  club  or  knotted 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand  like  that  given  to  Mokadphises. 

Reyubsb  : — Much  worn  and  indistinct,  a  female  holding  some  object  like  a  scarf 
with  both  hands,  and  haying  a  flowing  robe  behind,  like  that  of  the  Yonones  group. 
Bactrian  legend,  rfUjadhirnyaia  mahataaa  maata^  ivad  on  the  field  ^\  used  nume- 
ricaUjC?) 

The  discovery  of  this  rare  specimen,  only  the  third  known  of  the 
prince  whose  name  it  bears,'  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  numisma- 
tists of  Paris.  It  wIQ,  in  the  first  place,  remove  the  doubt  entertained 
by  M.  Baoul  Rochette  himself  whether  the  un-Greek  appellation 
Mayes  might  not  be  used  for  MaOy  *  the  moon,'  as  a  divinity  and  not  as 
a  king ;  or  whether,  imited  to  the  tide  basiaets,  the  compound  may 

1  Wilford's  Essay,  <  Asiatic  Beseaiches,'  ix.,  181. 

*  I  hare  inst  reoeived  another  Mayes  of  different  type  from  Gapt  Barnes  too  late 
for  insertion  nere. — J.P. 
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not  be  eqiiiyalent  to  the  name  of  Apollodotus  :  *  ce  n'est  Ik,  du  restc, 
qn'une  conjecture  que  je  soumets  aveo  beaucoup   do  defiance  aux 
.lumi^res  de  nos  philologues  indianistes,  desquels  seuls  il  est  permis 
d'esp^rer  la  solution  de  ce  curieux  problSme.* 

The  problem  is  now  solved  so  far  that  we  find  him  an  earthly  sove- 
reign with  similar  titles  to  those  of  Azes, — and  that  he  is  not  Apollo- 
dotus! The  native  name,  composed  of  three  letters,  I  should  have 
formerly  read  mao,  but  on  the  new,  and  I  think  correct,  system  now 
adopted,  it  must  be  read  Ifd-asa  or  Mayuia,  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
Greek,  or  by  the  Greek  to  it,  as  the  relative  alphabets  would  allow. 
Of  the  name  itself,  I  am  inclined  to  identify  it  neither  with  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury  (though  the  caducous  favors  this  idea,  and  the 
Indian  Mdyd  is  also  the  mother  of  Buddha),  nor  with  Mao,  as  lunus, — 
though  Chandra  is  a  common  name  enough, — but  rather  with  Mdyu 
(|||^4^|a|:),  the  son  of  Euvera,  the  god  of  riches  (whose  name  also  is 
j&equently  adopted  by  princes),  ^  and  it  may  have  been  borne  by  a  con- 
temporary or  successor  of  Apollodotus,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  but  a 
short  period  in  some  part  of  the  Fanjdb,  if  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
them  of  the  same  age. 

Philoxenes. 

Fig.  12.  A  square  copper  coin  in  most  respects  agreeing  with  the  former  one,  also 
of  General  Ventura's  collection,  but  having  apparently  a  difference  in  the  orthography 
of  the  Bactrian  name.  On  comparing  the  drawing  of  the  silver  Philoxenes  in  the 
'  Journal  des  Sa^ans,'  with  the  rapid  sketch  I  had  taken  of  the  same  coin  while  in 
Calcutta,  I  perceive  that  I  read  the  name  and  title  wrong ;  which  is  my  reason  for 
inserting  this  better  preserved  coin  : — the  legend  is  clearly  maharajasa  ffpavihatasa 
pUjcuinoM  (or  PhUdtifuua).  On  the  silver  coin  the  epithet  is  apavihasoia  (quasi 
VMf^VflHl) — ^^^  ^  ^  laughed  at !  but  I  think  the  «  must  be  a  blunder. 

M.  Raoul  Eochette  judges  from  the  military  aspect  of  Philoxenes 
that  he  was  a  satrap  placed  with  a  regal  title  on  the  north  frontier  of 
the  Bactrian  kingdom  when  threatened  by  the  Scythians;  but  the 
circumstance  of  none  of  his  coins  having  been  found  by  Masson  in  the 
upper  field,  while  several  have  come  to  light  in  the  Panjab,  would  tend 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis,  as  much  as  the  Ceres  Carpophore,  or 
abundance  personified,  and  humped  bull  of  his  copper  coin.  This 
learned  critic  does  not  allow  that  the  brahmany  bull  has  any  reference 
to  India,  because  it  is  seen  on  the  Seleucidan  coins  ;  but  in  the  only 
specimen  I  have  in  my  cabinet  of  a  Scleucus  with  a  bull  reverse,  the 
animal  is  altogether  of  the  European  breed. 

^  See  notes  on  the  Allah&b&d  inscription,  Nov.  1837,  p.  972— Pdlaka  Ugrtumut, 
devardahtraka  Kuvera,  As  the  Parthian  kings  were  styled  devt^anita,  this  country  of 
the  devas  may  have  been  in  the  north,  as  was  indeed  the  fabulous  country  of  Euvera, 
the  god-king. 
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GonfB  OT  THS  AzsB  Gboup. 

A  great  deal  remainB  to  be  done  ere  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  the 
history  of  this  numerous  and  interesting  series  of  coins.  Every  day 
new  types  and  varieties  spring  up,  generaUy  of  tinned  copper  or  bronze. 

Fig.  13  IB  a  specimen  in  good  relief  lately  sent  down  to  me  by  General  AUard ; 
there  was  another  in  the  collection  sent  home  by  General  Court  under  care  of  M. 
Meifiredy,  of  which  I  was  fayored  with  the  sight  of  the  drawing.  On  this  the  name 
on  iba  Greek  side  was  entire,  and  thence  I  am  enabled  to  complete  my  description. 

Obtbbsb:— BACIASUiC  BACIASUJN  MsrAAOV  VNAO«f  PPOV,— r&ja  in  a  brah- 
maniftai  dresB,  Upper  part  of  the  body  naked, — on  the  head  a  turban  (?)  with  flowing 
fillets.  The  small  figure  of  victory  holding  a  chaplet  oyer  him  forms  the  peculiarity 
of  Uie  deyice,  of  which  there  are  yet  but  three  samples.  The  monogram,  which  was 
before  so  unintelligible  to  us,  I  now  recognise  as  a  combination  of  two  letters  of  the 
old  Sanskrit  alphabet,  d  and  x»  f*  ^^^  ^-^ 

Bbyerbe  : — ^Whether  the  figure  in  a  brahmanical  costume,  holding  a  trident  in  the 
right  hand  and  a  palm  branch  in  the  left,  \a  Neptune,  Siva,  the  river  Indus,  or  the 
khtg,  I  am  not  sufficiently  initiated  in  the  art  to  determine.  No  two  reverses  seem 
to  be  exactly  alike,  though  formed'of  the  same  materials ;  the  legend  on  the  present  in 
Bactrianis 

Maharajasa  rqfaraj'asa  nandaiata  jay<Mar<ua  {f)  Farhetaaa, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  last  epithet,  nor  with  the 
name,  which,  however,  I  collate  with  li.  Court's.  I  have  conceived  it 
possible,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  referred  to  Phrahates,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Yonones,  or  another  of  the  same  name  :  but  there  are  too 
many  uncertain  letters  in  it  to  build  theories  safely  upon.  At  any 
rate,  the  same  name  of  five  letters,  here  seen  below  the  figure  of  Siva, 
is  found  on  all  the  rude  coins  ascribed  formerly  to  Unad  (now  corrected 
to)  Uhd(hphmres,  with  exception  of  the  penultimate  letter,  which  is 
there  always  formed  like  an  /.  Fara-eiisa  {?),  to  which  nandatasa 
(soteros)  is  invariably  added — on  M.  Court's  coin  this  epithet  may  be 
preferably  read  'PHu  great ! 

On  the  area  are  two  Bactrian  letters,  which  might  be  profanely 

taken  for  '  six  shillings'  by  an  uninitiated  handler ! 

Fig.  14.  A  variety  of  the  same  group,  in  General  Ventura's  recent  collection.  In 
this  the  horseman  looks  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  beginning  of  the  name 
TNAO^ppo  is  visible.    The  monogram  is  composed  of  y  and  j^, — y  mya. 

On  the  reverse,  a  weU  clad  female  holding  still  the  trident  (though  it  looks  more 
like  the  cross)  walks  to  the  left — a  Greek  and  a  Bactrian  monogram  on  either  side,  of 
complex  form :  legend  as  before,  the  name  below. 

Fig.  15.  Another  novelty  horn  General  Ventura's  store,  of  which  a  duplicate  has 
been  sent  to  France  by  M.  Court. 

In  all  respects  but  the  name  the  obverse  corresponds  with  the  foregoing.    The 

1  I  may  here  note  that  fig.  14,  pi.  zxxii.,  is  also  a  coin  of  Farheta,  with  the 
letters  K^  as  a  central  symbol. 
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name  in  the  two  coins  yet  brought  to  light  of  thiB  species  is  quite  distinctly 
rCNAO^APCT,  which  is  either  another  member  of  the  family  or  a  corruption  of  the 
last. 

The  erect  front-faced  figure  on  the  rererse  is  dressed  in  the  Hindu  dhoti,  and 
extends  his  hands  over  a  new  symbol  of  gridiron  fashion — in  his  left  hand  is  the 
trident.  This  figure  has  been  conventionally  styled  *  Siva,'  when  he  appears  with 
his  bull  on  the  Indo-Scythic  coins.  The  native  name  is  as  before,  Farahctaaa^  with 
the  addition  of  netadharatOj  <  the  bearer  of  something  not  very  intelligible,  unless  we 
make  the  first  syllable  a^  Jf^yh  *  ^ctory.' 

Beferring  to  the  observations  in  a  preceding  page  abont  the  brothers 
of  Yikramiditya,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  that  in  Gt)ndophares  we 
might  almost  recognize  the  father  of  Yikramaditya  himself;  for  in  the 
word  Oondo-phares  we  have  a  signification  not  very  remote  from 
Gandha-rupa;  if>apo^  being  pallium,  vestis  exterior, — the  compound 
may  mean  '  having  a  cloak  made  of  the  skin  of  the  gandha,  gonda,  gor^ 
or  wild  ass.'  Whence  may  have  originated  the  fable  of  the  Parthian 
king  doomed  to  assume  the  guise  of  an  ass  during  the  day. 

These  are  speculations  certainly  much  in  the  Wilford  strain,  but 
the  curious  coincidence  in  so  many  names  is  enough  to  lead  even 
a  matter  of  fact  man  aside  from  the  justifiable  deductions  of  sober 
reason. 

Fig.  16,  like  the  last,  adds  a  new  name  to  the  Bactrian  list.  The  coin,  a  thick 
copper  piece  in  tolerable  preservation,  was  sent  down  to  me  by  General  Allard  a 
short  time  ago ;  it  is  as  yet,  I  believe,  unique. 

Obverse: — (fituriK^ws  iScuriXcwv  /actoXov)  ABATAISDV — 'of  the  great  king  of 
kings,  Abagases:'  there  may,  perhaps,  be  another  letter  before  the  A.  The  king, 
known  by  the  flowing  fillets  of  his  diadem,  seems  dressed  in  a  petticoat,  r&ja  fashion 
—and  he  sits  sideways  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  looking  to  the  right. 
Monogram  ^  as  before,  but  with  the  Bactrian  letter  9  beneath  it 

Eevebsb  : — The  same  royal  personage  (by  the  fillets)  as  if  performing  the  Amo- 
tions of  high  priest.  The  dress  is  so  precisely  Indian,  that  I  feel  disappointed  in  not 
finding  a  regular  Sanskrit  name  below;  nor  can  I  produce  much  of  accordance 
between  the  Bactrian  and  Greek  names— the  letters  are  abakhafasa.  On  the  field 
are  various  insulated  alphabetic  symbols, — Bactrian  and  Greek,  and,  under  the  latter, 
one  which  looks  like  a  modem  N6gari  n,  if,  but  is  more  probably  a  Bactrian  letter. 

The  last  figure  in  the  plate  (from  General  Ventura's  store)  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
Azes  coin  published  as  fig.  22  of  pi.  xvii.  Between  the  two  one  important  tact  u 
established,  namely,  that  at  this  period  of  the  Azes  dynasty  the  use  of  the  Greek  was 
entirely  lost,  while  the  native  character  was  written  with  greater  correctness  in  the 
same  or  rather  the  inverse  ratio.  The  Greek  legend  is  a  mere  jumble  of  letters, 
but  the  Bactrian  reads  continuously — 

Makarq;asa  tnahatasa  dhamikiua  r4ja^iraja$a  Ayata^ 
*•  Of  the  great  king,'the  mighty,  the  just,  the  king  of  kings,  Azes.' 

The  figure  of  Abundance  with  her  cornucopia  has  a  compound  symbol  on  the  left:, 
which  might  be  read  Sri,  her  Indian  name ;  and  on  the  right  the  two  letters  "Zy  ^, 
kha  and  dha^  used  numerically.  (?)  i 
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The  perfect  Greek  medals  of  Bactria  proper,  however  beautiful  as 
works  of  arty  ought  not  to  turn  away  our  attention  from  these  cor- 
rupted or  'barbarous'  specimens  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek 
dominion  and  Greek  skill.  These  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student 
of  Indian  history :  through  their  native  legend  he  may  yet  hope  to 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  age  of  Yikram&ditya,  and  the  Scythian 
successors  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  India.  Hitherto  these  classes 
of  rude  coins,  though  very  numerous,  have  been  much  disregarded,  and 
on  that  account  I  now  invite  attention  to  them,  and  promise  to  return 
to  the  task  myself  when  I  have  fresh^materials  collected  and  arranged ; 
my  text  being,  '  those  coins  on  which  the  native  and  Greek  legends 
differ,  or  record  different  names.' 


[  Following  out  the  plan  I  have  adopted  on  previous  occa- 
sions^ of  combining  the  substance  of  Prinsep's  discoveries  with  a 
general  outline  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
varioTis  subjects  embraced  imder  each  heading,  I  subjoin — 

1st.  A  revised  plate  (xi.),  and  a  cursory  letter-press  review 
of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  as  elucidated  by  the  latest  available 
evidence,  and  illustrated  by  a  valuable  comparative  table  of 
the  transitions  of  the  early  Semitic  Alphabets,  furnished  me  by 
M.  le  Due  de  Luynes  (pis.  xi.*  xi.*). 

2nd.  A  brief  introductory  notice  of  the  Arian  nomenclature, 
and  the  parallel  transcription  and  translation  of  the  Greek 
names  and  titles  occurring  on  the  coins. 

3rd.  An  abstract  of  the  leading  theories  for  the  epochal 
and  serial  distribution  of  the  list  of  monarchs  adopted  severally 
by  tlie  authors  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  so  effectively  inaugurated  by  Prinsep. 

4th^  and  finally,  I  annex  an  outline  but  ntmierically  com- 
prehensiye  catalogue  of  all  the  Bactrian  coins  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  together  with  references  to  the 
yarious  publications  wherein  the  more  important  pieces  may 
chance  to  have  been  figured  and  described  at  large;  ftirther, 
to  improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  series,  I  have  added 
sucli  examples  as  I  felt  myself  justified  in  citing  from  Major 
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Gunningliain's  inedited  plates;^  and,  to  oomplete  tlie  typical 
details,  I  liave  compiled  from  the  coins  themselves  a  table  of 
mint  monograms  (pis.  xi/  xi.**),  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  full  and  exact  summary  of  these  important  records. 

I.— REVIEW  OF  THE  BACTRIAN  ALPHABET. 

Whatever  of  modifications  or  discrepancies  of  form  may  be 
apparent  in  the  Bactrian  character,  as  opposed  to  the  Semitic 
alphabets  of  the  West  of  parallel  date,  there  can  be  but  one 
conclusion  as  to  their  joint  derivation  from  a  single  parent 
stem.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Phoenician  and 
its  cognate  ramifications  curtailed  and  yet  complicated  into  the 
crude  signs  of  their  own  system  the  more  copious  and  advanced 
alphabetical  series  of  the  East.  Indeed,  there  is  internal 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  process  of  simplification  of 
certain  characters  by  the  latter  can  be  traced  and  detected  in 
the  mere  mechanical  configurations  alone,  and  otherwise  most  of 
the  changes  and  adaptations  of  the  Arian  scheme  can  be  explained 
and  accoTinted  for  by  the  double  action  of  the  needful  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  letters,  and  the  effect  of  contact  with  the 
mdependently  perfected  alphabet  of  India  proper. 

The  proofs  of  the  common  origin  of  the  two  styles  of 
writing  are  to  be  found  in  the  direction  followed  by  both — 
from  right  to  left, — ^in  the  leading  idea  of  the  construction  of 
the  majority  of  the  characters  of  either,  and,  more  definitively, 
in  the  approximation  and  close  xmity,  in  each  series  of  the 
several  forms  of  i,  T  [cf],  ),  and  ^. 


*  [It  is  perhaps  neceBsarv  for  me  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  reserre  I  feel 


in  the  East/  These  lithographs  were  most  obli^glj  conmmnicated  to  myself^  and 
otheiB  interested  in  cognate  studies  in  anticipation  of  the  dae  order  of  pnolication. 
They  contain  facsimiles  of  many  important  coins  that  I  should  haye  been  glad  to 
haye  cited  to  improye  the  series  now  giyen,  but  as  I  trust  the  author  will  shortly  be 
enabled  to  make  public  his  elaborated  memoir,  I  ordinarily  abstain  from  antici- 
pating the  noyelties  he  has  delineated,  eyen  under  the  full  acknowledgment  appended 
on  the  rare  occasions  that  I  have  quoted  from  this  source.] 
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In  regard  to  tlie  date  of  the  elaboration  of  the  improved 
ayateniy  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  with  any  pretension  to 
accuracy ;  but  it  may  be  safe  to  say^  while  adverting  to  the 
internal  fixity  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  and  the  very  remote 
period  at  which  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  in  free  use/ 
as  well  as  to  the  material  progress  achieved  up  to  that  date, 
that  the  Bactrians  must  have  separated  and  organized  their 
system  at  an  era  considerably  antecedent  to  b.c.  250/  which  is 
the  earliest  epoch  at  which  any  example  of  their  epigraphy  can 
at  present  be  quoted. 

Symptoms  of  such  an  independent  advance  may  be  tested  in 
the  fact,  that  at  the  period  in  question,  many  of  those  letters 
of  purely  Semitic  formation,  which  were  retained  comparatively 
intact  as  representatives  of  identical  phonetic  values,  are  found 
to  exhibit  a  far  more  striking  approximation  towards  the  ulti- 
mately accepted  forms  of  the  modem  alphabet  than  their 
correspondent  characters  of  the  Western  system  in  use  under 
the  SeleucidsB. 


^  [For  instance,  its  having  formed  the  model  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  itself 
is  admitted  to  have  been  emp&yed  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  b.c.  Mure,  *  Hist. 
Greek  Lit ,'  iii.,  i>p.  403, 424,  430, 456.  M.  £.  Renan  considers  that  there  is  evidencu 
authorizing  the  induction  that  the  Hebrews  wrote  in  the  'ph^nico-babylonicn' 
alphabet  at  the  time  of  the  coming  out  of  Egypt.  *  Histoire  Genei-ale  dcs  Languos 
Semitiques,'  p.  108.    Paris,  1855.] 

'  [I  am  not  able  to  discover  upon  what  precise  authority  M.  Renan  extends  the 


sabsequent  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon : — '  Un  fait  beaucoup  plus 


cdtee  de  la  M6diterran6e  iusqu'en  Espagne,*  port^  vers  le  Midi  jusqu'au  foni 
I'E'thiopie,  gagnant  vera   rOnent  jusqu*au    rendjab,^  I'alphabet   s^mitique    fut 


fond  de 
que    fut 
adopts  spontan^ment  par  tons  les  peuples  qui  le  cohnurent ; '~  p.  195,  *Hist.  Gen.'] 


*  L'alphabet  ph^nicien  ^tait  devenu,  sous  diverses  formes,  Talphabet  commun 
de  tons  les  peuples  m6diterran6eus,  avant  d'etre  remplac^  par  l'alphabet  grcc  et 
par  l'alphabet  latin,  c'est-^dire  par  deux  transformations  de  lui-meme.  Dans  le 
monument  de  T^os,  d€}k  cite,  I'expression  rh  <^iyuc/iTa  (s.  e.  ypd/Aftara)  d^signe  le 
texte  m^me  de  Tinscription. 

^  L'alphabet  zend  parait  se  rattacher  aux  alphabets  aram^ens.  Quant  au  d^va- 
ndgari,  son  origine  scmitique  est  rest6e  tr^douteuse,  malgr^  les  efforts  de  M. 
Lepsius  pour  I'rablir. 

voi.  II.  10 
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Tracing  more  closely  the  internal  constitution  of  this  adap- 
tive alphabet,  we  have  to  allow — (1)  for  the  creation  of  nearly 
double  the  number  of  letters  previously  existing  in  any  known 
Semitic  series,  incident  to  the  linguistic  demands  of  a  more 
exact  language ;  (2)  for  a  hitherto-unheeded  discrimination 
between  consonants  and  vowels;  and  lastly,  for  that  strange 
anomaly  in  Semitic  writing,  the  introduction  of  the  medial 
vowels  in  the  body  of,  or  attached  to,  the  covering  consonant, 
which  was  calculated  so  seriously  to  affect  the  normal  form  of 
the  latter. 

With  these  ample  materials  for  comparisons  and  inductive 
definitions,  it  may  be  said  that  it  should  be  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  truth ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  multitude 
and  conflicting  nature  of  the  possible  causes  creates,  in  itself,  a 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  ruling  one.  And  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  we  are  not  by  any  means  in  possession  of  the  whole 
evidence  in  the  case,  but  have  to  decide  upon  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  us  by  three  literal  series  at  a  given  point  of  their 
several  histories,  when  each  had  already  arrived  at  advanced 
maturity. 

However,  let  the  special  instances  be  proven  or  not,  thus 
much  may  be  conceded  on  the  general  issue  : — 1st,  That  in  the 
formation  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet  the  leading  tendency  was 
to  follow  Semitic  tracings ;  2nd,  That  the  normal  types  of  the 
parent  stock  were  altered,  adapted,  and  even  devoted  to  new 
purposes,  as  occasion  required,  fof  the  due  exhibition  ^of  the 
more  ample  and  exact  speech  they  were  now  called  on  to 
embody;  and  3rd,  That  the  pre-existing  and  indigenously- 
matured  P&li  alphabet  of  the  South  exercised  more  or  less 
influence  in  the  ultimate  determination  of  many  of  the  forms, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  that  extraneous  element — ^the 
definition  of  the  vocalic  sounds. 

With  this  limited  preface  I  introduce  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  such  letters  of  the  entire  series  as  seem  to  furnish  data 
in  support  of  the  results  above  indicated,  otherwise  avoiding  all 
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notice  of  ihoee  characters  which  neither  illustrate  the  general 
dejciYatire  question,  nor  present  any  difficulties  in  regard  to 
their  own  forms  and  values.' 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  I  follow  the  order  of  the  L&t  alphabet, 
as  arranged  by  Prinsep  in  his  early  engravings. 

1.  Begarding  the  value  of  the  letter  h  in  its  leading  lapidary  form, 
or  its  numismatic  modifications,  there  has  been  from  the  first  but  little 
question.  Some  apparent  anomalies,  however,  present  themselves  in  the 
way  of  a  ready  determination  of  the  prototype  firom  whence  the  Arian 
letter  derived  its  outline.  The  normal  configuration  of  the  Semitic  3,  Caph, 
seems  to  have  been  devoted,  in  the  Bactrian  system,  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a  new  articulation ;'  and  the  prevailing  style  of  the  Phoenician 
p,  Kophy  was  superseded  in  the  Eastern  alphabet  by  the  appropriation 
of  an  almost  identical  character  as  the  exponent  of  «.  And  yet,  amid 
the  enigmas  of  Semitic  palaeography,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  com- 
munity of  design  apparent  between  the  Bactrian  >  of  extreme  Eastern 
maturation  and  one  of  the  Aramaean  varieties  of  the  p  preserved  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt.' 

2.  The  kh  of  the  Bactrian  system  will  be  seen  to  have  gone  through 
a  succession  of  forms,  whether  under  its  numismatic  or  lapidary  pro- 
gressional  course :  this  is  possibly  owing  to  its  infrequent  use,  whereby 
it  retained  a  less  determinate  position  in  the  general  alphabet.  It  is 
found  on  the  coins  of— (1)  Antimachus ;  (2)  Archebius;  and  (3)  Kozola 

^  fit  is  needful  that  I  should  specify  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  materials 
whereby  I  mropose  to  justify  my  inferences: — Ist,  In  reeard  to  the  lapidary  charac- 


▼erification  of  the  facsimile,  I  have  been  able  to  consult  the  original  calico  transfer,  in 
flome  cases  available  in  duplicate,  as  well  as  Masson's  own  eve-transcript,  executed 
with  such  obvious  care  and  accuracy  on  the  spot ;  and,  finally,  advantage  has  been 
taken,  in  the  few  possible  instances,  of  the  seemingly  correct  outlines  afforded  by  an 
indifferent  Calcutta  lithoffra^h,  designed  hj  Mr.  J.  W.  Laidlay,  and  purporting:  to 
have  been  drawn  firom  a  mcsimile  by  Captain  A.  Cunningham,  copied  in  M^ti.---The 
Idaniky&la  stone  inscription  is  engraved  in  pi.  ix.  of  this  worK,  and  the  entire 
transcnpt  has  been  compared  and  tested  anew,  firom  the  original — now  rectified  as 
to  its  position  on  the  walls  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale— since  my  remarks  at 
p.  125,  voL  i.,  were  printed  off.  The  SVardaK  inscription,  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  monumental  rather  than  with  the  numismatic  section  of  palieography,  is 
reproduced  in  pi.  x.,  and  the  urn  itself  is  before  me  for  reference.  The  numismatic 
characters  are  necessarily  fathered  from  diverse  sources,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
expose  at  large.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  apparent  a^e  of  the  coins  has 
rated  the  order  of  the  several  exemplars  inserted  in  the  plate  of  alpnabets.] 

'  [Jot  jhy  «i/r4.] 

*  rSee  Gesenius,  Carpentras  Inscription,  tab.  4;  and  type  table  of  Semitic 
Alphabets  m/rd,  series  No.  3.] 
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Kadaphes,  in  each  case  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek  x.  Its 
Kapurdigiri  outline  is  well  ascertained,  and  equally  so  is  its  yalue,  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Pali  '}  =  ^.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
very  positively  in  the  Manikydla  writing,  and  the  form  I  adopt  from 
the  Wardak  urn  is  likewise  only  conjecturally  inserted  in  virtue  of 
outline  similarities.  I  have  also  entered  in  the  plate  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  numismatic  varieties,  whose  originals  seem  often  to 
exemplify  the  mere  crudities  of  imperfect  engraving ;  but  the  letter, 
as  it  appears  on  one  of  Archebius'  coins,^  presents  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  the  supplementation  of  a  small  hook,  such  as  is  used  to 
denote  the  simple  >,  which  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  necessity  of  some  tother  means  of  discriminating 
a  character,  in  many  instances  liable  to  be  taken  for  a  ^  or  an  r.  The 
precise  sound  of  the  ancient  Semitic  n  Kheth  {Hheth  or  Cketh)  is 
not  very  well  determined ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  seeming  appro- 
priation of  the  design  of  the  legitimate  Phoenico-Babylonian  n  to  the 
representation  of  the  Arian  oh^  it  might  be  possible  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  Kapurdigiri  guttural  to  a  reduction  of  the  superfluous  lines  of 
the  Achsemenian  h,  to  which  stage  the  complicated  figure  of  olden 
days  had  already  been  brought,  and  whose  unchanged  outline  was 
finally  accepted  by  the  Greeks  as  their  aspirate  H. 

3.  >f  =  A  ^-  This  letter,  regarding  which  some  doubt  at  first 
existed,  is  now  the  received  exponent  of  the  sound  indicated  by  the 
characters  of  the  kindred  alphabets  set  against  it.  The  only  difBlculty 
connected  with  it  consists  in  the  question  which  necessarily  arises  as 
to  what  effect  the  horizontal  foot-stroke,  occasionally  supplemented  to 
its  radical  form,  in  common  with  those  of  the  H  j  and  ^  t,  may  chance 
to  have  upon  its  ordinary  phonetic  value.  The  Kapurdigiri  In- 
scription, with  a  single  doubtful  exception,'  leaves  the  original 
letter  unadded  to,  and  the  Manikydla  stone  alike  abstains  from  the 
augmentation.  The  Steatite  urn  (pi.  vi.)  seems  to  insert  the  stroke 
in  the  one  case  in  the  word  ^ippfnif  and  to  omit  it  in  the  second 
version  of  the  same  title.'    The  Wardak  Inscription,  which,  it  may 


^  [  In  the  pessession  of  Colonel  Abbott.] 

*  [  The  instance  I  refer  to  occurs  in  the  14th  line  in  the  word  gabagaratij  corres- 
ponding with  the  Gim&r  P&li  gabhdgdramhi.  The  first  g  has  the  horizontal  foot- 
stroke,  which  is  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  cloth  impression  :  it  is  also  entered  in  Hr. 
Korris's  first  copy  from  that  facsimile,  but  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  lithograph. 
MasBon's  eye-copy  gives  it  in  fiill  distinctness ;  and  Major  Cunningham's  transcript 
fully  acknowledges  the  existence  of  some  such  mark,  though  in  the  Calcutta  lithograph 
the  sign  is  transformed  into  an  antuwdra.'] 

'  f  Prinsep,  I  see,  has  given  it  in  both  cases ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  line  on 
the  lia  of  the  vase  itself.] 
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be  added,  will  be  seen  to  contain  a  etriking  number  of  if 'b  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rare  occnrrence  of  the  letter  in  the  cog;nate  inscriptionSy 
must  be  supposed  to  insert  the  sign  or  its  substitute,  in  the  form  of  a 
back  stroke  (easily  confounded  with  the  subjoined  '^  r),  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  while,  in  one  case,  the  y  is  positively  deficient  in  that  or 
any  other  subjunctive  mark. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  line 
constitutes  a  mere  optional  addition  to  the  simple  letter,  possibly  having 
its  origin  in  a  design  more  completely  to  distinguish  the  y  from  some 
of  the  literal  compounds,  with  which  it  was  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Eegarding  the  origin  of  the  character  ittelf,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  its  derivation  to  a  semitically  outlined  and  more  cursive 
imitation  of  the  Pali  t.  The  proper  A  y  of  the  Palf  series,  which  so 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  Phoenician  }  y,  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
devoted  to  other  purposes  in  the  organization  of  the  Bactrian  alpha- 
bet;^ hence  a  new  form  had  to  be  found  to  represent  the  functions 
of  the  ^,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  may  have  been  taken  from  a 
character  of  proximate  sound  in  the  independent  series  of  the  South. 

4.  ^  =  L  TEf  •  The  sign  for  gk  has  been  noticed  and  commented 
upon  under  its  numismatic  aspect,  at  p.  207,  vol.  i.  It  remains  for 
me  to  confirm  the  true  outline  of  the  character  frx)m  lapidary  sources. 
The  ^h  is  not  a  letter  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  the  possible 
examples  in  the  whole  Kapurdigiri  Inscription  are  limited  to  three. 
In  tablet  iv.,  line  8,  the  Arian  letters  that  should  correspond  with  the 
Gim&r  ^'s  in  the  words  B&Hgbfi^o  and  Dhamma^so,  are  imperfect, 
both  in  the  original  cloth  transfer  and  in  Masson's  eye- copy.  Mr.  Norris 
transcribed  them  therefore  as  simple  ^'s.  However,  the  recurrence  of 
the  letter  (tablet  xui.,  line  5),  in  its  full  form^  and  in  due  corres- 
pondence with  the  Pilf  ^  in  the  word  Upa^to,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  earliest  lapidary  outline  is  identical  with  that  employed  on  coins.' 

5.  ^  fl^.  Major  Cunningham  claims,  among  his  other  discoveries 
in  the  Arian  alphabet,  to  have  detected  the  sign  employed  to  represent 
this  sound.  I  have  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  finality  of  this  assign- 
ment (vol.  i.,  p.  102),  and  for  the  present  am  constrained  to  leave  the 
Arian  column  of  equivalents  of  this  letter  unfilled. 

6.  7.  I  pass  by  the  various  forms  of  ^  and  ^,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently assured  in  their  early  demonstration,  as  well  as  obvious  enough 


«  [  Y.    No.  26.] 

'  [  In  addition  to  the  proxed  example  of  the  letter  on  the  Behat  coins,  it  is  oooa- 
Bionally  met  with  in  monogrammatic  combination  on  the  Azes  series.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  last  line  of  the  Wardak  writing  (pi.  x.\  and  in  Captain  Pearse's  copper-slip 
inscription,  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bcng./  toI.  xxiv.  (1855),  pi.  x?.,  p.  328.] 
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in  their  subordinate  gradations,  as  exhibited  in  the  plate,  merely  noting 
with  reference  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  derivation  of  the 
Bactrian  kh,  that  the  simple  form  of  the  Achiemenians  and  Artaxerxes 
LongiTnamis^  or  their  joint  prototype,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
ftimiBhed  the  model  of  the  less  stiffly-fiEishioned  Bactrian  eh, 

8.  v|  =  E  ^.  I  proceed  to  consider  the  yarious  equivalents  of  the 
letter  /  The  Kapurdigiri  and  Manikyala  outlines  of  the  character 
closely  accord  with  the  simple  numismatic  type,  while  the  dotted 
inscription  on  the  Wardak  vessel  develops  certain  vaguely  executed 
forms,  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  one  another,  but  which 
may  generally  be  said  to  shew  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
primary  design. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  numismatic  character  consist  in  some  cases 
of  an  apparent  duplication  of  the  letter  by  the  insertion  of  a  second 
forward  limb,  and  in  the  nearly  uniform  addition  of  the  horizontal 
foot-line  noticed  as  in  occasional  use  in  connexion  with  the  normal 
form  of  g.  And  in  these  instances,  also,  I  am  almost  forced  into  tho 
conclusion  that  this  extra  line  was  not  designed  to  have  any  effect 
upon  the  articulation  of  the  consonant,  as  the  same  word,  Rajadirajasa, 
is  written  alike,  with  or  without  the  lower  lines  of  the  y's  (ex.  g, 
Eukratides  and  Kadphiaes),  though  the  earlier  examples  affect  the 
former,  while  the  later  ^  return  to  the  monumental  outline.  In 
regard  to  the  association  of  the  normal  letter  with  any  character  of 
Semitic  organization,  I  may  note  its  near  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  the  Western  3 ,  though  it  is  clear,  if  any  such 
identity  is  to  be  admitted,  that  the  sign  must  be  imderstood  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  a  foreign  and  very  different 
sound  in  the  Eastern  system. 

9.  The  definition  of  the  Indian  P&lf  form  of  the  jh  was  effected 
by  Frinsep  in  March,  1838  ('Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vii.,  p.  272; 
iuprd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36).  As  the  Kapurdigiri  correspondent  passages, 
wherein  this  letter  might  have  been  expected  to  be  met  with,  were 
defective  in  the  one  place  (tablet  vi.,  line  7),  and  differently  cast  in 
the  other  (tablet  xiv.,  line  2),  the  Arian  configuration  of  the  cha- 
racter has  hitherto  remained  undetermined.  The  authority  for  the 
present  assignment  rests  therefore  solely  upon  the  legends  on  the  coins 
of  ZoiluSy  where  the  letter  copied  in  tiie  plate  is  found  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  z  in  the  king's  name.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Devandgarf  alphabet  possesses  no  equivalent  of  the  letter  Z; 

^  [  Some  of  the  Azes*  corns  so  far  modify  the  shape  of  this  adjimct  as  to  give  it  a 
merely  forward  direction  from  the  base  of  the  letter,  in  seeming  conformity  with  the 
parallel  simplification  noticed  nnder  the  letter  g^  p.  149.] 
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and  althongli  modem  practice,  under  the  necessities  of  the  adaptations 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  may  often  substitute  the  simple  ^  for  the 
Ajrabic  J,  this  constitutes  no  obstacle  to  the  free  acceptance  of  the 
above  identification.  The  Greek  B»  it  may  be  noted,  is  rendered  in 
Arian  by  the  letter  "p  ==  S  (see  Philoxenes).  In  this  instance,  as  in 
those  about  to  be  noticed  under  Nos.  11  and  12,  a  difficulty  arises  as 
to  whether  the  simple  letter  or  its  aspirate  should  be  accepted  as  the 
more  direct  derivative  from  the  parent  alphabet.  Gesenius'  early 
forms  of  the  Semitic  3  Caphy  as  weU  as  the  leading  column  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes'  alphabets,  would  favor  the  claims  of  the  latter,  while 
the  Acheemenian  and  other  proximate  reproductions  of  the  same  letter 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  linear  rudiments  of  the  former. 

10.  The  Arian  letter,  answering  to  ^,  seems  to  have  been  primarily 
deduced  from  a  duplication  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  ordinary  ( n  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  due  correspondence  with  the  more  exact  and 
ample  alphabet  of  the  South.  Its  use  in  the  Kapurdigiri  Inscription 
is  not  exclusive  in  its  accordance  with  the  Pali  f,.  It  is  found  in 
substitution  of  *1  =  )|f  in  hiranna  (line  17),  and  (if  the  word  is  not 
misread)  as  the  equivalent  of  '£  nj  (line  3) ;  but  where  such  strange 
liberties  are  seen  to  have  been  taken  with  the  orthography  in  other 
parts  of  the  writing,  these  departures  from  the  intentional  standard 
need  not  disturb  the  recognition  of  the  leading  value  of  the  sign. 

11,  12.  The  Arian  cerebrals,  t^  th,  in  their  relative  configuration, 
seem  to  carry  out  the  general  idea  of  the  Falf  alphabetical  system, 
which  associated  the  simple  letter  and  its  aspirate  under  more  or  less 
community  of  form,  though  in  this  instance  the  normal  character 
would  appear  to  have  been  retsdned  for  the  representation  of  the 
aspirate,  while  the  corresponding  simple  letter  was  constructed  out  of 
its  elements  by  a  slight  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  its  original 
lines.  The  earliest  Semitic  n,  as  its  name  implies,^  consisted  of  a 
simple  cross,  and  in  such  guise  it  clearly  found  its  way  into  the 
Bactrian  literal  series.  That  it  should  be  adapted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Eastern  th,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  simple  T,  to  which  the 
Greeks  devoted  it,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  it  is  dear  that  th  (as  in 
'  ^Aink')  was  the  primary  and  preferable  equivalent  of  its  sound,  not- 
withstanding that  the  second  and  more  dubiously  aspirated  t,  tD  teth^ 
which  co-existed  in  its  own  alphabet,  was  converted  in  the  Hellenic 
system  into  e. 

It  is  curious  also  to  note,  in  the  Kapurdigiri  inscription,  what  may 
possibly  chance  to  be  a  parallel  simplification  of  the  dental  t  out  of  the 
complicated  lines  of  the  ih  of  the  same  order  of  consonants;  except 

*  [*  Cujus  nomcn  (IFl)  signum  crueifortM  significarc  constat.'    Gcscnius,  p.  47.] 
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that,  if  this  doriration  is  to  hold  good,  the  supposition  of  the  conyer- 
siou  of  the  Semitic  ^  into  the  former  letter  must  fall  through,  and 
to  the  cerebral  dh  of  the  Bactrian  scheme  must  be  conceded  the  title 
of  inheritance  of  the  alphabetical  outline  of  the  Phoenician  Baleth. 
Though,  in  this  case,  as  the  primary  form  of  the  original  Semitic 
D  tethj  like  its  derivative  denomination,  is  indeterminate,  and  the 
Baclrian  adaptation  is  equally  uncertain  in  its  point  of  departure,  it 
will,  perhaps,  he  preferable  to  adhere  to  the  definition  which  supposes  a 
construction  of  the  simple  ^  =  ^,  in  unison  with  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  a  &  and  *!  r,  from  the  nearly  identical  rudiments  of  the  simple 
letters  of  the  earlier  series,  and  consequently  to  regard  the  adaptive 
dental  ^A  as  a  linear  improvement  upon  the  tortuous  form  of  the 
Western  alphabets,  and  as  based  in  one  portion  of  its  configuration 
at  least,  upon  the  modified  representative  of  its  own  simple  letter. 

13.  The  d  is  an  alphabetical  sign  of  limited  use ;  but  it  is  of  con- 
sequence correctly  to  determine  its  normal  form,  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  associate  characters  of  approximate 
sound,  and  the  determination  of  the  progressive  modifications  of  the 
letter  itself.  Its  positive  shape  in  its  monumental  expression  is  suffi- 
ciently defined  (as  given  in  the  plate)*  by  the  Kapurdigiri  Inscription. 
It  woidd  seem  to  retain  its  original  outline  in  the  Maniky&la  writing, 
and  is  frequent  amid  the  coin  legends,  though  strange  to  say,  in  these 
instances  it  never  occurs  in  its  full  and  definite  development  as  an 
isolated  and  uncombined  letter,  but  only  appears  in  its  true  shape  in 
composition  with  the  vowel  •*,  to  receive  which  its  side  limb  has  to  be 
considerably  prolonged :  hence  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
radical  configuration  of  the  character  was  not  subjected  to  a  modified 
design  in  its  ordinary  expression  as  a  simple  letter ;  as  such,  it  may 
possibly  have  furnished  the  model  for  the  sign  usually  exhibited  as  ^ ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  resulting  elongation  of  the  upper  line  and 
the  rounding  off  of  the  angular  turning  point  might  easily  occur  in 
the  ordinary  degradation  of  the  character.  And  this  suggestion 
brings  me  once  more  to  face  an  acknowledged  difficulty, — the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke  attached.  Hitherto  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  letters  that  derived  little  or  no  advantage  from 
this  supplementation;  now  a  new  light  seems  to  break  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  foot-line  in  this  case, 
like  the  Parthian  semicircular  dot  of  Naksh-i-Eustam,  still  extant 
in  the  diacritical  mark  of  the  Syriac  }  d,  was  designed  to  dis-' 
criminate  the  i2,  or  at  all  events  to  distinguish  it  from  some  character 

1  fit  IB  eoual  to  j^  in  tablet  iv  ,  line  12,  and  tablet  vii.,  line  2  j  but  it  corrcspondi 
with  c  in  taolct  yii.,  line  3,  in  ekad^tam.'] 
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nearly  allied  in  shape  but  differing  in  phonetic  value.  As  a  general 
role  (for  there  are  few  exclosiyely  consistent  ones  in  this  series),  the 
character  used  to  express  d  is  individualized  bj  the  cross-stroke,  while 
the  almost  identically-formed  t's  and  r'«  are  preferentially  left  un- 
marked.^ The  value  of  the  letter  ^  as  d,  whether  doing  duty  as 
cerebral  or  dental,  is  proved  by  its  alternation  and  interchange  with 
the  true  dental  5  in  the  antepenultimate  in  the  name  of  ApoUoifotus, 
and  in  the  titles  TradatasA  and  Bajat^iraj.  So  that,  whether  we 
accept  it  as  a  derivative  from  the  old  s  =  ^,'  or  as  an  ordinary 
"-I  =  71  ^,  adapted  to  a  modified  articulation,  its  reciprocal  value  remains 
much  the  same. 

14.  The  cerebral  dh  is  not  a  letter  in  frequent  requirement,  and 
though  the  Arian  equivalent  is  freely  developed  in  the  lengthened 
edict  of  Kapurdigiri,  it  need  cause  no  surprise  that  it  should  not 
have  been  met  with  amid  the  brief  legends  on  the  coins,  especially 
when  it  is  seen  how  little  discrimination  was  made  between  simple 
letters  and  aspirates,  and  what  scant  scruple  was  exercised  by  the 
die-engravers  in  the  interchange  of  one  d  for  another,  or  the  more 
vague  substitution  of  ^'«^  in  place  of  d*s, 

15.  The  cerebral  n  well  retains  its  original  Kapurdigiri*  identity  in 
the  later  Manikyala  lapidary  writing,  and  on  the  engraved  silver  disc 
from  the  same  locality.  Among  the  modified  letters  of  the  Wardak 
inscription  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  its  correct  correspondent ; 
for,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  Manikyala  inscription,  the  ordinary  if  has 
now  become  /,  which  form  duly  appears  on  the  brass  vessel;  but  the  ^ 
is  here  so  far  changed  as  in  some  cases  almost  to  look  like  a  return 
to  the  model  of  the  early  5  =  if  of  the  Kapurdigiri  legends. 

16.  The  *1  =  A  Tf ,  is  a  letter  which  admits  of  but  little  question, 
f^m  its  first  appearance  on  Asoka's  monumental  edict  to  its  latest  use 
upon  coins.  Its  form  is  of  importance  under  the  comparative  palaso- 
graphical  aspect,  in  that  it  assimilates  so  closely  in  its  simple  outline  to 
the  nearly  homophonous  Hebrew  ^  d  of  modem  days,  thus  exhibiting 
the  more  speedy  advance  towards  maturity  of  the  Eastern  system  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  West,  whose  expression  of  the  letter  in  250  b.c. 
had  in  most  instances  diverged  but  little  from  the  primitive  sign. 

1  ISx. gr,  Eakratiiasa.  Tra/fatasa.  Some  of  Apollodotus'  coins  mark  thepenulti- 
mate  ^,  but  in  the  better  executed  specimens  the  foot-stroke  appears  as  an  ^.  See 
note  on  that  name  in  the  Coin  Catalogue.] 

'  [Among  other  inconveniencies  of  imperfect  type,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
compelled  to  use  the  same  sign  for  j  and  a.  The  real  difference  between  the  two 
is  properly  discriminated  in  uie  plate.] 

3  [Coins  of  Azes,  e%,  seq.    •  Wardak,'  i.,  p.  163.] 

*  [Precision  in  the  use  of  this  ^  seems  to  have  been  as  little  regarded  as  in  other 
cases  already  noticed.    £x.  gr.  q  =  I  usually.    Q=X,  4,  9.] 
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17.  The  letter  th,  in  its  early  lapidary  deyelopment,  likewise 
admits  of  but  little  cavil ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  form  is  to  be 
detected  amid  any  of  the  inscriptions  or  coin-legends  subsequent  to  its 
proved  appearance  on  the  Kapurdigiri  rock.  Its  derivation,  as  well  as 
that  of  its  fellow  t,  has  been  already  commented  on  in  association  with 
Nos.  11  and  12. 

18.  f  =:  >  ^.  Eegarding  the  letter  d  in  its  isolated  aspect  but  little 
need  be  said ;  its  absolute  identity,  in  the  earliest  form  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  with  the  ordinary  f  =  ^  of  the  same  alphabet,  is 
singular,  and  often  proves  inconvenient.  It  appears  to  be  but  little 
changed  in  the  process  of  time  intervening  between  the  endorsement 
of  Asoka's  edicts  and  the  engraving  of  the  Manikyala  stone,  though  the 
associate  if  in  the  latter  writing  seems  to  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied from  the  old  type.  On  the  coins,  this  d  remains  but  little  varied, 
either  under  the  provincial  or  ordinary  progressional  influence.  I  have 
still  to  speak  of  the  subjunction  of  the  horizontal  foot-stroke.  If  the 
theory  be  sound  that  this  adjunct  is  attached  to  d^a  and  other  special 
letters,  and  is  never  supplemented  to  the  n's,^  then  the  second 
letter  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  name  of  Menander  must  be  read 
as  a  i,  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  probabilities  of  ortho- 
graphical transliteration.  If  there  were  any  authority  for  so  doing, 
I  should  prefer  to  interpret  the  single  compound  as  nan,  assuming  the 
foot-mark  to  be  a  mere  simplification  of  the  arrow-pointed  anuswara 
of  the  Kapurdigiri  system ;  but  here,  again,  difficulties  present  them- 
selves, as  the  sign  can  scarcely  be  uniformly  accepted  as  the  mark  of 
n,  and  indeed  as  a  sufilx  to  the  9  <»'s  and  "p  j's,  it  affects  another  form. 
It  would  still  be  possible  to  infer  that  the  discriminating  sign  of  the 
d  here  supplemented  to  n  might  stand  for  the  duplication  of  the  suc- 
ceeding d,  in  accord  with  Pali  requirements  of  orthographical  expres- 
sion ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  propose  so  hazardous  a  conjecture  with- 
out more  definite  and  positive  evidence  than  I  am  yet  in  possession  of. 
To  dispose  of  the  succeeding  letter  in  Menander's  name,  imder  this, 
its  proper  heading,  I  may  note  that  the  character  hitherto  received  as  n, 
appears,  from  an  examination  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  multitudi- 
nous hemidrachmas  of  this  sovereign,  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
equivalents  of  drd. 

19.  D  =  ^  dh,^    The  definition  of  this  letter  is  well  ascertained, 

^  rCertainly  this  latter  rule  seems  to  hold  ^ood^  with  the  single  exception,  if  such 
it  be,  here  noted.    1  have  nowhere  else  succeeaed  in  finding  a  pointed  fi.  J 

'  [  For  a  long  time  the  Parthian  dh  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by  an  outline 
similar  to  the  above.  The  correct  form  is  given  in  the  plate,  under  ^.  (See  <  Jour. 
Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  x.,  p.  118 ;  vol.  xii.,  p.  264.] 
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• 

and  ita  ontHne  imdeTgoes  but  little  change  throngboat  the  entire 
period  Tepresented  by  the  yarious  Arian  writings  antiquarians  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  assemble  for  scrutiny  and  comparison.  I  notice 
it  in  this  place  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
curious  coincidence  of  its  form  with  that  of  the  Achsemenian  letter 
(522  to  456  B.c,),  entered  in  the  Phoenician  series  of  the  Due  do 
Luynes  as  the  equivalent  of  the  )i  Tsade.  This  outline^  it  will  be  seen, 
departs  notably  firom  the  ordinary  run  of  the  derivations  from  the  old 
I^ade ;  and  hence  a  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  exceptional 
letter  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  independently  matured 
Bactrian  series  to  represent  a  sound  not  very  dissimilar  to  its  own,  but 
whose  precise  articulation  did  not  exist  in  the  Arian  system.    * 

20.  5  =  X  If .  The  Eapurdigiri  n  of  manifest  Semitic  derivation, 
which  here  had  to  represent  the  sound  of  d  or  n  at  will,  seems  to  have 
preserved  its,  to  us,  normal  form  on  the  early  coins  of  the  Greek 
monarchs.  Menander,  at  least,  uses  it  in  near  parallelism  with  its 
coimterpart  d,  and  Philoxenes  places  its  import  as  n  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  by  inserting  it  as  the  penultimate  letter  of  his  own  designation. 
The  character,  however,  was  soon  doomed  to  modification,  whether  on 
account  of  the  objection  to  one  symbol  having  to  represent  two  diverse 
sounds,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  on  the  hemidrachmas  of 
IHonysiuB  the  n  has  become  little  more  than  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  initial  d,  which  follows  the  old  model. 
On  the  Xadphizes'  coins  (No.  xxvi.)  the  n  is  formed  almost  like  a 
Greek  p  of  the  obverse  legends,  and  approximates  more  to  the  old  design 
of  the  ||f  than  to  that  of  the  simple  if.  On  Kozola  Kadaphes'  coins 
the  n  is  figured  as  a  perpendicular  line  with  a  single  arrow-barb  on  its 
top  like  the  letter  I  have  transcribed  as  yg^  from  the  Manikyila  stone 
and  the  Wardak  urn;  and,  finally,  on  some  of  the  Bactrian  Satrap 
coins  the  letter  appears  with  the  fVdl  arrow-point,  which  may  either 
indicate  a  modification  of  the  form  or  value  of  the  character,  or  may 
simply  imply  the  addition' of  a  short  vowel  to  the  original  letter. 

21.  P. — The  Arian  ^  is  a  letter  which  presents  no  difficulty,  either 
in  its  original  ascertainment  or  its  use  in  its  onward  course.  But  it 
claims  special  notice,  in  companionship  with  the  /  of  the  same  series^ 
on  account  of  its  departure  from  the  standard  Phoenician  type,  in  the 
direction  assumed  by  the  indicative  adjunct,  which  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  the  character.  The  Semitic  r|  is  shaped  like  a  Bactrian 
!)  a :  that  is,  the  distinguishing  curve  from  the  leading  down-stroke  is 
tamed  to  the  left,  while  the  letter  h  of  the  former  series  produces  the 
side  curve  to  the  right.  In  the  Arian  alphabet  both  these  methods  of 
formation  are  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  directly  opposite  mode  of 
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definition,  which  strikingly  identifies  the  resulting  characters  with  the 
corresponding  letters  of  the  Pali.  These  coincidences  may,  of  conrse,  be 
purely  fortuitous,  but,  taken  with  other  indications  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  schemes  of  alphabetical  notation,  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
the  double  evidence  as  more  distinctly  evincing  a  designed  change. 

22.  H\=  (9  x|'  The  phf  unlike  the  p,  which  maintains  its  integral 
identity  throughout,  is  subjected  to  changes  and  modifications  that 
demand  specification.  Its  Kapurdigiri  indicator  is  freely  developed, 
and  the  original  idea  of  its  formation,  upon  the  basis  of  its  own 
simple  letter,  may  be  traced  in  the  additional  stroke  inserted  in  the 
onward  course  of  the  writing,  beyond  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
parent  h.  In  its  ordinary  written  form  it  is  with  difficulty  discrimi- 
nated from  a  *^,  and  this  chance  of  confusion  may  possibly  have  led 
to  the  marked  alteration  which  may  be  observed  during  its  numismatic 
course  to  the  V  of  Godophares'  money,  and  again  to  the  +  of  Kadphises' 
mintages. 

23.  The  Arian  h  is  the  letter  of  all  others  that  most  intimately 
identifies  its  own  alphabet  with  the  parallel  Semitic  offshoot  of  more 
Western  culture.  The  derivation  from  some  common  parent  being 
admitted  in  each  case,  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Bactrian  type  of  250  b.c,  as  opposed  to  the 
stationary  PhcBuician  1  in  use  under  the  Seleucidae ;  and,  progressing 
onwards,  it  is  still  more  strange  to  note  the  large  amount  of  derivative 
identity  the  Parthian  letter  of  Ardeshir  Bdbegan  holds  in  common  with 
the  Bactrian  character  of  earlier  days,  as  well  as  the  close  similarity 
of  the  joint  resultants  more  definitively  exemplified  in  the  Partho- 
Bactrian  coinage.  Further,  among  the  coincidences  attending  the 
evolution  of  alphabetical  symbols,  it  is  singular  to  note  a  parallel 
advance  towards  the  most  approved  modem  form  of  the  character 
achieved  proprio  motu  by  the  Palmyrene  writing.' 

24.  1^  =  c^  ^.  The  shape  of  this  character  is  as  well  defined  and 
equably  sustained,  as  its  value  is  imdoubted  \  but  little,  therefore,  need 
be  said  in  reference  to  it.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  matter  of 
interest  to  have  traced  the  possible  combination  of  alphabetical  rudi- 
ments whence  it  derived  its  standard  configuration;  but,  as  our 
starting  point  for  all  comparisons  consists  in  an  already  matured  literal 
series  of  many  centuries  growth,  it  would  be  useless,  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  primitive  forms,  to  institute  any  contrasts  based  upon  mate- 
rials apparently  so  largely  modified  from  their  primary  outlines. 

25.  u  =  ^.     At  first  sight  the  Bactrian  m  might  be  pronounced  to 

>  [GeseniuSy  tab.  v.,  pi.  xi.?,  and  Type  Table  iVr/rd.] 
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have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Semitisms  of  the  Western  alpha- 
bets; but  on  examining  the  question  more  closely,  it  seems  by  no 
means  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Eastern  product  retained  in 
effect  a  portion  of  the  original  elements  of  the  ancie9t  character.  The 
rejection  of  the  superfluous  down  stroke  of  the  Phoenician  m,  which,  as  it 
stood,  conflicted  with  the  Arian  di,  would  reduce  the  former  letter  into 
the  Eastern  representative  of  mi,  and  the  further  necessity  of  again  dis- 
mminating  the  uninflected  consonant  from  this  latter  combination  may 
reasonably  have  led  to  the  ultimate  simplification  of  the  current  form 
of  the  m,  and  the  reservation  of  the  cross  stroke  for  its  own  proper 
purpose,  as  the  sign  of  the  medial  vowel  •'. 

26.  A  =  iqf*  -^  '^th  the  m,  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  pro- 
nouncing against  any  possible  Semitic  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  Bactrian  y;  but  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  intentional 
simpliflcation  of  the  characters  under  the  needs  and  requirements  of  a 
more  perfect  language  is  to  be  held  valid,  much  of  the  primary  identity 
of  the  Phoenician  ^  might  be  traced  in  the  form  ultimately  adapted  to 
the  Arian  alphabet :  here,  again,  a  rejection  of  the  redundant  up- 
stroke, which  in  the  Eastern  scheme  constituted  the  suffix  r,  and  the 
omission  of  the  second  down-stroke  of  the  Western  palatal,  which 
expressed  an  o  in  the  Arian  series,  would  leave  the  character  very 
much  in  the  form  extant  upon  the  Kapurdigiri  rock.  Though  I  con- 
fess that,  knowing  as  I  do  how  much  mere  mechanical  comparisons  of 
forms,  under  imperfect  data,  are  liable  to  mislead,  I  am  unwilling  to 
press  such  arguments,  or  to  claim  more  than  a  possible  association 
of  minor  coincidences,  where  the  broad  question  is  supported  by  such 
definite  evidence. 

27.  ^  =  I  'T.  The  letter  r  of  the  Bactrian  series,  as  found  in  the 
monuments  of  B.C.  250,  is  of  high  importance  in  proving  at  how  much 
earlier  a  date  it  had  become  developed  into  the  since  dominant  Hebrew 
form  than  the  same  character  of  the  cognate  alphabets  of  the  West. 
That  it  is  fundamentally  the  same  letter  in  both  may  easily  be  con- 
ceded ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  nearly  fellow  character,  the  t  of 
one  series,  the  d  of  the  other,  advanced  into  maturity,  is  likewise 
striking.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  1  =  if  f?  of  the  Bactrian  and 
the  ^  wau  of  the  Western  scheme.  As  a  simple  letter,  the  standard 
r  remains  but  little  changed.  In  combination,  however,  like  the 
anuswdra  of  the  Bactrian  system,  it  presents  difficulties  from  the 
innate  obstacles  to  the  conjunction  of  the  literal  forms  of  Semitic 
alphabets,  which,  even  under  the  necessities  of  Arian  speech,  seem  to 
have  progressed  but  slowly,  and  by  imperfect  rules,  in  this  direction. 
The  small  back  stroke  at  the  foot  of  the  covering  consonant  clearly 
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stands  for  the  letter  r ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  act  of  sab- 
junction  invariably  implied  the  suppression  of  the  short  sound  of  a 
inherent  in  the  leading  consonant ;  and  supposing  such  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary intent  and  purport  of  the  act  of  combination,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  brief  a  is  absolute  after  every  open  consonant.  In  the 
incompleteness  of  literal  definition,  so  charaoteristic  of  all  Bemitio 
writing,  much  must  necessarily  have  been  left  to  the  reader's  know- 
ledge of  the  speech  so  symbolized,  to  supply  orthographical  defi- 
ciencies; and  as  we  find  the  compounds  San,  Sin,  etc.,  so  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  Dhrama  of  Kapurdigiri  and  the  Dhramtka  of  the 
coins  were  intended  to  be  read  as  Dharma  and  Dharmika  (V^) ;  the 
Southern  Palf  of  course  duplicated  the  m  in  lieu  of  the  compound  rm. 
Major  Cunningham  has  discovered  a  method  of  combining  the  rm,  subse- 
quently introduced  into  the  Bactrian  numismatic  alphabet,  whereby 
the  "1  was  run  into  the  v^  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  stifling  the 
intermediate  a ;  and  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  concur  in  this  assign- 
ment, since  I  imagine  I  observe  in  all  the  words  representing  Dharma, 
wherein  this  compound  is  used,  that  the  tail  stroke  of  the  usual  sub- 
junct  r  is  rejected  from  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the  dh. 

Among  other  progressive  efforts  towards  the  due  discrimination  of 
the  superposed  r,  I  detect  a  remarkable,  though  solitary,  instance  of  its 
expression  by  a  dot  above  the  succeeding  consonant  in  the  name  of 
Arkhabiyas.  This  means  of  representing  the  r  is  somewhat  in  parallel 
accord  with  the  system  of  the  South,  where  the  sign  was  figured  as  little 
more  than  a  prolonged  dot  above  the  conjunct  letter.  But  even  among 
these  P41f  alphabets  we  have  no  very  positive  example  of  its  employment 
prior  to  the  S4h  inscription  at  Gimdr,  though  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  that  writing. 

28.  The  formation  of  the  Bactrian  I  presents  no  peculiarity  de- 
manding comment.  I  may,  however,  note  its  representation  by  the 
letter  r  on  the  medals  of  Helioc/es,  and  I  may  refer  to  the  substi- 
tution of  /  for  r  in  the  Dhauli  inscription,  and  the  parallel  interchanges 
of  these  letters  in  the  Western  languages  of  Persia.  '  Jour.  Boy.  Ajs. 
Soc.,'  xiii.,  375.'  The  Parthian  I,  it  will  be  seen,  retained  much  of 
the  original  figure  of  the  Bactrian  type,  and  had  nothing  in  common 
with  any  of  the  direct  offshoots  from  the  PhoBuician  model. 

29.  1  =  iBf  •  The  V  of  the  Bactrian  system  may  be  fairly  taken  to 
correspond  with  the  original  idea  of  a  Semitic  ^  vau ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
intermediate  forms  of  the  latter  consonant- vowel  assimilate  completely 
with  the  outline  of  the  analogous  semi-vowel  of  the  Eastern  series.' 

*  [See  also  'CaldweU's  Drayidian  Grammar/  p.  120.] 

'  [GeBenius,  p.  26,  and  tab.  i.,i,5;  Judas,  tab.  i.,  and  Type  Table  infra,  scries  1.] 
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The  identities  of  the  1  v  haye  been  already  alluded  to,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 
The  letter  is  only  further  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
at  times  discriminated  from  the  nearly  similarly  outlined  t'i  and  r'<. 
The  intentional  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  more  straight  for- 
mation of  the  head  line,  and  the  angularity  given  to  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  down  stroke,  which  also  participates  in  the  lesser  degree 
of  cnryature.  At  Maniky&la  a  further  divergence  may  be  detected  in 
the  extra  length  given  to  the  perpendicular  Hue. 

31.  it  =  "p.  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  direct  affinity  between  the 
earliest  monumental  form  of  the  common  Bactrian  #  and  the  antecedent 
outlines  of  the  Semitic  d-  The  nearest  approach,  indeed,  to  the  ordinary 
oonfiguration  of  the  Eastern  letter  is  afforded  in  the  p  of  the  Westem 
system.  The  Due  de  Luynes  enters,  under  the  Seleucidan  period,  a 
form  of  D  nearly  identical  with  the  Arian  numismatic  symbol,  but  the 
ascertainment  of  the  value  of  the  character  is  marked  as  doubtful,  and 
even  if  finally  admitted,  I  should  prefer  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  its 
derivation  from  the  Bactrian  exemplar,  rather  than  the  indebtedness  of  the 
latter  to  the  Western  source.  The  formation  of  the  Kapurdigiri  s  seems 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  delineation  of  a  downward  curve,  but  little 
dissimilar  to  the  ordinary  h,  into  which  was  inserted  a  perpendicular 
Kne, — a  method  of  definition  which  the  Sinaitique  d  {jinred,,  18  b.c.) 
seems  singularly  enough  to  have  preserved.  In  progress  of  time  the 
Arian  a  becomes  more  cursive,  or  rather  takes  such  a  form  as  should 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  second  application  of  the  pen.  Under  neither 
form  does  it  seem  to  have  anything  in  common  with  the  Pdlf  it. 

32.  p  =  w.  The  second,  or  palatal,  9  of  the  Arian  series  need 
scarcely  be  looKcd  for  among  the  signs  of  strictly  Semitic  origin,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  invention  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Sanskrit  vocalization.^  The  earliest  Pali  form  of  this  ^,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Bactrian 
outline  which  stood  for  the  if.  The  Southern  edicts  of  Asoka  make 
use  of  but  one  #,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of  writing, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  readily  exemplified  in  the  word  'P/lT  sumaha 
of  the  Arian  inscription,  which  is  written  A^M^^  susunsd  in  the  Gim&r 
text  (xiii.,  3). 

33.  fp  =  ^.  The  Arian  ah,  unlike  the  letter  last  referred  to,  must 
under  every  aspect  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  counterpart  in  the 
languages  of  the  West,  and  its  identity  in  shape  with  the  secondary 

^  [I  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  a  i>088ible  Parthian  derivatiye  irom  this  character, 
but  as  the  language  of  the  Bilingual  inscriptions,  wherein  the  former  oocnrs,  is  still 
undetermined,  the  value  and  association  of  the  Western  form  remains  purely  con- 
jectural.   See  *  Num.  Ch.,'  xii.,  78.] 
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forms  of  the  Phoenician  fi^  is  sufficiently  striking.  Its  absolute  inver- 
sion, under  its  Bactrian  adaptation,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  the 
obvious  necessity  of  discriminating  its  power  from  the  compound  me, 
whose  outline,  under  the  local  system  of  insertion  of  medial  vowels  in 
the  body  of  the  covering  consonant,  exactly  imitated  the  configuration, 
and  hence  the  latter  may  presumptively  be  taken  to  have  conflictingly 
superseded  the  proper  functions  of  the  ordinary  ah;  which  sibilant 
had  therefore  to  be  provided  with  a  distinctive  though  not  altogether 
novel  form  of  character. 

34,  35.  n  =  ^  ^  =  ^TT'^  '^^  Bactrian  alphabet,  in  common  with 
the  Indian  Pali,  possessed  distinguishing  signs  for  the  long  and  short 
vowel  a,  though  it  was  deficient  in  this  respect  in  the  quantitative 
symbols  for  the  i  and  the  u,  for  each  of  which  a  single  form  had  to 
respond  to  the  double  articulations.  The  Arian  system,  like  its 
Southern  associate,  duly  contrasted  the  initial  and  medial  outlines  of 
both  vowels  and  diphthongs.  The  initial  forms  of  the  soft  and  hard 
a*s  are  marked  in  plate  xi.,  the  authority  for  the  latter  resting 
solely  on  the  numismatic  character  made  use  of,  with  dubious  pro- 
priety, in  the  name  of  ApoUodotus.  The  Kapurdigiri  Inscription 
either  does  not  mark  the  difference  between  the  powers  of  the  two 
vowels,  whether  initial  or  medial,  or  the  Mlure  to  discover  the  addi- 
tional sign,  must  be  attributed  to  its  shape  and  isolation  from  its 
covering  letter,  and  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  was 
evidently  opposed  to  its  detection,  unless  the  observer  chanced  to  know 
sufficient  of  the  language  to  expect  and  seek  for  the  simple  dot  which 
constitutes  the  essential  difference.  As  a  medial,  the  short  a  may  be 
held  to  be  ordinarily  inherent  in  each  consonant ;  and  the  long  a,  in 
appropriate  coincidence  with  the  arrangement  of  the  other  vowels,  is 
defined  hy  the  detached  dot,  the  discriminating  adjunct  of  the  d  initial. 

The  Bactrian  9  admits  of  no  approximation  to  any  of  the  purely 
Semitic  forms  of  K ;  indeed,  it  approaches  nearest  in  identity  to  another 

^  [  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  annexed  to  his  exposition  of  the  Talac  of  the  Persian 
cuneirorm  a  an  elaborate  note  (*  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  x.,  pp.  64,  78),  on  the 
general  subject  of  Arian  ff's  and  their  correspondents  in  the  Semitic  system.  One  of 
the  few  points  upon  which  I  altogether  dissent  from  his  conclusions  is  his  assumed 
derivation  of  the  rarthian  and  Sassanian  a's  from  the  original  Hebrew  y  Ain,  The 
laiu^uages  in  question,  so  far  as  we  have  present  knowledge  of  them,  did  not  need  any 
alphabetical  symbol  for  the  latter  utterance ;  indeed,  when  Arabic  came  to  be  written 
in  Fehlri  characters,  the  simple  4i  of  the  old  series  had  to  perform  the  representative 
functions  of  the  foreign  articulation.  It  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  Eastern  cop^  of  the  a  (whether  exclusively  devoted  to  that  vowel,  or  permissible 
as  a  substitute  for  ^  in  the  conterminous  dialects),  was  based  upon  some  of  ihe  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  onrinal  Pha?nician  a  rather  than  upon  the  outline  of  a  letter  for  which 
the  adapters  had  litUe  or  no  use,  and  whose  normal  and  subsidiary  configurations  were 
almost  without  exception  opposed  to  the  graphic  delineation  eventually  adopted  into 
the  derivative  alphabets.     Cy.  also  Gesen.,  p.  21,  etc.] 
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letter  of  the  Western  series,  namely,  the  D.  It  is  possible  that  this  cha- 
racter may  have  been  incorporated  from  the  common  stock,  and  subjected 
to  new  duties ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  suppose  a  positive  invention  of  a 
new  character,,  or  a  very  marked  simplificatiun  of  the  complicated  cross- 
strokes  of  the  earliest  M,  rendered  requisite,  like  many  of  the  other 
changes,  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  complex  outlines  among  the 
radical  letters,  with  a  view  to  their  facile  reception  and  legible  repre- 
sentation of  the  short  vowels  in  combination. 

The  radical  form  of  the  full  or  initial  Arian  9  =  tf  claims  extraneous 
attention,  in  the  fact  that  its  outline  constituted  the  basis  for  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  other  vowels  and  diphthongs  of  its  own  alphabet, 
which  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  additional  marks  supplemented 
in  each  case  to  the  normal  a,  while  the  same  discriminating  signs 
suffice,  in  combination  with  consonants,  to  represent  the  medial  form 
of  their  several  fundamental  letters. 

.  An  indication  of  no  little  importance  in  the  question  of  derivations, 
developed  by  this  law,  is  to  be  detected  in  the  imitation  and  simplified 
extension  of  the  orthographical  rule  of  the  Pal(,  which  took  the  inital  H 
as  the  basis  of  certain  other  vowels  and  diphthongs,  discriminating 
them  from  the  simple  letter  a  by  supplemental  additions;  thus  H  a 
became  jf  cf,  ^  o,  }f  an,  etc.,  while  t,  e,  u,  had  separate  forms.  The 
Arian  scheme,  following  out  this  notion  with  more  effective  system- 
ization,  made  9  the  groundwork  of  the  entire  vocalic  series. 

38.  The  vowel  u  demands  a  passing  notice,  rather  for  the  mo- 
dification it  undergoes  than  for  any  difficulty  in  its  recognition.  The 
initial  on  the  Kapurdigiri  rock  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  foot- 
line  to  the  standard  a,  in  the  forward  direction  of  the  writing ;  and  a 
similar  mark  effectively  fulfils  the  duty  of  the  medial  vowel  in  com- 
bination with  consonants.  An  optional  interchange  of  symbols  for  the 
initial  may  be  observed  on  the  coins  of  Eukratides,  which  is  instruc- 
tive as  evincing  the  limited  precision  of  the  orthographical  science  of 
the  period.  In  some  cases  the  opening  syllable  of  this  name  is  defined 
by  a  combination  of  the  medial  sign  of  the  e  prefixed  to  a  squarely- 
outlined  u  initial ;  in  others,  the  sound  of  eu  is  represented  by  a  fully 
developed  initial  0,  followed  by  an  unattached  and  completely  formed 
initial  fi.  The  numismatic  tt  medial  is  speedily  transformed  into  a 
loop,  which  form  it  retains  throughout  its  later  monumental  course. 

41.  The  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  if  an  is  formed  in  the  Eapurdi- 
giri  inscription  of  the  subjunction  of  an  arrow-point  to  the  foot  of  the 
normal  9  a,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  figure  in  convenient 
modification  of  the  standard  u  m,  whose  sound  it  convertibly  responds 
to.     A  sinularly  outlined  suffix  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  com- 

voi  n.  11 
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binatioii  with  consonants^  as  in  Eambayi,  Gandharanam  (tab.  t.)- 
On  coins  the  stiffiiess  of  the  adjunct  is  amended  by  its  transformation 
into  a  semicircular  curve  in  continuation  of  the  down  stroke  of  the 
0  a,  &  symbol  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  still  retains  the  elements 
of  the  primary  u  m.  The  change  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
&cility  of  expression,  incident  to  the  continuous  use  of  the  pen  in 
current  writing,  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  chisel  sculpture  of 
lapidary  epigraphy,  which  had  nothing  to  gain  by  uninterrupted  lines. 
This  numismatic  suffix  appears  frequently  on  coins  and  inscriptions  of 
more  recent  date  conjoined  with  the  letter  "p  9,  in  positions,  as  regards 
the  latter,  whigjM^learly  necessitate  the  interpretation  of  the  compound 
as  8anfJ;y^Lfy  though  I  notice  an  apparent  inability  to  define  the  re- 
quisite antMe^dra  in  combination  in  the  names  of  Menander,  Amyntas^ 
and  Gondophares,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.^ 

32.  The  si  of  the  Boctrian  alphabet  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
standard  compound  consonant  in  the  entire  range  of  the  Kapurdigiri 
edict ;  the  subj  unction  of  the  r  was  allowable  with  any  consonant  that 
required  the  combination ;  but  the  suffix  of  the  t,  or  rather  its  inoor' 
poration  with  another  character  into  a  distinct  sign,  was  reserved  for 
the  conjunction  now  cited;  and  this  compound  retained  so  much  of 
the  force  of  a  distinct  letter  that  it  admitted  of  the  insertion  of  a 
vowel  or  the  subjunction  of  the  r  like  any  other  simple  consonant.  The 
divergence  £:om  the  Kapurdigiri  outline  in  the  later  examples  of  its 
use  is  limited  to  a  straightening  off  of  the  cross-lines,  whereby  it  is 
conveniently  discriminated  from  the  character  ♦  or  hi,  with  which  it 
was  otherwise  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Before  taking  leave  of  these  imperfect  contiibutionB  to  the 

*  [Colonel  Rawlinson  attributes  these  omissions  to  a  general  orthographical  law 
common  to  the  Persian  cuneiform  and  the  Bactrian  systems.  His  remarks  on  the 
subject  are  as  follows : — 

*  I  need  not  multiply  examples  of  the  absorption  of  the  nasal,  as  the  first  member 
of  a  compound  articulation ;  for  I  have  already,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned, 
abundant^  Terified  the  existence  of  such  an  orthographical  law ;  and  it  is  one,  more- 
over, with  which  the  identical  construction  of  the  numismatic  Bactrian*  has  long  ag» 
familiarized  Orientalists.' 

Colonel  Rawlinson  is  in  error  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  names  quoted, 
the  insertion  of  the  anuswdra  is  palpable  and  undoubted,  and,  when  looked  for,  it  ia 
Tiable  enough  in  one  instance  in  Major  Cunnixigham's  {plates,  on  whose  authority 
I  conclude  me  author  speaks.  The  Kapurdigiri  inscription  farther  evidences  that 
this  assumed  rule,  if  sound  at  all,  is,  in  practice,  rather  constant  to  the  opposite  effect, 
as  I  may  instance  at  hazard  from  the  names  of  DeTanampriva,  Aittiyoke,  Aiitikina,  and 
the  words  pashan^eshu  (tab.  t.),  athasaMtiranaya  (tab.  yi.},  etc.] 

■^  *  Bemark  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  Menander,  Antimachus,  Antialkidas. 
Amyntas,  etc.  hi  Indian  rfilf  the  nasal  is  preserved  before  the  conaonantB  of  all 
classes.    See  *  Essai  sur  le  Pfeli,*  p.  80.'     *  Jour.  Boy.  As.  See.,'  x.,  132. 
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history  of  Bactrian  Palseograpliy,  and  terminating  these  intro^ 
dttotory  remaite  by  the  exhibition  of  the  poaitive  data  of  fac- 
flimileSy  I  desire  to  advert  cursorily  to  the  Parthian  or  Chaldeeo- 
Pehlvi  and  the  cogoftte  Sassanian-Pehlvi  literal  series,  exem- 
plars of  each  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  pi.  ix.  The  first 
of  these  claims  its  position  in  the  general  inquiry,  in  appropriate 
elucidation  of  many  of  the  alphabetical  coincidences  and  deriva- 
tive identities  already  adverted  to ;  the  second  founds  its  title 
to  notice,  in  this  place,  upon  its  apposite  intermediary  position 
in  the  progressive  palsBOgraphic  development  of  the  writing  of 
Asia  and  the  important  part  it  will  be  seen  to  have  played  in 
its  position,  as  the  sole  apparent  vehicle  of  speech,  whether 
official  or  domestic,  under  the  specially  national  reconstitution 
of  the  Persian  empire,^  and  the  influence  that,  even  in  its  official 
extinction,  it  carried  with  it  into  the  learning  and  literature  of 
the  conquering  Arabs;*  while  its  alphabetical  forms  and  diffi- 
cultly-comprehensible language  survive  so  largely  in  their  fitting 

^  [  I  bare  for  long  part  insisted  apon  one  dednction  of  hieh  import  in  the  history 
of  the  2oroasfcrian  mnena^es,  4n  tae  signiflcant  fact  implied  in  the  eztensivelT 
preTailing  use  of  the  Pehlvi  character^  as  primA  faeie  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
eurrency  of  the  langoage  itself,  or  of  its  mere  dialectic  modifications.  I  would  cite 
the  nniTenaUtj  of  its  influence  throughout  nearly  the  entire  Persian  empire;  its 
employment  as  the  rehicle  of  expression  for  the  monumental  records  of  the  kings ;  its 
uniform  official  currency  in  the  numerous  mints  of  the  Sassanian  empire ;  and  the 
ge^raphical  definition  of  its  boundaries  from  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
8.  w .,  to  Merr  and  Z&bulist&n  on  the  N.E.,  as  mani&sted  by  the  legends  on  the  Arab 
coins  issued  within  or  near  those  limits.  Bat  b^ond  this  I  would  now  exhibit  its 
acceptance  in  the  affairs  of  priTate  life,  as  exemplified  by  the  prevalence  of  its  literal 
forms  on  the  signets  and  seals  of  eyery-day  use.  And  I  would  claim  this  much  of 
deduction  from  the  facts  available,  that  whatever  other  forms  of  speech  may  have 
existed  in  the  land,  whatever  of  more  perfect  systems  of  writing  may  have  been  known 
or  emploved,  it  is  clear  that  the  seventeen  letters  of  the  Pehlvi  alphabet  sufficed  to 
express  all  that  either  official  routine  or  ordinary  business  transactions  required.  From 
our  inscriptions  and  coins  we  can  fix  with  precision  the  date  of  the  currency  of  this 
style  of  writing,  and  unhesitatingly  claim  its  dominance  in  Persia  from  a.i>.  223  to 
A.H.  76  (▲.».  696).  Our  new  authorities,  the  gems,  do  not  of  themselves  similarly 
define  their  own  epoch ;  but  we  may  hope,  by  testing  the  forms  of  the  alphabet,  and 
observing  closely  other  significant  indications,  ia  fix  approximately  ttieir  place  in 
histoij.'—'  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xiii.,  p.  374  (1861^.  See  also  Westeigaard, 
<  Zendavesta,'  i.  19  (Copenhagen,  1864).] 

'  [  Here  is  their  own  testimony  to  one  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
civilization  :—i^l^  ^jM  <^^  j'  vi\ji«^  '^l/T  il^^'j^  J^  jJ 

JJjl^J    jL:j   |*yj  j'jJj/  Jaj  M.S    <T&rlkh  Guzfdah.'     Even  so  late  as 

318  A.H.  the  Arabs  were  still  translating  Pehlvi  books.— See  Reinaud|  'Abulf^da,' 
p.  xlv.] 
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places  as  monumental,  numismaticy  and  personal  records,  or  the 
more  isolated  but  carefolly-gnarded  religious  services,  which, 
in  return,  have,  in  these  days,  led  to  the  comprehension  of  one 
section  of  the  historical  epigraphy,'  otherwise,  to  us,  so  enigma- 
tically endorsed  upon  the  less  perishable  materials  of  metal  or 
gems. 

As  I  have  ventured  to  infer  a  derivation  of  the  more  dis- 
tantly cultivated  and  more  obviously  divergent  Bactrian  alpha- 
bet from  a  parentage  in  common  with  or  intermediately  through 
the  Phoenico-Babylonian,  it  is  demanding  but  scant  faith  to  ask 
for  a  Qiore  direct  concession  of  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  Parthian  or  ChaldsBO-Pehlvi  of  almost  indigenous  site,  and 
which,  epochally  speaking,  is  so  limitedly  varied  from  its  obvious 
prototype.'    The  Sassanian  hereditative,  and  for  a  long  time 

^  [  J.  Olflhaiiseii, '  Numismatic  Chronicle/  toI.  xi.,  p.  62.] 

*  [  It  may  be  as  well  to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  surface  oyer  which  there 
is  extant  eyiaence  of  the  spread  of  this  character.  Inscriptions  grayen  in  its  letters, 
in  parallel  association  with  the  Sassanian  Pehlyi,  are  to  be  found — 1st,  at  Persepolis ; 
2nd,  at  Shahrzor  (SS^*  50',  44*'  24') ;  and  3rd,  at  P&£  K6ir,  within  the  Turkish  frontier 
soutiiward  of  Sulim&nia,  which  latter  haye  only  recently  been  discoyered  by  Sir  H. 
BawUnson,  who  further  states  that  isolated  but  earlier  yarieties  of  this  character  are 
to  be  found  in  inscriptions  at— 1,  Amadiah ;  2,  Holw&n;  3,  Shimbor,  in  the  Baktiari 
mountains ;  and  4,  at  Bebah&n.  Or,  to  state  the  case  generally,  the  style  of  writing 
has  an  Eastern  limit  of  150  mUes  beyond  the  Ti^pris.  Further,  it  is  found  on  certain 
dasses  of  Imperial  Parthian  coins  (*  Vologeses,'  iu.  etc.),  as  well  as  on  seyeral  yarieties 
of  local  issues,  which  up  to  this  time  are  supposed  to  be  sub- Parthian  or  Partho-Persian 
mintages.  The  most  modem  date  of  its  use  in  inscriptions  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Sh&pdr  I.  (a-d.  240  to  278) ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  haye  been  speedily 
superseded  by  the  more  readily  discriminated  Sassanian  rehlvi,  in  which  alone  the 
monumental  »   '^     -r*    .         ^  ••      *  i    ...  v       ,  .,        .    i        ^    _*  v.. 


cessorsare 

Pellerin  3me    _       , ,,  ,      ..  _„   __,  ^ 

diyerses  Antiquit^s  de  la  Perse,'  pp.  -72,  136,  202,  etc.  Ouseley,  *  Medals  and  Gems' 
(London,  1801).  <Mionnet,'  y.  686.  Millingen's  'Sylloge'  (London,  1838),  p.  84. 
ker  Porter,  pis.  xy.,  xxii.,  xxviii.,  etc.    Bich's  *  Babylon  and  Persepolis'  (London, 

1  QQO\      ml      VII         *  Aviona     Anfinno  '    t%1      w       Htw     99     AfA         "RavrlirkOAn      ^  ^amnii*   rm 


P: 
xu. 

Coinage 
(Gott.  1854). 

While  adyertinff  to  Psrthian  writing,  I  feel  bound  to  notice  a  somewhat  preten- 
tious article,  recently  published,  which  professes  to  interpret  the  legends  on  seyeral 
classes  of  sub-Parthian  currencies.  The  paper  in  question  is  inserted  in  the  *  Zeit^- 
chrift'  of  the  present  year  (1867),  p.  700,  under  the  title  of  *  Lettre,  eto.,  but  quel- 

?ues  m6daUles  a  l^ndes  iraniennes  de  Pepoque  Arsacide,  par  Comto  A.  de  Gobineau' 
r6h6ran,  le  12  Mars,  1857).    As  the  autlior  seems  to  naye  been  altogether  un- 
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Gontemporaiy  character,  is  not  perhaps  so  manifest  an  emanation 
from  the  same  source^  but  of  the  absolute  fact  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  question,  though  the  ordinary  course  of  mechanical 
induction  leaves  this  much  doubtful,  as  to  whether  the  Sassanian 
was  derived  by  independent  action  from  some  purely  Semitic 
stock,  or  whether  it  was  a  local  improvement  upon  the  inter- 
mediate Parthian  character  of  anterior  currency  and  official 
prominency  in  their  joint  monumental  association :  I  myself 
should  certainly  prefer  the  latter  inference. 

aof^uainted  with  Be  Sttcfs  elaborate  invcfltigatioiiB  into  the  alphabet  of  coj^nate  type, 
which  appears  in  the  numerous  bilinguid  inscriptions  of  the  early  Sassanians,  I  may 
be  held  excused  from  withholdin;^  my  general  acquiescence  in  his  readings ;  but,  to  show 
how  fallacious  his  system  of  decipherment  has  proTed,  eyen  in  his  own  hands,  I  may 
remark  that  on  his  coin  No.  7  (Numismatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  p.  68,  flgs.  5,  6,  7), 
he  detects  the  word  malka  (or  meUky,  as  he  transcribes  it),  in  one  ])ortion  of  the  legeno, 
while  its  repetition  in  the  same  epigraph  altogether  escapes  him,  as  equally  do  the 
same  duplicate  titles  on  his  piece  No.  I.  The  interpretation  he  assigns  to  the  legend 
on  this  latter  coin  I  reproduce,  as  a  test  of  the  probable  value  of  the  rest  of  his 
definitions. 

Eyouya  Setbt  Yahta  Ajlhsak. 
*  Le  Roi  do  race  pure,  Arhsak.' 
Vy  own  reading  of  the  legend  of  a  similar  coin,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  modem  transcript,  is  as  follows :— 

See  '  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  vol.  xii.,  pi.  No.  8. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  maj  take  occasion  to  refer  to  my  original  transcnp* 
tion  of  the  legend  on  the  unique  com  of  Honnuzd  II.,  brought  from  Persia  by  Sir  fi. 
G.  EawUnson  (Num.  Chron.*,'  vol.  xv.,  p.  180 ;  *  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
379).  Dr.  Scott,  in  commenting  upon  my  transliteration  as  opposed  to  that  of  Dr. 
Mordtmann,  while  confessing  that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  on  the  coin  itself  better 
accord  with  u 
of  the  latter, 
ference 

(Num.  Chron.,'  yoI.  xvii.,  p.  166).  As  1  did  not  pretend  to  translate  my  transcript, 
which  was  grounded  simply  on  mechanical  dati^  I  could  haye  no  objection  to  so  much 
of  condemnation ;  but,  in  truth,  my  version,  with  the  interpretation  I  now  append, 
not  only  makes  very  excellent  sense,  but  it  has  the  higher  merit  of  according  tn  mort 
precisely  with  the  typical  indication  afforded  by  the  monarch's  head-dress,  which  is 
formed  after  the  couTcntional  model  of  the  Heitniles'  head,  so  frequent  on  the  Gieak 
coins,  with  the  covering  of  a  lion's  skin.    My  transliteration  rafl — 

The  |M^3M1^— the  only  doubtful  jjortion  of  the  whole— I  understand  to  mMa 
*  Uim  killing.'  The  mixture  of  Aramaic  and  Persian  in  the  compound  need  canae  no 
surprise ;  neither,  I  am  bound  to  add,  is  the  orthographical  expression  of  the  participla 
in  accord  with  modem  Persian  grammar ;  but  tnese  objections  are  infiniteasimarin 
the  interpretetion  of  so  irregular  and  little-known  a  language  as  t)iat  uied  in  tfaa 
official  records  of  the  early  Sassanians.] 
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The  next  step  in  tlie  onward  course  of  the  Saasanian  alpha- 
bet, its  merging  into  the  Pehlvi  of  the  early  Arabs  in  Persia, 
which  is  nearly  literatim  the  same  as  the  P&rsis  have  preserved 
in  £erm&n  and  Ghijar&t,  admits  of  no  possible  cavil :  how  much 
of  the  essence  of  these  modified  letters  the  Arabs  took  into  their 
own  superseding  Eufic  has  only  been  partially  investigated, 
and  hitherto  insufficiently  allowed  for ;  but  the  number  of  the 
normal  forms  of  Pehlvi  that  have  passed  into  and  been  repro- 
duced in  the  so-called  2iend  alphabet  are  palpable  and  manifest 
on  the  most  cursory  inspection ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  real 
antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Avest^,  couched  in  these  letters, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  comparatively  recent  date 
at  which  the  characters  themselves  must  have  been  compounded 
out  of  more  ancient  systems  of  writing. 

I  now  exhibit  the  Plate  of  Comparative  Alphabets,  which 
I  have  prepared  in  supersession  of  Prinsep's  original  plate  xi. 
and  to  complete  the  data  for  testing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Bactrian  alphabet  from  its  Semitic  elements,  I  have  ap- 
pended the  two  plates  of  the  modifications  of  that  class  of 
literal  symbols  so  obligingly  prepared  for  me  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  whose  original  introductory  notice  I  insert  in  ex- 
planation of  the  derivation  of  each.^ 

ALPHABET  PHENICIEN  (PHENICIE  PROPRE). 

Dm  tempa  de  Sarffon. — Les  lettres  3,  X  \  7,  y,  D>  \  D*  sont  priics  dans  les 
llgendes  dee  denx  pierres  gray^es  k  inflcriptions,  d^couvertes  par  M.  Place  boob  les 
taureaux  da  Palais  de  Sargon.'    Les  aatres  lettres  sent  tiroes  de  pierres  graYees  k 

1  fit  is  a  pleasnre  to  me  to  record  the  circumstances  under  which  I  have  to  ac- 
kBOWiedge  M. le  Due  de  Luynes  as  a  coadjutor  in  this  Essay.  During  a  passing  visit 
to  Paris,  I  was  aiade  aware  that  he  had  most  liherally  permitted  uie  Xfumismatic 
Pbcsnician  type,  prepared  for  the  illustration  of  his  own  priyately  circulated  works, 
to  be  made  use  of  in  the  printed  sale-catalogue  of  the  Baron  de  fiehrs'  coins.  En- 
oouraged  by  this  concession,  I  Tentured  to  solicit  a  similar  favor  in  my  own  case,  so 
&r  as  a  single  elucidatory  alphabet  was  concerned.  I  need  not  add  that  this  reouest 
was  readilj  complied  with ;  but  moreover,  on  my  subsequently  addressing  M.  de 
iiuynes,  with  a  view  to  obtaimng  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  epoch  and  localities  to 
which  tiiese  specimen  letters  were  due,  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  a  promise  of 
a  mature  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  question  of  Phcenico-I^emittc  Alph»- 
hets,  of  which  the  present  materials  exhibit  the  perfomumoe.] 

>  Cee  l^gendes  sent :  ^n*T3y  et  ^flfi*!  Obadbaal  et  Biphothiah. 
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l^endes  plus  on  moins  longnes,  dont  plnsieTirs  caract^res  font  partie  des  l^gendes 
BUT  les  deux  pierres  grar^es  de  M.  Place  et  doiyent,  par  1^  bo  rattacher  an  mdrne 
alphabet. 

Dm  tsmps  ^Etmtmazar, — Alphabet  tir£  de  la  longae  inscription  sor  le  Saroophage 
de  ce  RoL    ['Journal  Asiatique/  Avril-Mai,  1856.]     • 

Stnu  le8  l0>v  Ae?uan4nide9,^Cei  alphabet  est  form^  des  Ugendes  sur  les  medailles 
les  plus  archaiques  d*  Aradus :  Tete  yirile  barbue  et  laur^e.  Bevers,  Nayire ;  au  dessus 
Mt  D>  sniyi  de  lettres  num^rales  yarides,  n*  3*  ^i  Di  Vf  D ;  les  lettres  V  et  fi^  se 
trourent  sor  des  pi^s  d*argent  des  anciens  Rois  de  Perse  repr^sentant  un  Roi 
frappant  de  son  poignard  un  lion  dress^  deyant  lui  ;  aapr^  ^,  et  au  reyers : 
N(i)S(i)B  :iVJ  au  dessns  d'une  yille  k  tons  crdnel6es,  &c.  Cette  pi^e  est  au  Mus^ 
britannique. 

Du  tempt  d'Artaxerxkt  Longue^main. — Tir6  des  medailles  d'or  et  d'argent  des 
Bois  de  Tyr,  de  Cittium  et  des  Chittim  {ef.  mes  Satrapies). 

So%u  Artaxerxia  MnAnon. — Tir^  de  la  numismatiqae  des  Rois  de  Gebal  (Bybloe) 
▼iyant  probablement  k  cette  ^poque  (ef.  mes  Satrapies),  et  de  m6dailles  encore 
in6dites  de  cette  dynastie  dans  ma  collection. 

Sout  Artaxerxia  Oehus. — Tir4  des  Dariques  de  mauyais  trayail  frappdes  sous  ce 
Prince. 

S<nt$  Alexandre  et  lee  1^«  S^leucidea. — Monnaie  d'or  et  d'argent  aux  types 
d' Alexandre  frapp^  sous  son  r^gne  et  sous  ses  premiers  successeurs  k  Jopp^,  Ac6f 
Aradus,  et  Thoema. 

Seua  lee  Siletteideej  de  312  d  145.  —Lettres  isol6es  et  num^rales  sur  les  medailles 
d'Aradns,  de  Tyr  et  de  Sidon,  frapp6es  sous  la  domination  de  ces  Princes.  Medailles 
de  Tyr  frapp^es  sous  Antiochus  lY.  et  Demetrius  II.  et  de  Laodic6e  au  reyers 
d'Antiochus  lY. 

8eue  la  dommatum  Romaine,  depute  Van  145. — Monnaie  en  cuiyre  d'un  trayail 
de  decadence  frappSe  k  Sidon,  Tyr,  et  Marathus. 

DERIYATIONS  DE  L' ALPHABET  PHENICIEN. 

Aramden, — Manuscrits  sur  papyrus  appartenants  au  Due  de  Blacas.  Oesenius 
parait  croire  que  ces  Manuscrits  qui  font  mention  de  la  captiyit6  d'un  peuple  en 
Egypte,  sent  allusifs  k  celle  des  H6breux  et  pourraient  6tre  contemporains.  En  tout 
cas,  ils  sent  tr^  anciens.  Cependant,  le  monument  de  Carpentras,  portant  una 
inscription  de  mdme  Venture,  ne  parait  pas  remonter  k  une  ^poque  tr^  recul^e. 

Falmyrinien. — La  plupart  des  Inscriptions  Palmyr^niennes  connues  ne  sent  pas 
plus  anciennes  que  les  premiers  Empereurs  Remains  et  ne  d^passent  gu^res  I'^poque 
d' Alexandre  S^v^re  mort  en  235  de  J^.  Chr.  Cependant|  il  existe  une  m^daille 
presque  archaique,  frapp^e  k  Side  de  Pamphylie,  dont  la  16gende  est  ^yidemment  en 
caract^res  palmyr^niens  (voir  mes  Satrapies). 

Smditiqiie  vere  Pan  de  J.O.  18.— Get  alphabet  est  tir6  de  medailles  encore 
inWtes  de  Roii  des  enyirons  de  la  mer  rouge  et  de  Tldum^e,  dont  le  principal  date 
les  monnaies  de  Tan  330  (des  S^leucides). 

StMutique  aprie  Van  de  J.O.  18.— -Alphabet  ^tabli  par  M,  Beer  d'apr^  les 
inscriptions  de  Gebel  Mocatteb.  Inscr.  yeteres  litt.  et  ling,  hucusq.  incogn.  ad  mont* 
Sis.  magn.  num.  report,  &c.    Lipsi®,  1840,  4to. 

EOBITURE  PUNIQUE. 

Avtmt  396.— Medailles  arohaiques  de  Motya,  Tsits  et  Aea,  frappi^es  en  Sicile. 
Hotya  fat  ddtrmte  en  396. 
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De  396  d  332. — Medailles  dc  travail  grec  aycc  lea  typcB  de  C^r^s  et  de  Proserpine, 
adopt^s  par  lea  Carthaginois  seulcmcnt  dcpais  396,  dpoqae  od  ils  commenc^eut 
it  hoDorcr  ces  Dresses,  et  pieces  frapp^es  avec  le  type  du  droit  imit6  des  monnaios 
d' Alexandre. 

Fremiere  ffuerre  ^Miif^tM.— M^dailles  au  type  de  la  tSte  de  C6rte  et  du  cbeTal  on 
du  PegasCy  d  un  bon  trayail,  et  que  I'ou  trouve  en  grande  abondance  en  or,  arg;ent, 
et  cuivre. 

Seeonde  gtierre  puniqm. — Les  memes  types  ou  peu  varies,  mais  d'nn  travail  de 
decadence  et  de  m^taux  d*un  tttre  bien  plus  bas. 

SypJkax. — M^dailles  de  bronze  de  ce  Hoi  et  inscription  de  Marseille  exactement  de 
la  mdme  6pigrapliie  quo  les  l^gendes  de  Sypbax. 

Juha  l^**. — Monnaies  de  ce  Prince  en  argent  et  cuiyrc. 

Empire  £omain, — Monnaies  puniques  d*£spagnc  et  d'Afrique  avcc  des  types 
implriaux  en  confonnes  par  leur  Venture  k  celles  qui  portent  ces  types. 

Sairapiet  de  CUieie  ct  particuli&rement  ceux  de  Tarse  {ef,  mes  Satrapies). 

Cypre  vert  424. — M^dailles  de  Salamine,  frapp^es  probablement  sous  le  gonveme- 
ment  d'Abdemon.  La  lettre  T\  appartient  h,  une  m^daille  d'Amathus  de  la  mime 
6poqnc. 

Ahdenumy  Sot  de  Salamine. — Abdemon,  Satrape  de  Cypre,  r^gnait  k  Salamine. 
Une  m^daille  de  ce  Prince,  que  je  possMe,  porte  son  nom,  }Dn*T3y> 

Eeritwe  omte  de  Vlftucription  de  Cittium^  ^poque  incertaine  mais  probablement 
recul6e. 

L' Inscription  en  question  est  celle  du  Mus^  d' Oxford  reproduite  par  Gesenius 
dans  ses  *  Monumenta  Pboenicia,'  pi.  xi.,  inscr.  No.  ix.,  2  b. 


TYPE  TABLE  OF   SEMITIC  ALPHAJBETS. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  in  commendation  of  the  subjoined 
type  table  of  comparative  Semitic  alphabets,  the  majority  of 
which  consist  of  such  reproductions  of  the  materials  of  early 
commentators  as  the  German  type-founders  chanced  to  have 
prepared  for  the  use  of  printers. 

The  series  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  which  are  based  upon  Gesenius' 
plates,  were  procured  for  the  casual  illustration  of  the  general 
subject,  before  I  was  favoured  with  the  elaborate  and  more 
mature  facsimiles  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  which  in  a  measure 
supersede  the  less  comprehensive  alphabets  in  type  metal,' 
though  I  have  permitted  these  latter  to  stand  in  their  intro- 
ductory capacity,  for  the  purposes  of  facility  of  reference.  The 
Kufic  literal  signs  are  likewise  of  but  limited  palsBOgraphic 

^  [The  fourth  or  Palmyrene  series  is  peculiarly  infelicitooB  in  its  renderin|(  of  the 
forms  of  the  originals ;  however,  M.  de  Luynes*  facmmiles  will  amend  its  deflaenciea.] 
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Finally^  I  have  introduced  a  set  of  Zend  letterSi  more  with 
the  object  of  completing  the  series  of  cognate  alphabets,  than 
for  any  credence  I  wish  to  claim  for  them  among  the  other 
paLeographic  memorials  of  the  ancient  currency  of  which  we 
haye  good  and  authentic  proof ;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  direct 
comparison,  I  have  prefixed  to  this  enlarged  alphabet  the  several 
original  Pehlvi  characters  upon  which  the  Zend  correspondents 
seem  so  obviously  to  have  been  formed.' 

II.  ABIAN   NOMENCLATURE. 

I  do  not  propose  to  recapitulate  the  Arian  transcriptions  of 
the  Greek  names ;  the  details  of  each,  together  with  the  varia- 
tions in  the  standard  orthography,  will  be  found  duly  marked 
in  the  Coin  Catalogue,  and  most  of  their  peculiarities  will  have 
already  been  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  alphabet 
in  whose  literal  forms  they  are  expressed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Oriental  names,  which  in  process  of  time  superseded 
the  Greek  designations,  and  where  the  definition  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  authoritative  under  its  Arian  form  rather  than  in 
the  now  imitative  transcript  in  Grecian  characters.  It  may, 
however,  be  usefcd  to  summarize  the  Arian  titles,  whether 
direct  translations  or  local  equivalents  of  the  leading  idea  of 
titularization  adopted  from  the  conquerors,  even  if  it  be  merely 
to  avoid  the  tedious  repetition  of  interpretations  on  the  recur- 
rence of  each  king's  little- varied  epithets. 

1.  The  more  common  indigenous  titles  of  Maharaj,  'great 
king,'  and  its  superlative  combinations  of  Rajadhiraj,  'king 
over  kings,'  and  Rajaraja,  'king  of  kings,'  scarcely  require 
notice. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  the  Greek  a-arr^p  is  rendered  by  the 
word  Tradata,  a  provincial  derivative  from  ^,  'to  preserve' ; 
and  here,  as  in  all  cases,  I  adhere  to  the  manifest  orthography 

^  rrkifl  Zend  tfpe>  ^e  the  early  S^piac  jint  acknowle^^ge^l,  is  alBo  the  property  of 
Mr.  Watts.  The  very  excellent  Pehlyi  fount,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  bebngs  to 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Co.,  St.  Martin's-lane.] 
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of  the  original^  without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  deviations 
firom  the  laws  of  Sanskrit  grammatical  construction,  or  to  trace 
the  process  of  yemacular  degradation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
having  the  Greek  counterpart,  and  ordinarily  an  appropriate 
Sanskrit  root,  we  must  remain  content  to  take  the  inflections 
and  orthographical  variations  the  die  engravers  have  left  behind 
them. 

3.  The  Siicau)^  of  the  coins  is  represented  by  the  term 
Dhamika,  or  rather  Dhramika,  from  ^,  '  to  hold,  to  maintain,' 
whence  V^,  *  virtue,'  etc. 

4.  The  term  vUrj^piys  appears  under  the  optional  forms  of 
Jayadfiara  and  Jayaia,  the  derivation  of  which,  &om  fw,  '  to 
conquer,'  W^,  ^  conquest,'  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

5.  The  counterpart  of  dvUriTo^  appears  in  parallel  accord  as 
apadihdtay^  for  ^ilRlf^,  'unrepulsed'  (from  ^,  'to  strike  or 
hurt'). 

6.  Mahata  and  Mahataka,  of  obvious  derivation,  occur  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Greek  fieya^, 

7.  The  title  Pradicha,  otherwise  Praticha,  which  stands  as 
the  indigenous  representative  of  the  Greek  iirufAvr^,  maj  readily 
be  identified  as  the  vernacular  form  of  Mlcilvn  Pratishthita, 
*  renowned.' 

8.  The  transcripts  of  the  Greek  aarpdmrry:  and  ar&Trjyo^ 
seem  sufficientiy  assured,  as  likewise  does  the  translation  of 
'AAEMiAEUix  in  the  local  Brada-putrasa,  'brother's  son.' 

ra.— THE    EPOCHAL   AND   TEEKITOBIAL    DISTEIBUTION 

OF  THE  BACTRIAN  MONARCHY. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  am  not  in  a  position,  either 
as  regards  prex>aration  or  present  opportunity,  to  review,  with 
the  deliberation  the  subject  demands,  the  classification  of  the 
long  list  of  Bactrian  kings,  the  sole  witnesses  of  whose  rule,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  exist  in  the  emanations  from  their  mints 

^  [  On  Gondophares^  coiiw,  ajfratihata.'] 
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exhumed  from  time  to  time  in  and  around  the  ancient  seats  of 
government. 

In  other  cases  credit  is  claimed  for  coins  under  their 
faculty  of  illustrating  written  history :  in  this  instance  they 
comprehend  the  sole  data  for  history  itself;  at  least,  from 
their  records  alone  must  be  drawn,  with  scant  exception,  all 
testimony  at  present  available  of  the  survival,  re-institution, 
and  extinction  of  the  dominant  Hellenic  element  on  the  site 
of  Alexander's  furthest  conquest  in  the  East.  In  the  almost 
total  absence  of  annals,  whether  Occidental  or  Oriental,  it 
is  from  the  legends  stamped  upon  the  public  money  that  we 
must  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  otherwise  unrecorded  po- 
tentates who  swayed  the  destinies  of  these  lands  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries. 

For  such  tales  as  these  medaUic  memorials  may  tell,  I 
must  refer  to  the  works  of  those  authors  who  from  time  to 
,time  have  treated  this  section  of  nimiismatics  in  detail ;  con- 
tenting myself,  for  the  present,  with  reproducing,  with  but 
scant  comment,  the  matured  results  arrived  at  by  each.^ 


^  [Independent  Worke, — 'Historia  regni  GrsDCorom  Bactriani,  in  qua  aimvl 


Greek)  Parthian,  and  Indo-Scythian  Kings  of  Bactria  and  the  countries  on  the  Indus,' 
by  Dr.  0.  Grotefcnd,  HanoTer,  1840.  '  Ariana  Antiqua :  a  deseriptiye  account  of 
the  Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan  (with  a  memoir  on  Uie  buildings  called 
Topes,'  by  0.  Masson),  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1841.  *  Historical  Besults,  de- 
ducible  from  recent  discoveries  in  Afghanistan,'  by  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  London, 
1844.     *  Indische  Alterthumskunde,'  von  Ch.  Lassen,  Bonn,  1847. 

ColewUa  Asiatic  Reaearehee, — '  Description  of  select  coins  from  originals  or  draw- 
ings in  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  toI.  xrii.,  p.  659 
(1832). 

Journal  of  the  Aeiatie  Soei$ty  of  Bengal. — 'Note  on  Capt.  Hay's  Bamian  Coins,' 


second  Silver  Plate  found  at  BadakshSn,'  by  Capt  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  z.,  p.  670. 
*  Second  notice  of  some  new  Bactrian  Coins,'  by  Capt.  A.  Cunningham,  vol.  ▼<    - 
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No.  1. 

Orxex  Btvasties. — OrxTxajLL  List. 

Pbof.  H.  H.  Wilww. 


B.C. 

TliAodotiis  1 256 

TheodotuII 240 

Enkhydemiu 220—190 

Bemetriiis 190 

Enkimtides    • 181 

HeUokles 147 

Ljiiai 147 

Amyntas 135 

Agathakleis 

Aatunschiis 140 


B.C' 

Fhiloxenes 130 

Antialkidm 135 

Archebiiif 125 — 120 

Menander 126 

ApoUodotos 110 

Diomedes 100 

HemuDiiK 98 

AgathokleB 185 

Pantaleon 120 


Kayes 100 

PaltrisDi 80 

Spalyriiu 75 


Bakbasic  Kings. 

Su-HsBMJBUa,   KADAPHBSy   XaDPHIBBB. 

Azilises    .    .     . 


60 

Azea    .     .    .    .    , 50 

SATHP  MEFAl,  Kinp  of  Kmg9  . 


80.    '  On  the  Gem  and  CoinB  figured  in  the  preceding  plate/  by  H.  Torretta,  Esq., 
I.C.S.,  ToL  xi.,  p.  187.    *  Coins  of  the  Indo-Scythian  Fnnces  of  Cabul  (translations 

■  ffends)/  by  H.  Torrens,  Esiq.,  B.O.S.,  toI.  xx.,  p.  137. 
jatraps,  with  Greek  inscriptions/  by  Major  A.  Cunning- 


180. 

B.C. 9.,  TOL  XI.,  p. 

of  some  uncertain  Greek  U 
'  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist 
ham,  ToL  xxiii.,  p.  879. 

Jhuuaetuma  of  the  Hoyal  Atiatie  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 'An 
account  of  Greek,  Parthian,  and  Hindu  medalB,  found  in  India,'  by  Major  James 
Tod,ToLi.,  p.  313. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — '  Obserrations  on  some  ancient  Indian 
Coins  in  the  cabinet  of  the  £oyal  Asiatic  Society,'  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  vol.  iii., 
p.  881. 

Journal  Bombny  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  ^0^y.—*  Observations  on  the 
Bactrian  and  Mithraic  Coins,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,'  by  James  Bird,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  293. 

Jomnal  dee  Savante.—yi.  Raom  Rochette,  a.d.  1834,  pp.  328,  385.  Supple- 
ment, 1835,  pp.  514,  577;  note,  640,  (Dr.  Honigberger*s  coins).  2me  Supplement, 
A.D.  1836,  February ;  Allard's  (^i.e.  Ventura's)  collection.    S^me  Supplement,  ▲.d. 

1888,  p.  736;  M.  Courtis  collection ;  ditto,  jl.i>.  1839,  p.  89,  ditto. 

Journal  A9iaiique.~~U.  £.  Jacquet.  Feb.  1836,  3eme  serie,  yol.  i.,  p.  122 ;  Sept. 
1836,  ToL  ii.,  p.  234;  Nor.  1837,  toI.  it.,  p.  401 ;  Feb.  1838,  vol.  v.,  p.  163;  May, 

1889,  Tol.  Tii.,  p.  385. 

Bcpue  Numtemaiigue,  Bloia. — '  Collection  Numismatique  du  General  Court :  Rois 
de  k  Bactriane,'  par  Ad.  de  Longperier,  p.  81  (1839). 


1837. 


Numiematie  C%ron»0^.— Major  Cunningham,  *  Monograms,  etc.,'  toI.  yiii.,  p.  175. 
W.  C.  W.  Vanx,  Esq.,  on  Bactrian  Coins,  vol.  zvi.,  p.  108.] 
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Iitdo-Parthian  Dynasty. 


VononeB  .    . 
Undopherres 
Grondophares 
Abagasns 


Kod.es     ...... 

Miscellaneotts  Arsacidan 
Kings 


Indo-Soythian  Fbikcgs  op  Kabul. 


Eadphises 
Kanerld  . 
Kenorano 


Ooerki    . 

Baraoro 

SaaBanians 


Eathydemns. 
Demetrinf     . 
Lysias .    .     . 
Amyntas  .     . 
Agathokleia  . 


CONTEMPOBABY   CLASSIFICATION. 


.  .  Eukratides. 

.  .  Heliokles. 

.  .  Antiallddes 

.  .  ArchebiuB  . 


.  Antimachus Agatbokles 

.    .  PhJloxenes    .    .  Menander  .    .  Pantaleon 

ApoUodotus 
Diomedcs 
HermseuB 
Su-HemuBus  (?) 
'Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  267  (I84I). 

No.  2. 

M.  DE  Babtholoilsi's  List. 

1.  Defection  de  la  Bactriane  et  commencement  da  r^gne  de  Diodote,  yen  266 

ay.  J.  C. 

2.  Agathocl^  SQCcMe  k  son  p^,  rers  240  ay.  J.  C. 

Euthyddme  s'empare  du  trdne  de  la  Bactriane  par  le  meurtre  d'Agathodds 
215  ay.  J.  C. 
4.  Pantaloon  se  maintient  dans  le  Kaboulistan  oriental  contre  Euthyd^me  jnsqae, 

yers  214  ay.  J.  G. 
6.  Guerre  d'Enthyd^me  ayec  Antiochns  apr^  210  ay.  J.  C. 

6.  Traits  de  paix,  condu  ayec  le  Hoi  de  Syne,  yers  206  ay.  J.  C. 

7.  Euthyd^me  fiiit  des  conquStes  dans  TAriane  et  TArachoeie,  yers  200  ay.  J.C. 

8.  Demetrius  fils  d'Euthyddme  succ^e  h,  son  p^re,  yers  190  J.  C. 

9.  Eucratides  s'empare  de  la  royaut6  dans  la  Bactriane,  Demetrius  fonde  une 

monarchie  dans  rArachosie  et  dans  les  contr^es  de  I'lnde  qui  ayaient  M 
eonqnises  par  son  p^re  yers  181  ay.  J.  C. 

10.  Encratides  fait  pendant  plusieures  ann^es  la  guerre  k  Demetrius  et  finit  par 

s'emparer  de  ses  etats,  yers  164  ay.  J.  G. 

11.  Eucratides  6tend  ses  conquStes  dans  Tlnde,  yers  160  ay.  J.  G. 

12.  Heurtre  d'Eucratide,  par  son  fils  HeUodes,  qui  s'empare  de  la  oouronne  en 

Bactrianne,  yers  155  ay.  J.  G. 
Ici  commence  le  d^membrement  g^radnel  de  la  monarchic,  et  les  donn^es  bis- 
toriques  sembltrnt  nous  manquer  pour  tenter  mdme  un  ordre  cbronologique 
quelconque. 

13.  Aiitimacbas  fonde  un  royaume  dans  la  Drangiane  ? 

14.  Antialcides  r^unit  sous  sa  domination  rArachosie  et  la  Kaboulistan  oriental. 
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15.  H^nandre  fonde  nn  poinant  royaume  dans  I'lnde. 

16.  Anace  YI.,  Mitridate  1'  roi  Parthe,  envahit  la  Drangiane,  Ten  145  ar.  J.  C. 

17.  Chdte  complete  de  la  Monarchie  grecque-bactrienne,  proprement  dite,  Ters  13d 

ay.  J.  C.  *£ohneB  Zeitschrift,'  1843,  p.  76. 

The  subjoined  list  has  been  abstracted  from  Major  Cnnningham's 
lithographed  table  inserted  in  the  eighth  yolnme  of  the  'Numismatic 
Chronicle/  1843.  It  will  be  found  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  detail 
of  the  epochal  and  territorial  distribution  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Bactrian  empire.  The  assignment  of  the  geographical  boundaries 
is  understood  to  have  been  primarily  based  upon  the  author's  inter- 
pretations of  the  mint  monograms  discovered  on  the  coins  of  the 
different  kings.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  results  must  be 
received  with  considerable  caution,  as  most  of  mj  readers  will 
appreciate  the  ordinary  difficulties  environing  the  resolution  of  mono- 
grammatic  combinations,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  that  exist  to  the 
application  of  the  preferable  readings  under  even  a  well-defined  system 
of  comparative  geography,  a  department  in  which  we  are  sadly 
deficient  in  regard  to  the  countries  in  question. 

No.  3. 
Major  Cttkkikghah's  Table. 


IfO.    B.C. 


1     256    Biodotul. 


243    DiodotoB 


'    \  Bactriana  (including  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  and  Margiana). 


2  247    Agathocles    1  Paropamisad©  and  Nysa. 

3  227    Pantaleon      /  ^««'I«""«"«  "*"^^y**- 

4  220    EuthydemoB — Bactriana,  Ariona  (including  Aria,  Drangia,  Arachosia,  and 

Paropamisads),  Nysa,  and  subsequently  Gandharitis,  Peukelaotis,  and 

Taxila. 
6    196    Demetrius— ditto,  ditto;   and,  later  in  his  reign,  Patalene,  Syrastreney 

Larice 
Heliocles — Bactriana  and  ParopamisadiB. 
Antimachus  Theos — Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  and  Taxila. 
185    Eucratides — Bactriana,  Ariana,  besides  Patalene,  Byrastrene,  and  Larice^ 

as  well  as  Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  and  Taxila. 
173    Antimachus  Nikcphoros — Nysa,  Gand.,  Peuk.,  and  Taxila,  contemporarily 

with  Eucratides'  retention  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
Philoxenes— succeeds  to  Antimachus  Nikephoroe*  kingdom 
Nicias — ditto,  with  the  exception  of  Taxila. 

ApoUodotua  succeeds  Eucratides  in  Ariana,  as  well  as  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar. 
Zoilus        \ 
Diomedee   }  follow  Apollodotus  in  Ariana  alone. 

Dionysius  / 

Lysias — succeeds  these  in  Paropamisade,  and  obtains  Nicias'  dominion  of 
Nysa,  Gand.,  and  Peuk. ;  while  Mithridates  I.  possesses  himself  of 
Ariana,  haying  previously  gained  Margiana  from  Eucratides. 


6 

190 

7 

190 

8 

185 

9 

173 

10 

165 

11 

12 

165 

13 

14 

15 

16 

159 
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17  150    Antialcidas— succeeds  to  Lysias*  kingdom. 

18  Amyntas     }  foUow  Antialcidas. 

19  Archebius  ; 

20  161-140  Menander— reigns  in  Paropamisadn,  Nysa,  Gand.,  Peak.,  Taxila,  Por. 

Reg.,  Cath.,  Patalene,  Syr.,  Lar. 

21  135    Strato — sncceeds,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries  of  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar., 

which  fall  to  Mauas. 

22  HiPpostratusJfoii^^S^^t^ 

23  Telephos        ) 

24  126    Hermseus— rules  over  Parop.,  Nysa^  Gand.,  Pcuk.    (The  Su-Sakas  obtain 

Aria,  Drangia,  and  Arach.,  from  the  Parthians). 

25  Mauas^has  Taxila,  Por.  Reg.,  Cath.,  Pata.,  Syr.,  Lar. 

26  105    Kadphises— (Fm^Ai) — takes  possession  of  Hemueus'  kingdom,  and  Taxila 

from  Mauas  (Kozola  Eadaphcs). 

27  Yonones     \ 

28  Spalygis     >  ParopamisadsB. 

29  Spalirises   ) 

30  110    Azas— succeeds   Mauas,   obtaining  also,  in  90  b.c.,  Nysa,  Gand.,  and 

Peuk. 

81  80    Azilisas— succeeds  Azas  in  the  three  latter,  adding  Taxila,  and  the  Paro- 

pamisadse. 

82  80    The  Soter  Megas  obtains  the  dominions  of  Azas,  and  subsequently  thofe  of 

Azilisas. 
60    The  Yuchi  again  possess  Parop.,  Nysa,  and  Tax.,  etc. 

83  26    Gondophares— reigns  in  Ariana. 

34  Abda^ises  (and  Sinnakes  or  Adinnigaus) — ditto  in  ditto,  less  the  Parop. 

35  44    Arsaoes  (Omospades  or  Orthomasdes)— ditto,  ditto. 

36  107    Pakores  Monnesses — ditto,  ditto  (Hifctheleh  in  Bactriana.  [36*  Orthagnes.] 

407 '  Artomon — in  Aria,  Drangia,  Arachosia. 

Sasaanians. 

<  Numismatic  Chronicle,*  toI.  Tiii.,  p.  175  (1843). 

No.  4. 
K.  Lassen's  List. 

DiB   GbIECHISCH-SaXTBISGHXK   TTSD   GBIECHISCH-IirDISGIHEN  XoNI0E. 

I.  Die  Gbiechisoh-Baktbibchsn. 

Diodotos  I.,  Tor  250  Tor  Chr.  G. 

Diodotus  II.,  soit  237 Agathokles,  in  Badakshan  und  am  obem  Indus 

seit  245. 
Euthydemos,   unabhangig   seit   245 ; 

in  Baktrien  seit    ....    222 ;    Pantaleon. 
Demetrios,  seit  205 ;  beseigt  um  165. 
Eukratides,  nach  180. 

Heliokles,  seit  160;  Lysias,  nach  165 ;  Antimachus,  seit  170. 
Archebios,  150-140 ;  Antialkidee ;     .    Philoxenee,  um  160. 
Amyntas. 
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2.  Du  GanscHiacH-IimisoHaK  K5niob. 

ApoUodotos,  nach  160. 

Zo'ilos  vnd  DionydoB. 

Menandrofl,  aeit  144. 

Straton,  um  124. 

Hippostratos,  naoh  114. 

DiomedeB,  NikiaB,  Telephos,  zwischen  114  u.  100. 

Hermaiog,  100^86. 

No.  6. 

Die  IiTDosKTrHiscHXN  vvD  Faethischek  Eonigb. 

1.  Caxa-K&niqb. 

Mayes,  nach  120  yor  Chr  O.  Vonones,  knn  Tor  a.  nach  Chr.  G. 

AzUises,  um  100.  SpalygU. 

Azeiy  aeit  95.  YndopherreB,  um.  90. 

Bpafirifloa,  um  60.  Abdagaaes,  von  40  bis  30. 

2.  JuXXTCHl-KdNIOB. 

Kadphiaes  I.,  nach  85  Tor  Chr.  G. 

Ead^»he8,  nnd  aeine  namenloaen  Nachfolger  etwa  bis  60  v.  Chr.  G. 

Kadphiaes  II.,  aeit  24  Tor  Chr.  G.,  bis  etwa  1. 

3.  Tv&ubhka-KSniob. 

Huahka  oder  Oerki,  yon  etwa  10  Tor  bis  5  nach  Chr.  G. 

Guahka,  bu  10  nach  Chr.  G. 

Kaniahka,  oder  Kanerki,  bia  40. 

Balan,  bia  45. 

Oar  Eenorano,  bia  60. 

'Indiache  Alterthumakunde/  vol.  ii,,  p.  xxiv.,  published  1852. 

lY. — ^As  I  am  Gompelled  to  avoid  entering  upon  any  sucli  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  general  subject  as  should  justify  my  attempting 
to  recast  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Greek  princes  of  Bactria  and 
Northern  India,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  adopt,  for  the 
moment,  some  one  of  the  lists  above  quoted,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  annexed  catalogue.  I  have  therefore  selected 
for  the  purpose  that  of  Major  Cunningham,  as  being  more  full  in 
names,  more  facile  of  reference,  and  as  grounded  upon  an  examination 
of  by  &r  the  most  ample  series  of  original  specimens. 

This  outline,  it  will  be  seen,  was  published  many  years  ago,  and 
i  have  no  doubt  its  author  would  now  be  prepared  to  subject  it  to 
extensive  modifications.  I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned,  therefdte,  for 
anticipating  some  of  the  more  obviously  needed  emendations.  In 
regard  to  the  tables  of  monograms  which  accompany  this  catalogue 
(pis.  xi.^  and  xi.i^),  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a  degree  of 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  allocation  of  the  several  varieties 
of  these  enigmatical  compounds.  Some  examples,  that  depart  but 
slightly  from  combinations  previously  entered,  have  been  inserted  in 
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ohe  plates  independently  in  their  modified  form^  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lisk  of  the  omission  of  what  might  eventually  prove  to  be  a  separate 
symbol.  And,  ^irther,  some  few  monograms  have  been  intentionally 
repeated,  with  a  view  to  bring  more  distinctly  together  the  complete 
group  pertaining  to  a  given  monarch. 

The  perpendicular  lines  dividing  the  associate  ciphers  (60  et  §sq.) 
are  inserted  to  mark  the  position  in  the  field  of  the  piece,  in  reference 
to  the  main  device,  occupied  by  each. 

I.  DionoTUs. 
1.— Gold. 

Obtebse  :— Head  of  the  king,  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Rkvbbse  : — Erect  figure  of  Jupiter,  in  the  act  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt ;  JEgia 

on  the  left  arm ;  eagle  in  front  of  the  left  leg ;  a  chaplet  in  th* 

field ;  no  monogram. 

Legend  :—BA2IAEa2  AIOAoToT. 

B.  Rochette,  *  Jour,  des  Say.;'    'Biblioth^ne  Imp^riale,'  Captain 

Hay.    (This  last  most  perfect  coin  has,  in  addition  to  the  other 

symbols,  a  spear  head  in  the  field  under  the  left  arm) ;  '  Axiana 

Antiqua,*  p.  218 ;  '  Tr^sor  de  Numismatique,'  pi.  Ixxii,  4.^ 

-  -  Tetrodrachma.    Similar  types  (Cunningham,  '  Numismatic  Chronide,'  toL  Tiii., 

p.  178,  and  unpublished  plates). 
Monogram,  No.  1,  with  X.    The  chaplet  is  omitted. 

') — Drachma.    Similar  types. 

M.  de  Bartholomsei,  <  KShnee  Zeitachrift,'  1843,  p.  75,  pi.  fig.  1. 
Monogram,  No.  2,  with  C.a ;  chaplet,  etc. 
Mr.  Stokes'  and  British  Museum  Coins,  Monograms  Indistinct. 
Major  Cunningham  further  cites  in  his  table  the  Monogram  No.  2*  from  tha 
Coins  of  Diodotus  (<  Num.  Chron.,'  toI.  yiii.,  p.  179). 

II.     AOAIHOCLSS. 

1.— Tetradrachma  (weight,  4  drachmes  14  grains  Fr.) 

Obvebse  :— Head,  with  fiUet,  to  the  right    AIoAoToT  SATHPoX 
Bevebbb  :— Erect  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  in  Diodotus*  coins. 
Legend  :—BA2IA£ToNTo2  ArAeoKAEoTS  AIKAIoT. 
Monogram,  No.  8  (with  chaplet). 

M.  de  Bartholomsei,  *  Kohnes  Zeitschrift,'  1843,  pi.  iii.,  fig.  2,  p.  67. 
An  equally  perfect  coin  of  similar  types,  in  the  poosession  of  Mr.  J.  Oibbs,  Bombay 
Civil  Serrice,  has  the  monogram  No.  4.    The  piece  in  question  ia  stated  to 
waigh  270  grains. 
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%. — ^TetndnehauL    Plate  ziH.,  flg.  8.    (These  leadmf  nmbem  lefer,  i»  eMh  CMe^ 

to  the  plates  uiBerted  in  thia  work.) 
Obvsbsb  : — Head  of  king. 

IlBTXBem:— Jnpiter,  with  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  spear,  and  the  right  helding 
a  figure  of  Diana  Idunf era. 
Lbobmi>:->BA2IA£02  ATAeoKAEoTa. 
Monogram,  No.  6.    Mr.  Gibbs. 

<  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  ti.,  fig.  3 ;  '  Jonr.  des  Sav./  1836,  pi.  ii,  fig:  1 ; 

'  Tr^sor  de  Nnmismatiqnei'  tcdr. 
•} — Drachma.    Similar  types. 
Monogram^  No.  3. 

'  Jour,  des  Say.',  Jnne,  1834,  pi.  fig.  2.    '  Grotefend'  (1889),  p.  29. 
'  Ariana  Antiqfoa,'  pi.  tL,  fig.  4.    '  Bibl.  Imp.,'  Monogram,  No.  5. 
8. — ^Drachma. 

Obtbbsb  : — Head  of  Bacchus,  to  the  right. 

Betsbsb  : — Panther,  to  the  right,  with  a  bnneh  of  grapes  in  his  fore-paw. 
LnoBm: — BASIAEOH  ATAeoKAEoTS. 
No  Monogram. 

'Jour,  des  Say.',  1834,  pi.  fig.  1.    < Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  yi.,  fig.  5. 

*  Trter  de  Nnmismatiqne,'  body.,  2. 
4. — O  Oopper.    Types  as  in  No.  3,  with  the  exception  that  the  spear  which  appears 

donbtftiUy  on  the  obyerK  of  the  former  dass  is  here  distinct  and 
positiye,  while,  in  lieu  of  the  bunch  of  grapes,  a  small  yine  is 

introduced  in  front  of  the  panther  on  the  reyerse. 
Monogram,  No.  6.  APaxwrus  (?) 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yi.,  fig.  6.    'Num.  Jour.',  yol.  yii.,  pi.  iii.,  30. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling,  Bengal  Clyil  Service,  has  a  cast  (in  silyer)  from  an  apparently 

genuine  original  of  this  coinage,  which  bears  the  detached  letters  ♦!  in  place 

of  a  monogram. 

6. — a  Copper.    Plate  zzyiii.,  fig.  9. 
OByxBSx : — Panther  to  the  right 

Lbosnd  .— BA2IAEX12  AFAeoKAEoT:!. 
EsyxBSB : — Bacchante. 

LsOEND,  in  Indian  P611,  M  A  O  +  X  di  Agaihukhffe9a, 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yL,  figs.  7,  8, 9. ;  and  'Jour,  des  Say.,'  183^, 

pi.  i.,  ^,  1. 

Some  yarieties  of  these  coins  display  mint  marks  or  letters  en  the  right  of  the 
Bacchante.  The  character  is  usually  formed  like  a  modem  Hebrew  1  ^ ;  it 
may  be  either  an  Arian^  if  or  a  P61i  1  m«  ;  at  times,  again,  it  takes  the  form 
of  an  Arian  **\Uorr$,  An  analogous  pieee,  in  the  British  Museum,  eshibits 
the  Greek  letters  SH,  on  the  obyerse. 

in.  Paktaisof* 

1,^5)  I^o^Nued  silyer  (unpublished).  « 

OnyiBSB :— Type  sindlar  to  No.  4.    Agathoeles, 
BnTBBSi :— IMtto. 

LaaBRD :— BAJIAEXIS  nANTAAEoNT6r. 

No  monogram.  Mr.  H.  Brereton,  Bengal  Ciyil 
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J2.— a  Copper^    PI.  zzriii.  %.  8.    [Types  similar  to  No.  6.    Agatbodes.] 
Obyebsb  : — ^Panther. 

Lboind  :— BASIAEnS  nilNTAAEoNToS. 
Bbvbbsb: — Bacchante. 

Legend,  in  Indian  P&li,  O'A'O  6  Hi  Pantaleva$a. 

Mono^am : — 3,  "^y  etc  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yi.  fig.  11. 

IV.  EUTHTDSHrS. 
l.-Gold. 

Obtbbsb  : — Head  of  king  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

BEYEBaB : — Hercoles  seated  on  a  rock,  resting  his  cluh  on  a  pile  of  stones. 

Lbgemd  ;— BASIAEAS  EY0TAHMoT. 
Honogram,  No.  7,  according  to  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  i.,  fig.  1.;  quoted  from 
Pellerin,  <  Additions  aux  Mddailles  des  Bois,'  p.  95.    The  <  Bibl.  Imp.'  coin, 
to  my  perception,  has  the  monogram  copied  under  No.  7  a. 

2.— TiBtradrachma.    PI.  ii.,  fig.  9. 
Obtbbsb  : — As  in  No.  I. 

Beyebsb  : — Hercules,  etc.,  with  his  club  resting  on  his  right  knee.' 
Monograms,  Nos.  8,  8a,  Aa,  9. 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  i.,  figs.  2,  3, 4.    <  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1884,  pi.  fig. 

2;  1835,  pi.  L,  fig.  2. 
ft) — Drachma,  similar  types.    Capt  Hay.    Monogram,  8a. 

Variant,  pi.  xiii.  fig.  1.    Bererse,  type  as  in  gold  coin.    Monogram,  No.  10. 

<  Jour,  des  Say.,*  1834,  pi.  fig.  3;  Monogram,  No.  11. 
Other  coins  haye  Monograms,  Nos.  12,  Ad,  A0,  Aa.  and  Ad, 
*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  zxi.  fig.  1,  has  12  with  Ai, 

•)'~Drachma,  similar  types.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  zzi.,  fig.  2. 

8. — Tetradrachma.    PI.  zzzi.  3,  and  pi.  zlii.,  figs.  2,  3.* 
Obybbsb  : — Head  of  King. 

BByBBfiB: — Hercules  standing,  to  the  front;  head  encircled  with  a  chaplet; 
on  the  left  arm  are  the  club  and  lion's  skin;  right  hand  extended. 
Monogram,  No.  5.    'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  i.,  fig.  11.    Monogram  5a. 

Variety.    Other  coins  yary  the  reyerse  deyipe,  inasmuch  as  the  extended  right 
■  hand  holds  a  second  chaplet.     British  Museum,  Monogram,  No.  8  a  (weight, 
260.4  gr.)    Brereton  ditto  (weight,  258.5  gr.) 

*)— Drachma,  as  No.  3  yariety.    '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  i.,  fig.  12 ;   '  Jour,  des 
Say./  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  3 ;  British  Museum,  plated  coin,  Monogram  5  } 

4. — ^Didrachma. 

Obyebsb  : — Laurelled  head  of  Apollo  to  the  left. 

BxyEBSB : — ^Tripod.  B.  Bochette, '  Jour,  des  Say.,'  Dec.  1838,  p.  741. 

^  [yniere  the  legends  are  omitted,  they  are  to  be  understood  to  be  identical  with 
those  cited  on  the  latest  occasion.] 

*  [I  haye  had  the  obyenes  of  the  two  coins,  lately  acquired  by  Messrs.  Frere  and 
Brereton,  engrayed,  for  the  purifose  of  enabling  numismatists  to  compare  the  por- 
traiture^  as  here  rendered,  with  the  style  of  likeness  prcyailine  on  classes  1  and  2,  an 
impression  existing  among  our  most  practised  antiquarians  &at  the  contrasting  dies 
represent  the  busts  of  two  independent  monarchs,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  likeness 
of  one.  and  the  same  person  at  different  periods  of  his  life.] 
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5.~Q  Copper.    PI.  xzzii.,  fig.  4. 

Obtbbsb  : — Bearded  head,  to  the  right. 

BETSBaB :— Hone,  free.  <  Ariana  Antiqoa,'  pi.  L,  figs.  18, 14, 16. 

6. — 0  Copper  (small). 

OBYEsaB : — Head  indistinct 

Bbybbsb  : — ^Erect  figure  of  Apollo  to  the  left,  with  arrow  in  the  right  and  bow 
in  the  left  hand.  *  Ariana  Antiqna,*  pi.  ii.,  fig.  1. 

7.— O  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  : — Head  as  in  No.  4. 
Bbvehsb  : — Tripod. 

Monogram,  No.  6a.  Captain  Hay;  'Trter  de  Nomismatiqne,'  Ixzii.  11 ; 

also  *  Kohler,'  pi.  i.  3.^ 

1. — Tetradrachma.    Head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 
Rbybbse  : — Minerva  armed,  to  the  front. 
Leobnd  :— BASIAEOS  AHMHTPIoT. 
Monogram,  No.  13,  with  the  letter  A  aboTo  the  figure. 

'Jour,  des  Sar.,'  1835  (Honigberger's  coin),  yoI.  i.,  p.  4,  1835;  re- 
engrayed  in  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  3.  '  Tr6s.  de  Num.,' 
Ixzii.  14. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obybbse  : — Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  helmet  &shioned  like  an  elephant's 

head. 
ItB?EB8B: — ^Hercules,  like  No.  3,  Euthydemus*  deyice,  but  his  right  hand  is 
upraised  in  the  act  of  pladng  the  chaplet  on  his  brow. 
Lbobnd  :— BASIAEAS  AHMHTPIoT. 

Mr.  Gibbe*  coin,  monogram,  No.  5.    '  K5hler,'  p.  321. 
Monogram,  No.  Sa,  B.  Bochette,  *  Jour.  des.  Bar.',  1838,  p.  743. 

B.M.  coins,  monograms,  Nos.  5  (weight,  263*5  grs.),  8a,  and  14  (inferior 

execution,  weight,  236  grs.) 

•)— Oboli.  Plate  xiii.,  fig.  2.  Similar  devices.  'Ariana  Antique,'  pL  ii.,  fig.  5. 
Monogram,  5.  M.  Baoul  Bochette  notices  a  Triobolus  of  this  type, 
( Jour,  des  Say.',  Deux.  Supp.  16.  'Tr^sor  Numismatique,'  p.  149, 
Other  monograms,  6  b,  6,  and  8  a. 

i>) — ^No.  4,  pi.  ii.,  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  has  the  neck  of  the  king  bare. 

A  second  unpublished  coin  £.  I.  H.  has  the  monogram  No.  15  (OB). 

3.— O  Copper. 

Obyebsb  : — Head  of  Hercules. 
Bbvebsb  : — ^Apollo  (?) 

Monogram,  No.  15.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  3. 


Orotei 

have 

Bactriane,  du  Bosphore,'  etc.    Petersbourg,  1822,  8yo.    'Supplement  &  la  suite  det 

M6d.  des  Bois  de  la  Bactriane,'  iHdy  1828.J 
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4.— Copper. 

OwBBSB  as  No.  8. 

fiBtXBU:— Httcnlef ;  tba  right  aim  U  upraised  tofrarda  the  head  of  die  %ixre. 

Cnimlnghain,  <  Jour.  As.  Soc  Beng.',  toI.  xl,  pL  fig.  1. 
6.— O  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  : — ^Elephanfs  head. 
Bbtsms  >*The  Cadneeoi. 

^  Jovr.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng/,  toI.  xx.,  p.  69;  and  toI.  zi.,  pi.  fig.  2. 

YI.  Helioglbb. 

1 .— Tetradraehma. 

Obtessb  :•— Head  of  king  to  the  right 

SBVXB8B: — JoTii,  standing  to  the  front,  ^th  spear  and  thunderbolt. 
laSESDi—BKXlAEaX  AIKAIOT  HAIOKASoYS. 

Giotefend,  p.  30,  qnoting  <  Catalogue  d'Ennery/  p.  40.^ 

*Tr^r  de  Kumismatiqae,'  Izziii.,  15. 

Monogram,  No.  16.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iL,  fig.  6, 

British  Hnsenm  coins,  monograms,  Nos.  llo,  B  (wdght  of  piece,  259*6  grs.) 

Mr.  Gibbs*  coin,  monogram  17.    Mr.  Brereton,  ditto.    Lady  Sale,  No.  16. 

A  cast  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Freeling  has  the  letters  np  (No.  19)  below  the 

▼ord  AIKAIoT  on  the  reverse. 

•}.— Drachma,  similar  types.    *  Bibl.  Imp.'  Monogram,  lift. 

2. — Tetradraehma. 

OBYmtsB : — Helmetedhead. 

Bbtsbsb  : — Jnpiter  seated :  the  right  hand  holding  a  small  fignre  of  victoiy,  the 

left  resting  on  a  spear. 

Lbobkd  i—jBASIAEAIS  AIKAIOT  HAIoKAEovS. 

Capt  Hay. 
8.^0  Plated  copper  (Dradima  ?). 

GsTSEBS :— Hefaneted  head,  closely  resembling  that  of  Enkratides,  within  a 

marginal  bolder  of  aUemate  drops  and  beads. 

BsvBBsa:— JoYC  seated. 

Lmsnd  (blondered) :— BA^IAEXTS  AlKAloT  IAIoKA£oT3. 

Mr.  £.  C.  Bayley ;  also,  Capt  Hay. 
*)— Drachma.    Similar  types. 

Monogram  A.  Capt.  Hay. 

4.— Hemidrachma. 

Obtxbsb  : — ^Head  of  kii^g. 

Lboismd  :— BASIAEOS  AIKAIoT  HAloKAEoTS. 
Bbtebsb: — JoTC,  as  aboye,  No.  1. 

Lbobmi),  in  Bactrian-P&lf  or  Arian  ohaxaoten,  Mdh^t^aaa  Mnmikata 
HeKyakreyaM. 
*  Ariaaa  Aatiqva,'  pi.  xzi.,  fig.  8.        Monogram  S. 
The  orthography  of  the  name  in  the  Arian  yaries  at  times  to  SMffokrstata 
and  BUffokr&yoM ;  the  former  occurs  on  a  coin  in  the  £.  L  H.,  with  the 
mcnognm  No.  8«.    Other  hemidradmias  have  monograms  No.  20  and  20 
withX 

1  [  <  Catalogoe  des  M^dailles  dn  Cabinet,'  de  M.  d'Ensery.    Paris,  1788.] 
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il.-— a  Copper.    FL  zliii,  fig.  7. 
OFvxBtB  :^Head. 
Bbtwub  :— Elephant  to  the  left.^ 

<Ariaoa  Antiqiu,'  pL  tL,  f^,  7,  moaogram  %    Other  numogram^ 
Nob.  8a.    £.  I.  C.  coin,  21.    Mr.  Frere,  monogram  No.  22. 
Theie  ooins  also  differ  oocadonally  in  the  ezpreanon  of  the  Arian  yerrion  of  tli-: 
namOy  ezhiUting  it  aa  SM^f^kr^ffma  and  SsHyakraata. 


6. — a  Copper.    Plate  zUii.,  fig.  8.    Ab  No.  6»  bat  the  elephant  on  the  reTene  is  to 

the  right 
7.— a  Copper. 

Obybbsb  '.—Elephant,  to  the  right. 

EBTEBan :«— BnlL  Capt.  Hay.> 

8.— ^lo^er.    Pkto  zzriiL,  fig.  4.    Degraded  type. 
Obybbsb  :^-Head. 
BvnsnaB:— Figaro  as  in  No.  1.    Legends  oorrapt  and  imperfect. 

j9.— Copper.    Plato  zr.,  figs.  12, 18, 14.    Degraded  type. 
Obtebsb  :— -Head. 
Bbtebse  : — ^Horse,  free,  to  the  left.    Legends  corrapt  and  imperfect. 

YII.  Ajxtdulcsus  ezox 

1«— Tetradrachma.'    (Cast.) 
Obybbsb  :^Head  with  fillet. 

Lbobmd: — AIoAorov  SHTHPoS. 
Bbtbbsb  :-^tanding  figure  of  Jupiter,  as  in  the  gold  coinage  of  Diodotos. 
Lbobnd  :— BASIAEToNToS  ANTIMAXoT  BEoT.' 
"HonogJIam,  No.  12. 

Capt.  Hay.    Mr.  Brereton  has  a  similar  forgery  with  tlic  s'l:  < 
monc^^BL 

3.— Tetradrachma. 

Obybbsb  : — ^Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  Cauda. 
Bbvbbsb  : — ^Neptune,  to  the  front,  with  trident  and  palm-branch. 
Lbobnd  :— BASIAEOS  eEoY  ANTIMAXoT. 

*  Kohler,'  i.  10,  reproduced  by  <  Mionnet,'  sup.  yiii.  486. 
Monogram,  No.  28.    British  Museum  coins,  monogram  No.  8«  and  23. 
Lady  Sale  and  Mr.  Brereton,  also  No.  23. 

*)— Drachma.    British  Museum,  monogram  No.  28. 

1  [The  Arian  legends,  like  the  Greek,  are  ordinarily  omitted  after  one  insertion , 
where  not  otherwise  noted,  therefore,  the  succeeding  coins  are  to  be  understood  to 
bear  similar  epigraphs.] 

*  [I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  £.  C.  Bayley,  of  the  Bengal  Ciyil  Service,  for  most  of 
these  notices  of  Captain  W.  £.  Hay's  coins.  I  myself  hare  seen  only  the  silver 
pieces  of  that  officer's  valuable  collection.] 

*  [It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  important  piece,  which,  though  a  cast,  is  evi- 
dently taken  from  a  genuine  antique,  necessitates  the  promotion  of  Antimachus 
Theos  to  a  close  proximity,  if  not  to  a  contenqK>raneous  eiistence,  with  the  founder 
of  the  Baetrian  independence.  This  coin  was  not  known  in  England  when  Art.  iii., 
ToL  i.,  went  to  press.] 
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-MD  C<vpar.    TLs}iiL,Sg-7. 
OBTXBSfl :— He«d. 
BiTBUB : — Elepbant  to  tha  left.* 

■ArUna  Antiqno,'  pi.  ii.,  flg.  7,  raonogTam  X.    Other  moaogrami, 
Noa.  80.    E.  I.  C,  coin,  21.    Mr.  Frere,  monogrUD  No.  22. 
ThsM  ooina  also  differ  oocaiioiially  in  the  eipreadon  of  the  Ariaii  Tenion  of  tli; 
..viK.'fi.,™  ;t  tj  Btliykngtta  and  StK^airaata. 


e, a  Copper.     Plate  xliii.,  ig.  S.    Ai  Ha.  6,  bat  the  slaphant  on  the  reTene  it 

the  right 
7.— D  Copper. 

OBvzBes :— Elephant,  to  the  right 

BarKBas :— Ball.  Capt.  Hajr. 

8.— Copper.    Plate  uriii.,  flg.  *■    Degraded  tjpe. 
Obvbmb  : — Head. 
BsTZBen: — Figure  aa  in  No.  1.    Legends  oormpt  and  imporfert. 

S.^«opper.     Plate  xr.,  fig^  12,  11,  1*.    Degraded  type. 


than]*er 
iDiaadiiu 
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^)  —Hemidrachma  (31*7  grs.) .   British  Miueum  coin,  monogram  No.  90.   A  second, 
monogram  No.  23. 
Major  Cunningham  (<  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Bang./  toI.  iz.,  p.  872)  describes  a  *  plated' 
hemidrachma  of  Antimachus  Tbeos,  with  the  monogram  *  Xo.' 

*>). — Oholus.  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  12.    Monogram  Sar. 

VIII.    EUCSATIBES. 

1.— Tetradrachma.    PI.  xlii.,  fig.  2. 

Obyebse  . — Bare  head  of  the  king,  with  fillet. 
Reyebse  :— Apollo,  bow  in  the  left,  and  arrow  in  the  right  hand. 
Lboemd  :— BASlAEfiS  ETKPATIAoT. 

*  Kohler,'  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  4,  monogram  No.  9a.^ 
Lady  Sale,  same  monogram.    Bee  also  *Jour.  des  Say.,'  Sept,  1835,  i.  5; 
'  Ikf  ionnet,'  sup.  yiii. ;  British  Museum  coins,  monograms  Nos.  10,  24,  26 ; 
'  Bib.  Imp.,'  No.  26 ;  M.  le  Duo  de  Luynes,  No.  5^. 

*)~Drachma.    Similar  types.    PI.  ziii.  6.    General  Fox,  monogram  29. 

2.— Obolus.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  10. 

Obtsbse  : — Bare  head  of  king. 

Reyebsb: — Caps  and  palm-branches  of  Dioscuri.     Same  legend  as  No  1. 

Monograms,  Nos.  80,  13a,  27,  28,  28a. 
3. — Obolus. 

Obvebsb  : — Helmeted  head  of  king. 

BsYEBSB : — As  in  No.  2. 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  6.    Gen.  Fox,  monogram  No.  18a. 

£.  I.  H.,  13a,  M,  and  19a.    British  Museum,  monog.  12 — ».«.  N. 
4. — ^Tetradrachma. 

OBVBBaE : — ^Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet.  * 

Revebae  : — ^Dioscuri,  charging. 

British  Museum.    Monog^m  8a. 

a)— Drachma.    PI.  ziii.,  fig.  6.    Similar  types. 

<  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1836,  ii.,  3.     *  Tr^.  de  Num.,'  pi.  IxxiiL  fig.  2. 

B.I.,  monogram  11. 

5. ^Tetradrachma.    PI.  xlii,  fig.  4,  p.  126.    (Weight  of  £.  I.  H.  coin,  with  suspend- 
ing loop,  256*7  grs.) 
OirvEBSB : — Helmeted  head  of  king. 

Leobnd  :^BA2IA£Y2  MEFAS  ETKPATIAH2. 
REYBRaB :— Male  and  female  heads,  uncoyered  and  unadorned  with  fillets. 
Legend:— HAIoKAEoYS  KAI  AAoAIKHS. 

Monogram,  No.  13a.    *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  yol.  yii.,  pi.  xzyii.,  fig.  1.  Be- 
engrayed  in  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xzL.,  fig.  7,  from  the  original 
coin. 
Col.  Sykes'  cast,  from  a  possibly  genuine  coin  of  this  class,  and  a  second  repro- 
duction from  the  same  or  a  similar  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  BreretoUi 
both  haye  the  monogram  No.  6c* 

^  [Where  the  monogram  fieu»imiles  in  the  plates  difibr  from  the  published  speci- 
mens, it  must  be  undentood  that  my  copy  has  been  taken  anew  from  the  original 
piece,  and  does  not  follow  the  engraying,  cited  for  the  mere  illustration  of  the 
numismatic  classification.] 
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e.^Tetnidrachma.    Plate  xiiL,  fig.  6.    (Weight  of  selected  specimeiui  in  the  Britub 
Museum,  258  and  259  grains.) 
Obybbss:— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 
Rbyxbbb  :  ^Dioscuri,  charging. 

LbOBND  :— BASIAETUI  MEFAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua/  pi.  iii.,  figs.  1,  2,  8.    Monograms  13a,  27,  29. 
British  Museum.  Monograms,  Nos.  5e,  11^,  13a,  29,  30,  31.    Lady  Sale,  No.  28a. 
B.  I.    Monograms,  M,  29.        Mr.  Bayley.    Monogram,  V  with  HT  in  the  field. 

Capt.  Rohinson.    Monograms  13a,  28a. 

»)— Drachma.  *  Joor.  des  Sav.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  6  :  1835,  pi.  i.,  fig.  6.    *Tr68- 

de  Nnm.,'  budii.  6.    British  Museum,  monogram  N.    B.I.  286.    Hay,  50. 

7.— Tetradrachma. 

Obtbbsb  : — Helmeted  head  of  the  king,  to  the  left,  with  a  portion  of  the  bust 

displayed ;  the  right  arm  raised  in  the  act  of  darting  a  javelin. 
Beybrsb  : — Dioscuri. 

Lbosmd  :— BA2IAEXH  MEFAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 

Monogram  56  (?)  ^Kohler,'  i.  8.    <  Tr6s  de  Num.,'  pi.  Ixxiii ,  fig.  7. 

8.—©  Copper. 

Obybbbe  : — Head  of  Apollo  to  the  right. 
Betbbsb  :— Horse,  free,  to  the  left. 

Lbobnd  :~BA2IAEA3  ETKPATIAoT.        *  Ariana  Aniiqna,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  7. 

9. — O  Copper.    PI.  xiii.,  fig.  7,    Of  similar  devices  and  legends  to  No.  6. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  8,  monogram,  No.  21.     Mr.  Bayley, 

No.  40. 
10. — D  Copper. 

Obvebbb  :— helmeted  head,  to  the  left,  with  javelin. 
Bbvsbbb  : — Dioscuri. 

Lbgbnsz—BASIAEXIS  MEFAAOT  ETKPATIAoT. 

<Kohler.'    '  Mionnet,'  viii.  470.    British  Museum,  monognm  32. 

11. — O  Copper.    Size,  3.    British  Museum. 
Obvebsb  '.—Helmeted  head  to  the  left. 
Bbvebsb  :— a  single  horseman  at  the  charge. 

12.»a  Copper.    Small  coin.    PI.  xxxii.,  fig.  11. 
Obvbbsb  : — Bare  head  of  king  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd:— BA21AEXH  MEFAAoT  ETKPATIAoT. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Caps  and  palm-leaves  of  the  Dioscuri. 
Lbobnd  in  Asian  I'^Mdhdrqfata  £ukrdtida$a, 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  12.    '  Tr^s.  de  Num.,'  Izxiii.  13. 

13. — a  Copper.    PL  xiii.,  figs.  8-10. 

Obvbbsb  : — Helmeted  head,  as  in  No.  6. 
Ebvbbbb  :— DioecurL 

Lbobnd  nr  Abiait  -.^^Mdhdrqfaaa  B&krdtida$a, 

Monograms,  17a,  21,  27,  28a,  31  with  E,  33, 33a,  34,  34a,  35,  35^,  36,  37, 

38,  39,  41,  43,  44,  45. 
'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iii.,  figs.  9, 10.    *  Jour,  des  Sav.,'  1835,  pi.  i., 
fig.  7. 
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14.— a  Oopper. 

Obtbbsb  :— Helmeted  head  to  the  right. 

BsvBBSB : — Seated  figure  to  the  left,  with  a  small  elephant  at  the  aide  (as  in 
Antiftltidiw'  coin,  Ko.  1). 
LsosND  indistinet.  'Ariana  Antiqiia,'  pL  iii.,  fig.  11. 

15.— D  Copper. 

Obysbsb  : — Helmeted  head  of  king  to  the  left,  with  javelin. 
Bbvsbsb  : — ^A  winged  figure  of  Victory  to  the  right,  with  ohaplet  and  palm 
branch. 
Lbgbnd  defectiye.  '  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  xzi.,  fig,  ff,  monogram  18«. 

16. — D  Copper. 

Obyebsb  :— Helmeted  head  of  king  to  the  right. 
Bbvxbbb  : — ^Yictory  to  the  left,  extending  a  chaplet 

Abian  Lbgbnd  : — (MaharajoM)  Sqfadirajasa  EukratidoMa, 

<  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  xzi.,  fig.  6,  and  British  Mnsenm,  monogram 
40a.    Mr.  Bayley,  monogram,  40. 

Additional  monograms  of  Eucratides,  Nos.  8tf,  27a,  83^,  42. 

IX.  Ajbttimachus  NIKH«oPo3. 

1.— Hemidrachma.    Plato  xt.,  fig.  3. 

Obtbbsb:— Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left,  with  palm  branch  in  her 
right,  and  fillet  in  her  left  hand. 
Lboend:— BASIAEAS  NIKH«oPoT  ANTIMAXoT. 
Ebvbbsb  :— King  on  horseback,  to  the  right. 

Abian  Lbgbnd  '.-^Mdhdnyata  JayddhanUa  AntmdkhoM. 

'  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  16. 
Prof.  Wilson  was  under  the  impression  that  all  these  coins  bore  the  same  mono- 
grams, Nos.  31a  ('Ariana  Antiqna,'  274) ;  they  are  now  found  to  include  the 
symbols  classed  under  the  following  numbers,  27,  81,  46,  and  46a. 

2. — D  Copper.    PI.  xv.,  4. 

Obyebsb :— Demeter,  to  the  front;  eomnoopia  on  her  left  ann.    Legend  im- 
perfect. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Abiah  liaavtn}  :^Mdhdrtff'a9a    ....    AntimakhoM. 

<  Ariana  Antiqna,  pi.  U.,  fig.  16.    Monogram  2 
S.— □  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  :— The  skin  of  an  animal  (?) 

Lbgend:— BA3IAEX12  NIKH«oPoT  ANTI/iaxov. 
-  fisYBBSB :— Wreath  and  pahn-branch. 

Abian  Legend  I'^Jfdhdrq/asa    ....    AniimakhaM, 

*  Ariana  Antiquo,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  11.    Monogram  47. 
A  silver  cast  of  a  genuine  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bayley,  definitely 
determines  the  attribution  of  this  piece,  contributing  the  fiill  countezpart 
names  as  inserted  aboye.    It  bears  the  monogram  No.  27.^ 

1  [See  also  Cunningham,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  April,  1840,  p.  892.] 
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X«  Philoxhhss* 

1. — ^IHAracImuu    Tlate  zr.,  tg,  1. 

Obtbbbv  : — Helmeted  head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Lbgxnd:— BASIAEAS  ANIKHTOT  «IAoHENoT. 
BxvxBsa :  — Honeman  with  hehnet,  as  on  the  ohvene  of  Antimachm  Nikephonu^ 
coinB. 
Abian  LBOmm : — Mdhdrqfoia  Apa^ihatata  FUanmua, 

*  Jonr.  dee.  Say./  1836.  it,  6.    '  Aziana  Antiqna,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  17. 

Monogram  No.  22a. 
■} — o  Hemidzaohma,  of  similar  denoee.    Monognima  No.  48«,  inth  X 

Hr.  Bayley. 
^)^D  OboloB  (?}.    Types  and  legends  as  above.     The  Arian  name  is  written, 

FhakuHuua,    Monogram  No.  S6c.  Captain  Bobinson. 

Mr.  Frere  has  a  silrer  cast  of  an  apparently  authentic  didrachma,  which  sappUes 

ns  with  a  yariety  of  this  obyerse  type.    The  king's  head  is  here  nncoyered. 

On  the  reverse,  traces  of  the  monogram  Zla  are  visible.    The  Arian  transcript 

of  the  name  commenoes  with  the  letter  Fkd, 

2.^0  Hemidrachma. 

Obvebsb  :— Bare  head  of  king  with  fillet,  to  the  right    Legend  as  above. 
Bbvbssb  :^Device  and  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  48a,  with  2.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  zxi.,  fig.  13. 

Colonel  Abbott.    Monograms,  Nos.  22,  8. 
3.— D  Copper.    Plate  iii.,  figs.  6,  7 ;  plate  xv.,  fig.  2. 
Obvbbbb  :— Demeter,  with  the  ordinary  Greek  legend. 

BxvsBSB :  ^Humped  bull,  with  the  nsoal  Arian  legend ;  the  initial  of  the  name 
is  indifferently  expressed  by  Pi  or  Phi, 
'Jonr.  des.  Sav./  1836,  ii.,  6.    < Ariana  Antiqna,'  pL  ii.  fig.  18. 
MonognaoL  Nos.  480,  48a  with  2  on  reverse,  48,  49, 50.    B.I.,  51  (?)  with  a 
Bactrian  "^  r  on  reverse.    Mr.  Brereton.    Monograms  22a,  with 
an  Arian  v  on  reverse,  48a  and  48^,  with  2  on  reverse. 
4.— D  Copper. 

OBvsaaa :  —Crowned  figora,  with  a  long  spear. 

LsoxND:— BA2IA£Xi:S  ANIKHToT  «IAOE£NoT. 

I :-— A  figore  of  Victory.  Captain  Hay. 


X*.    ATLTEHmOBTJS. 

l.^-Hemidrachma.  ^ 
S.— D  C<^pper. 

Obtebsb  :— Erect  figure,  with  the  right  arm  upraised. 
Lbgbns: — BA2IA£fi2  ANIfnrrov  aprcMIAaPov. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Bnll,  as  in  Fhiloxenes'  copper  coins. 

Asian  JjBiqvsd  :~'(M)dhdrqf(ua  Apa^ihdta{Ba  J^tii^midartM^, 

Mr.  Bayley, 
lliese  legends  have  been  completed  from  a  more  periect  coin  fignred  and  assigned 
by  Major  Cimningham  (*  Jonr.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  1854,  p.  668). 

^  fMr.  Brereton  deposes  to  the  discoveir  of  a  coin  of  this  description,  which  has 
passed  from  his  own  possession  to  that  of  Major  Cunningham.  He  is  under  the  im- 
presnon  that  the  types  are— Obverse :  King's  nead.    Beverse :  Mincarva  IVomachos.] 
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I  conclude  that  this  Artemidoros  is  the  monaioh  styled  Artemon  in  Major  Giin- 
ningham's  list  abore  cited;  bat  if  so,  the  style  and  fabric  of  his  coinage  must 
yery  materially  alter  his  assumed  date  and  position  in  the  general  list  as  deter- 
mined by  that  numismatist. 

XI.   NiCIAS. 

1.— D  Copper.    Plate  xlii.,  fig.  5. 

Obybbse  :  —Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Lbobxd:— /BaCIAEUC  CUJTHPOC  NIKIov. 
Rbyebse  :  —Horseman,  as  in  No.  1,  Philoxenes. 

Abiah  Legbnd  : — MdhdrqjoM  Tradataaa    .     .     kiasa.. 

Colonel  T.  Bush.    See  also  Cunningham,  ^  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,' 
Tol.  xi.,  p.  186. 

XU.  Apollobotus. 

1.— O  Hemidrachma.    Plate  iii.,  fig.  4;  also  pi.  xir.,  fig.  4. 
Obtebbb  :->Head  of  king. 

Legend  :— BASIAEAS  SATHPoS  KAI  «IAonAToPo2  AnoAAoAoToT. 
Bevbbsb  : — Thessalian  Minerva  to  the  left. 

Abian  ItBGEomn^Mdhdrmjasa  TVadatata  Apaladaiasa.^ 

Monograms,  Noe.  SSo,  38^,  51,  51a,  5U,  52,  53. 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iy.,  fig.  13. 
2.— a  Hemidrachma.    Plate  xiy.,  fig.  5. 
Obyebbe  :— 'Elephant 

Legend:— BA3IAEXIS  SATHPoS  AnoAAoAoToT. 
BEyEBSE :— Humped  bull. 

Legend  as  in  No.  1.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iy.,  fig.  14. 

Monograms  22b,  and  the  entire  suite,  together  with  the  combinations  indi- 
cated under  each  number,  from  54  to  59,  both  indusiye. 

3.— O  Hemidrachma.    Types  and  legends  as  No.  2. 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iy.,  fig.  15. 

1  [  The  Arian  ortho^phy  of  the  name  of  ApoUodotus  yaries  considerably  in  the 
different  specimens  of  his  extensive  mintages.  I  notice  in  some  instances  a  dot  at  the 
foot  of  tiie  initiid  a,  which  elsewhere  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  long  sound  of  that 
vowel.  This  \b  the  solitary  occasion  upon  which  I  have  observed  its  use  in  defining 
more  precisely  the  power  of  the  ordinary  9  initial.  And,  however  little,  to  our  ideas, 
the  exact  d^nition  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  name  may  require  the  hard  a  in 
thlB  place,  we  can  scarcely  understand  the  sign  as  purporting  anything  else,  especially 
when  we  observe  the  lax  method  of  insertion  or  omission  of  the  same  quantitive  mark 
in  other  words.  The  antepenultimate  d  is  used  indifferently  in  its  simple  form,  or 
with  the  additional  horizontal  foot  stroke,  the  precise  import  of  which  is  yet  undeter- 
mined ',  and,  finally,  the  d  occurs  in  its  normal  shape,  with  the  dot  of  a  following 
hard  a.  The  penultimate  is  also  subject  to  modification,  usually  appearing  under  the 
form  of  the  proper  ^  =  <i  but  at  times  bearine  the  foot  stroke  ordinarily  reserved  to 
distinguish  ue  ^  =  <f,  of  assimilate  outline ;  out  to  show  the  irr^:ularities  practised 
in  this  respect,  this  extraneous  mark  is  added  to  the  t  in  the  name,  while  on  the 
same  coin  the  special  definition  is  rightiy  reserved  to  discriminate  the  ^  =  <f  from  the 
^  =  /  in  Tnd&ttaui.  It  must  be  aimed,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  super- 
fluous foot  stroke,  in  the  penultimate  of  apalaoatesa  takes  the  form  of  an  equally 
needless  hard  a  medial.] 
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4. — Q  Copper.    Small  coin. 

Obtbbsx  :— Figure  of  Apollo,  with  bow  and  arrow,  to  the  right. 

Legend  as  in  No.  1. 
Bbvxbsx  :  ^Tripod.        Legend  as  nsoal.        Monogram,  No.  38a. 

Captain  Robinson.    Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  37  (?) 

6.— O  Copper.    Large  coin.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  6. 

Obybsbb  :— Apollo,  with  arrow,  to  the  right.        Legend  as  in  No.  2. 
RxYBBSB : — Tripod.        Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

*  Aiiana  Antiqna,'  pi.  iy.,  fig.  16.     '  Jonr.  des  Say.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  6. 

Yaiiant.    Q  Copper.    Coin  of  inferior  execution.    Legends  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  instead  of  in  the  nsnal  marginal  circle. 
Bactrian  monogpram,  ^«,  with  d  or  n. 

Cunningham,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  yol.  ix.,  p.  867. 

6. — a  Copper.    Similar  deyices  and  legends  to  No.  6. 
Monograms  68,  64. 

7.— D  Copper.    Plate  xiy.,  fig.  7. 

OByBBSB :— -Apollo  to  the  front,  with  the  bow  in  the  left  and  the  arrow  in  the 

light  hand.        Legend  as  usual. 
Eeybbbb  :— Tripod.        Legend  as  usual.  *  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1835, 1.  7. 

Variants.    Small  coin.    PI.  xiy.,  fig.  8 ;  also  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iy.  figs. 

17,  18,  and  small  coin  No.  19. 
Monograms  Nos.  8,  80,  21,  62a,  67 f  and  the  entire  suite  66^75. 

8.— a  Copper.    Middle  size. 

Obybbsb  : — *  Figure  of  Apollo  standing  to  the  left,  clothed  in  the  anaxyris,  with 

chlamys  behind,  a  quiyer  at  his  back ;  an  arrow  in  his  right  l^and, 

his  left  resting  on  his  bow ;  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  oblong  globules, 

BASIAEXIS  BA  [.^]  .  .  .  .  AHoAAoAoToT.' 

RBTBBaB :— ''Tripod ;  in  the  field,  a  symbol  which  seems  to  be  a  military  ensign.' 

Arianian  inscription  imperfect  [Apaladatasa]. 

< Ariana  Antiqua,'  291,  quoting  'Jour,  des  Say.,'  Dec.  1838,  p.  762. 

B.  I.  Monogram  ZSb.   Small  coin,  38a.  Col.  Bush.  Arian  Monogram,  No.  76. 

9.— D  Copper.    Small  coin.    Plate  xlii.,  fig.  6.    Unique. 

Obvebsb  . — Apollo  as  in  No.  8.        Legend  altogether  wanting. 
BnyxBaB  :•»  Symbol  figured  in  the  plate. 

Abiam  LBGBin)  :—ifaAar(y(Ma  Tradataaa  ApaladatoBa,       Col.  T.  Bush. 

10. — D  Copper.    Small  coin. 
Obtebsb  -.—Bull. 
RisyEBSB :— Tripod,  surrounded  by  a  bossed  margin.    No  Legends.    B.I. 

11. — D  Copper  (middle  size),  indifferent  execution. 

OsyBBSB :— Apollo  (?)  teaUdy  to  the  right,  a  bow  in  left  hand. 

Lbobnd  :— BA3IAEX1S  »THPo3 oAoToT. 

BsyisBBE :— Tripod,  within  a  frame.        Legend  imperfect,  .  . .  pdladatata  (?). 

Monogram,  No.  77.  Mr.  £.  C.  Bayley. 
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XIII.  ZOILUS. 
1 . — Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb  :— Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Leoend  i^BASlAEOX  AIKAIoT  ZfilAoT. 
Betbbbb  :— Hercules,  as  in  Demetrius'  coins,  but  the  right  hand  holding  the 
chaplet  is  not  upraised. 
AsiAK  Lmovin}  i^Mdhdrt^'oM  Dhramikaaa  Jhaikua, 
Monogram,  No.  30. 

LadyHeadfortyNo.dl.    Captain  Bobinson,  No.  46.  Colonel  Abbott, 
No.  78.    Mr.  Bayley,  No.  79. 

2.— 'Hemidxachma.^    These  coins  haye  a  great  similitade,  in  their  die  execution,  to 
the  small  Fhilopator  coins  of  ApoUodotns. 
Obvbbbb  :'As  No.  1. 

LnoBin)  :~BASIAEn2  SATHPoS  ZaiAoT. 
Rbtbbss  : — Thessalian  Minerva. 

Asian  Legend  i^Mdhdrqfata  Tradatata  JholloM.    Monogram  No.  60. 
^  Colonel  Abbott.    Mr.  Bajley,  No.  80. 

8. — D  Copper. 

Obtxbsb  :~Head  of  Hercules  coTered  with  the  lion's  skin,  to  the  right. 

Legend  :—BA2lAEa2  AIKAIoT  ZAIAoT. 
Bevebsb  :— Club,  with  bow  in  its  case,  surrounded  by  a  chaplet. 
Abian  Legend  : — Mdhdn^aaa  DhramikaBa  JhoUa$a, 
Monogram  No.  79.  Lady  Headfort 

4.— O  Copper.  Similar  types  to  the  ApoUodotus  coin,  No.  6,  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  elephant  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  in  the  field  of  the  obyene. 
Legends  as  in  No.  2,  but  the  Qreek  epigraph  is  less  correctly  rendered. 
Monograms  Nos.  81,  82,  88. 

5. — O  Copper  (small  coin). 

Obybbbb  :  ^Elephant,  to  the  right.    Epigraph  illegible. 
Bbyebse  : — Tripod. 

AmAN  Legend  :  ^Mdhdre^oM  TradaUua  JhoUoia. 

Arian  Monograms,  dhi^  Bhy  and  a  with  U  Colonel  Bush. 


XIY.    DXOIOEDIS. 

1.— D  Copper.    Plate  zxyiii.,  fig.  3. 

Obtebse  :— Dioscuri  standing,  to  the  front 

Legend  :— BASIAEAS  SnTHPoS  AIoBfHAoT. 
Bbtbbsb.    Abian  Legend  : — Mdhdrqfaaa  Tradata$a  Dijfamsdam» 
Monograms  Nos.  81,  31  with  2.    Mr.  Brereton.    48a  with  S. 

<  Aiiana  Antiqna,'  pi.  t.,  fig.  1. 


^  [Major  Cunningham  has  published  a  degraded  tQ>e  of  this  class,  which  he  bud- 
posee  to  hare  formed  part  of  <  a  coinage  (that;  was  re-issued  and  perhaps  imitated  dt 
the  natiye  chiefs  in  their  own  names.'  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  (1864)  p.  692,  and  pi. 
XZXT.,  fig.  11.] 
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XV.  Dioirranrs. 

1.— >HemidraGh]nA  (of  inferior  execution,  Bunilar  in  its  aspect  to  the  Fhilopater  coins 

of  ApoUodotus). 
Obysbse  :— Head  with  fillet,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEOS  SfiTHPoS  AIoNTZIoY. 
Betebsb  :— Thessalian  Minerya. 

Abian  Lbosnd  i-^Mdhdrqfasa  Tradaioia  DiamsiyoM, 

Honogram  (as  in  Apollodotns*  coins),  No.  60,  standard  type.    Col.  Abbott. 

A  second  specimen  gires  the  2  in  the  name  more  after  the  form  of  a  proper 
aigma.  The  oatiine  of  the  Niy  in  the  Arian  legend,  is  also  modified  in  the 
duplicate  coin,  which,  however,  bears  the  same  monogram. 

2.^  a  Copper. 

Obyxbsb  : — Apollo,  to  the  right,  as  in  ApoUodotos*  coins. 

Lbobnd  :— BA3IA£X1:S  SATHPo^S  AIoNTSIoY. 
Bbtbbbb  :— Tripod.    Arian  Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram  No.  84,  consisting  of  Arian  letters,  8h  and  A,    B.I.,  mon.  85. 
British  Museum.    '  Num.  Chron.,'  zri.,  plate  p.  108,  fig.  6. 

3.— D  Copper.    Plate  xlii.,  fig.  7.    Unique. 

Obybbsb  :— As  in  No.  8,  Apollodotus.    No  legend. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Dericc,  as  represented  in  the  plate. 

AniAir  Lbobnd  : — Mdharqfasa  Tradataaa  JHy^niayan^. 

Colonel  Bosh, 

XVI.  Ltslib. 

1.— 'Hemidrachma.    Plate  xliii.,  fig.  4. 

OByBBSB :— Head  of  king,  with  helmet  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant's  head : 
similar  to  the  Demetrius'  type. 
Lbobkd  :— BAISIAEAS  ANIKHToT  ATSIoT. 
Beybbsb:— Hercules  standing,  to  the  firont,  as  in  the  Demetrius'  prototype. 
Abian  Lbobnd  x^Mdhdrqfaaa  Apa4ihdiasa  Lyaikata. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  9.  Monogram  86.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,' 
pi.  xxi.,  fig.  9.  Monogram  87.  B.L,  monogram  85.  Colonel 
Abbott.    Monograms  80,  86,  87. 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb  :— Head  of  the  king,  with  the  ordinary  helmet. 
Bbybbsb  :— Hercules,  as  aboTC.    The  legend  raries  in  the  Arian  definition  of 
the  name,  which  at  times  exhibits  the  initial  yowel  «,  and  at 
others  the  letter  k,  as  the  penultimate. 
The  seyen  specimens  of  this  mintt^  that  I  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
all  have  the  monogram  No.  86.    'Num.  Chron.,'  xri.,  pUte  p.  108,  fig.  1. 

3. — D  Copper.    Plate  ziv.,  fig.  12. 

Obtbbsb  :— Bust  of  king,  to  the  right^  head  uncoyered,  with  a  club  resting  on 

the  shoulder. 
BayBBSB :— Elephant,  to  the  right,  as  in  HeliocW  coins.    Legend  as  aboye,  the 
name  being  usoally  spelt  with  a  k. 
<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  10.    *  Num.  Jour./  yii,  pL  ii.,  22. 
Monograms  Nos.  8a,  21^  88a. 
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4.— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Biut  of  the  king,  as  in  No.  3. 
RsvBBaE:— Elephant,  to  the  right.     (ZttuMa.) 

Monogram  No.  24a.  Colonel  Bosh. 

LtSIAS  and   AlNTIALKIDXS. 

1.  -a  Copper. 

Obtebsb  -.—Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEHS  ANIKHToT  AT^IoT. 
Rbtbbsb  :~Cap8  and  palm-branches  of  the  Dioecari. 

Abian  Lbgend  :  ^Mdhdrc^jaaa  Jayadhmra§a  Antiaukidasa. 

Captain  Hay. 

XVII.  Aittialxides. 

1 . — Totradrachma. 

0bvbb8E  : — Bare  head  of  king. 

LBOBND:-BA2IAEa2  NIKH^oPoT  ANTIAAKIAoT. 
Bbybbsb  : — JoTe  enthroned,  with  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  his  right  hand ; 
minute  elephant  in  front,  etc. 
Abian  Lboend  : — Mdhdraja$a  Jayadharaaa  Antialikidaaa. 
Monogram  No.  86.  Colonel  Abbott. 

»). — Hemidrachma.    Similar  types.  '  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  12. 

Monograms  No.  86,  22,  86. 

2.— Drachma. 

Obybbsb  : — Head  of  king,  with  Causia. 
Rbtbbsb:— Asin  No.  1. 
Monogram  No.  81.    B.I. 

*).— Hemidrachma.    Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  2. 

In  some  specimens  the  small  elephant  fiices  the  seated  figure. 

Monograms  Noe.  86,  22,  31,  86.  <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  11. 

9.  ^Hemidrachma. 

Obybbsb  :— Head,  with  the  ordinary  crested  helmet. 
Reyzbsb  :«— Device  as  usual. 

Monograms  86,  86.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  No.  3,  p.  277. 

4.— O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  -.—Bust,  with  uncoYered  head.   The  right  hand  grasps  the  thunderbolt.^ 
Rbyebse  .—Caps  and  palms  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Monograms  8,  31,  86,  87.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  No  6,  p.  279. 

6.— D  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  figs.  9,  10,  11. 

Similar  devices. 
These  two  classes  of  coins  vary  occasionally  in  the  subordinate  typical  details,* 
and  the  Arian  definition  of  the  name  is  irregular  in  the  general  series,  in  the 
interchange  of  the  dental  and  cerebral  ii^  as  the  penultimate  consonant 
Monograms,  Nos.  8a,  22,  30  (?),  49a,  87,  87a. 

1  [Major  Cunningham  supposes  this  to  be  the  head  of  'Jupiter  Nioephoros.* 
« Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  yoL  ix.,  5.  874.] 

»  (jBs.  Gr.y  'Num.  Chron.,*  vii.,  pi.  li.,  fig.  21.] 
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XVIII.  Amyvtab. 

l.«— DidrachmA.    Much  danuiged.    (Weight,  128  gn.) 
Obtebbb  :— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

LBas!n>:-BA3IA£a2  NIKAToPoS  AMTNToY. 
EBvnuBs : — Thestalian  Hinenra,  to  the  left. 

Abiaw  Lbobwd  i^MdhdrqfMia  JtifodharMMa  AmUasa. 
British  Museum.    Monognm  No.  20a. 

'Num.  Chron.,'  zyi.,  pUte  p.  108,  fig.  2. 
2.— a  Copper.    Plate  xzxii.,  fig.  1. 

Gbybbsu  :  —Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 
Rbtbbsb  :— Minerva  armed,  to  the  left. 

Monogram  No.  88.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  flg.  14. 

XIX.  Abohxbius. 
1 .— Tetradrachma. 

Obtbbsb  :— >Bare  head. 

Lsoend:— BASIAEOS  AIKAIOY  NIKH^oPoT  APXEBloT. 
Bbybbsb  :— Jupiter  standing  to  the  front,  with  spear  and  thunderbolt. 

AniAN  Lbobmd  -.^Mdkdrqfata  Dhrtmikata  Jayadharata  ArkkahiyoM, 
Monogram  No.  89.  Colonel  Abbott.* 

•}.*Hemidrachma.    Plate  zzTiii.,  fig.  1. 

Similar  types  and  legends. 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ii.,  fig.  8.    Monogram  No.  8^. 
2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obvbbsb  :— Helmeted  head. 
Bbybrsb:— As  No.  1. 

Monogram  No.  20a.  Colonel  Abbott. 

3.  — Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb  :— Bust  of  the  king  with  bare  head,  to  the  left,  a  jarelin  in  the  right 
hand,  as  in  one  of  the  common  classes  of  Menander's  coins  (No.  2.) 
Reybbsb:— Joye  (Neptune?)  as  above. 

Monograms,  No.  8a  wiUi  90.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  zzi.,  fig.  10. 

4.— O  Copper. 

Obvbbbb  :— Victory,  to  the  right,  extending  a  chaplet. 
Rbyebsb  :  —An  owl.        Monogram  89. 

R.  Rochette,  ^Jour.  des  Sav.,'  1889,  p.  104.    <  Ariana  Antiqua,*  p.  280. 

6. — a  Copper.    Similar  derices.    British  Museum  monograms,  Noe.  89  and  89a. 

*  Num.  Chron.,'  vol.  xvi.,  pi.  p.  108,  fijp  3. 

I  [I  regret  to  say  that  my  available  notes,  on  the  typical  details  of  Colonel  Abbott's 
coins  are  very  imperfeet.  I  was  greatly  pressed  for  time  on  the  only  opportunity  I 
had  of  inspectinjg;  his  rich  and  vaned  collection ;  and,  at  the  moment,  entertained  no 
design  of  publishing  the  result  of  my  scrutiny ;  hence  my  memoranda  refer  to 
doiwtful  and  difficult  readings,  special  coincidences  of  design,  and  monogiammatie 
data,  rather  than  to  the  dU  specifications  ordinarily  demancted  by^  exact  nuBiismatio 
science.  Further,  I  have  to  note,  that  my  compulsory  haste  denied  me  even  a  ban 
sight  of  the  copper  scries  of  a  cabinet  whose  silver  specimens  promised  so  much :  and, 
indeed,  whose  contents  in  that  metal,  whether  in  regard  to  discretion  of  selection  or 
nerfection  of  Reservation,  are  unequalled  by  any  public  or  private  collection  I  have 
nitherto  exammed.] 

TOI.  II.  IS 
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1.— Didraohma.    (E.  I.  C.  coin.    Weight,  151-0  gn.) 
OBYEBaB :— Bare  head  of  king,  to  th^  right. 

Lsosin) :— BASIAEOS  SOTHPoS  HENANAFOT. 
BxTBBSB :— Thessalian  Minerra,  to  the  left. 

Abiak  Lbobmd  -.—Mdhdr^fom  Trmdata$a  MhuuMm. 
Monograms,  a  and  30.    1^.  Brereton,  monogram,  85. 

<  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  18. 

*)— Hemidraohma.  Plate  iii,  fig.  5.  Bametjpea.  Konognms,  18a,  18  aaaociated 
with  98  on  the  same  field,  22«,  81,  48a  repeated  on  the  same  coin, 
79,  86  repeated,  86  with  r,  E,  and  2,  severally  associated  on  the 
same  field,  91,  92,  93,  94,  96. 

*  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  14. 
2. — ^Didrachma  (cast).    British  Mnseum. 

Obtsbsb  :— Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  right  hand  grasps  a  javelin. 
Rbtbbsb  :— Ifiiv^nra  to  the  loft.  Monogram  27. 

•}— Hemidxachma.    Same  types.    Monoigrams,  86,  22,  27,  31,  46,  46a,  86  with  S. 

^)^Hemidrachma.    Fl.  xiv.,  fig.  1.    Similar  devices,  hnt  Minerva  faces  to  the 
right,  and  the  legends  are  arranged  in  one  continuous  circular  scroll. 
Monograms,  27,  31a,  46. 

8.— Didrachma. 

Obvxbbb  :— Head  of  king  with  helmet,  to  the  right. 

BayxsaB :— Minerva.  Lady  Headfort. 

•)-~Hemidrachma.    Monograms,  85,  22,  22«,  27,  31,  46a  repeated,  86,  with  a,  91. 

*  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  iii.,  fig.  15. 
4.— >  Hemidraehma. 

Obvxbsb  :— Head  of  king,  to  the  left,  with  helmet  and  javelin. 
Bevebbb  : — Minerva. 

<  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  2. 
5.  —Hemidraehma. 

Obvbbbb  :— Helmeted  head,  as  in  Ko.  8. 
Bbvbbbb  : — An  owl.        Monograms,  27,  3 1 . 

6.— D  Copper.    Laige  coin.    Weight,  550*5  grains. 
Obvbbsb  :— Helmeted  head  of  king,  to  the  right 

Bbvxbbb:— Horse,  firee.        Monogram,  No.  30  (?).  Mr.  Brereton. 

• 
7. — D  Copper.    "Weight,  816  grains. 
OBVxBaB :— Ball's  head,  to  the  front. 
Bbvbbbb  :— Tripod. 

Monograms,  8a;  another  coin  ^  weight,  228  grs.),  8a;  a  third,  No.  81a, 
with  an  Arian  m  in  the  field.  Mr.  Brereton. 

8.— a  Copper.    Plate  zzzii.,  fig.  8.    Weight,  342  grains. 
Obybbsb  :— Bare  head,  to  the  right 
Bxvbbsb  :^A  dolphin.  Monogram  30,  with  H  on  the  field. 

'  Ariana  Antiqaa,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  8. 
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9.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Bare  head,  to  the  left,  with  javelin,  aa  in  No.  2. 
Ketkbsb: — Minerva,  to  the  right.        Monograms,  27,  81,  71- 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  7. 
10.— D  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  3. 

Obtebsb:— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

BsYBBSB -.^Winged  figore  of  Victory,  to  the  right,  with  palm-hranch  and 
wreath.  Monograms,  27,  31,  46,  71,  93. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  figs.  6,  6. 
•) — D  Copper. 
Revbbsb  :  —Victory,  to  the  left. 

Monograms,  31a,  with  B.    Another  coin  has  B  alone. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  4. 
There  are  other  subordinate  varieties  of  these  coins,  see  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  285. 

11.— D  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  6. 

Obvbbsb  :— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Bbvbbsb  : "  Owl.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  8. 

12.— D  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  5. 

Obybbsb  :— Helmeted  head,  to  the  right. 

Bbvbbsb:— Shield  of  Minerva.        Monograms,  M  (?),  46,  46a. 

'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  12. 
13  — a  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  9. 

Obybbsb  :— Boar's  head. 

Bbvbbsb  :— Palm  branch.  Monogram,  H. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  9. 
14.— a  Copper.    Plate  xiv.,  fig.  2. 

Obvbbsb  :  —Elephant's  head. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Club  of  Hercules. 

Monograms,  27,  associated  in  the  several  instances  with  the  isolated  letters 
A  A ;  31,  ditto,  A  A.    Colonel  Bush,  Arian  monogram,  San. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  10. 
16.— a  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  7. 

Obvbbsb  :  —Wheel. 

Bbvbbsb  : — Club.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iv.,  fig.  11. 

16.— D  Copper. 

Obvbbsb. — Minerva  to  the  left,  with  a  spear  resting  on  her  left  arm  —  shield  in 
front  of  the  knee— right  hand  extended. 
Leoend:— BASIAEOS  AIKAIoT  MENANAPoT. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  left. 

Abiax  Lbobns  i-^Mdhdrt^jata  Dhramikasa  Menandrasa.    British  Museum. 

Quoted  also  by  Wilson,  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  217,  from  an  imperfect  coin 

described  by  M.  B.  Bochette,  'Jour,  dcs  Sav.,'  Dec.  1838,  p.  751. 

17.— D  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  : — Elephant,  to  the  left. 

Legend  imperfect,  but  exhibiting  traces  of  the  name  of  Menander:— 
fituriAEOX  SAYHPoS  fiESa^pov. 
Bbtzbsb  :— An  ankuy  (or  elephant-goad). 

Arian  Legend  imperfect:— [if^(/ra];aia  TVadalUuaf] 

Monogram,  No.  06.  Mr.  Bayley. 
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XXI.  Stbato. 
1 .  --Didrachma.     (Cast) . 

Obvbbse  : — Helmeted  head  of  the  kiDg,  to  the  right. 

Leoend  :— /9a<riXc«2  Eni«ANoT2  SATHPoS  irrpATONoS. 
Reybbsb  : — Thessalian  Mineira,  to  the  lelft. 

Arian  Legend  incomplete  :—....  Praiichaw  Tradatata  Stratasa. 

Monogram,  20a,  Capt.  Hay 

2. — Hemidrachma. 

Obyebsb  :— Bare  head,  to  the  right. 

Legend:— BASIAEaS  Eni«ANoT2  SHTHPoS  STPATONoS. 

Reybbse  :  "-Minerva. 

Arian  Legend  : —JfciAi/r^iAzM  JPratie/tasa  Tra«Utiata  Siratasa, 

Two  specimens.     British  Museum.    Monogram,  Ko.  8a. 
3.— D  Copper. 

Obtbbae  :— Apollo,  as  in  ApoUodotus*  coin,  No.  7. 

Rbybrse  :— Tripod. 

£.  I.  H.,  monogram,  No.  8a. 

4  —  n  Copper. 

Obyerse  :— King's  hust,  with  club  resting  on  his  right  shoulder. 

Legend:— BA2IAEfZ2  SttTHPoS  rrPATXlNoS. 
Eeyebsb  : — ^Victory. 

A&iAN  Legend  : — Mdhdrajaaa  Tradatasa  Stratasa. 

Monograms,  No.  22<;(?),  22«.  Mr.  Bayley. 

5.— [H  Copper. 

Obverse  :— Type  as  in  No.  4. 

Legend:— BI2IA£A:S  ISATHPoS  AIKAIoT  XTPATONoX 
Reverse  :  —Type  as  in  No.  4. 

Arian  Legend: — Mdhdrajata  Tradatata  DhranUkasa  Stratata. 

Monogram  No.  22«.    British  Musuem.    Other  monograms,  Nos.  22  and  22^. 

6.  -  O  Copper. 

Obverse  : — Bare  head  of  king  to  the  right,  as  in  the  silver  hemidrachmas. 
Legend,  imperfect :— BA2IA£«a'  dri^oyovo'  cwrripoa'  2TPATANo3. 

Reverse  : — Victory  with  (palm  branch  ?  and)  chaplet,  to  the  right. 
Arian  Legend  .'^Mdhdrajata  Pradiehata  {I^adata)ia  Stratasa, 
Monogram  108a.  ?  Colonel  T.  Buah. 

XXl^.    AOATHOCLEIA 

(wife  op  btrato). 

1.— a  Copper.    Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  2. 

Obverse  : — Female  head,  helmeted. 

Legend  :-BA2IAI22A2  BEoTPonoY  AFABoKAEIAS. 
Reverse  :— Hercules  with  club,  seated. 

Arian  Jjeovkj}  i^Mdhdrajasa  Tradatasa  Dhramikasa  Stratasa. 
Monogram  No.  22A. .  Mr.  Bayley. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  10. 

I  notice  in  this  place,  irrespective  of  the  order  of  time,  a  series  of  debased  deriva- 
tives from  the  normal  type  of  Strato's  hemidrachmas  (No.  2  sttpr^)y  which  are 
peculiarly  identified  with  the  original  mintage,  not  only  in  obvious  imitation,  but  in 
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the  progressiTe  degradation  of  certain  associate  pieces  bearing  that  monarch's  name, 
which  hare  been  found  in  company  with  the  only  considerable  hoard  of  these  coins 
^t  has  as  yet  been  discoyeredJ 

The  serial  class  is  remarkable  in  that,  while  continuing  the  same  standard  devices 
as  the  prototype,  it  eventually  lowers  the  title  of  Mdhdraja,  on  the  reverse,  into  that 
of  Satrap ;  and  it  is  further  interesting  in  the  exemplification  of  the  speedy  obscura- 
tion of  the  Greek  legends,  while  the  Arian  writing  remains  well-defined  and  intel- 
ligible, as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the  money  of  the  Skh  kings,  where  the  local 
PUf  appears  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  presence  of  the  meaningless  repetition  of 
Greek  onUines  on  the  obverse.  In  its  local  aspect  aUo,  this  particular  hoard  is 
instructive,  as,  although  solitary  specimens  of  these  and  kindred  issues  may  have 
{bund  their  way  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  yet  the  collection  of  so  many  succes- 
sional  coins,  unmixed  with  foreign  currencies,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ordinary 
accumulation  of  every-day  life,  either  made  on  the  spot  or  gathered  from  the 
circulating  medium  of  no  remote  locality. 

Major  Cunningham,  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  (185i,  p.  679), 
with  persevering  assiduity,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  degraded  Greek  legends  with 
the  indigenous  inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  and  essays  to  discover  owners  for  the 
names  —  which  read  but  vaguely  even  in  their  Arian  form— amid  the  Hindd  dynasties 
of  Hustin&pur  and  Dehli.' 

Passing  over  the  progressive  steps  of  barbarization  in  the  jumbled  Greek  legends 
of  all  those  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  Strato  on  the  reverse,  and  rejecting  uncon- 
ditionally the  claim  of  Major  Cunningham's  Po2A  STflNoS  to  any  separate  identity, 
I  come  to  the  class  of  pieces  which  bear  on  their  obverse  variously  the  titles  of 
BA^eiAEAS  BASIAEAN  and  BASIAEOS  SfiTHPoS,  followed  by  portions  of  a  name 
or  title  which  reads  as  PAZ  and  PAZIoBA.  On  the  reverse  this  money  exchanges 
the  legend  of  Mdhdrajaaa  Tradatata  StratoM  for  Chatrapata  apraiiehakrasa  Raiya- 
baUua.^  Whether  the  PAZIoBA  of  the  obverse  legend  be  an  imperfect  attempt  at  a 
Greek  rendering  of  the  native  name  is  of  but  little  consequence,  as  we  can  hardly 
reconcile  Ranjabala's  humble  titles  on  the  reverse  with  the  higher  designation  applied 
to  Strato  himself,  or  the  more  pompous  BA2IAEA2  BAXIAEAN,  assumed  by  that 
monarch's  successors,  which  figure  indifferently  in  contact  with  and  contrast  to  the 
grade  of  Satrap^  to  whose  dignities  alone  the  former  limits  his  claim.  In  brief,  the 
coins  would  merely  seem  to  exemplify  an  oft-recurring  phase  in  Indian  Imperialism, 
where  the  decline  of  the  central  power  encourages,  and  at  times  necessitates,  the 
effective  assertion  of  independence  by  the  local  rulers,  however  much  they  may  avoid 
or  delay  the  overt  act  of  positive  disavowal  of  allegiance. 

The  monograms  on  the  debased  coins  of  Strato  are  entered  under  Nos.  97  to  99. 
Those  on  Banjabala's  money  are  reproduced  as  Nos.  100  to  104.* 

'  [Major  Cunningham  observes :  '  The  greatest  number  were  procured  at  Mathura, 
on  the  Jumna,  and  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  or  the  city,  along  with 
some  rude  hemidrachmas  of  Strato'  ('Jour.  Aa.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  vii.,  1864,  p.  681^. 
I  do  not  know  how  niany  of  these  mixed  pieces  Major  Cunningham  obtainea  on  this 
occasion,  but  my  native  coin-collector,  wno  gleaned  part  of  the  remainder,  brought 
me  84  coins,  more  than  half  of  which  number  were  Strato's.] 

>  rSee  Usefiil  Tables  infrik.    Table  xix.    M({japdlaA 

'  [Major  Cunningham  makes  it  Hdjabdkua,  but  the  better  preserved  coins  give  the 
sufilx  n  in  full  distinctness.  His  translation  of  ApratichakrOj  as  *  invincible  with  the 
the  discus,'  is  satisfactory.] 

*  [No.  101  is  interpreted  by  Major  Cunningham  as  ffasti  for  EMiindpura^  the 
ancient  Hindu  capital  on  the  Ganges  above  Meerut.] 
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XXII. HiPPOSTKATTJS. 

1.— Didracbma. 

Obtebsb  :— Bare  bead  of  king,  to  tlie  right,  with  fillet. 
Leobnb:— BA2IA£a2  SXiTHPoS  inno^TPAToT. 
Revbbbb:— Standing  figure  of  Demcter,  with  crested  helmet,  right  hand  ex- 
tended, the  left  supports  a  cornucopia. 
ABIA.N  Legend  : — Mdhdrt^asa  Tradataaa  Hipattraiaaa. 

Monogram,  No.  85. 

Mr.  Bayley  and  B.M.    *Num.  Chron.,*  vol.  xri.,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  6. 

■).— Hemidrachma.     Similar  types.     Monogram,  No.  85.  Captain  Hay. 

2.— Didrachma.     (British  Museum  coin,  weight  139  gr.) 
Obvebse  :— Bare  head  of  king,  to  the  right,  with  fillet. 

Legend  :— BA2IAEfl2  MEFAAoT  3nTHPo5  innoSTPAToT. 
Retebsb  :— Helmeted  figure  on  horseback,  to  the  right ;  hone  in  motion. 

Arian  Legend  .—Mdhdrqfasa  Tradaiasa  Mahdtasa  Jaydtaaa  S^>attratata. 

Monogram,  No.  105. 

Mr.  Bayley,  No.  106,  with  Arian  lo  on  the  field.  Captain  Hay,  106a 
with  /o,  and  No.  106.  M.  N.  p)  Col.  Abbott,  38tf.  Britiah 
Museum,  No.  47c.     *Num.  Chron.,*  vol.  xvi ,  pi.  p.  108,  fig.  4. 

•).— Hemidrachma.    Similar  types.    Monogram,  106fl.  Mr.  Brereton. 

8.— Didrachma,     (British  Museum  coin ;  weight,  144-6  grains). 
Obvebse  :  —  Device  and  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Ebverhb:— Horseman,  motionless.    Legend  as  in  No.  2.  ,  ,     ,       ,    , 

Monogram,  No.  106,  with  the  several  adjuncU  of  No.  106,  and  the  detached 

Arian  letters  lo  and  pn,  Mr.  Bayley,  British  Museum,  ete. 

4.— D  Copper.  ,      .    xt     i 

Obvebse  :  -  ApoUo  standing,  to  the  right.    Legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Rbvebse :— A  tripod.    Legend  as  in  No.  1.  ^    t,    i 

Monogram,  86.  ■^''  -^y^^^- 

5.— D  Copper.  . 

Obvebse  :— Jove  enthroned.    Legend  as  in  No.  1. 
Revbbbb  -.—Horse,  standing,  to  the  left. 

Abian  Legend  i^Ifdhdrqfasa  Tradatoia  Jayatata  Mipa$irata$a. 
Cunningham,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,*  vol.  xi.,pl.  ^-  9, 

XXIII.  Tblephxts. 

1  -Major  Cunningham  has  made  pubUc  the  only  known  coin  of  this  king,  (•  Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  xi.,  p.  138),  which  he  describes  as  follows :— 
Obvebse  :-*  An  ancient  giant,  full  front,  with  snaky  legs,  which  curl  npwaids 

on  each  side.' 
LEOBHD:-BASIAEn3ETEPrET0TTHAE*0Y.         _    ,      ^  ,     .. 

Revebsb  :-'  A  draped  male  figure  standing,  to  the  left,  his  head  crowned  with 
rays,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear;  to  the  right,  a  clothed 

female  figure,  with  a  crescent  on  her  head.' 
AiuAN  Legend  i—Mdhdnvofa  ....  kramtua  lUiphtua, 
Monogram,  No.  107. 
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XXIY.  HsBMLSus. 


1.— Didnushma.    Plate  xrni.,  fig.  1.  (Selected  Brituh  Mweui  ecimt;  weight,  140 

and  144  grains}. 
Obysbbx  :— Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

Lboeivd  :— BA:SIAEXU  SOTHPoa  EPMAIor. 
Rbtbbsb  :— Jore  enthroned,  right  hand  extended. 

AaiAX  Lbgbnd: — MdAdrq/oM  TVadatata  I[$rmayata, 
Monogram,  £.  I.  0.,  Kos.  17^  36, 108^. 

<Ariana  Antiqiia,'  pi.  t.,  fig.  8. 
Brituh  Mnsenm  monogramt,  32a^  108,  108a,  aasociated  with  110.    Mr. 
Brereton,  109.    Colonel  Bush.  108^. 

a) — Hemidrachma.    Similar  typee.    Monograms,  British  Mnsenm,  21,  833,  48«, 
OOo,  111,  112.    B.  1. 118.    Mr.  Brereton,  223.    Captain  Hay,  114. 
Mr.  Freeling,  SZa. 
'  Jonr.  dee  Say.,'  183/^,  i  13.     <  Ariaaa  Antiqna,'  pi.  t.,  fig.  8. 


Hbbksus  ams  Calliofb. 

2. — ^Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb  :— Male  and  female  heads,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd:— BA21AEA2  SATHFeS  EPMAIeT  KAI  KAAAIoOiU. 
Bbtbbsb  : — ^Horseman,  as  in  Antimachas*  coins. 

AaiAN  Lbobicd  : — MdAdrqfoia  IVtfdatMm  Menua^am  ;  and  at  the  hottom, 
in  the  reverse  direction,  Kaliyapa^ 

<  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xzi.,  fig.  14.    Capt.  Bohinson,  Mr.  Bayley, 
Mr.  Brereton,  etc.,  all  haye  the  same  flMmogram,  No.  108«. 

8.  ~0  Copper.    Plate  xyiii,  figs.  2,  8,  4.    Identical  in  type  and  legends  with  No.  1. 

'  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  y.,  figs.  4,  5,  0. 
Monograms,  No.  115,  with  Bactrian  letters  hy  and  No.  lltfo^  witii  the 
seyeral  Bactrian  letters  classed  under  No.  116. 

*) — Q  Copper.    Small  coins.    Similar  types. 

4. — D  Copper.    Plate  zzviii.,  fig.  11. 

OByEBSB :— Bust  of  king,  with  onrionsly  arranged  head  dress. 

Lboxnd:— BA3IAEOS  lOTHFoll  EPICAIOY. 
RsyBBSB : — Horse  standing  to  the  right 

Asian  Lboend  i-^Mdhdrtff'ata  Tradakua  MmiuifMa, 
Monograms,  81, 109. 

'Ariana  Antiqna,'  pL  y.,  fig.  7. 

•)-^Yanety.    < Ariana  Antique,*  pi  ui.,  fig.  15.    Qe%d-dzeis  an  in  AmyntMT  coin, 

pi.  xzziL,  fig.  1,  monogvma  109. 

Extra  Monograms  of  Hermseos  :-r20&,  243^  8<^  88»  ^083|  with  Arian  letters 

k,   §;  115a,  with  elongated  downstroke  of  r  (of  1153}^  a#ociated 

with  the  Bactrian  lett««  <r<^  ts  ^il,  sA,  and  »(?];  also  117  to  119 

inelwiye. 
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XX^V^  Sr-TT.KRMy.UB. 

1.— 0  Copper.    Plate  zviii.,  fig.  9 ;  and  pi.  zxyiii.,  flg.  10. 
Obtbbsb  :— Head  of  king,  to  the  right. 

LxoBND,  imperfect:— BA2IAEXU  STHPoS  XT  EPMAIOY. 
BsTBBSB : — Hercules  standing  with  his  clab  resting  on  the  ground. 

Abian  LnoxND : — Dhama  Phidaaa  Kn^jtila  JTomm  Ktuhanmyatugata, 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ▼.,  figs.  8,  9,  etc. 

These  coins  are  nsoally  deficient  in  monograms.     In  one  case  I  notice  the 

Bactrian  combination  No.  68  on  the  reverse  field. 
Major  Cnnningham  conjectures  these  mintages  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 

issues  of  Kozoula  Kadphises  (No.  xxri.),  struck  during   the  lifetime  of 

HermsBus. — *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  1864,  p.  709. 


XXV.    MAXTiiS. 

1 .— Didrachma.    (Weight,  161*4  grains) . 

Obtsb8b:— Male  figure,  to  the  front;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  supports  a 
spear. 
LlomrD :— BASIAEaS  BASIAEfiN  MEFAAOT  MATOT. 
BsvmsB :— "Victory,  with  ohaplet,  to  the  right. 

Abiaw  Legxkd  '.'^Bt^adirqjoBa  Mahatata  Moata. 
Monogram,  No.  883. 

British  Museum,  885.    Capt.  Robinson,  No.  88a.    Lady  Sale's  coin 
(weight,  143  grains),  monogram.  No.  89. 

*)— Hemidrachma.    fiimila^  types. 

Capt  BobinsoDi  monogram  88a.    Capt  Hay,  No.  d4. 

2. — ^Didrachma. 

OBTBBsa :— A  biga,  with  horses  at  speed.    The  driTer  wears  a  helmet ;  the  chief 

figure  holds  a  spear,  a  nimbus  surrounds  his  head, 
RivBBSB:— Jove  enthroned,  as  in  Hermsqs'  coins,  with  triple-pointed  spear 
(trident  ?), 
Monogram,  No.  107a.  Capt  Bobinson, 

8.— O  Oopper.  Plate  ziii.,  fig.  4. 
Obtbbsb  : — ^Elephant's  head. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Caducous. 

Lbobnd:— BA2IA£X»  MAToT. 
^Conogram,  No,  89. 

British  Museum.    *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  riii.,  flg.  11. 

4.*— a  Copper  (small  coin). 

Obybbsb  :— Apollo,  to  the  firont,  as  fai  ApoUodotus*  coins :  arrow  in  the  right, 
and  bow  in  the  loft  hand. 
Laasin):— BASlAEna  MAToT. 
BsTBBSB :— Tripod. 

Abiah  JjEawxv  i-'MdMrt^uta  Moom. 

British  Museum.    Mr.  Brereton. 
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6.— a  Gc^yper. 

Obybbsb I—Female  figure,  to  the  firont,  with  spear;  creicent  above  the  head. 
Two  six-pointed  stars  or  constellatioiis  appear  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  field,  one  on  each  side  of  the  figure. 
Lbobkd  :^BA2IAEa2  BA^BIAEON  MEFAAoT  MAYoY. 
Bbtbbsb  :— Victory  with  chaplet,  to  the  left. 

Arian  Legend: — Rajadirajata  Mahdtasa  Moasa. 

Mon(^ram,  No.  120.  British  Museum,  and  less  perfect  coin  B.  I. 

6.— D  Copper. 

Obysbsb:— 'Jove  enthroned,  with  small  figure  at  the  side. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Female  fig^ure,  as  on  the  obverse  of  No.  5. 

Monogram,  No.  120.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  315. 

Variety. 
Rbvbbbb  :— Figure  as  above ;  but  the  crescent  is  strangely  transformed,  and  the 
stars  on  the  field  are  wanting. 
Monogram  120.  Mr.  Brereton. 

7. — O  Copper.* 

Obvbbsb  :— Figure  clothed  in  skins,  with  nimbus. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Indian  buU,  to  the  left. 

British  Museum.    Monogram,  No.  89. 

Monogram,  No.  62.  Mr.  Bayley  and  Capt.  Bobinson. 

8.— o  Copper.    Plate  xliii.,  fig.  11. 

Obvbbsb  :— Male  figure,  with  club  and  trident,  flowing  robes,  etc. 

Monogram,  No.  121. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Victory,  with  loose  garments  (similar  to  the  figure  on  the  obverse), 
and  a  varied  style  of  chaplet. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pL  viii.,  fig.  10.    Monogram,  122.    B.  I. 
Monogram,  123. 

9,-^a  Copper.    PI.  xv.,  fig.  11. 
Obtbbsb  : — Elephant. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Seated  figure. 

Monogram,  No.  115^.  Mr.  Frere. 

*Jour.  desSav.,'  1839. 

10.—  D  Copper.    PL  xv.,  fig.  7. 

Obvbbsb  : — Male  figure,  to  the  left,  in  flowing  garments,  holding  a  chaplet. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  right 
B.I.    Monogram,  112a. 

11.— Q  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  :— Hercules  to  the  front,  with  club  and  lion-skin,  the  right  hand  rests 

upon  the  hip. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  No»  89.  Mr.  Brereton. 

>  [A  coin  of  this  type  is  engraved  in  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep's  *  Historical  Beeults,' 
pi,  v.,  fig.  1.] 
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12.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  : — Neptune,  with  trident,  treading  upon  a  piurtiniy  figure. 
Bbtbbsb: — Figore  eurroiinded  with  bzanchee. 
Monogrom,  No.  120. 

Colonel  Nuthall.    Mr.  Brereton,  and  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  814. 

13. — D  Copper. 

Obybbsb: — Neptune,  with  the  right  foot  placed  on  a  prostrate  figure  as  in 

No.  12 ;  the  left  hand  rests  on  a  trident,  while  the  right  b  raised 

in  the  act  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt. 
Rbybbsb  : — As  in  No.  12.      Monogram,  illegible.  Lady  Elliot. 

14. — a  Copper. 

Obybbsb: — As  No.  13,  except  that  Neptune  holds  a  palm-branch  in  the  left 

hand  in  lieu  of  the  trident. 
Beybbsb: — As  No  13. 

Monogram,  a  modification  of  No.  Il6b.  Mr.  Bayley. 

15. — D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :— Horseman,  with  a  fold  of  his  dress  flying  loose  behind  him. 

Monogram,  illegible. 
Beybbsb  : — Hcdmeted  figure,  in  loose  garments,  moTing  to  the  right,  holding  a 
garland  in  the  right  and  a  spear  in  the  left  hand. 
Monogram,  mi.  Mr.  Bayley. 

16. — D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  : — Horseman,  with  spear. 

Rbybbsb  : — ^Winged  Victory,  to  the  left,  holding  a  chaplet  in  the  ii|^t  hand. 
Monogram,  No.  116^.  Mr.  Bayley. 

17.— -D  Copper.. 

Obybbsb  : — Standing  male  figure,  to  the  front;  right  arm  uplifted,  in  the  left  a  club. 

Monogram,  No.  1153,  with  an  Arian  it, 
Rbybbsb  : — Indian  bull,  to  the  right 

Monogram,  No.  115a.  Mr.  Bayley. 

A  second  coin,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Brereton,  gives  the  name  dearly  as 
MAToT. 

18.— D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  : — Elephant. 

Rbybbsb  : — ^Indian  bull.  Mr.  Brereton.    Oa^t  Hay. 

XXYI.  Kaj>phi8E8. 

1. — Copper.    Plate  zzriii.,  fig.  12. 

Obybbsb  : — Head  as  in  the  Su-HermaBUs*  coins. 

Lbobnb:— KOPEHAo  [Variety,  KOPoNAo]  KOZOTAO  KAAMIOT. 

Rbybbsb  : — ^Hercules  as  above. 

A&iAN  Lbobkd  i—Dhama  Thidaaa  Ki^fulm  Kastua  Kmkimapiai^iML^ 
Monograms,  Arian  dh  with  r.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xi.,  figs.  10, 11. 

1  [Major  Cunningham,  in  the  *  Jour.  As.  Soe.  Benff.,'  vol.  vii.  of  1854^.  709,  tran- 
scribes this  legend  as  follows : — ICtffula  Kaaua  Kuihanga  Taihaguta  JuKtmapidam, 
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XXYI*.  KozoLA  Xadaphes. 

1.— Q  Copper  small  coin.    Plate  xviii.,  figs.  13,  14,  lA;  and  pi.  xxviii.,  figs.  18, 14. 
Obvebsb  :— Toathfal  head. 

Lboxnd  :— KOZOAA  KAAA^EL  XOPAN  QT  ZABoT. 
RxYKBSX : » A  Scythic  figure. 

Asian  Leobitd  :  ~  AAiuAafMwa   Tawua  Kuyula    [ JTMyofiAi  ?  ]   Kaphsasa 

Sachha  dhani  phidasa. 
Monogram,  No.  124.    Some  specimens  add  the  Bactrian  letter  inserted 
in  the  plate  under  No.  125. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xi.,  fig.  14. 

XXVP.  KODBS. 

1. — Hemidrachma.    Plate  xiii.,  figs.  11,  12,  13. 
Obvbbsb  : — Barbarously  executed  head  of  king. 

Lbosnd  : — KmAoY. 
Rbtxbsb  :  —Erect  figure,  with  flames  issuing  from  the  shoulders ;  the  right  hand 
rests  upon  a  spear. 
Lboxnd:— PAHePoY  MAKAP. 

'Jour,  des  Say.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  8;  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ix.,  figs. 
1,  2,  3,  6. 

2.~Hemidrachma.    Plate  xxxii.,  figs.  16,  17, 18. 
Obyxbsx  :— >Head  as  above. 
RxYEBSB : — Horse's  head.  K«A. 

<  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1834,  pi.  fig.  9.    '  Ariana  Antiqua,*  pi.  ix.,  figs.  4, 6, 7. 

XXYII.  YoNONBS  (akd  Azas). 
Class  A. 

I  understand  that  Major  Cunningham  has  discorered  coins  with  the  aboye  com- 
bination of  names.  The  specimens  are  engraved  in  his  unpublished  plates,  bat  I  do 
not  consider  myself  authorized  to  quote  them  in  any  detail  beyond  this  notice  of  the 
interesting  historical  fiict  they  suffice  to  substantiate. 

YoNOKBS  (and  Spaiahobes). 

Class  B. 
1.— -Didrachma. 

Obybbjbb  :— Axas*  horseman  with  spear  at  the  charge,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd:— BASIAEXa  BASIAEXIN  MEFAAoT  oNONoT. 
Rbyebsb  :— Jupiter  with  spear  and  bolts. 

AiuAK  Lbobnd  i^Mdhdreff'a  BhraUt  Dhrmmikaia  SpolahoroM, 
Monogram,  No.  636.  Capt.  Bobinson. 

•) — Hemidrachma.    PI.  xy.,  fig.  5.    Similar  types  and  legends. 

Monograms,  636,  126.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yiii.,  fig.  8. 

The  nearly  parallel  epigraph  on  Kosola  Eadaphes'  money  is  transliterated  and 
translated  thus— ZtftAaii^a  XathatMi  K9^%da  Kaphmam  Saehka  dMarm^mUua,  *  Coin 
of  the  king  of  the  Khushang  Kujala  Kaphsa,  the  crown  of  the  true  Dharnia."] 
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2.— D  Copper.    Plate  xv.,  fig.  10. 

0BTBB8B :— Hercules,  with  club  and  lion's  skin,  right  hand  raised  to  the  head. 

LBOEWDi-BAlSlAEaS  BA2IAEAN  MEFA^oY  oNANoT. 
Rbyebss  :  —  Minerra,  to  the  left,  armed  with  shield  and  spear,   right  arm 
extended. 
A&iAN  IjBQESD'.'^Mdhdrcff'a  Bhrata  Dhramikata  Spalahortua. 
Monograms,  No.  126.    B.I.  126a. 

'  Jour,  des  Say.,'  1835,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  20.   *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  liii.,  fig.  9. 

3.— D  Copper, 

Obtbbss  :— As  in  No.  2. 
BiTEBaB  .—Device  as  in  No.  2. 

Arian  Leobnd  : — Spahora  Bhrata  Dhfamikasa  Spalahorata. 

Monogram,  126.  Mr.  Brereton. 

YONONES  (and  SPiXAOADAKES,  SON  OF  SpALAHORES. 

Class  C. 
1.  — Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbsb  :— Aaas'  horseman,  with  spear. 

Leobnd  :-BA2IAEa3  BASIAEAN  MEFAAoT  oNANoT. 
Ebtbb8b  :  —Jupiter,  with  spear  and  bolts. 

Abian  IjBOVND'.^Spalahora  Ftttrdw  Dhramikata  SpeUagadamata. 
Monograma,  British  Museum  coin,  127.    Col.  Sjkes,  132a.    Mr.  Brereton, 
480,  128,  128a. 

2. — D  Copper. 

Obybbsb  :~  Hercules,  as  in  No.  2,  class  B. 

Lbobnd:— BA:nAEA2  BA3IAEAN  /AryoAoT  oNXUfoT. 

RBTBnaE  :— 

Ajuan  Lbobnd :—<Sipa/Aora  Putrdia  Dkramiaaa  (Spatajgadamtua, 
Monogram,  128.  Mr.  Brereton. 

Spalieisbs  and  Azas. 

Glass  D. 
1. — Didrachma. 

Obtbbsb  t-^Azas*  horseman. 

Lbobnd:— BACIAEUJC  MEFAAoT  PnAAIPICoT. 
Rbvbbsb  : — Jove,  as  above. 

AxiAM  Legend  i—'Mdhdrajasa  Mahdtakata  Ayam. 

Monogram,  130.  Mr.  Frere. 

*)^Hemidrachma.    Similar  types. 

Monogram,  129,  with  Bactrian  letters,  m.  Mr.  Brereton. 

2.— O  Copper. 

Obteebb  :— Azas*  horseman. 

Legend:— BACIAEIUC  MEFAAoT  PIIAAIPlCoT. 
Rbtbbsb  :— a  bow  and  arrow. 

AjiiAir  Legend  :~^MdhdrqfaM  Mahdtakata  Ayana. 

Monogram,  127*.  Mr.  Baylcj. 
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Class  Ctf. 
XXYIII.  Spalybios  or  Spalaoadambs  (alone). 

THB  BBOTHZB  OF  TEK  KINO. 

1.— a  Copper.     PI.  XT.,  fig.  9;  pL  xxviii.,  fig.  6. 
Obyvssb  : — Azas*  horseman. 

Lbobnd:— CHAATPIoC  AIKAIOT  AAEA«oT  ToT  BACIAEIUC. 
Rbybbsb  : — Hercules  seated  on  a  rock. 

Asian  Lbgend: — Spalah&ra  putrdsa  Dhramiata  Spalaffodamata. 

Monograms,  Nos.  48«,  1270,  IJjB.  *Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  18. 

Class  Da. 

XXIX.  Spalibises  (alone). 
1 . — Hemidrachma. 

Obtbbse  : — Azas*  horseman ;  spear  at  the  charge. 

Leobnd  imperfect:  — BACIAEXIN  BA PnAAIPICov* 

Rbversb  : — Neptune  to  the  front,  with  trident  and  bolts. 
Abian  Leobnd  I'^Mdhdn^tua  ......  SpalirifOM. 

Monogram,  48^.  Capt.  Hay. 

2.— a  Copper.    Plate  xv.,  fig.  6  ;  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  7. 
Obvbbsb  ; — Female  figure,  to  the  left. 

Legend  :-BACIA£UJN  BACIAEUJC  MErAAOT  PHAAIPICOT. 
Eeybbse  :  —  JoTC  enthroned. 

Arian  Legend  : — Mdhdrty'ata  Mdhdtakata  Spalirifosa. 
Monograms,  Nos.  131,  131a,  and  IZlb. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  viii.,  fig.  12. 

XXX.  AzAs. 
l.-'Didrachma. 

Obtebsb  :  —The  standard  Azas'  type  of  horseman,  to  the  right ;  the  spear  point 
slightly  depressed 
Legend  :— BASIAEAS  BASIAEON  MEFAAoT  AZor. 
Rbtbbsb:— Female  figure,  with  palm-branch  in  the  left,  and  a  four-pointed 
object  in  the  right  hand,  somewhat  after  the  nature  of  the 
Scythian  monograms,  No.  169,  etc. 
Abian  Legend  i—Mdhdrajaaa  Rajarqjata  Mahatasa  Ayasa. 
Monogram,  Captain  Robinson,  132,  with  Arian  letters,  mi. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  yi.,  fig.  12.     *  Jour,  des  Sav.,'  1835,  ii.,  16, 
monogram,  133  with  san. 
*) . — Hemidrachmas. 

Monograms,  No.  183,  with  Arian  letters  hh  and  dh\  No.  133,  with  tha 
word  aan ;  No.  38a,  with  seyerally  5Zb  and  an  Arian  t ;  No.  38a,  with 
a  Greek  A  and  an  Arian  t ;  No.  88a,  with  an  Arian  t  alone ;  No.  134, 
with  an  Arian  si ;  No.  1 34,  with  dh  and  mi. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ri.,  fig.  18. 
2. — Didrachma. 

Obveube  '.—Horseman,  as  aboye. 
Rbvebse: — Minerva  Promachos,  to  the  left. 

Monograms  8d ;  85,  with  Arian  «  on  obyersc ;  85  simple  with  132 ;  183, 
with  the  Arian  word  mm,  and  No.  63a. 
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•) .  — Hemidrachma. 

MonogramB,  Britbh  Museum,  86 ;  Captain  Robinson,  86  simple  with  132. 

8. — Didrachma. 

Obvbbsb  : — ^HonBman,  as  above. 
Ebyxbsb  : —Jupiter,  with  spear  and  bolts . 

Monograms,  Capt.  Bobinaon,  lZ%a  with  bh,   British  Museum,  182a  with  dk, 

4. — ^Variety  of  No.  3.    Didrachma. 

OsYBBaB  :->  Horseman,  as  above,  with  gie  Arian  letters  iVt  below  the  horse. 
Bbtebsb  :— Jove,  with  the  spear  or  sceptre,  triple-pointed,  the  points  diverging 
from  one  centre ;  nimbus  encircles  the  head. 
Monogram,  No.  86. 

6. — Hemidrachma. 

Obvbbbb  : — As  above. 

Monogram,  Arian  letters  li. 
Bbtbbsb  :— Jove,  with  triple-pointed  sceptre ;  but  the  right  hand  is  elevated  in 
the  act  of  throwing  the  thunderbolt. 
Monog^rams,  No.  86a,  with  an  Arian  a.  Captain  Robinson. 

*} .  ^  Hemidrachma.    Variant. 
Obvbbsb  : — ^As  above. 

Rbvbrbb  : — Jupiter  rayed,  to  the  front,  leaning  on  a  spear ;  the  bolts  are  held 
in  the  right  hand  low  down. 
Monogram,  No.  136.  Captain  Robinson. 

6. — ^Didrachma. 

Obvbbsb: — ^The  Azas'  horseman,  to  the  right,  without  the  spear;  the  right 
hand  of  the  figure  is  extended  above  the  horse's  head. 
Monogram,  an  Arian  8. 
Rbvbb0b: — Minerva,  to  the  right,  helmeted  and  armed  with  buckler;  right 
hand  extended. 
Monograms,  Captain  Robinson,  62,  with  a.  Lady  Elliot,  double  monogram, 
138  and  139,  without  the  Bactrian  adjunct  of  the  latter.    Mr.  Came's 
collection,  monogram.  No.  141,  with  the  several  Arian  letters  ion,  si,  pi^ 
or  dh. 

(6).— Variety. 

Obybbsb  : — Horseman,  as  above,  with  whip  in  the  right  hand  and  bow  behind 

the  saddle. 
Rbybbsb  : — ^As  in  No.  6. 

Monogram,  86  simple,  with  1336. 

a). — Hemidrachma. 

Monogram  86.  Mr.  Bayley. 

b).— Variety. 
Ebvbbsb  :— Minerva,  to  the  left. 

Monograms,  obverse,  Arian  ao ;  reverse,  86.  Mr.  Brereton. 
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7.— BidHMluBa.    Plato  xru.,  ftg.  17  (0- 

Obvxbos: — ^Honeman,  m  aboTo,  with  whip  in  the  right  hand,  bow  at  the  baA 

oC  the  saddle. 
BsvEBSB : — Standing  figore,  with  spear,  holding  a  small  statoe  of  Victory. 

'Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  yi.,  figs.  15,  16  (?),  17. 
British  Kasemn,  monograms,  38a  with  63,  and  iUian  letters  if,  bu,  dk^  etc. ; 
others,  with  I,  omit  No.  53.  B.I.,  monogram,  obyerse,  Arian/f ;  reverse, 
134a  associated  with  586  and  63 ;  a  second,  reverse.  No.  42  with  136, 
and  an  Arian  dh.  Mr.  Brereton,  obverse,  monogram,  wn ;  reverse,  as  in 
the  first  cited  B.I.  coin. 

•}. — Hemidrachma. 

Konograms,  No.  137,  with  tan ;  a  second;  No.  138,  with  dh  and  t.  Lady 
Elliot.  Mr.  Brereton,  38a  with  Arian  t ;  a  second,  obverse,  Arian  « ; 
reverse,  88a  with  139. 

8. — Pidrachma.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  15. 
Obvbbsb  '.^Horseman,  as  above. 

Monogram,  Arian  iu 
Ekvsbsb:— Minerva,  with  spear,  to  the  right;  bare  head,  and  right  arm 
extended. 
Monogram,  85  simple  with  133a.    B.I.,  obverse,  monogram,  Arian  ti\ 
reverse,  853  with  1333. 

<  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  13. 
(8).— Variety.    Billon. 

Rkvbbbb  : — Similar  figure,  with  triple-pointed  spear. 

Monogram,  Arian  ti  and  1343. 

9. — Didrachma.    Billon.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  16. 
Obvxbbb  I'-'Ab  above. 

Rbvebsb  :— Neptuns,  with  trident,  to  the  front. 
Monogram,  No.  140,  with  ti. 

<  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  14. 
10. — ^Hemidrachma.    Plate  xrii.,  fig.  18. 

0bvbb8b  : — ^Horseman,  as  above,  with  bow  and  whip. 

BiTBBaB : — Minerva,  to  the  front,  aimed  with  spear  and  shield,  the  right  arm 
upraised. 
Monograms  185a,  with  mA;  1353  and  Arian  monogram  142,  ta  »hi  f  135^ 
with  39a.    Another :  obverse,  monogram  a ;  reverse,  140a,  with  an  in- 
distinct symbol  like  132.    Miscellaneons :   obverse,  mint-marks  Arian 
letters  «,  I,  g^  and  sd. 

'  Aiiana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vi.,  fig.  19. 
11.— Drachma. 

Obybbsb  : — King,  standing,  to  the  left ;  right  hand  extended,  and  sloped  spear 

on  his  left  shonlder. 
Bbvbbsb  : — ^Winged  figure  of  Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  ont  a  chaplet. 
Monogram,  No.  64. 

10.— a  Gi^per.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  14. 

Obvsbbb  : — ^Neptune,  treading  on  a  prostrate  figure.    Legend  as  above. 
Bbvbbsb  :— Female  figure,  surrounded  by  branches.    Legend  as  above. 

Monogram,  No.  64.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  5. 
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Mr.  Bnreton  has  a  lupentmck  piece  of  this  class,  offering  the  pecaliaritj 
in  that  the  obyerse  legend  exhibits  portions  of  the  epigraph  of  two  dis- 
tinct dies :  it  may  be  represented  in  its  present  state  thus— SaTHPoS 
iScuriAEAN  MEFAAoT  AZoT.^ 

11. — D  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  :-^King,  riding  on  a  Bactrian  camel. 
Eetbbsb  :  —Thibetan  y&k  (or  long-haired  bull). 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  6. 
12.— D  Copper.    Plate  xvi.,  fig.  9. 

Obtbbsb: — King  on  horseback,  with  spear  sloped. 
Rbtbbbb  :  ^Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  No.  85 ;  85  simple,  with  i,  and  the  four  yariants  classed  under 
No.  148.    Another:  obyerse,  $an;  reverse,  134  with  «•'. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  Tii.,  fig.  12. 

18.— D  Copper.    Plate  xy.,  fig.  8. 

Obtbbsb  :— >Heroules,  to  the  front,  with  chaplet  upi^used  in  his  right  hand,  and 
club  in  the  left,  after  the  manner  of  the  rcTorse  derices  of 
Demetrius. 
Monogram,  6Zb. 
Rbtbbsb  :— Horse,  free,  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  mi.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  Tii.,  fig.  7. 

14.— O  Copper.  Plate  xri.,  figs.  4,  5. 
Obtbbsb  . — ^Elephant,  to  the  right. 
Rbterse  : — Indian  bull,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  Nos.  52  with  Arian  « ;  85 ;  85  simple  with  142a ;  85  simple 

with  132. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  Tii.,  fig.  10. 

15.-0  Copper.    Plate  xri.,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 

Obtebse  .—Humped  bull,  to  the  right. 

Bxtbbsb  :~Indian  lion,  to  the  right 

A&iAN  LnOBin) : — Mdhdrqfcua  B^'adirqfaM  Mahatatm  Ayasa, 

Monograms,  132  with  145a,  135a  with  39a,  1356  with  39a,  1485  with  89a, 

144  with  138,  145  with  138, 145  with  146,  1356  with  142,  855  with  138, 

1345  with  M. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  tU.,  tg.  8. 

*) — Small  coins.    Similar  types.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  Tii.,  fig.  9. 

Vj — r-|  ^^^     <  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  rii.,  fig.  3.    Monogpram,a.    BeT.  monogram, j^. 

15._-Q  Copper.    Plate  xri.,  fig.  10. 

Obtebse  : — Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne. 
Bbtbbsb:— Hermes,  standing. 

Arian  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

Most  common  monogram,  No.  1355  associated  with  142. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  rii.,  fig.  12, 

1  [Some  months  ago  (1857)  Mr.  Bayley  read  an  interesting  paper,  on  the  subject 
of  the  supcrstruck  coins  of  Azcs,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Numinnatic  Society.] 
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17.— O  Copper.    Plate  XTi.,  fig.  12. 

Obvxbsb  :— Fignre,  seated  cross-legged. 
EsvBBBS : — Hermes,  standing. 
Arian  Lsobnd,  as  in  No.  15. 

Monograms,  the  combinations  entered  in  plate  jx.e  from  No.  147  to  153. 
'  Ariana  Antiqoa,'  pi.  vii.,  figs.  13, 14. 

•) — Small  coins,  ditto.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  vii.,  fig.  16. 

18.^0  Copper. 

Obvxbsb  :«>Female  figure,  clothed  in  Indian  garments,  standing  to  the  front ; 
the  right  arm  is  raised  towards  the  head,  and  the  left  hand  rests 
npon  the  hip. 
Bbthbsb  :— Humped  bull,  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Brereton,  monogram  154.    Mr.  Bayley,  monograms  indistinct. 

19.— O  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  :— A  lion,  sejant. 

Lbobnd,  blundered  and  unintelligible. 
Rbtbbsb  : — Eude  figure  of  Demeter,  seated. 

Abian  Lbqvsd  I'—Itdhdrqfaaa Atf^ua. 

Monogram,  No.  31a,  with  ii,  Mr.  Bayley. 

20.'->O  Copper.    Minute  coin.    Types  similar  to  No.  7. 

Monograms,  Oby.  No.  155,  and  mi,    Rey.  No.  38a  and  tan,      Mr.  Bayley, 

21. — O  Copper.    Types  similar  to  d  Copper,  No.  12. 

Monogram  85.  Mr.  Brereton. 

22.— a  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  :— King  on  horseback,  with  the  right  hand  extended. 

Monogram  124a. 
Revbbsb  :— Indian  lion  to  the  right 

AniAN  Lbobnd,  imperfect : ->if(i^r<i/a«a  MdhaioM  ....  Ayata, 
Monogram  indistinct.  CoL  T.  Bush. 

23.— O  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  :— Azas'  horseman  with  whip  and  bow. 

Monogram,  157. 
Rbybbsb  : — Minenra,  to  the  right ;  with  sloped  spear  and  right  hand  extended. 
A&iAN  Lbobnd,  as  in  No.  15. 
Monograms,  group  158. 

24.— O  Copper.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  22. 

Obvebsb  : — Horseman,  with  right  hand  rai8ed« 

Monogram  124a. 
Ebtbbsb  : — Demeter,  standing,  to  the  front;  right  arm  extended,  the  left  sup- 
ports the  cornucopia, 
Asian  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdrajata  Mahaiata  Dhramikaw  MffjadirqfaM  Ayata, 
Monograms,  No.  156, 156  with  <2A,  156a,  156^,  156«,  with  yariants  of  mis- 
cellaneous Bactrian  letters  on  the  field. 

TOL.  II.  14 
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2o.^Flate  u.,  figs.  11,  12. 

Obyebse  :— Indian  lion,  to  the  right. 
Reyb&sb  : — Demeter,  standing,  to  the  left. 

Asian  Legend  :  ^Mdhdrqfaaa  Sdff'atirqfasa  Mahatata  Ayata, 

'Jour.  Afl.  Soc.  Beng./  toI.  iz.,  p.  876. 

SuB-AzA8  (Aspayabha). 

1.— O  Copper. 

Obyebse  : — Azas'  horseman,  with  right  hand  holding  a  whip. 
Legend:— BA^IAEHS  BASIAEHN  MEFAAoT  AZoT. 
Monogram,  No.  167  {AgqjT), 
Ebtbbsb  : — Minerva,  helmoted,  with  spear  and  shield,  to  the  right;  the  right 
hand  supports  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 
Abian  Legend. * — Indra  Varma  PutrtUa  AtpaparmoM StrctUgata  Jayatan 

(General  AspaTarma,  son  of  Indra  Varma,  the  Tictorious). 
Monograms,  No.  159,  with  132,  and  the  seyeral  Arian  letters  entered  in  tiie 
plate  under  No.  160. 

As  this  catalogue  does  not  profess  to  follow  any  authoritatiye  serial  distribution  of 
the  monarchs  comprehended  in  the  general  list,  I  insert  in  this  place,  as  most  snit- 
flble,  in  obedience  to  typical  order,  certain  obvious  derivatives  from  the  standard 
devices  of  Azas'  mintages,  which  bear  ezclusivelj  the  names  and  titles  of  Satraps  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  local  divisions  of  his  once 
extensive  dominions,  but  who  refrained  from  arrogating  to  themselves  the  style  and 
dignity  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Zeionisas. 

1.— Didrachma.    Plate  zxviii.,  fig.  6. 

Obyebse  : — ^Azas'  horseman,  with  right  hand  extended,  and  bow  at  the  back  of 
the  saddle. 
Legend  illegible.  Monogram  159. 

Reyebsb  : — ^Eing,  standing,  to  the  front ;  supported  by  two  figures  in  the  act  of 
placing  a  chaplet  on  his  head. 
Abian  Legend,  imperfect  at  the  bottom  '.-^ihaniata. 
Monogram  161. 

*  Jour,  des  Sav.,'  1839,  p.  102.    '  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  viii.,  fig,  17. 
Cunningham,  <  Jour  As.  Soc.,  Beng.,'  1854,  pi.  xxxy.,  fig.  1. 

2.— Hemidrachma.    Unique. 

Obyebse  : — Horseman  as  above. 

Legend,  corrupt :— oNNIIAIT  TIoT  CATPAn  Zf  ICDNlCoT. 
Monogram  159. 
Reyebsb  :•  Standing  figure  of  the  king  receiving  a  chaplet  from  Demeter  ? 
Abian  Legend  x^Manigulata  Chatrapaaa  PiUrata^  Ohatrapata  Jihamoia, 
Monogram,  No.  162. 

Mr.  Bayley.    See  also  Cunningham,  loe,  eit^  pi.  xxxv.,  fig.  2. 

1  rCunninffham,  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  1854,  p.  696.    Strategas  is  identified 
with  the  Qreek  ^rparrfyos.'] 
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3.— O  Copper. 

Obtsksx  :— Indian  bnll,  to  the  right. 

Legend,  corrupt  and  imperfect :— TI:Air  TIT  CATPAII. 
Monogram,  No.  159,  with  $an, 

Abujt  Lbobnd  : —  ...  ^ula  Futrata  Ohatrapa$a  Jihamayaba. 
Monogram  163. 

British  Miuenni,  two  coins,  from  Major  Cunningham's  collection, 

4.— D  Copper.    Unique.    Plate  xlii.,  fig.  8. 
Obvbbsb  : — ^Elephant. 

Leoeztd,  corrupt  and  imperfect :— AHIZloAAI ZSIUJNIC. 

Monogram,  ^. 
Rbvebsx:— Bull,  to  the  left. 

Abiak  Lboend  :— Jfom (Ji)haneaia. 

Monogram  as  in  the  plate.  CoL  T.  Bush. 

6. — D  Copper. 

Obtebsb  : — ^Azas'  horseman. 

Legend,  imperfect.  Combination  obtained  from  six  specimens  gives  no 
more  satisfactory  result  than  the  following  :^rAT0T  ToT  XAPANUJC 
A  -  EICa.  Monogram  indeterminate. 

Reybbsb  i-^Binha,  or  Lidian  Hon,  to  the  right. 

Abian  Legend,  likewise  imperfect  and  incomplete: — OhatrapoM  Bhrata 

Ikiophasa  jUc4ua  Futrtua, 
Monograms,  pra,  X,  etc. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  Tiii.,  fig.  2 ;  and  Cunningham,  *  Jonr.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.,'  1854,  p.  696. 


XXXI.  AHLOAB. 

1. — Didrachma.    Plate  xyii.,  fig.  27. 

Obvbbsb  : — Azas*  horseman,  with  spear. 

Legend  :^BA2IA£X13  BA^IAEAN  MEFAAoT  AZXAIEoT. 
Monogram,  ti. 
Bbvbbsb  : — Figure,  to  the  left,  holding  the  four-pointed  object  in  the  right,  and 
palm-branch  in  the  left  hand. 
Akian  Legend  I'^Mdhdn^'aaa  Bq^arefjeua  MahaUita  AyiUshata, 
Monograms,  British  Museum,  133  with  aan  and  hh\  ditto,  134  with  ti, 
British  Museum  monogram,  "X  with  «i  and  g.    Capt.  Robinson^  monogram 
134  with  ri  and  «.    B.  I.  Miscellaneous  Arian  letters,  <a»,  tt^  bh,  dh,  with 
ti,  and  A  with  san.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  5. 

»).Hemidrachma.      Similar  types.      British  Museum  monogram,  132a,  with  i. 
Capt.  Bobinson,  monogram  2,  with  an  Arian  h. 

2. — Didrachma. 

Obvbbsb  as  above,  with  Arian  letter  <  in  the  field. 

Rbvebse  : — Female  figure,  to  the  left,  with  chaplet  and  palm-branch. 

Monogram,  No.  77.  *  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  viii.,  fig.  6. 
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3. — Didrachma.     (146  grs.) 

Obvebsb  :— Azaa*  horseman,  to  the  right,  with  whip  and  the  how  fixed  behind 
the  saddle. 
Monogram,  No.  137. 
Rbybbsx  : — Dioscnri,  standing  to  the  front,  leaning  on  their  spears. 
Abian  LsoBin) : — Mdhdrt^ata  Sqfadinff'ata  Mdkatata  AjfiUthata. 

Mr.  Bayley.  Col.  Nathall,  ObT.  monogram,  187  with  b,  and  Rev.  164. 

4. ^Didrachma.     (142  grs.) 
Obtbbbb  as  No.  3. 

Monogram,  137a. 
RxvEBBX : — Single  figure,  bearded,  clothed  in  skins,  to  the  front ;  the  right  hand 
grasps  a  spear,  the  left  rests  npon  the  sword  hilt 
Monogram,  No.  165.  Mr.  Bayley.    Mr.  G.  M'Leod. 

6.— D  Copper. 

Obvebsb  : — Standing  flgore,  to  the  front  (indistinct),  with  right  arm  extended, 
and  mantle  on  the  left. 
Monogram,  80a. 
Betbbsb  : — Lion,  as'in  Azas'  coins. 

Monogram,  No.  166.    A  second  coin  has  mt  (?) 

Mr.  Bayley.    Capt.  Robinson. 
6. — a  Copper. 

Obtbbbb  : — ^Asas*  horseman,  with  spear  sloped  downwards. 
Reybbsb  :— Bull,  to  the  left.  Arian  legend  as  in  No.  1. 

British  Mnseum  monogram,  132  with  mi,  and  traces  of  monogram  125a. 

•)  -Plate  xrii.,  fig.  28. 

Reybbsb  : — Bnll,  to  the  right. 

7. — a  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  : — AzBB*  horseman. 
Retbbab  : — Elephant. 

Abian  Lbobnd  : — Mdhdrt^aw  MaKaUua  AjfUUhata. 
Monogram,  rariety  of  No.  124,  with  ti. 

'  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  Tiii.,  fig.  7. 
8. — n  Copper. 

Obvebsb  : — Horseman. 

RxYBBSB :— Hercnles,  seated,  with  club,  and  as  in  Spalyriot*  coins.    (C  a.) 
Arian  Lbobnd,  as  in  No.  7. 

Monogram,  No.  134.  Mr.  Bayley. 

And  a  second  piece,  167.    Ordinary  monogram,  No.  134,  with  Azian  t,  ri^ 
or  tu 

9. — D  Copper. 

Obyebsb  :— Standing  figure,  to  the  right,  with  the  right  arm  extended  horixon* 

tally,  and  holding  a  chaplet. 
RETBB8E : — Figure  in  short  tunic,  with  loose  yeil-like  garments  around  the  head, 
etc. 
Abtak  Leornd,  imperfect :—  . .  .  ;«r«a  MahutMu  Jyiluhata, 

Mr.  Bayley. 
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XXXII.  SoTEB  Mkqu. 
!♦— O  Copper. 

Obtbub : — "Bust  of  king,  with  crested  helmet,  to  the  left;  the  right  hand  holdi 
an  arrow. 
Monogram,  No,  168,  with  the  Arian  letters  ti,  in  front  of  the  profile. 
Bbtbbsb  : — ^Azas'  type  of  horseman,  eleyating  a  small  object  like  a  cross. 
Lboend:— BACIAIY  BAClASYCON  CCOTHP  MCrAC. 
JConogram,  No.  168.  Mr.  Bayley. 

<  Ariana  Antiqna,*  pi.  ix.,  figs.  8,  10. 
2.— O  Copper.    Plate  xvii.,  fig.  26. 

Obybhsb  :  —Bust  of  king,  with  rayed  head ;  the  right  hand  holds  either  a  jarelin 
with  pennons,  or  a  simple  dart. 
Monogram,  No.  168. 
Bevebse  :  —As  abore. 

Monogram,  No.  168.  'Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  iz.,  figs.  11  to  19. 

There  are  nomerons  subordinate  yarieties  of  this  type  of  coin,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  particularize  in  this  place.  But  I  may  notice  that  the  degraded  Greek 
sigmas,  which  have  heretofore  usually  been  rendered  by  a  square  C,  are,  in 
these  mintages,  indifferently  interchanged  with  the  equally  debased  C  on  the 
different  specimens. 

8.— O  Copper.    Plate  xyii.,  fig.  23. 

Obtebsb  : — King  on  horseback,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd  :— BACIAEY  BACIACVOIN  COITHF  MfFAC. 
Betebse:— A  male  figure,  with  fiat  helmet  and  fillet,  casting  incense  upon  a 
smaU  altar. 
Abian  Leqemd  i^M&hdrqf'ata  Seff'adirqfasa  Mahattua  Tradatata, 
Mono^m,  it.  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  ix.,  figs.  20,  21,  22. 

4. — O  Copper. 

Obvbbsb  :~Head,  with  fillet^  to  the  right. 

Monogram,  No.  168. 
Beyebsb  : — Standing  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  staff  or  spear  in  the  left  hand, 
and  what  may  possibly  be  intended  for  the  thunderbolt  in  the 
right. 
Gbebk  Lbobnd  (imperfect).  ^  Mr.  Bayley. 

XXXIP.   Eabphisbs. 
1. — Gold.    Unique. 

Obtbbsb:— Eling,  seated  after  the  Oriental  fashion  (cross-legged)  on  clouds. 
He  holds  a  club  in  lus  hand,  and  small  flames  ascend  from  his 
shoulders;  he  wears  a  Scythic  cap  surmounted  by  a  single- 
centred  trident. 
Lbobnd:— BACIAETC  ooHMo  KAA«1CHC. 
Monogram,  169. 
Bbvbbsb  i^Siva  and  his  bull  (Nandi) ;  flames  rise  from  the  divinity's  head ;  he 
holds  a  trident  in  his  right  hand. 
Abian  Lbobnd  : — Aidhdrc^awiRtytidirt^atatarvaloga  ImaMtata  MahimattoM 

hapmauua. 
Monogram,  159.  Captain  Robinson.. 
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2.— Gold. 

Obtbbsb  : — King,  seated  on  an  Eastern  throne,  with  a  flower  in  his  right  hand. 

Legend  and  monogram  as  above. 
Kbybbsb:— DericeasNo.  1. 
Monogram,  ditto. 

'Jour,  des  Say.,'  1884,  pi.  fig.  7.    ^Ariana  Antiqna,'  pL  x.,  fig.  6t 
and  pL  zxi.,  fig.  17. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  coins  of  Kadphises  in  this  pkoe, 
as  they  scarcely  belong  to  the  Bactrian  series.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  types  already  figured  and  described  by  Prinsep,^  and  the  additional  speci- 
mens engraved  in  the  '  Ariana  Antiqua.*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  and 
other  Indo-Scythian  coins  are  known  only  in  gold  and  copper,  the  single 
supposed  silver  specimen  in  the  £.I.H.>  having  proved  to  be  of  copper 
plated  over ! 

XXXTIL    GONDOPHARES.* 

1. — O  Copper.    Plate  xHii.,  fig.  15. 

Obtebsb  :— Azas'  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Lboend  :— BACIAEa>C  BACIAEOIN  roNAo^APoT. 
Monogram,  No.  170. 
Revbbsb  :— Figure,  with  trident. 

AuAN  Legend  i-^Mdhdrqja  Bt^art^a  MahaioM  Oadaphamta,^ 
British  Museum  coin.    Monogram,  No.  171. 

<  Ariana  Antiqua'  (billon  coin),  pi.  v.,  fig.  16. 


^  [PI.  viii.,  fig.  4  ;  pi.  zxii.,  figs.  1,  2,  3.] 
'  [*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  z.,  figs.  7  to  21.] 

*  [*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  zi.,  fig.  9.] 

4  [An  enquiry  of  considerable  interest  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  name 
preserved  on  these  coins,  so  long  veiled  from  European  intelligence,  in  virtue  of  the 
almost  literal  identity  it  bears  to  the  designation  of  the  king  mentioned,  in  certain 
old  church  legends,  as  the  ruling  potentate  of  India  at  the  period  of  the  mission  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  The  coincidence  in  the  appellation  is  certainly  remarkable, 
though  there  is  a  defect  in  the  primary  authority  for  the  statement,  a  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  site  of  the  kin^om,  and  a  doubt  as  to  the 
needful  accordance  of  the  epochs  of  the  legendary  and  the  numismatically-certified 
monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom  seems  to  belong  to  a  date  prior  to  our  era ;  but,  for  the 
reconcilement  of  this  last  obstacle,  there  is  a  fairly  open  margin  afforded  by  the  suc- 
cessional  coins,  which  in  themselves  suggest  the  question  as  to  whether  the  name  of 
Gondophares  was  not  posthumously  elevated  into  the  rank  of  a  dynastic  title.  The 
foUowmfl;  heads  of  sentences  will  indicate  the  leading  combinations  deposed  to  by  the 
'  Le^da  Aurea,'  p.  83  : — '  Thomas  apostolus  cum  esset  apud  Caasaream,  appamit  ei 
dommus  dicens :  rex  Indise  Gundoferus,  etc.,  p.  36.  Poet  hsec  autem  apostolus  et 
Abbanes  ad  regem  IndisB  pervenerunt  .  .  .  Gad  frater  re^  etc.,  p.  37.  Post 
hoc  autem  in  superiorem  Indiam  abiit*. — 'Jacobi  a  Yoragine  Legenda  Aurea.' 
Dresden,  1846.  Of.  also  'Lombardica  Historia'  (1490),  Aercher;  pp.  122  and 
91  severally  of  the  French  and  Latin  editions  of  his  *  China,'  etc. ;  aJbo  Aasemain's 
erudite  rectifications,  pp.  30  and  591,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  part).] 

*  [The  Arian  orthography  of  this  name  varies  considerably,  not  only  in  the  different 
mintages  of  diverse  tj^ies,  but  even  in  pieces  having  similar  standard  devices :  among 
the  latter,  belonging  to  class  No.  1, 1  note  Oandaphrata-^Cfuduphoy  etc.] 
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2.— O  Copper. 

Obtebse  :— Ab  aboTe. 

Lbqend  :— BAtlAECOC  BACIAEtt)N  MEFAAoT  TNAO«8PPoT. 
REVBBSB-.-^Mmerra,  armed,  to  the  right. 

AxLUf  Lboexo  : «  Mdhdrqfa  Mqfadirafa  Tradata  ....  Oadapharoia. 
Monogram,  No.  134tf  with  172. 

Mr.  Brereton.    *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  y.,  fig.  17. 
8.— O  Copper. 

Obyebse  : — Ab  above. 

Bevbbsb  : — Male  figure,  with  spear,  to  the  right. 

Monograms,  No.  134^  with  173  {t  and  phre)^  No.  171  with  156a. 

*  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  y.,  fig.  18. 
4.— D  Copper.    (Type  as  in  pi.  xxviii.,  fig.  16;  and  pi.  xxxii.,  fig.  14). 

OByEBflE :  —Sing,  on  horseback ;  to  his  front  is  seen  Victory,  presenting  a  chaplet. 

LsQEND : — BACIAEo ♦APoT(?}.     [*  Ariana  Antiqua'  coin,  «APoT 

/i«rAA0T  roNAA.] 
EEyEBfiE:— Centre  device,  the  monogram  figured  under  No.  170,  pi.  Jid. 

Abian  Legend  :  —Mdhd  ....    Bhaga  .  .  .  «a  Apratihatata    Ja  .  ,  .  .  sa 

Crudaphartua, 
Monograms,  Arian  letters,  No.  63  and  aan. 

Mr.  Bayley.     *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pi.  xxi.,  fig.  16. 
6i— O  Copper,* 

Obvebsb  :  — Head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  contour  similar  to  the  Pakores'  busts. 

Legends  imperfect.    B.  B.,  etc. 
BsymiSE : — Victory,  with  chaplet. 

Asian  Legend  -.^Mdhdrajata  Bq/adirq/aaa  Mahatasa  Qudaphara 

Monogram,  gUf  and  an  indistinct  Arian  letter.  Mr.  Bayley. 

6.— O  Copper.    Plate  xviii.,  figs.  6-8. 

OByEBAE :  —Head  of  king,  to  the  right,  greatly  barbarised.   [THPoC  TNAO^EPP.] 
Bevebse  '.—Victory,  as  in  No.  6. 

Abian  Legend  : — Mdhdray'asa  Godapha  .  m  IVadatata, 

Mr,  Brereton. 
7. — O  Copper.    Small  barbaric  coin. 

Obvebse  : — Bude  filleted  head,  to  the  right. 

Abbreviated  Greek  legend,  BACI  BAG  .  .  .  T. 
Bevebse  : — Bude  figure  of  Thessalian  Minerva,  to  the  right. 

Abian  Legend: — Bqjadirqjasa  Mahatata  Oodapharata. 

Monogram,  Arian  ttri  and  hd  or  ho, 

XXXIV.  Abdalgases. 
1.— O  Copper. 

OByEBSE : — King^s  bust  to  the  right,  as  in  the  Pakores*  type. 

Legend  : —  ...  lAEUJC  CiiJTHPoC  A  .  . . . 
Bevebse  . — Figure  of  Victory,  to  the  right  (of  good  execution). 

Abian  Legend: — Tradataaa  Mdhdrqfasa  Abdagafasa.  Mr.  Brereton. 

>  [There  is  an  interesting  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  from  India  by 
Captain  HoUings,  typically  connected  with  the  above,  which  deserves  mention  in  this 
place. — O  Copper.  Obv. — Bust  of  king  to  the  left,  wearing  the  Parthian  tiara.  Imper- 
fect legend,  in  corrupt  Greek,  BACIAET.  ifev.— Figure  of  Victory,  as  in  No.  6.  Grctk 
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2. — O  Copper. 

Obtshse  :— Azas*  horseman,  to  the  right,  with  flat  cap  and  flowing  fillet;  hand 
iipraiBed. 
Lbobnd,  corrupt:— BASIAETONTOI  BASIAEOINT  ABAATASoT. 
Monogram,  170. 

A  coin  in  the  B.  I.  giree  the  name  ABAAFASoT.    Bey.  monogram,  303 
with  1743,  etc. 
Bevebsb  : —Erect  figure,  to  the  right ;  head-dress  as  on  the  ohTerse,  with  spear, 
hand  extended. 
Abian  Lsobnd  : — Oodophara  Bhrada  PHtroia  3idhdrq;'tua  Abdagafata. 
[Coin]  '  of  Gondophara's  brother's  son,  M&h&raja  Abds^gases.' 

Capt.  Bobinson,  ^9b  with  Arian  monogram.  No.  174  {Sakre  or  Saphre). 

Some  of  the  coins  of  this  series  modify  the  obyerse  legend.  It  is  usually  in 
corrupt  and  bungled  Greek,  and  difficult  to  make  sense  of;  but  it  dearlj 
accords  with  the  substance  conreyed  in  the  Arian  legend  above  transcribed, 
in  defining  the  nepotal  relationship  of  Abdalgases.  A  collation  of  three  speci- 
mens (fi.  I.)  produces  the  following  imperfect  version — BACIAETA  DAAA 
rTNAUEPo  AAEA^IAEujC.  The  Beverse  legend  is  also  uncertain  in  the 
different  specimens,  adding,  at  times,  the  titles  of  lyadatata  and  Dhramioia 
after  the  M&h&raja.    Monogram,  176. 

3.— O  Copper.    Similar  types. 

LsoEXDs,  imperfect  [loI^EPo  AAEA^I]  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of 
Tradatasa  before  the  name  on  the  reverse.  Mr.  Brereton. 

4. — O  Copper. 

Obyebsb  : — Horseman,  to  the  left. 

Bevebsb  : — Figure  as  in  No.  1,  without  the  cap.  Major  Cunningham. 

»)— Small  coin.    Mr.  Bayley. 

5. — O  Copper. 

Obvbbae  :  —As  No.  2.  Monogram,  No.  145  with  t. 

Bevebsb  :  —Erect  figure,  holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory,  to  the  left. 

Monogram,  No.  184«,  with  Greek  AP  and  Bactrian  t,  Mr.  Bayley. 

Sub-Ajddaoasbs  Sasav. 
1.— O  Copper. 

Obvebsb  : — Horseman,  as  in  No.  2.    Legend  imperfect. 

Monogram,  No.  170,  with  p.    My  *  Cabinet,'  170,  and  3. 
Bevbbsb  :  —Figure  as  above.  No.  2. 

Abian  Legend  : — Mdhdrt^ata  MahaUua  Tradatata >  Oodaphraaa 

Sasaaa. 
Monogram,  No.  169,  with  ^  and  small  letters,  p,  «A,  etc,  in  the  field.    Mr. 
Bayley,  /»,  j9t,  etc.  '  Ariana  Antiqua,'  pL  v.,  fig.  20. 

legend  imperfect,  but  the  name  or  title  reads  clearly  GANABAPoT.  QT.  JElii 
Spartiani— Lugduni  Bat.  mdclxi,  p.  28 ;  and  Eercher,  pp.  80,  French  edit,  69, 
Latin  edit.  Ftammoaairea  f 

^  [Major  Cunningham  renders  the  doubtftd  word  here  omitted  as  Lmfo-hadoia 

(Sanskrit,  ?1T  f[ir  Deva-hndya),  God-hearted,  Bwrpcrot.    '  Jour.  A.  Soc.  Beng.,> 

1854,  p.  713.] 
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2.— Q  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  : — Azas*  horseman. 

Rbtbbbb:— Jupiter,  holding  a  figure  of  Yictorj,  to  tiie  left. 

AttiAK  Lbobnd: — Mdhdrqfa$a  Saceha  Dha(mMpida$a)  Satata  [Conningham]. 
Monogram,  No.  184«,  with  Greek  AP  and  Arian  t, 

*  Ariana  Antiqna,'  pi.  t.,  figs.  19,  20. 

XXXV.    ASSAGBS. 

I  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  coins  of  Arsaoes  from  Major  Canningham'i 
paper  in  the  '  Joor.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  toI.  xi.,  1842,  p.  13^. 

1. — Q  Copper. 

Obtebsb  : — A  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Lboend  :— BACIASYONTOC  BACIAf a>N  AIKAIoT  APCAKoT. 
RxTBBSB : — ^Type  ohliterated. 

Abian  Leobmd  : — Mdhdrqfata  Bqfart^'ata  MahaUua  AthsMakaaa  TratkUam, 

2. — O  Copper. 

Obtbbsb  : — A  horseman,  to  the  right. 

Lbobnd,  imperfect ; — BA2I  .  .  OT  APSAKoT. 
Betbbbb  : — Male  figure,  to  the  left,  holding  a  small  figure  in  his  right  hand. 
Ajuam  Lbobnd: — Mdhdr€^t^a$a  . .  .  A{th9hak€ita), 

XXXVI.  Pakoses. 

1. — O  Copper. 

Obybbbb :— Bearded  head,  to  the  left;  the  hair  is  eUhoratelj  curled  and 
arranged  after  the  Persian  fashion. 
Lbobnd  :— BACIASTC  BACIAcwr  IIAKoPHC. 
Rbvbbbb  : — ^Victory  with  chaplet,  to  the  right. 

A&ian  Lbobnd  : — MdhdrtQota  B^adirqfiua  Mahatata  Fakunua. 
Monograms,  Nos.  177,  178,  composed  of  Bactrian  letters,  with  the  addi- 
tional foot-stroke  peculiar  to  the  style  of  writing  in  use  on  these  coins. 
*  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,'  toL  xL,  pL  fig.  11. 

XXXVIII.  Obthaonxs. 

1. — O  Copper. 

Obybbsb  : — Head  of  king,  to  the  left ;  the  hair  is  arranged  after  the  Persian 
fashion  on  the  Pakores'  deyice. 
Lbobnd  (corrupt)  :— BACIAETC  BACIAECON  MEFAC  oPeArNHG. 
Bxybbsb  : — Victory,  to  the  right,  holding  out  a  fillet. 

Lbobnd  (imperfect) : — {Mdhdrqfata  f)  Mahaia$a  Oiuhipharam  .... 
British  Museum.    Baotrian  monograms,  gu  and  go. 


» 
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COINS   AND  RELICS  FROM  BACTRIM. 

[Article  XXI.  completes  the  series  of  James  Prinsep's 
original  essays.  The  subjoined  paper  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  is  reproduced  from  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal/  December,  1838,  as  introductory  to,  and 
partially  illustrative  of,  my  author's  latest  artistic  contribution 
to  Indian  numismatics, — an  engraving  which  he  himself  was 
not  spared  to  comment  on  in  the  text  of  the  Journal  for  whose 
pages  it  was  designed.^] 

1  [Tho  seyenmoe  of  thiB  connexion,  at  the  time  deemed  only  temporaiy,  is 
recorded  in  the  subjoined  proceeding  of  the  'Asiatic  Society  of  Ben^/  wnich, 
however  intentionally  complimentary,  does  but  scant  justice  to  the  position  James 
Prinsep  achieved  for  the  Society  itself,  in  association  with  the  journal  of  which  he  is 
here  rccogpused  as  the  editor]  :-— 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  *  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  Wednesday 
evening,  the  14th  November,  1838.  The  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the 
chair. — Before  proceeding  to  the  general  business  of  the  meeting,  the  President  rose 
and  stated  that  he  held  m  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Prinsep, 
the  substance  of  which  must  be  a  source  of  deep  remt  to  every  member  of  the 
Society,  for  every  one  must  feel  the  loss  the  Society  had  suffered  in  the  departure  of 
its  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Prinsep.  He  assured  the  meeting,  however,  and  he  spoke 
on  the  authority  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  before  his  departure, 
that  this  gentleman's  absence  from  India  would  be  but  for  a  snort  period,  and  that  on 
his  return  he  would  be  ready  to  take  the  same  interest,  and  to  display  ihe  same  zeal 
and  anxiety,  which  had  so  honorably  distinguished  his  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  he  had  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  Society.  The  President  said  that 
the  objects  of  the  Society  had,  under  Mr.  Prinsep's  able  superintendence,  been 
prosecuted  with  a  vigour  which  had  added  largely  to  its  credit  and  reputation ;  and 
that  the  results  produced  in  eveij  department  of  science  and  literature,  for  which  the 
Society  was  indebted  chiefly  to  its  Secretary's  activity  and  varied  powers,  had  sus- 
tained its  character  in  a  manner  rivalling  the  periods  when  it  derived  renown  from 
the  labours  of  a  Jones,  a  Colebrooke,  and  a  Wilson.  The  President  took  occasion  to 
add,  that,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  and  on  his  proposition,  the  name  of  the 
Society  had  been  associated  with  a  monthly  periodical,  established  by  the  late  Captain 
Herbert,  originally  under  the  name  of  *■  Gleanings  in  Science.'  The  work  was  after- 
wards extended  and  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Prinsep  himself;  and  at  his  sugeestion 
it  was  resolved,  in  1831,  that  so  long  as  this  periodical  should  be  conductea  by  a 
Secretary  of  the  Socie^,  it  should  bear  the  title  of  ^Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society ;' 
nnder  that  name  it  had  been  since  continued  by. Mr.  Prinsep  with  very  distinguished 
success  to  ti^e  present  day.  The  Society  had  no  proper^  in  the  'Journal,'  and  no 
right  to  prevent  Mr.  Pnnsep  from  separating  it  again  from  the  Society,  and  con- 
ducting it  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  had  no  such  intention.  He  (Sir  E.  Byan) 
had  ascertained  that  Mr.  James  Prinsep  had  made  arrangements  for  its  being  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  present  year  from  materials  in  hand;  and  after  that  he  meant 
that  his  series  should  be  closed ;  but  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Society's  continuing 
the  periodical  by  thj;  same  name,  under  other  management,  as  a  concern  quite  inde- 
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It  has  been  already  announced  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  that  the 
extensire  oollections  of  coins  and  other  reHcs  made  by  Mr.  Masson,  by 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  Dr.  Lord,  were  on  their  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  were  likely  to  fall  shortly  under  the  examination  of  the  Editor. 
He  felt  it  as  a  great  compliment  that  was  paid  to  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  lost  portions  of  Indian  and  Bactrian  history  by  means  of  the  coins 
and  inscriptions  still  extant  in  the  language  and  with  the  superscrip- 
tions and  dates  of  the  r4jas  of  those  times,  that  collectors  in  all  parts  of 
India  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  his  inspection  whaterer  they 
lighted  upon  as  unusual,  and  sought  his  reading  and  interpretation  of 
the  legends,  emblems,  and  inscriptions,  which  baffled  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  pandits  and  antiquarians  of  the  vicinity.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  happy  discoveries  made  by  him  in  this  line,  coins  and 
transcripts  of  inscriptions  came  in  from  all  quarters,  from  Assam  and 
Ava  to  Bokhdra  and  Sindh,  and  from  Ceylon  northward  to  Nepal.  The 
possession  of  the  rich  store  of  materials  thus  accumulated  gave  facilities 

pendent.  Now,  he  (the  President)  helieyed  that  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
would  re^t  exceedingly  that  a  periodical  so  estahlished,  and  which  had  acquired 
snch  credit  and  consideration,  should  he  discontinued.  He  trusted  that  it  would  he 
resumed  hj  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  himself  when  he  returned  to  India ;  hut,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  should  suhmit  to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
Sssihility  of  making  some  arrangement  to  carry  it  on  during  Mr.  Prinsep's  ahsence. 
aving  premised  thus  much,  the  President  stated  that  he  should  read  to  the  meeting 
Mr.  James  Prinsep's  letter,  placing  the  situation  of  Secretary  at  their  disposal :  hut, 
as  he  had  no  douot  it  would  he  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting  to  desire  to 
retain  Mr.  Prinsep  in  official  connection  with  the  Society,  he  should  not  consider  this 
letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  hut  should  propose  a  resolution,  and  suhmit  arrange- 
ments founded  upon  it,  which  would  enable  Mr.  Prinsep  to  resume  the  office  on  his 
return  to  India.    The  President  then  read  the  following  letter  :^ 

7b  the  Ron.  Sir  Edwabb  Etan,  JO.,  President  of  the  Aeiatic  Society. 
Hon.  Sia, 

Being  compelled  by  ill-health  to  proceed  to  sea  and  eventually  to  Europe,  I  have  taken  my 
paasage  on  board  the  '^HerefordBhire,'  -with  the  intention  of  being  absent  m)m  the  conntry  for 
two  or  perhaps  three  years.  I  am  thus  imder  the  necessiu  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society  the  situation  of'^its  Secretary,  which  I  have  filled  for  nve  years. 

It  IS  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  thus  separate  myself  from  a  body  with  whom 
I  haye  been  associated  in  labours  of  much  interest  and  utility,  whose  favour  has  encouraged  my 
seal,  and  through  whose  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world  I  have  obtained  the  means  of 
maldng  generally  known  my  own  humble  efforts  in  the  caiue  of  science,  and  my  not  unsuccessAil 
endeavours  to  explore  the  antiqtiitics  of  the  country  to  whose  service  we  are  devoted. 

But  the  ^sabiuty  of  sickness  is  an  acddoit  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  and  ttom  which  there 
is  no  resource,  but  in  temporarv  departure  to  a  better  climate.  I  am  thus  compelled  to  leave 
my  incomplete  labours  to  be  perrected  by  others,  and  to  relinquish  the  place  I  have  held  in  the 
Society,  that  provision  may  be  made  for  its  competent  discharge  under  the  failure  of  my  own 
power  of  longer  rendering  useful  service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 
Ut  November^  1888.  (Signed)  Jamxs  Puksep. 

Proposed  hy  the  President,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Cumin,  and  unanimously  resolyed : 
That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Prinsep  he  not  accepted ;  hut  the  Society  hope 
that  he  will  return  to  resume  the  situation  of  Secretary,  which  he  had  filled  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Society  for  a  period  of  fiye  years. -^  Besolyed :  That  the  President 
communicate  to  Mr.  James  Prinsep  the  desire  of  the  Society,  that  he  shaU  not  con< 
rider  himself  as  haying  vacated  the  situation  of  Secretary ;  and  express  the  hope  that, 
on  his  return  to  India,  he  will  resume  Uie  situation  of  Secretary. 
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of  comparison  and  collation  which  were  doubtless  a  main  cause  of  his 
success ;  but  the  study  and  exertions  required  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  numerous  references  to  his  individual  skill,  although  entered 
upon  with  a  zeal  participated  only  by  those  who  have  achieved  much, 
and  feel  that  there  is  yet  more  within  their  reach  which  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  their  own  discoveries,  were  too  severe  for  the  climate  of 
India,  and  the  Editor's  robust  constitution  sunk  at  last  under  the  in- 
cessant labour  and  close  attention  given  to  these  favorite  studies  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  richest  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  and 
relics,  that  had  ever  been  got  together  in  India,  were  actually  on  their 
way  to  Calcutta,  as  materials  for  maturing  the  results  he  had  achieved. 
The  collections  of  Mr.  Masson  were  forwarded  from  Bombay  in  the 
John  Adam,  which  reached  Calcutta  only  in  the  course  of  the  past 
December.  There  are  of  these  coins  from  four  to  six  thousand,  besides 
the  contents  of  several  topes,  and  casts  of  figures  of  Budh,  with  various 
other  remains  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of 
Bactria  and  Afghanistan.  The  whole  of  this  collection  was  by  order  of 
Government  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  the  meeting 
of  January,  1839 ;  but  the  members  present  felt  that,  in  the  absence  of 
their  late  Secretary,  and  likewise  of  Capt.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Y.  Tregear, 
and  Colonel  Stacy,  there  were  no  persons  in  Calcutta  to  whom  the 
examination,  arrangement,  and  report  upon  the  coins  and  relics  could 
be  committed  with  confidence.  They  came  therefore  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  to  recommend  their  being  forwarded  without  delay  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  Honorable  Court  would  have  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  inspection  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  jointly  with  Br.  "Wilson,  the  librarian  at  the  East  India  House, 
and  so  the  ends  of  science  and  of  antiquarian  research  would  be  most 
effectually  answered. 

The  care  of  this  magnificent  collection,  which  is  large  enough  to 
supply  all  the  museums  in  Europe,  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Cracroft,  a  very  zealous  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  there  is 
ground  for  hoping  that  under  his  superintendeiice  a  catalogue  may  yet 
be  made  before  he  takes  his  final  departure  for  England.  The  articles 
have  come  round  in  bags  without  any  separate  lists,  and  in  one  bag 
there  are  about  two  thousand  copper  coins. 

But,  independently  of  Mr.  Masson's  collection,  another  numbered 
by  thousands  has  been  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Dr.  McLeod,  the  In- 
spector General  of  Hospitals  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  India.  This 
consists  partly  of  coins  of  all  metals,  but  there  are  also  several  seals 
and  gems  of  different  stones  cut  with  a  great  variety  of  emblems  and 
devices.     All  these  arc  the  property  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  and  have  arrived 
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for  deposit  and  custody  as  well  as  for  inspection ;  they  are  therefore 
still  available  for  the  curious,  and  wiU  continue  so  until  Sir  A.  Bumes 
shall  send  instructions  as  to  their  disposal.  "We  cannot  ourselves  under- 
take the  particular  examination  of  these  relics  so  as  to  give  the  detailed 
description  they  deserve.  A  selection  from  the  coins  had,  however, 
previously  been  made  at  Simla,  and  those  deemed  most  curious  being 
forwarded  by  the  dawk  arrived  fortunately  before  the  departure  of  our 
Editor.  Ajnongst  them  is  that  most  curious  coin  of  Dr.  Lord,  with 
the  head  of  Eucratides  on  one  side,  and  of  both  his  parents  on  the 
other,  a  drawing  of  which  is  exhibited  in  plate  xlii.  Prom  the  other 
selected  coins  ttma  transmitted,  a  plate  was  prepared  by  the  Editor, 
which  was  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  an  article  he  designed  giving 
in  our  last  October  number.  The  plate  remains,  and  we  attach  it  to 
this  article,  that  the  curious  who  have  followed  our  Editor  to  the  length 
of  his  past  researches  may  see  the  objects  which  he  deemed  worthy  of 
fresh  illustration  in  the  field  of  Indo-Bactrian  numismatology.  K  the 
'Herefordshire,'  the  ship  in  which  he  took  passage,  had  touched  at 
Madras,  or  had  put  into  Mauritius,  or  had  met  a  vessel  at  sea,  we 
might  have  hoped  for  the  comments  pix>mi6ed  on  this,  as  on  two  other 
plates  which  we  also  intend  to  give,  and  shall  separately  refer  to.  But 
the  time  approaches  when  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  our  series 
will  be  expected,  and  we  can  no  longer  defer  the  publication,  under 
the  doubtful  expectation  of  receiving  the  desiderated  paper  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  coins  and  gems  therefore  in  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes's  collection  we  can  at  present  make  no  use,  but  we  hold  them 
in  deposit  for  the  examination  of  others,  and  to  await  his  further 
instructions.  We  must  be  content  at  present  to  give  the  plate  referred 
to,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  numbered  xliii.,  together  with  such  brief 
reading  of  the  names,  as  a  Tyro  of  Indian  numismatics  might  be  ex- 
pected with  the  aid  of  the  alphabets  to  supply.  The  plate  is  of  Indo- 
Bactrian  coins  of  date  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Grecian  art, 
with  the  Grecian  alphabet,  into  the  mints  of  that  country.  The 
legends  are  in  the  ancient  No,  1  character  of  the  then  universal  Palf 
language,  with  Bactrian  characters  in  some  instances  on  the  obverse, 
or  intermixed.  The  names  and  emblems  on  these  coins  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  the  learned. 

Along  with  Sir  A.  Bumes*s  coins,  Dr.  McLeod  brought  to  Calcutta 
a  very  singtdar  reHc  obtained  by  Dr.  Lord  at  Badakhshdn,  and  which 
is,  we  believe,  destined  for  the  British  Museum.  The  relic  in  question 
is  an  ancient  patera  of  silver,  embossed  in  the  interior  in  very  high 
relief,  and  representing,  with  all  the  usual  adjuncts  of  classic  mythology, 
the  procession  of  Bacchus,    llie  god  himself  sits  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
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harnessed  females  with  a  drinking  cup  in  his  hand.  A  fiit  inflmty 
Silenus,  stands  in  front,  and  there  is  a  female  figure  sitting  on  the 
after  comer  of  the  car,  which,  from  its  disproportionate  size,  we 
imagine  to  be  the  carved  elbow  of  the  seat  on  which  the  god  reclines. 
There  are  also  two  winged-  cupids  in  attendance,  one  flying  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand,  to  which  a  fillet  is  attached,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  held  by  the  infant  Silenus ;  and  the  other  on  tlie  foreground  behind 
the  wheel  of  the  car,  as  if  employed  in  pushing  it  on.  The  car  is 
followed  by  a  dancing  Hercules,  distinguishable  by  the  club  and  lion 
skin.  The  heads  of  this  figure  and  of  the  Bacchus  are  both  wanting, 
owing  probably  to  their  having  been  of  gold,  or  thought  so,  while  the 
rest  of  the  patera,  being  only  of  silver  gilt,  has  escaped  similar  viola- 
tion. The  gilding,  however,  is  mostly  worn  away  from  long  use,  and 
in  one  part  the  side  of  the  cup  is  actually  worn  through.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  circumstance  of  the  main  figure  being  represented 
with  a  cup  in  hand,  its  identity  with  the  Grecian  Bacchus  is  proved 
by  the  vines  circumpendent,  and  by  the  figure  of  a  tiger  standing 
prominently  out  in  the  fore-ground  and  drinking  out  of  a  wine  jar. 

This  patera  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Lord,  who  is  also  the  fortunate 
owner  of  the  double-headed  coin  of  Eucratides,  the  original  apparently 
from  which  the  plate  of  a  similar  coin  is  given  in  Br.  Vincent's  '  Peri- 
plus;'  but  the  double  head  is  there  represented  as  being  on  both  sides 
of  the  coin.  With  a  liberality  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both  these 
unique  relics  have  been  gratuitously  appropriated  by  the  finder,  or  are 
intended  to  be  so,  in  the  manner  deemed  by  him  most  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  science.  Dr.  Lord  not  desiring  to  retain  them  as  isolated  trophies 
of  his  own  good  fortune  in  the  field  of  research  and  discovery. 

I  fear  we  must  not  look  upon  this  piece  of  plate  as  affording  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Badakhshan,  where  it  was  found,  at 
any  particular  epoch.  That  it  is  of  high  antiquity  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  condition  of  the  metal,  as  weU  as  from  the  design ;  but  in  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  published  amongst  Arian's  works,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  apyvp<o/JUiTa,  t.e,  articles  of  silver  plate,  were  a 
staple  import  from  the  west,  for  exchange  against  the  productions  of 
India.  At  Minnagarh,  upon  the  Indus,  it  is  further  stated  by  the 
author  of  that  treatise  that  he  himself  presented  to  the  r&ja  jSapvrifia 
apyvp<ofiaTa,  valuable  pieces  of  plate,  in  order  to  secure  his  favor,  and 
the  grant  of  certain  privileges  of  trade.  There  is  thus  reason  to  believe 
that  the  patera  mnst  have  been  brought  fr^m  Greece  or  Asia  Minor, 
and  either  presented  in  like  manner,  or  sold  to  some  sovereign  of 
Bactria,  by  a  merchant  desiring  similar  privileges  of  trade  in  that 
country.     That  it  has  been  in  use  for  centuries  is  evident  from  the 
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worn  oonditian  it  now  presents ;  but  for  how  many  it  was  in  use,  and 
for  how  many  it  lay  treasured  in  royal  or  other  repositories,  is  more 
than  may  now  be  conjectured. 

INDO-BACTRIAN  COINS. 

Specification  of  coinB  in  plate  zliy. 

1.  Obverse  :  Armed  figure  standing  with  a  club  or  spear ;  no  inscription. 
EBYEBfls :  Elephant  with  rider.    Bactrian  inscription,  Etyata  \  rest  not  deci- 
pherable. 

2.  Obyersb  :  Woman  and  deer,  with  inscription  not  legible :  emblem,  etc. 
Eevbrsb  :  Tree  and  mountain ;  with  emblems.     [See  anU^  yol.  i.,  p.  201.] 

3.  Obvebsb  :  Man  and  bull ;  same  emblem  as  No.  2 ;  and  Mahdrdjasa  Mahabhaiata 

in  old  P&U  clearly  legible,  but  the  name  to  the  left  baffles  us. 
Rbvbbse:  Same  device  and  emblems  as  No.  2,  and  Mahdrdjata  clearly  legible 
in  Bactrian  at  the  bottom. 

4.  Obyebsb  :  Same  device  as  No.  2,  and  same  emblem ;  Bti^na  Sajasa  Maghadatata 

in  old  P&h. 
Eevebse  :  Same  device  and  emblems  aa  No.  2 ;  Mahdrc^aaa  in  Bactrian ;  the  * 
rest  not  legible. 

5.  A  larger  coin ;  the  same  device  on  both  sides  as  No.  3  ;  obverse  defiaced. 
Bbvbbse  :  Mahdr^faaa  in  Bactrian  characters. 

6.  Obvbbse:  Boll  and  emblem;  no  letters. 

Bevebsb  :  Same  emblems  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  with  addition  of  a  wheel :  very 
peculiar. 

7.  Obvbbsb  :  Deer  and  man,  with  emblems ;  JU^fna  Kunandaaa  in  old  P&lf. 
Bevbrse  :  Same  as  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  etc. 

8.  Obverse  :  Deer  and  woman ;  Mahdrq/ata  in  P&li. 
Bevebsb  :  Same  as  No  2 ;  no  inscription. 

9.  Obvbbsb  :  Deer  and  man ;  Kunandaaya  in  P&lf. 
Bevebsb  :  Same  as  No.  2. 

IO4    Same  precisely.    P&U  inscription,  Nandaadj  the  last  letter  being  an  initial  H  ^> 

BUDDHIST   SATBAP   OOINS. 

11.  Obvbbsb:  Horse  caparisoned. 

Bevebsb  :  Bajasa,  in  Bactrian,  with  various  marks. 

12.  Obvbbsb:  Horse. 

Bbvbbse:  Standing  figure  with  bow.    Inscription  in  P&li,  8arba  tdpasapata" 
mapaaa,    \Khatrap<ua  F{E})agdma8ha$a.'\ 
18.    The  same  indistinct 
14.    Obvbbsb  :  The  same  worn. 

Bevebsb  .  Inscription  in  lines.      Tumapata  l^;ible  in  P&ll.     [Khatrapa$a 
pagdmata  T{H  f^agdmaahasaJ] 
16.    Nothing  distinct. 

16.  Obvbbsb:  Horse's  tail  and  hind  quarter. 
Bbvbbsb  :  Figure  standing.    Lagdmapasa  in  P61f . 

17,  18,  19.     Obvbbsb:  Bull. 

Bbvbbse  :  Standing  figure,  with  inscription  Bqjnapadasa,    Centre  one 
in  Bactrian. 
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20.  Obtbbsb:  Standing   figure.      P&li  inBcription,   Paghugepoia,      [Khatapa§a 

Mqfa  .  .  ] 
Beyebse  :  Figure.    No  inacription. 

21.  Nothing  made  oat. 

22.  Obvsbsb  :  Figure  in  speaking  attitude.    Be^na  Ragkundm 

23.  24,  25.    Not  deciphered. 

N.B. — ^These  latter  are  clarified  as  of  the  Satrap  gronp— first,  because  of  the  title 
R&ja  or  Mah&r&ja  not  being  found  in  any  of  them ;  secondly,  because  of  the  names 
haying  so  eyidently  an  ancient  Persian  aspect;  and  lastly,  because  of  the  horse  em- 
blem, which  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  accession 
of  Gushtasp,  Darius  Hystaspes. 
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PEEFACE. 


In  putting  forth  this  New  Edition  of  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables, 
I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  sterling  value  of  the  work, 
and  the  appreciation  with  which  it  has  previously  been 
received  by  the  pubUc  in  India,  as  evinced  in  reprinte, 
partial  and  entire,  issued  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 

My  task  as  Editor  has  been  limited  to  bringing  up  the 
Monetary  Tables  to  the  latest  possible  date,  the  occasional 
insertion  of  Notes,  and  the  incorporation  of  such  additional 
Dynastic  Lists  as  chanced  to  be  accessible  in  this  country. 
The  orthography  of  the  Oriental  names  has  usually  been 
reproduced  literatim  after  the  original  printed  text,  wherein 
they  are  found  to  vieuy  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  consequent  on  the  assemblage  of  the  component 
materials  from  the  works  of  variouis  European  conmientators, 
who  each  followed  his  own  method  of  transliteration,  and 
who,  for  the  most  part,  wrote  before  we  had  arrived  at 
even  the  present  indeterminate  stage  in  the  system  of  the 
transcription  of  Eastern  tongues  which  Sir  William  Jones 
so  meritoriously  inaugurated 
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BRITISH  INDIAN  MONETARY  SYSTEM  AS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  REaULATION  VII.  OF  1833  [OF  THE  BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT.] 

Silver  is  the  legally  constituted  medinm  of  exchange  in  all  money 
transactions  throughout  the  British  Indian  possessions.  Gold  coin  is  a 
legal  tender,  at  a  fixed  value  of  sixteen  rupees  ^  for  the  gold  muhr ' 
of  Calcutta,  and  fifteen  rupees  for  fhe  gold  muhr  of  Madras  and 
Bombay ;  but  it  is  not  demandable  in  payment,  and  is  left  to  find  its 
current  value  in  the  market.  Copper  coin  is  only  a  legal  tender  at 
the  established  rate  of  sixty-four  paisd'  to  the  rupee,  on  payments 
falling  short  of  one  rupee. 

The  rupee  is,  then,  the  unit  or  standard  measure  of  value  through- 
out India,  and  by  the  Regulation  lately  passed,  a  perfect  assimilation  in 
weight  and  fineness  has  been  effected  in  this  unit  of  currency  of  the 
three  Presidencies,  so  that  the  rupee  of  Upper  India,  of  Madras,  and 
of  Bombay  are  now  identical  in  value.  From  this  uniformity  are 
excepted  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bahar,  and  Orissa;  in 
which  the  Murshidibadf  or  sikldt*  rupee  still  continues  to  be  the  legal 
currency ;  but  the  relation  of  one  coin  to  the  other  is  now  reduced  to 
great  simplicity,  one  Farru^4b4d,  Madras,  or  Bombay  rupee  being 
precisely  equal  to  fifteen  dnas*  sikk&. 

^  H  jjj^j  Htpiya,    s  ^m|  Hipytf,  *  silver.*        '  h  ^^  muhr^  *a  seal/ 
'  H  Uyyj  paisd,  *  p  A  Jii^  tikka,  *  a  coining  die.*    h  rOD, 

dnd.         H  \S\   dnd, 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  scheme  of  the  British  Indian 
monetary  system : 


GOLD  MUHB. 

BVPEE. 

ANA. 

FAI8A. 

.  .  1 
PA'I. 

CALCfUTTA 

1 

16 

256 

1024 

3072 

Mad&ab  and  Bombay.... 

1 

15 

240 

960 

2880 

I 

16 

64 

192 

I 

4 
1 

12 
•     3 

Small  shells,  called  kaurfs,*  are  also  made  use  of  for  fractional  pay- 
ments, and  are  reckoned  as  follows :  but  their  value  is  subject  *to 
considerable  fluctuation,  and  they  are  now  nearly  superseded  by  the 
copper  currency. 

4  Kauris  make   1  Ganda.' 

20  Gandas    1  Pan.* 

5  Pans 1  Ana. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CURRENT  COINS. 

GOLD   AND    SILYEB. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  Company's  gold  and  silver  coins  are  in 
Persian,  as  follows : 

Obvebse  of  the  sikkd  rupee  struck  at  the  Calcutta  mint. 

"  Defender  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  Reflection  of  Divine  excellence,  the  Emperor 
Sh&h  'Alam  has  struck  thiB  coin  to  be  current  throughout  the  seyen  climes." 

Bsysese:  (jwyU  l:uCw4m^  lj^^^  ^^   ^^-**-»  CM^j^  S-^- 
"  Struck  at  Murshid&b&d  in  the  year  19  of  his  fortunate  reign." 

The  rupee  of  the  Western  provinces,  coined  at  the  late  mints  of 
Farrukhdbad  and  Benares,  and  now  at  the  mint  of  Sagar,  bears  the 
same  inscription  on  the  obverse.  On  the  reverse  the  date  and  place  of 
coinage  are  different  :->- 

^j^yU  c:-^i^k-^  u^^  ^^  *^  '^^Jt/  ^J^ 

"Struck  at  Farrukhfib&d  in  the  year  46  of  his  prosperous  reign." 
The  several  varieties  of  coin,  produced  by  modifications  of  weight, 
standard,  or  die,  from  time  to  time  in  the  Calcutta  and  subordinate 
mints  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  from  their  all  bearing  the  same  legend 
and  date,  are  not  easily  recognized  but  by  an  experienced  money- 
changer.    As,  however,  different  regulations  regarding  deficiency  of 

*  H  jc'lj  iwt*^.      8  ^n^  Pfida,  *  a  quarter.'  *  h  ^^Jy  IcaurK 

•  H  2f jL^  ganda,    ^IQW  (Elliot.)  *  "  ij^  P^^*    ®  ^'  ^*?** 
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weighty  etc.,  apply  to  the  coinB  of  the  old  and  new  standard,  it  is  con^ 
venient  to  point  out  a  mode  of  discriminating  them. 

1.  The  old  standard  sikki  mpee  of  1793-1818  has  on  oblique 
milling. 

2.  The  new  standard  sikka  rupee  of  1818-1832  has  a  straight 
milling. 

3.  The  new  sikkd  rupee,  struck  under  the  present  regulation,  has  a 
plain  edge,  without  milling,  and  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face. 

The  distinctions  of  the  oblique  and  straight  milling  apply  also 
to  the  old  and  new  gold  muhr.  Of  the  up-country  or  Farrukhdbad 
coins : — 

4.  The  old  standard  FarrukMb&d  rupee  (or  '  45th  Sun  Lucknow 
rupee'  of  Keg.  XLV.  1803)  has  an  oblique  milling. 

5.  The  Ben&res  rupee,  coined  1806-1819,  has  also  an  oblique  milling. 

6.  The  new  standard  Earrukh&bdd  rupee,  coined  at  the  Fairu^- 
khid  mint,  1819-24,  and  at  the  Benares  mint,  1819-30,  and  now  at 
the  Sagar  mint,  has  an  upright  milling. 

7.  The  Farrukh^bdd  rupee,  coined  under  the  new  regpilation  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  has  a  plain  edge,  and  a  plain  rim  on  the  face. 

The  coins  struck  before  1793,  at  the  old  mints  of  Patna,  Murshid- 
&bdd,  and  Dacca,  the  Benares  rupee  anterior  to  1806,  and  the  coins  of 
all  the  Native  independent  states,  are  known  by  their  having  no 
milling.  The  Company's  coin  up  the  country  is  thus  generally  called 
hdddr  ^  '  milled,  or  made  by  machinery ',  in  contradistinction  to  the 
unmilled  or  native  coins,  which  are  fashioned  and  stamped  with  the 
hammer  and  anvil. 

The  Madras  rupee  has  a  dotted  rim  on  the  face,  and  an  indented 
cord-milling :  that  coined  in  Calcutta  has  an  upright  milled  edge :  it 
has  the  symbol  of  a  rose  on  the  obverse.  The  inscriptions  are  as 
follows : — 

**  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  noble  Monarch,  Aatzoud-dSn  Mul^ammad  *Alamgir !" 
(the  &ther  of  Sh&h  *'Alam.) 

(j^yU  c:..Cwi-^  ^^   r*  Ai^  db^j\  i^jo 
<*  Struck  at  Ark&t  in  the  20th  year  of  his  propitious  reign," 
The  Bombay  ooin  has  now  a  plain  edge  and  the  following  legend : 

**  The  auspicious  coin  of  the  great  Emperor,  Shfth  '^m,  1215." 

(jw^U  cu.%:w»,>.^  U^J^  ^^   *^*^  «^^  S^ 
"  Struck  at  SOrat  in  the  46th  year  of  his  propitious  reign," 
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coppEB  oonrs. 
The  inscription  01^  the  Calcutta  paisd  is,  on  the  obtebse  : 

ifU,j\j  ju  iU  rv  j^j)^  <c-» 

"  In  the  37th  year  of  the  reigpi  of  the  Emperor,  Sh&h  'iLlam." 

On  the  BETERSE :  ^H^  ^tT^  fif^l    iL^  4^l>  lSj     ipjl  ^irt^  'fiWT 

«  One  p4'i  akkfu" 

In  Bengdli,  Persian,  and  Ndgari  characters.  Serrated  rim  on  the 
face  and  plain-edge  milling. 

The  new  double-pais4  or  half-an4  piece  has  on  one  side  merely  the 
words  '  half-4na,'  in  English  and  Bengili :  on  the  reverse,  the  same 
in  Persian  and  Nagarf.  The  pd'f  or  third  of  a  paisa  has  in  the  same 
manner  merely  the  name  '  one  pa' I,'  which  makes  it  liable  to  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  'one  pa'f  sikldl,'  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  it 
has  not  found  ready  currency.  The  natives  reckon  only  sixty-four  paisa 
to  the  rupee,  while  English  accounts  divide  the  kak  into  twelve  pd'i ; 
to  distinguish  them,  this  latter  (hitherto  an  imaginary  coin),  was  called 
the  pa'f  of  account. 

At  Madras  and  Bombay  an  English  device  has  been  introduced  for 
the  copper  coinage;  on  one  side,  the  East  India  Company's  arms; 
on  the  other,  in  the  Bombay  coin,  a  pair  of  scales,  surmounted  with 

the  name  of  the  coin  in  English;  below,  the  word  Jj^  ^adal,  'justice,' 
in  Arabic,  and  the  Hijra  date  also  in  Arabic  numerals.  The  Madras 
paisd  coined  in  England  in  1603,  has,  on  the  reverse,  its  value  according 

to  the  old  system  '  XX.  cash ; '  ^  and  in  Persian,  jly>-  {jm^  c:  ^ua^j 

i.z^^\  (jwjli  hist  kda  ehahdr  faliu  tut,  *  twenty  Jcds  make  four  fdU.* 
It  weighs  180  grains  (one  tolA'),  and  the  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  principal  object  in  this  place  being  to  shew  the  present  state 
of  the  currency  and  the  existing  mint  regulations,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  various  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  three  Presidencies,  of  which  a  sketch 
will  hereafter  be  given  as  an  introduction  to  the  General  Table  of 
Indian  Coins. 

The  adoption  of  a  general  pictorial  impression  for  all  the  coins  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  in  lieu  of  the  present  anomalous 
system,  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the  (Government  here 
and  at  home ;  and  it  is  hoped,  now  that  the  new  mints  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  are  perfectiy  capable  of  executing  such  a  design,  and  the  prior 
measure  of  equalizing  the  standards  of  the  three  Presidencies  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  that  the  unhappy  tissue  of  mis-statements  as  to 

»  8  l|\Hi  ox  iln  kdntya  or  kam,  «  8  J  J  told,    (iftw) 
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names,  places,  anri  dates,  exposed  in  the  above  list,  will  give  placo  to 
a  device  at  once  worthy  of  the  British  name,  and  affording  better 
security  against  fraudulent  imitation. 

WEIGHT  AND  ASSAY  OF  THE  COINS. 

QOLD   COINS. 

The  privilege  of  coining  gold  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  is  limited  to 
the  mint  of  Calcutta,  where  gold  muhrs  of  two  standards  are  now 
coined:  the  ashraff^  or  Murshidabdd  gold  muhr,  which  maintains  a 
high  degree  of  purity  (99^  touch)  has  a  weight  of  190*895  grains  troy. 
The  new  standard  gold  muhr  of  1819  contains  one-twelfth  of  alloy. 
The  absolute  quantity  of  pure  matal  was  then  reduced  in  a  trifling 
degree  to  adjust  the  ratio  of  its  value  to  that  of  silver  as  fifteen  to 
one.'  The  new  gold  muhr  therefore  weighs  sixteen-flfteenths  of  a 
rupee,  and  passes  by  authority  for  sixteen  rupees,  but  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  has  been  of  late  years  higher  in  the  Calcutta  market,  especially 
for  the  purer  coins,  so  that  the  new  muhr  generally  passes  for  sixteen 

'  In  the  English  coins  the  ratio  is  14.287  to  1— in  the  French  money  as  15.5  to  1. 

[In  continuation  of  this  subject,  I  extract  firom  the  '  Numismatic  Chronicle '  some 
remarks  of  my  own,  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  India,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Mogbul  rule:  'The  authoritative  reform  of  the  coinage, 
effected  by  Shir  Sh&h  (▲.h.  946— 962^a.i>  1539  to  1545),  appears  by  internal 
eridence  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  revision  and  re-adjustment  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  lower  metals,  silver  and  copper.  There  are  no  positive  data  to  show  at 
what  rate  silver  exchang^  against  gold  m  the  time  of  Shir  Sh&h  ;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  Ab6l-fazrs  description  of  the  coin  rates  of  the  great  Akbar,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1556,  a.d.,  discloses  the  very  unexpected  projMrtion  of  gold  to  silver  as 
1  to  9.4  !  I  obtain  this  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  intrinsic  contents  assigned 
to  four  several  descriptions  of  gold  coins  in  the  '  Ayln«i  Akbari,'  as  contrasted  with  the 
corresponding  total  weight  of  the  silver  monev  defined  by  the  same  authority  as  their 
exchangeable  vidue.  I  understand  both  gold  and  silver  to  have  been  pure.  Actual 
assay  shows  Akbar's  eold  coins  to  have  been  totally  unalloyed,  and  Abdl-^l  himself 
directly  asserts  that  the  silver  used  in  his  master's  coinage  was  pure. 

I  append  an  outline  of  my  data  on  this  head : — 

1st.— Chagal,  weight  in  gold  T.  3,  M.  0,  R.  5|»30  Bs.  of  Hi  m&shas 
each  :  549.84  : :  172.6x30  (5175.0)  :  1  ::  9.4118. 

2nd.— ift&bi,  gold,  weight  T.  1,  M.  2,  R.  4j»12  Rs.  :  218.90  :  :  172.5  x  12 
(2070*0)  :  1  : :  9.4663. 

3rd  — Il&hi,  gold,  weight  M.  12,  R.  If^lO  Rs.  :  183.28  : :  172-5  x  10  (17250) : 
1  :  :  9.4118. 

4th.— 'Adl  Gutkah,  gold,  weight  11  m&shas»9  Rs.  :  165  : :  172.5  x  9  (1552-5) 
:  1  : :  9.40909. 

(The  common  tol&  of  180  gr.,  m6sha  of  15  gr.,  and  rati  of  1.875  gr.  have 
been  used  in  these  calculations). 

Annexed  are  the  relative  proportions  of  these  several  denominations  of  coins,  as 
given  by  Abtil-fiazl — extracted  verbatim  from  an  excellent  MS.  of  his  '  Ayin-i  Akbari.' 
And  to  complete  the  original  details  of  the  entire  subject  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
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to  seventeen,  and  the  old  gold  miihr  for  seventeen  to  eighteen,  sikka 
rupees.  When  originally  coined,  hoth  of  these  moneys  were  at  a  discount. 

The  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one  is  also  adopted  in  the  gold  rupees 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  are  coined  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
silver  money  of  those  Presidencies,  and  pass  current  for  fifteen  silver 
rupees. 

The  weights  and  purity  of  the  gold  coins  are  as  follows : — 


DSVOMZSACIOir. 

Pare  gold. 

AUoj. 

Weight  lu 
gold. 

Weight  in 
tol&a. 

Legal  ▼alue. 

• 

Old  Calcutta  muhr,i  with ) 
an  oblique  milled  edge/ 

New  stanaard  fold  muhr, ) 
with  a  straiffht  milling  j 

Madras  and  Bombay  new  \ 
gold  rupee  , / 

189.4037 
187.661 
165 

1.4913 
17.069 
16 

190.896 

204.710 

180 

1.060 
1.137 
1.000 

)  16  sikk& 
rupees. 

16  rupees. 

examine  them,  I  also  subjoin  the  Bupee  equivalents,  further  determining  the  actual 
yalue  of  the  silver  coins. 


^yV     **^1j^ 


J    ^j   ^^  jJ    ^U     *JjWj  •    j/  [and  JV    JJ]    ^\ 

ji)J^^  cs-;li  fc_»l^  jMP J  ^j  Jb  (jj^j  ^jte.  ^  i^  Jac 

-  ^  v^ 

•^j^  (^-?  utr*'  t^  ^^?:/^  1*^*^  t^j'    #     #    j^T  *X|^  ^U. 


[E.T f\j  ckrjj^  r*^  -*S^  ^'-^  (^  J  *^j\l 

1  This  coin  ii  inserted,  contrary  to  rule,  because  its  fabrication  is  still  permitted 
at  the  Calcutta  mint,  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchants ;  as  it  bears  a  higher  value, 
proportionally,  in  the  market  than  the  new  muhr. 
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Half  and  qaarter  gold  muhrs  are  coined  of  proportionate  weight  to 
the  above. 

The  pagoda  of  Madras  and  the  old  gold  muhr  of  Bombay  wiU  find 
their  place  in  the  General  Table  of  Coins. 

SILYEH  ooDrs. 

The  weight,  fineness,  and  relative  value  of  the  silver  coins  established 
hy  the  new  reg^olation  are  as  follows : — 


DSKOIOITAXIOV. 

Pore  sttrer. 
Tro7  grains. 

Trof  grmiiia. 

Weight  In 

trogr  grains. 

Weight  In 
t^das. 

Calcatta  sikk&  rupee 

176 
166 

16 
16 

192 
180 

1.0666 
1.000 

Famikh6bHSoDat,i  S&. 
gar,  Madras,  or  Bombay 
rupee   ) 

Eight-and  pieces  {dth-anni*)  and  four-and  pieces  («^^P  or  chau- 
anni  * )  are  struck  of  proportionate  weight  to  each  of  the  above  coins. 

The  standard  quality  of  the  metal  is  eleven-twelfths  of  pure  silver 
to  one-twelfth  of  alloy. 

The  conversion  of  sikka  into  Farrukhdbad  rupees  and  vice  versd 
may  be  effected  in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  following  rules,  which 
obviate  the  necessity  of  providing  tables  for  the  purpose. 

BuLE  First. — To  convert  Farrukhab&d  rupees  into  sikkd  rupees : — 
Deduct  one-sixteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  Farrukhibdd  rupees  from 
that  amount,  and  the  residt  will  be  their  equivalent  in  sikkds. 

EuLE  Second. — To  convert  sikka  rupees  into  Farrukhabad,  Madras, 
or  Bombay  rupees  : — Add  one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  of  the  sikkds  to 
that  amount,  and  the  result  will  be  the  equivalent  in  Farrukhdbdd, 
Madras,  or  Bombay  rupees. 

To  avoid  confusion  here,  the  weights  and  values  of  the  former  cur- 
rencies of  the  Company,  which  differ  in  a  small  degree  from  the  fore- 
going scale,  as  well  as  those  of  the  existing  currencies  of  the  Native 
States,  will  be  inserted  in  the  General  Tabic  before  alluded  to. 

All  silver  money  of  the  new  standard  (with  a  straight  milling  or  a 
plain  edge),  is  considered  by  law  as  of  full  weight  until  it  has  lost  by 
wear  or  otherwise  two  pd'f  in  the  rupee ;  or,  in  round  terms,  one  per 
cent. 


/'/^y 


*  w.>1*:im9  sanawdtj  pi.  of  A,y^^,  tanat,  *year.' 
'      J  \  <^"  I   dth-anui,       '     jf  *^  sukif  or  \^y^ 


suJid, 


'J^ 


rAaMwitiM/., 
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Coins  of  the  old  standard  (with  the  oblique  milling)  remain  subject 
to  the  provision  of  Begulation  LXI.,  1795,  which  allows  them  to  remain 
a  legal  tender  until  they  have  lost  only  six  4n4s  per  cent. 

The  limits  of  weight  are,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 

Original  AUowaaoe         Minimum     Mtn.weifchtof 

weight.  for  wear.  weight.        lOOrapeea. 

Old  rikk&  or  Morshid&b&d  rupee  179.666  gn.  6  kabB  per  ct.  1 79  grs.    99.44  tolfis 

Kewnkk&nipee...  192  grs.  2  p&'i  p.  mp.  190  giB.  106.65  tolfts 

FarmUi&bfcd,  old  rupee   173  grs.  6&o&8p.  ct.  172.362    96.75  tolfts 

„          new  rupee 180  grs.  2  p&'i  p.  rup.  178.126    99.      toliff 

Light-weight  mpees  are  received  by  Govenmient  officers  as  bullion, 
the  deficiency  from  standard  weight  being  made  good  by  the  payer. 

COPPER  COINS. 

The  copper  coins  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  are  now  equalized  in  weight, 
and  are  as  follows : — 

TrojgnlBS.  Value. 

The  half-6]i&  piece  200  6  p6'i  of  account 

The  pai8&  (marked  one  p&'i  8ikk&) 100  8  ditto 

The  pii'i  of  account 83|  1  ditto 

By  Begulation  XXY.  of  1817,  Sect.  5,  copper  paisa,  struck  at  the 
Benares  mint,  weighing  98^  grains,  which  were  intended  at  first  {vtde 
Beg.  YII.  1814),  for  circulation  in  the  province  of  Benares  only,  and 
were  distinguished  with  a  trident  or  trisiLl,^  the  symbol  of  Siva,  were 
made  current  throughout  the  Bengal  provinces  at  par  with  the  Calcutta 
and  FamiUidbad  paisd. 

CoiKAOE  Duty  ob  Ssignobage. 

All  the  Company's  mints  are  open  to  the  reception  of  gold  ^  and 
silver  bullion  for  coinage  on  private  account.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  the  Calcutta  mint :  —after  examination 
by  the  processes  of  cutting  and  burning,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
firaudulent  admixture,  the  proprietor  takes  a  receipt  firom  the  Mint- 
Master  for  the  weight  of  his  bullion. — A  specimen  is  then  taken  for 
assay,  and  after  that  operation  the  mint  receipt  is  exchanged,  at  the 
Assay  Office,  for  a  certificate  of  the  standard  value  of  the  bullion  in 
gold  or  silver  money.  This  certificate  is  convertible  into  cash  at  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  the  new  coin  may  be  transmitted  thither  from 
the  mint. 


Am^jj    (f^ljjn)        *  Except  the  Sfcgar  Mint,  which  coins  saver  only. 
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A  deduction  is  made  from  the  assay  prodace  of  bullion  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  coinage^  which  vary  at  the  different  mints  as  follows  : 

On  Ootd  Bullion.      On  SilTer  Bullion. 

At  the  Calcutta  mint 2  per  cent.  2  per  cent. 

At  the  Sfigar  mint 2  ditto.  2  ditto. 

[If  required  in  halves  and  quarters,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  cent,  is  levied  at 
these  Mints.] 

At  the  Madras  mint  ^    3  per  cent.  4  per  oent. )  .^„  o  ^^   . 

At  the  Bombay  mint  I  2fditto.  3§itto.      )  now  2  per  cent. 

On  the  re-coinage  of  rupees  struck  at  the  Company's  mints  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  only  is  levied. 

The  rates  of  seignorage  at  Bombay  and  Madras  include  the  charge 
for  refinage ;  for  which  a  separate  charge  is  made  in  the  Calcutta  and 
Sdgar  mints,  on  under-standard  bullion  only,  at  the  rate  of  0.4  per 
cent,  per  pennyweight  of  worseness  in  the  assay :  (unless  such  inferior 
bullion  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  alligation  at  the  mint,  when 
the  charge  may  be  remitted  on  the  authority  of  the  Mint  Master). 

The  following  is.  a  table  of  refined  charges  : — 


Awu. 

Beflulng 

ebarge 

per  cent 

Ajmj. 

Beflnhig 

charge 

per  cent. 

AsMy. 

Beflning 

ctaATge 

per  oent 

Assay. 

Beflning 

charge 

percent. 

0}Wo. 

1  Wo. 
l}Wo. 

2  Wo. 
2}  Wo. 

3  Wo. 
3}  Wo. 

4  Wo. 
4}  Wo. 
6    Wo. 
5}  Wo. 
6    Wo. 

0.02 
0.04 
0.06 
0.08 
0.10 
0.12 
0.14 
0.16 
0.18 
0.20 
0.22 
0.24 

du>t9. 
6}  Wo. 

7  Wo. 
7}  Wo. 

8  Wo. 
8}  Wo. 

9  Wo. 
9}  Wo. 

10  Wo. 
10}  Wo. 

11  Wo. 
11}  Wo. 

12  Wo. 

0.26 
0.28 
0.80 
0.32 
0.34 
0.36 
0.38 
0.40 
0.42 
0.44 
0.46 
0.48 

dwte. 
12}  Wo. 

13  Wo. 
13}  Wo. 

14  Wo. 
14}  Wo. 

15  Wo. 
16}  Wo. 

16  Wo. 
16}  Wo. 

17  Wo. 
17}  Wo. 

18  Wo. 

0.60 
0.62 
0.64 
0.66 
0.68 
0.60 
0.62 
0.64 
0.66 
0.68 
0.70 
0.72 

dwtt, 
18}  Wo. 

19  Wo. 
19}  Wo. 

20  Wo. 
20}  Wo. 

21  Wo. 
21}  Wo. 

22  Wo. 
22}  Wo. 

23  Wo. 
23}  Wo. 

24  Wo. 

0.74 
0.76 
0.78 
0.80 
0.82 
0.84 
0.86 
0.88 
0.90 
0.92 
0.94 
0.96 

And  so  on  for  silver  of  inferior  quality.  By  the  practice  of  the  Calcutta  mint, 
the  charge  for  refinage  is  usually  remitted  up  to  6  Wo. ;  at  the  S&gar  mint,  it  is 
levied  on  all  denominations  of  biUlion  inferior  to  standard. 

The  next  two  tables,  for  calculating  the  intrinsic  or  assay  produce 
of  bullion,  are  applicable  to  all  the  Company's  mints,  where  the  tola 
weight  has  been  adopted. 


>  These  two  arc  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Kelly's  'Cambist;'  it  seems  very 
advisable  that  the  charges  should  be  equalized  at  the  three  Presidency  mints,  as 
otherwise  the  desired  uniformity  of  value  cannot  be  maintained. 
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Table  of  the  Intriruie  or  Auay  Produce  of  Si/iwr  BuUtcn  in  FarruJA- 

4idd  and  Calcutta  rupMt,  from  the  lit  of  May,  1833. 


1 

Touch, 
riilar^ln 

Prodnne 

1 

Amj 

1            1 

PTDdDOa 

%^s 

BaiSn. 

MilkM 

°^S 

BBlKirL 

or  (ikk* 

1- 

BoraOM 

r 

nipeiL 

" 

<tou 

dau 

100 

3»   Br. 

100.000 

109.091 

10S.37S 

100 

5    Wo. 

89.583 

97J87 

91,689 

19^  Br. 

99.793 

lOSJftl 

102.060 

61  Wo. 

89,876 

97-500 

91,406 

18   Br. 

99.583 

103.638 

101.846 

6    Wo. 

89,167 

97.373 

91.193 

IStBr. 

99.375 

103.409 

101.633 

61  Wo. 

88,958 

97.046 

00,980 

18   Br. 

99.167 

108.182 

101.431 

7    Wo. 

88,750 

96,818 

90,767 

17i  Br. 

98,958 

107.955 

101.203 

71  Wo. 

88.613 

96.691 

90,664 

17  Br. 

98.750 

107.737 

100.994 

8   Wo. 

88,533 

96  364 

90  341 

16^  Br. 

98.542 

107.500 

100.78 1 

81  Wo, 

88,125 

96,136 

90,137 

16   Br. 

93.3S8 

107.373 

100.568 

9   Wo, 

87,917 

95,909 

89,915 

" 

IMBr. 

98.125 

107.OS 

100.365 

91  Wo- 

87.708 

95-682 

39.702 

15   Br. 

97.917 

106.818 

100.142 

10   Wo, 

87-500 

95,455 

89,489 

14tBr. 

97.708 

106.691 

99.929 

101  Wo. 

87.292 

95,227 

89.375 

14   Br. 

97.E00 

106..T61 

99.716 

11    Wo, 

87.081 

95,000 

89,063 

18iBr. 

97.292 

99.502 

III  Wo- 

88.875 

91778 

sasso 

IS   Br. 

97. 033 

105!909 

99.290 

13    Wo. 

86.667 

04  646 

8i63fl 

121  Br, 

90.875 

105.892 

99.077 

131  Wo. 

86,468 

94818 

88,433 

IS   Br. 

96.6C7 

106.455 

98.S64 

13   Wo. 

86,250 

94  091 

88,310 

Hi  Br. 

9G.4r.s 

105.337 

98.690 

131  Wo. 

86.012 

37,998 

11    Br. 

96.a50 

105.000 

98.437 

14   Wo 

85,831 

93,636 

87-764 

" 

lOiBr. 

96.042 

101.773 

94325 

" 

141  Wo. 

36.625 

98,409 

87.571 

10      r. 

95.838 

104.545 

98011 

IB   Wo 

85,417 

93,183 

67.358 

9}    r. 

95.625 

101.318 

97-798 

161  Wo- 

85.208 

93  955 

87.145 

9      r. 

95.417 

104.091 

97.585 

16   Wo. 

»,000 

92  727 

86,932 

8i    r. 

95.208 

103.861 

97.373 

161  Wo. 

81,792 

93,600 

86719 

8      r. 

95.000 

103.636 

97.159 

17   Wo. 

31.533 

93,373 

86.606 

7iBr. 

94.793 

103.409 

96,946 

171  Wo 

81875 

93.045 

86Ji93 

7  Br. 

94.583 

103.182 

96-733 

18   Wo. 

8kI67 

91.818 

86,079 

01  Br. 

94.373 

103.955 

96.520 

181  Wo. 

8.^968 

91-591 

^867 

6   Br. 

941G7 

103.727 

90.306 

19  Wo. 

33.760 

91.364 

85.061 

z 

51  Br. 

83.958 

103.600 

96.094 

"„ 

191  Wo. 

8^513 

91.136 

85,440 

5  Br. 

93.760 

103,273 

96.881 

30   Wo 

83.333 

00.900 

85,327 

41  Br. 

93.643 

103.015 

05.607 

201  Wo- 

83,m 

90,682 

85.015 

4 

Br. 

93.3.M 

101.818 

95.451 

31    Wo. 

83.917 

90.451 

84  801 

SI 

tr. 

93.125 

101.501 

95,241 

311  Wo. 

83.708 

90  227 

81,588 

3 

Jr. 

92.917 

101.361 

95.029 

32    Wo. 

82.50U 

90.000 

81.375 

21 

(r. 

92.703 

101.136 

94.815 

321  Wo. 

83,393  ;  89,773 

81,102 

3 

Br. 

92.500 

100.909 

91,003 

33    Wo 

83,063 

80,546 

63.955 

It 

Br. 

03.392 

10a683 

91.389 

331  Wo. 

81.875 

89  318 

83,786 

tr. 

93.088 

100.465 

91.176 

21   Wo. 

8L667 

89,091 

83.123 

"„ 

i 

Br. 

91.875 

100.327 

93.963 

",, 

311  Wo. 

81.458 

88,861 

83,310 

SUmilknl 

91.067 

100.000 

93.750 

35   Wo- 

81,350 

88,636 

63.097 

iWo. 

91.458 

99-778 

93.537 

361  Wo. 

81.043 

38.409 

82,684 

I    Wo. 

91.350 

99.545 

93.333 

36   Wo. 

80.833 

88182 

83  671 

11  Wo. 

91.042 

99.313 

93.111 

261  Wo- 

80.635 

87,955 

83  463 

2*  Wo. 

90.833 

99.091 

93.898 

37    Wo. 

80,417 

87737 

82  241 

21  Wo. 

90.625 

98.86.1 

93.686 

271  Wo. 

80,308 

87,500 

63,033 

8    Wo. 

90.417 

98.636 

93.471 

28   Wo. 

80.000 

87.373 

31.819 

81  Wo. 

90.206 

98,409 

93,368 

381  Wo. 

79.793 

87,046 

eisoh 

4    Wo. 

90.000 

98.132 

93,046 

39   Wo 

79.588 

86,818 

81.393 

41  Wo. 

89.792 

97.955 

91.833 

S!'R 

79-375 
79.1117 

86,591 
80,36-1 

81,179 

80,973 

An 

so  on  of  bullion  of  inferior  quality.                              ] 
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Table  0/  the  Intrinste  or  Assay  Produce  of  Gold  BvUion  in  Calcutta 

gold  muhrs  and  Bombay  gold  rupees. 


Ad 

r 


100 


n 
» 

M 
M 
M 

n 
» 
»} 

M 

l> 

M 

M 
19 
» 

» 

n 


» 


n 
» 

«9 
»• 
St 
M 


M 

n 
•» 


in 


and 
grains. 


2  0  Br. 
dfBr. 
Si  Br. 
8iBr. 
3  Br. 
2fBr. 
2iBr. 
2iBr. 

2  Br. 
If  Br. 
UBr. 
UBr. 
1  Br. 
OiBr. 
OiBr. 
OiBr. 


0  Br. 
8jBr. 
3iBr. 
3iBr. 
8  Br. 
2iBr. 
2iBr. 
2iBr. 

2  Br. 
If  Br. 
UBr. 
UBr. 

1  Br. 
Of  Br. 
oiBr. 
OiBr. 


Standard 
OOfWo. 

0  oiwo. 

OOfWo. 
0  1  Wo. 
0  UWo. 
0  UWo. 
0  l}Wo. 

0  2  Wo. 
0  2iWo. 
0  2iWo. 


2JW0. 
8  Wo. 
8fWo. 
SiWo. 
3}  Wo. 


Touofa. 

or  irare 

■old 

in  100 

pona. 


100.000 
99.740 
99.479 
99.219 
98.968 
98.698 
98.437 
98.177 

97.917 
97.666 
97.396 
97.185 
96.876- 
96.615 
96.354 
96.094 

95.833 
96.573 
96.313 
95.062 
94.792 
94.531 
94.271 
94.010 

93.750 
93.489 
93.229 
92.969 
92.708 
92.448 
92.187 
91.927 

91.667 
91.406 
91.166 
90.886 
90.625 
90.365 
90.104 
89.844 

89.683 
89.323 
89.062 
88.802 
88.641 
88.281 
88.021 
87.760 


8'^«d 

ml 

Bait 


109.091 
108.861 
108.623 
108.239 
107.954 
107.670 
107.386 
107.102 

106.818 
106.534 
106.250 
106.966 
105.682 
106.398 
105.114 
104.829 

104.545 
104.261 
103.978 
103.693 
103.409 
103.125 
102.841 
102.557 

102.273 
101.989 
101.704 
101.420 
101.136 
100.852 
100.568 
100.2&4 

100.000 
99.716 
99.432 
99.148 
98.864 
98.579 
98.295 
98.011 

97.727 
97.443 
97.159 
96.875 
96.591 
96.307 
96.023 
95.739 


£'3  0 


95.923 
96.674 
96.423 
96.173 
94.924 
94674 
94.424 
94.174 

93.924 
93.675 
93.426 
93.176 
92.926 
92.675 
92.426 
92.176 

91.926 
91.676 
91.426 
91.177 
90.927 
90.677 
90.426 
90.177 

89.928 
89.678 
89.428 
89.178 
88.928 
88.679 
88.429 
88.179 

87.929 
87.679 
87.430 
87.180 
86.920 
86.680 
86.430 
86.180 

85.931 
85.681 
85.431 
85.181 
84.932 
84.682 
84432 
84182 


•009 

ii! 

Is*? 


96.036 
94787 
94640 
94298 
94045 
93.798 
93.650 
93.303 

93.055 
93.808 
92.560 
92.318 
92.066 
91.818 
91.570 
91.823 

91.075 
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Assay  in 

carats 

and 

grains. 


0.  g. 
1 


0  Wo. 
OiWo. 
OtWo. 
Of  Wo. 

1  Wo. 
liWo. 
liWo. 
l}Wo. 

2  Wo. 
2iWo. 
2tWo. 
2*  Wo 
8  Wo. 
3iWo. 
3iWo. 

3  J  Wo. 


2  0  Wo. 

2  Of  Wo. 

2  OiWo 

2  Of  Wo. 

2  1  Wo. 

2  If  Wo. 

2  UWo. 

2  If  Wo. 

2  2  Wo. 

2  2f  Wo. 

2  2iWo. 

2  2f  Wo. 

2  3  Wo. 

2  3iWo. 

2  3i  Wo. 

2  3fWo. 

3  0  Wo. 
8  Of  Wo. 
3  04  Wo. 
3  OJWo. 
3  1  Wo. 
8  If  Wo. 
8  If  Wo. 
3  If  Wo. 


2  Wo. 
2fWo 
2f  Wo. 
Wo. 
8  Wo. 
8  3f  Wo. 

3  3iWo. 
8  3}  Wo. 

4  0  Wo. 


8 
3 
3 
3 
3 


0-4 


d7Jm 

87.239 
86.979 
86.719 
86.458 
86.196 
85.937 
85.677 

86.416 
85.156 
84.896 
84636 
84376 
84115 
83.854 
83.594 

83.333 
83.073 
82.812 
82.552 
82.291 
82.031 
81.770 
81.510 

81.250 
80.990 
80.729 
80.469 
80.108 
79.948 
79.687 
79.427 

79.166 
78.906 
78.646 
78.385 
78.125 
77.864 
77.604 
77.344 

77.083 
76.823 
76.562 
76.302 
76.042 
75.781 
75.521 
76.260 
75.000 


96.464 
96.170 
94886 
94602 
94318 
94034 
98.750 
93.466 

98.182 
92.898 
92.614 
92.329 
92.046 
91.761 
91.477 
91.193 

90.909 
90.625 
90.341 
90.057 
89.773 
89.489 
89.204 
88.920 

8a636 
88.852 
88.068 
87.784 
87.600 
87.216 
86.932 
86.648 

86.364 
86.079 
85.796 
86.511 
85.227 
^943 
84669 
84376 

&4091 
83.807 
83.523 
83.289 
82.954 
82.670 
82.386 
82.102 
81.818 


H^  S 
•^** 


sS 


a 

ml 


88.881 
83.683 
83.433 
83.183 
82.933 
82.683 
82.434 
82.184 

81.934 
81.684 
81.434 
81.186 
80,936 
80.685 
80.436 
80.185 

79.936 
79.686 
79.436 
79.186 
78.936 
78.687 
78.437 
78.187 

77.937 
77.687 
77.438 
77.188 
76.938 
76.688 
76.438 
76.189 

75.939 
75.689 
75.439 
75.189 
74940 
74694 
74440 
74190 

73.940 
73.691 
73.441 
73.191 
72.941 
72.691 
72.442 
73.192 
71.942 


And  so  on  of  bullion  of  inferior  quality. 
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The  refiniog  charges  on  under-standard  gold  as  applied  at  Calcutta 
are  as  follows : — 

oear.  gr.  cor.  or. 

From  0  OJ  Wo.  to  11  Wo.  \  per  cent. 

From  1  1    Wo.  to  2    2  Wo.  1  per  cent. 

From  2  1\  Wo.  to  3    3  Wo.  \\  per  cent. 

From  3  3?  Wo.  .to  6    0  Wo.  2  per  cent 

From  5  0|  Wo.  to  7    2  Wo.  2|  per  cent,  etc. 

For  old  standard  muhrs,  merchants  are  obliged  to  bring  their  gold 
already  refined  to  the  requisite  degree  of  purity. 

The  produce  of  any  weight,  in  tol4s,  of  assayed  bullion  is  found  by 
multiplying  it  by  the  number  opposite  to  the  assay  in  the  proper 
column  (of  sikkd  or  Farrukhdbdd  rupees,  or  new  or  gold  muhrs,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  dividing  by  100.  To  find  the  pure  contents,  the 
number  in  the  third  column  '  or  touch,'  must  be  taken  as  the  multi- 
plier.    For  example : — 

I.  5432  tol&8  of  refined  cake  silyer  reported,  on  assay,  to  be  15 1  dwts.  Br.  yield 
in  Bikk&  rupees,  5432  x  100.355  -^  100  —  5451.254,  or  s&.  rupees  5451  4  1. 

II.  1200  tol6fl  of  dollars  at  5  Wo.  contain  of  pure  silver  1200  x  89.583  -H  100 
rs:  1075  tol&s  pure. 

III.  100  twenty  franc-pieces,  weighing  55.319  tollks,  at  0  \\  c.  grs.  Wo.  yield 
55.319  X  86.430  -i-  100  »  47.812  new  gold  muhrs. 

These  tables,  and,  indeed,  all  that  are  inserted  in  the  present  paper, 
express  the  fractions  of  the  rupee,  or  of  the  tola,  in  decimab.  For 
converting  this  expression  into  the  ordinary  division  of  4nds  and  pd'fs, 
and  vice  v&rsd,  the  following  table  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and 
of  constant  application  in  monetary  calculations. 


Table  far  reducing  Ands  and  Fd'is  into  decimal  parte  of  a  Rupee. 

1  ara<i»  0.0625. 


XnXb. 

0 

0 

.0000 

1 

.0625 

2 

.1250 

3 

.1875 

4 

.2500 

5 

.3125 

6 

.3750 

7 

.4375 

8 

.5000 

9 

.5625 

10 

.6250 

11 

.6875 

12 

.7500 

13 

.8125 

14 

.8750 

15 

.9375 

2 


.0052 
.0677 
.1302 
.1927 


.0104 
.0729 
.1354 
.1979 


.2552  .2604 


.3177 
.3802 
.4427 

.5052 
.5677 
.6302 
.6927 

.7552 
.8177 
.8802 
.9427 


.3229 
.3854 
.4479 

.5104 
.5729 
.6354 
.6979 


8 


0156 
.0781 
.1406 
.2031 

.2656 
.3281 
.3906 
.4531 

.5156 
.5781 
.6406 
.7031 


.0208 
.0833 
.1458 
.2083 

.2708 
.3333 
.3958 


.0260 
.0885 
.1510 
.2135 

.2760 
.3385 
.4010 


.7004  .7656 


.8230 
.8854 


.8281 
.8906 


.9479  .9532 


.4583  1.4635 

.5208  !.5260 
.5833 1.5885 
.6458  .6510 
.7083  .7135 

.7708  .7760 
.8333  .8385 
.8958  .9010 
.9583  .9635 


6 


.0312 
.0937 
.1562 
.2187 

.2812 
.3437 
.4062 
.4687 


.0365 
.0990 
.1615 
.2240 

.2864 
.3489 
.4115 
.4740 


.5312  .5365 
.5937  1.5990 
.6562  '.6615 
.7187  .7240 


.7812 
.8437 
.9062 
.9687 


7865 
.8490 
.9115 
.9740 


8 


.0417 
.1042 
.1667 
.2292 

.2917 
.3542 
.4167 
.4792 

.5417 
.6042 
.6667 
.7292 

.7917 
.8542 
.9167 
.9787 


9 


0469 
1094 
1719 
2344 

.2969 
.3594 
.4219 
.4844 

.5469 
.6094 
.6719 
.7344 

.7909 
.8594 
.9219 
.9844 


10 

.0521 
.1146 
.1771 
.2396 

.3021 
.3646 
.4271 
.4896 

.5521 
.6146 
.6771 
.7396 

.8021 
.8646 
.9270 
.9896 


llp4i 


.0573 

.1198 

1823 

.2448 

.3073 
.3698 
.4323 
.4948 

.5573 
.6198 
.6823 
.7448 

.8073 

8698 

.9323 

9948 
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EXCHANGES. 

For  the  conversion  of  the  rupee  into  the  equivalent  currency  of 
other  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fluctuating 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  inUr  se,  from  the  circumstance  of 
gold  heing  in  some,  and  silver  in  others,  the  legal  medium  of  circulation. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  mint  charge  for  coining 
at  each  place,  which  adds  a  fictitious  value  to  the  local  coin.  The 
'par  of  exchange'  is,  for  these  reasons,  a  somewhat  ambiguous  term^ 
requiring  to  be  distinguished  under  two  more  definite  denominations. 
1st,  the  *  intrinsic  par,'  which  represents  that  case  in  which  the  pure 
metal  contained  in  the  parallel  denominations  of  coins  is  equal.  2nd, 
the  '  commercial  par,'  or  that  case  in  which  the  current  vsdue  of  the 
coin  at  each  place  (after  deducting  the  seignorage  leviable  for  coinage) 
is  equal :  or  in  other  words,  '  two  sums  of  money  of  different  countries 
are  commercially  at  par,  while  they  can  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  of  pure  metal.'  ^ 

Thus,  if  silver  be  taken  from  India  to  England,  it  must  be  sold  to 
a  bullion  merchant  at  the  market  price,  the  proprietor  receiving  pay- 
ment in  gold  (or  notes  convertible  into  it).  The  London  mint  is  dos^ 
against  the  importer  of  silver;  which  metal  has  not,  therefore,  a 
minimum  value  in  the  English  market  fixed  by  the  mint  price : 
although  it  has  so  in  Calcutta,  where  it  may  always  be  converted  into 
coin  at  a  charge  of  two  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  remittance 
in  gold  be  made  from  this  country  to  England,  its  out-turn  there  is 
known  and  fixed :  each  new  Calcutta  gold  muhr  being  convertible 
into  1.66  or  1|  sovereigns  nearly;  but  the  price  of  the  gold  muhr 
fluctuates  as  considerably  in  India  as  that  of  silver  does  in  England, 
the  natural  tendency  of  commerce  being  to  bring  to  an  equilibrium  the 
operations  of  exchange  in  the  two  metals. 

The  exchange  between  England  and  India  has,  therefore,  a  two-fold 
expression;  for  silver,  the  price  of  the  sikkd  rupee  in  shillings  and 
pence : — ^for  gold,  the  price  of  the  sovereign  in  rupees.  To  calculate 
the  out-turn  of  a  bullion  remittance  in  either  metal,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  following 

TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  INDIAN  EXCHANGES. 

The  data  for  the  calculation  of  these  tables  are : — 
1st.  One  man*  (or  100 lbs.  troy)  of  silver  (one-twelfth  alloy)  is 
coined  into  3,200  Farrukhdb&d  rupees,  or  into  8,000  sikkd  rupees,  of 
which  sixty-four  and  sixty  respectively  are  taken  as  mint  duty,  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent. 

»  Kelly's  'Cambiat,'  ill.,  13.  *  a  ^^  man  or  mann.    h  mo 
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2iid.  lOOlbs.  troy  of  English  standard  silver  (18-240ths  alloy)  are 
coined  into  6,600  shillings,  of  which  400  are  taken  as  seignorage  or 
mint  duty,  being  4«.  per  lb.,  or  nearly  six  per  cent. ;  but  the  mint  is  not 
open  to  tiie  holders  of  silver  bullion,  which  is  only  purchased  through 
the  bank  when  required  for  coinage. 

3rd.  The  sovereign  (l-12th  alloy)  weighs  123.25  grains  troy,  and 
no  duty  is  charged  on  its  coinage.  100  lbs.  of  pure  gold  yields  5098.3 
sovereigns,  =  3069.5  new  gold  muhrs,  =3041.4  old  gold  muhrs,  = 
3490.9  Madras  and  Bombay  muhrs. 

Table  showing  the  produce  of  100  sikkd  rupees  and  of  1  eikkd  rupee  in 
shillinge  sterling  at  London,  for  different  quotations  of  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  London  price  current. 


At  the  London  price 

of  tllver  per  troy 

100  sikk&  mpeea 

Exchange 

Remarks. 

ounce. 

will  produce 

per  alkk&  rupee. 

a.         d. 

ShllHnffS, 

8.          d. 

at    5        6 

218.018 

2         2.2 

Intrinsic  par  of  coins. 

5        6 

214.714 

2         1.8 

r  (2».  1.64rf.)  Calcutta 
\    mint  price  of  BUyer. 

5         4 

211.411 

2         1.4 

6        3 

208.108 

2         1.0 

\  (2«.  1.07<f.)  commcr- 
\   cial  parol  exchange. 

5         2 

204.805 

2         0.6 

5         1 

201.601 

2        0.2 

( (2tf.  0.58rf.)  London 

5         0 

198.198 

1       11.8 

mint  price  of  silver. 

4     i: 

194.895 

1       11.4 

(5*.  2d.) 

4       10 

191.691 

1       11.0 

4         9 

188.288 

1       10.6 

4         8 

184.984 

1       10.2 

4        7 

181.681 

1         9.8 

4        6 

178.378 

1         9.4 

Table  showing  the  produce  of  100  Farrukhdhdd,  Sdgar,  Sonat,  Madrasy 
or  Bomlay  rupees  {or  100  tolds)  of  Bengal  standard  silver  {one- 
twelfth  alloy),  in  shillings  and  the  consequent  rate  of  exchange. 


London  price  of 

iQOFarrukhftbAd. 

Exchange 

BiWer  per  troy 

HadraB,  or  Bombay 

per  Farrukh&bAd 

Remarks. 

ounce. 

rupees  will  produce 

rupee. 

«.         A 

Shillingt. 

9.          d. 

6         6 

204.390 

2         0.5 

Intrinsic  par  of  coins. 

5         5 

201.293 

2         0.15 

i  (2«.  0.04e;.)  Calcutta 
mint  price  of  silyer. 

5         4 

198.196 

1       11.8 

5         3 

195.099 

1       11.6 

i  (l».11.51rf.)commer- 
\  cial  par  of  exchange. 

5         2 

192.002 

1       11.1 

5         1 

188.905 

1       10.7 

((1«.  1 1.04<;.)  London 

5        0 

185.809 

1       10.3 

mint  price  of  silyer. 

4       11 

182.712 

1       10.0 

(6«.  2rf.) 

4       10 

179.616 

1         9.6 

4        9 

176.518 

1         9.2 

4         8 

173.421 

1         8.8 

4        7 

170.324 

1         8.44 

4        6 

167.228 

1         8.06 

£XCHAKGE   WITH   OTHEB   PLACES. 
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The  exchange  which  a  bullion  remittance  from  England  to  India 
will  yield  at  the  London  prices  of  the  first  column  may  be  found  by 
adding  two  per  cent,  to  the  columns  of  produce :  thus,  at  5$.  an 
ounce,  185.8  +  3.7=189.5  shillings  invested  in  silver  bullion,  will 
produce  100  Farrukhdbad  rupees,  and  give  an  exchange  of  U,  lO^d. 
per  Parrukhdbdd  rupee.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  above  table 
for  dkkd  rupee  exchanges. 

Table  skewing  the  produce  of  a  remittance  to  London  in  gold  bullion  or 
coin,  and  the  corresponding  exchange  in  Calcutta^  Farrukhdhdd, 
Madras,  and  Bomhay  rupees. 


Calcutta 

price  of 

Gold 

Muhr. 

Calcutta 

price  of 

English 

SoTerelgn. 

Calcutta 

price  of 

standard 

Gold  Bullion 

per  100 

tol^. 

Intrinsic 
produce  of 
100  Sftgar 

rupees  thus 
invested 

in  England. 

Intrinsic 

produce  of 

iOO  f*arrukh^ 

b&d.  Madras, 

or  Bombay 

rupoes 

ditto. 

Exchange 

per  8ikk& 

rupee. 

Exchange 

per 

Farrukhftb&d. 

Madras. 

and  Bombay 

rupea. 

16       0 

Sd.  Its. 
9633 

Sd.  R9. 
1406.868 

ShUlings. 
207.616 

Shillinffs. 
194.640 

«.         d. 
2       0.91 

8.      d. 
1     11.36 

16       2 

9.708 

1417.859 

206.006 

193  131 

2       0.72 

1    11.17 

16       4 

9.783 

1428.850 

204  422 

191.646 

2       0.52 

1     10.99 

16       6 

9.858 

1439.841 

202.861 

190.183 

2       0.33 

1     10.82 

16       8 

9.934 

1450.832 

201.325 

188.743 

2       0.15 

1     10.64 

16     10 

10.009 

1461.823 

199.811 

187.323 

1     11.97 

1     10.48 

16     12 

10  084 

1472.814 

198.329 

185.924 

1     11.79 

1     10.31 

16     14 

10.160 

1483.805 

196.850 

184.547 

1     11.62 

1     10.16 

17       0 

10.235 

1494.797 

195.403 

183.190 

1     11.44 

1       9.98 

17      2 

10.310 

1505.788 

193.977 

181.853 

1     11.27 

1      9.82 

17      4 

10.386 

1516.779 

192.571 

180.535 

1     11.10 

1       9.66 

17      6 

10.462 

1527.770 

191.185 

179.236 

1     10.04 

1       9.60 

17      8 

10.536 

1538.761 

189.820 

177.956 

1     10.77 

.  1       9.36 

[Tho  old  Calcutta  gold  mubr  is  omitted  m  this  table,  because  it  bears  an  artificial 
value,  14  or  15  §Ln&s  bigher  tban  the  new  standard  muhr.] 

The  above  tables  give  intrinsic  results;  that  is,  they  exclude  all 
calculation  of  charges,  insurance,  freight,  commission,  etc.,  which  are 
of  a  variable  nature.  It  may  be  generally  assumed,  however,  that 
four  per  cent.,  or  one  penny  in  the  rupee,  wiU  cover  all  expenses  of 
remittance  to  England,  from  which  may  be  deducted  a  saving  of  six 
months'  interest,  when  comparing  the  transaction  with  mercantile  bills 
of  twelve  months'  date. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  countries  may  be  estimated  from 
the  intrinsic  and  mint  produce  of  their  coins,  thus : — assuming  the 
Spanish  dollar  to  weigh  416  grains  troy,  and  to  be  five  dwts.  worse  in 
assay,  we  have  for 

SPAIN   AND  AMEBICA. 

t  =  231.111  tolfts  in  weight, 
100  Dollars  \  «  225.858  Fd.  rupees,      \  or  deducting  duty  /  221.341  Fd.  rupees. 
(=  211.742  sikk&  rupees,    ]     of  2  per  cent     i  207.608  siki&  Bs. 

The  Spanish  dollar  forms  also  the  currency  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
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and  of  Manilla ;  and  it  is  extensively  known  in  the  colonies  of  England, 
Ceylon,  the  Cape,  Australia,  etc. 

For  the  British  colonial  possessions,  however,  an  Order  of  Council 
was  promulgated  on  the  23rd  March,  1825,  extending  to  them  the  cir- 
culation of  British  silver  and  copper  money,  and  directing  all  public 
accounts  to  be  kept  therein.  Where  the  dollar  was,  either  by  law^ 
fact,  or  practice,  still  a  legal  tender,  it  was  to  be  accounted  equivalent 
to  48,  4d,,  and  vice  v$rBd,  For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
circulation  consisted  of  paper  rix-dollars ; — ^and  Ceylon,  where  it  con- 
sisted of  silver  and  paper  rix-dollars,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other 
coins; — ^it  was  provided  that  a  tender  and  payment  of  1«.  ^d.  in  British 
silver  money  should  be  equivalent  to  the  rix-dollar.  The  sikkd  rupee 
was  to  be  allowed  circulation  at  2b.  \d,  and  that  of  Bombay  at  1«.  \\d,, 
and  the  five-franc  piece  at  4«.  These  regulations  are  still  in  force  in 
Ceylon,  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  St. 
Helena. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  kilogramme  of  standard  silver  (1-lOth  alloy)  is  coined 

into  200  francs,  and  the  kilogramme  weighs  86.744  tolas;  therefore 

i»  42.872  tolftjB  in  weight, 
s=  42.092  Fd.  rupees,     )  or  dedacting  duty  (  41.250  Fd.  rupees. 
»  39.462  8ikk&  rupees,  /     of  2  per  cent.     \  38.678  8ikk&  rupees. 

The  coinage  duty  on  silver  at  Paris  is  1^  per  cent.,  or  ^  per  cent, 
less  than  in  India ;  hence  it  will  be  found  that, 

1 00  sikka  rupees  realize  almost  precisely  250  frunos  at  the  Paris  mint. 

Minted  gold  in  France  is  worth  15^  its  weight  of  minted  silver,  or 

the  kilogramme  is  coined  into  155  napoleons  or  twenty-franc  pieces : 

the  seignorage  on  gold  is  only  \  per  cent. 

One  kilogramme  of  pure  gold  yields  81.457  gold  muhrs,  or  (deducting  2  per  cent, 
mint  duty)  79,828  ditto,  therefore 

1"=  55.819  tolfts  in  weight, 
—  47.315  old  gold  mutirs,    \  or  deduct-  /  46.369  old  gold  mrs. 

—  47.757  new  ditto,  (    ing  duty  J  46.802  new  ditto. 

»  54.313  Madras  and  Bom- (    of  2  per  153.227   Madras    and 

bay  gold  rupee,     /    cent.  \     Bombay  gold  rupee. 

CHINA. 

As  the  Chinese  have  no  gold  or  silver  coins,  but  make  payments  in 
those  metals  by  weight,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  value  of  the  tad  of 
the  sycee  and  dollar  silver  usually  current  with  them. 

100  tael  of    ( »  322.135  tol&s  in  weight »»  (120  oz.  16  dwts.  English). 
Sycee  dlTer  ay.  {  =  344.108  Fd.  rupees,     \  or  deducting  duty  /  337.226  Fd.  rupees. 
15  dwts.  Br.    (»  322.602  8ikk&  rupees,  /    of  2  per  cent.       j  316.150  s&.    rupees. 

100  tael  of    ( »  314.811  Fd.  rupees,     )  or  deducting  duty  (  308.515  Fd.  rupees, 
dollars  5  Wo.  \  ^  295.135  sIl.  rupees,      j    of  2  per  cent.       ( 289.233  s&.    rupees. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  other  places  may  in  a  similar  manner  be 
found  from  the  table  of  coins. 


* 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  INDIAN  COINS, 

When  it  was  said,  at  the  commonoemciit  of  this  paper,  that  the  rupee 
W€A  the  universal  unit  of  currency  throughout  India,  a  reservation 
should  have  been  made  for  those  parts  of  the  Peninsula  where  the 
Pagoda  and  Panam  still  circulate.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  distinct 
systems  still  prevalent,  the  Hindu  and  the  Musalmin ;  and  although 
the  former  has  become  extinct  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Hindustdn 
by  the  predominance  of  the  Muhammadan  power,  it  is  traceable  in  the 
old  coins  found  at  Kanauj,  and  other  seats  of  ancient  Hindu  sovereignty, 
which  agree  nearly  in  weight  with  the  coins  still  extant  in  the  several 
petty  Hindu  Stated  of  Southern  India. 

HraDU   STSIEK. 

The  unit  of  this  system  was  of  gold,  and  the  old  specimens  found 
bre  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  in  weight :  showing  an 
evident  connection  with  the  Grecian  drachma  and  didrachma  of  gold 
(6r  j^vao^  and  Sc^^puao^)  and  confirming  the  testimony  afforded  by 
the  device  and  symbols  of  old  Hindu  coins,  of  a  direct  descent  from 
their  Eactrian  prototype. 

As  the  Muhammadan  power  never  gained  an  entire  ascendancy  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  same  system  of  currency  continued  to  be  issued  from 
the  mints  of  a  number  of  petty  E&jships  in  Malabar  and  the  Camatic. 
The  principal  of  these  were  at  Bangalor  and  Maislir,  under  the  Ikkett 
Eaj4,  who  coined  the  Sadasiva  hdns,^  so  called  from  a  former  B&j&. 
They  bore  the  figures  of  Siva  and  P&rvatf  on  one  side,  and  a  temple  oil 
the  reverse.  During  the  usurpation  of  Hyder  'AH  and  Tipli,  BahAdurf 
imd  Bultdnf  hdns  were  struck  in  Maidur ;  the  former  are  distinguished 
by  a  ^  the  initial  of  Hyder's  name.  At  Travancore  also  a  mint  haB 
existed  for  a  very  long  period,  coining  Anandr&f  huns,  so  called  from 
a  prince  of  that  name.  The  Ikkerf  and  Travancore  mints  'are  the 
4>nly  two  now  in  existence. 

The  name  of  this  coin  among  Europeans  is  '  Pagoda,^  a  Portuguese 
appellation  derived  from  the  pyramidal  temple  depicted  on  one  side  of 
it.  The  proper  Hindu  name  is  Vardha,'  'wild  boar,'  and  doubtless 
originated  in  a  device  of  the  Boar  Incarnation,  or  Avatar,  of  Yishnu 
upon  the  ancient  coinage  of  the  Ofunatic ;  for  the  same  figure  appears 
as  the  signet  of  the  Bijds  of  that  country,  on  some  old  copper  grants 
of  land  in  the  Mackenzie  collection.'     The  Hindii  name  probably 

*  The  Yar&ha  also  appcan  on  some  ancient  silver  coins  of  Orissa.  See  Wilson's 
account  of  coins  of  this  type,  'Asiatic  Researches/  vol.'xyii.  p.  586. 
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varied  according  to  the  image  on  the  coin ;  thus  we  find  the  Ramatanka 
having  the  device  of  Kama  and  his  attendants;  and  the  Matsya'  hun  of 
Yijayanagar  with  four  'fish'  on  the  obverse.  Other  pagodas  have 
YishnUy  Jaganath,  Yenkateswar,  etc.  on  them;  those  with  three 
Swamis,  or  figures,  are  of  the  best  gold,  and  are  valued  ten  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  common  pagoda. 

'Hdn'  is  the  common  term  used  by  the  Muhammadan  writers,  and 
indeed  generally  by  the  natives,  for  the  pagoda.  It  signifies  '  gold '  in 
the  old  Camatic  language. 

The  hun  was  subdivided  into  'fanams'  and  'k&s.'  Fanam,  or 
more  properly  panam,'  is  identical  with  the  word  pan,  known  in  this 
part  of  India  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Hindu  metrical  system,  now 
applied  chiefly  to  a  certain  measure  of  kaurfs  and  copper  money. 
The  old  fanam  was  of  gold  only,  and  was  one-sixteenth  of  a  hun.  In 
the  'Lil&vatf'  we  find  sixteen  pana=one  dharan,'  sixteen  dharan^^ 
one  nishk;^  where  the  dharan  (or  dharam)  seems  to  accord  with  the 
hiin,  which,  as  before  said,  is  identical  in  weight  with  the  Greek 
drachma.  The  Ikkerf  pagoda  still  contains  sixteen  fanams:  that  of 
Yfrardf  and  Anandrdi,  fourteen;  and  the  Ealyan  pagoda,  twenty- 
eight.    The  division  adopted  by  the  English  was  forty-two. 

'Eds'  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word  EarBha,^  which  is 
mentioned  in  Colebrooke's  'Essay  on  Indian  Weights,'  as  the  same 
with  the  pan :  '  a  Earsha,  or  eighty  raktikds'  (ratfs)  of  copper  is  called 
a  pana,  or  Karsha-pana.'  ^  It  is  now  the  eightieth  part  of  a  pan,  but 
similar  discrepancies  are  common  throughout,  and  the  simple  word  is 
all  that  can  be  identified  as  having  survived  the  changes  of  system. 

As  accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Madras  in  this  currency,  the 
following  particulars  extracted  from  Kelly's  'Cambist'  will  be  found 
useful  for  reference : 

'  According  to  the  old  syitem,  accounts  are  kept  in  itar-pagodai,  fiuiams,  and  kfta. 
8  k&B  ^  1  fanam. 
336  k68  »  42  fanams  s  1  pagoda. 

The  Company  reckon  twelre  fimams  to  the  Arcot  rupee,  and  three  and  a  half  nipees 
to  the  pagoda.  The  h&zftr  exchange  fluctuates  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  £uiams 
per  pagoda,  the  latter  being  a  gold  coin,  and  the  former  of  silver ;  but  fanams  were 
also  coined  of  base  gold.  Copper  i-,  t-,  x-,  and  xx-,  k6s  pieces  were  coined  in  England, 
by  contract,  for  Madras  so  early  as  1797 ;  the  xx-k6s  is  also  called '  dodo'  and  *fal68.'  ^ 

The  star-pagoda  weighs  62*56  grains,  and  is  nineteen  one-fifth  carats  fine :  it  is, 
therefore,  intrinsically  worth  7$,  d^d,  sterling ;  but  it  is  commonly  valued  at  St, 
Many  varieties  of  the  pagoda  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  wiU  find 
their  places  in  the  Qeneral  Table. 

'  TfiWff  '  'rt^W  •  j^jSj  plnnd  of  ^jjj 
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In  1811  a  ooinage  from  Spanisli  dollars  took  place,  eonnftiiig  of  donble  rnpeei, 
nipeefl,  balTos,  and  quarten ;  and  pieooB  one-,  two-,  three-,  and  fiye-,  fanams ;  the  mpee 
weighed  186*7  grains.  A  dlyer  coinage  of  half-  and  quarter-pagodas  of  dollar 
fineness  also  then  took  place ;  the  half-pagoda  weighed  326*73  grains  troy,  and  was 
equal  to  Ij  Arcot  rupees.  By  a  proclamation  of  7th  January,  1818,  the  sUver  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  was  constituted  the  standard  coin,  and  all  accounts 
and  public  engagements  were  ordered  to  be  couTerted  at  the  exchange  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees  per  hundred  pagodas. 

The  proportion  between  the  old  and  new  currency  is  therefore  now  3}  rupees  per 
pagoda^  and  in  copper  seyenty-five  kfts  old  currency  ss  fourteen  paisit  new  currency.' 

HU8ALMAN  SY8TE1C. 

The  Musalmdn  system,  of  wluch  the  muhr  and  the  rupee  are  the 
characteristic  denominationB  of  coin,  assumes  at  the  present  day  a  mul- 
ti&rious  appearance  from  the  great  variety  in  weight  and  yalue  of  the 
rupees  current  in  dififerent  parts  of  India.  That  they  have  a  commoir 
origin ;  and,  in  fact,  that  most  of  the  rupees  now  issued  from  the  Natiye 
mints  of  Central  India  are  of  modem  date,  is  easily  proved,  since  they 
almost  all  bear  the  impress  of  Shah  'Alam,  like  our  own  coin. 

The  silver  rupee  was  introduced,  according  to  Abu'1-fazl,  by  Shfr 
Shah,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  DihK  from  Hum4yun  in  the  year 
1542.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  Arabic  dirham^  (silver  drachma),  the 
gold  df ndr  *  (denarius  auri),  and  the  copper  fiedus '  (foUis)  formed  the 
currency  of  the  Moghul  dominions.  Shir  Sh&h's  rupee  had,  on  one 
side,  the  Muhammadan  creed ;  on  the  other,  the  emperor's  name  and  the 
date  in  Persian ;  both  encircled  in  an  annular  Hindi  inscription.  Since 
'the  same  coin  was  revived  and  made  more  pure'  in  Akbar's  reign^ 
we  may  assume  the  original  weight  of  the  rupee  from  Abul-fazl's 
statement^  to  have  been  eleven  and  a  quarter  m&shas^;  Akbar*s  square 
rupee,  called  from  its  inscription  the  Jalalf,'  was  of  the  same  weight 
and  value.  This  coin  was  also  called  the  Chah&r-yirf,*  from  the  four 
friends  of  the  prophet,  Abu-bakr,  Omar,  Osman,  'Alf,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  margin.  This  rupee  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
talismanic  power. 

Concerning  the  weight  of  the  m&sha  some  difiiculty  prevails,  as  this 
unit  now  varies  in  different  parts  of  India.  Mr.  Colebrooke  makes  it 
seventeen  grains  and  three-eighths  nearly ;  but  the  average  of  several 
gold  and  silver  jalalfs  of  Akbar's  reign,  found  in  good  preservation, 
gives  15*5  grains,  which  also  agrees  better  with  the  actual  m4sha  of 

*  This  name  is  still  piwerred  on  the  Hadna  ytitk  or  Efta  pieoea. 
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many  parts  of  Hioddstan.  ^  By  this  calculation  the  rapee  originally 
•weighed  174*4  grains  troy,  and  was  of  pure  silver  (or  such  as  was  es- 
teemed to  be  pure).  The  same  standard  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  and  accordingly  we  find  coins  of  Akbar's  reign  dug  up  in 

^  The  following  arc  the  mfiiBha  weiehts  sent  home  for  examination  in  1819,  a« 
published  in  that  highly  useful  work,  iLelly's  *  Cambist*: 

*  J&lnam&aha 15.373  gn.        The  Patnamfisha  is  called...  18.5  grs. 

'    Bellary 14  687  .  The    Ben&res   from    seyeral 

M&lwa    15.833  specimens 17.7 

S6rat 15.600  The    Calcutta    mftaha,     by 

Ahmadnagar 15.700  Kelly 32.0 

Puna  15.970  Bat  probably  this  was  a  double  mftaha. 

^^e  ayerage  of  all  these  agrees  nearly  with  the  Akbari  mfisha. 

^      X  goldial&lf  of  L&hor,  rather  worn,  weighs  186*6 :  this  may  be  the  12|  m&ahacoin 

'inentioned  by  Ab6'l-&zl,  which  would  giye  fifteen  grains  for  the  m&sha. 

[  I  annex  some  incidental  information  on  the  subject  of  Shir  Sh&h's  coin-weights 
"and  Values,  which  I  had  occasion'  to  draw  up  some  years  ago.    I  insert  the  entin 
ipassaffe  in  this  place  as  farther  illostratiye  of  the  true  weight  of  the  m&sha. 
r      "1  haye  preyiously  (*  Coins  of  Path&n  Kings  of  Dehli/  Preface,  p.  yii.)  aanunedy 
from  existing  specimens  of  the  silyer  money  of  Shir  Sh6h,  that  the  orijrinal  mint 
'ftandard  of  his  rupees  was  calculated  at  an  ayerage  weight  of  178  grains,  if  not  more. 
Abfi'l-fazl>  statement  on  the  point,  scrutinized  more  critically  than  it  haa  heretofore  ' 
,.been,  affords  a  singularly  close  confirmation  of  this  inference.    I  find  it  recorded  in 
no  less  than  four  excellent  copies  of  the  original  Persian  *  Ajin-i  Akbari,**  that  the 
'  rupee  of  Akbar,  which  was  based  upon  that  of  Shir  Shfdi,  weighed  eleyen  and  a  half 
.mftshas;  the  same  weight  is  assigned  in  these  copies  of  the  MS.  to  Akbar's  jal&li, 
which  is  ayowedl]|r  identical  in  yalue  with  the  former.  ■    I  mention  this  prominentiy, 
'  as  Gladwin,  in  his  translation  (I,  ppi  29,  35,  etc.}  has  giyen  eleyen  and  a  quarter 
;  mftsl^aa  as  the  weight  of  each  of  these  coins ;  ana  Prinsep,  in  accepting  Gladwin's  . 
figures,  was  led  to  place  the  weight  of  the  old  rupee  at  nearly  four  grains  below 
'  its  true  standard. 

**  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  weight  we  are  to  allow  to  the  m^ha,  which 

Taried  considerably  in  different  parts  of  India.    Prinsep  has  determined  the  Dchli 

'  m&sha  to  be  15.5  grains,  and  amnitting  this,  the  result  shows  Shir  Sh&h's  rupee  to 

•  haye  weighed  178.25  grains  of  what  was  esteemed  pure  sUyer. 

«  The  assignment  of  15.5  grains  to  the  Shir  Shihi  m&sha  is  equally  well  borne  out 

'.  in  the  test  afforded  by  Akbar's  own  coins.    In  order  to  ayoid  the  yery  probable  error 

^  of  mistaking  the  identical  class,  among  three  but  little  yaryinff  denominations  of  the 

*;gold  coinage,  to  which  any  giyen  specimen  within  our  reacn  snould  belong^,  I  confine 

.  my  reference  to  the  silyer  money  of  Akbar,  which,  though  differing  in  its  yarious 

mintages,  in  types  and  legends,  was  preseryed,  in  effect,  uniform  in  weight  and  yalue. 

cHaisden  has  contributea  an  example  (No.  BCCCXXIY.)  of  a  sauare  jal&li  of  this 

P&dsh&h,  weighing  176.5  grains :  nad  the  tolk  at  this  time  been  nxed  at  180  grains, 

this  coin  would  contain  four  grains  more  tiian  the  law  reouired;  as  it  is,  eyen 

■  allowing  for  wear,  it  shows  a  return  of  15.3  grains  to  each  of  the  1 1^  mftshaa  of  15.5 

grains,  which  should,  under  the  higher  scale  of  weights,  originally  naye  constituted 

lis  total  on  issue  from  the  mint. 

"  The  adoption  of  this  15.5  grain  mftsha  as  a  standard,  necessitates  a  coneurrent 
.  lecogniticn  or  a  proportionately  increased  weight  in  the  tol&  as  then  in  use ;  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  the  twelye  mfishas  composing  the  tol&  to  haye  aggregated  186 
grains,  while  toe  tol&  itself  remained  at  the  180  grains  modem  usage  has  assigned 
it.  We  haye  fortunately  at  hand  a  second  means  of  proying  the  question,  in  the 
due  determination  of  the  intrinsic  contents  of  the  pieces  composing  the  lower  currency 
of  the  period,  and  the  result  will  be  found  to  show  sufiicient  confirmation  of  the 
theory  which  jdaces  the  m&sha  of  Shir  Sh6h  at  15.5,  and  the  tol&  at  186  grains  troy. 

■  QIadwiAy  '  Ayin-i  Akbari,'  I.  62,  59,  70.    See  also  note  ',  p.  5. 
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yariouB  plitees,  and  worn,  weighing  from  one  hnndr^'and  sBVcnty  toe 
one  hundred  and  soTenty-fiye  grains* 

Cabinet  specimens  of  the  coins  of  Jah4ng{r,  Shah  Jahan^  and  Anrang-^ 
zfl)  have  also  an  aTerage  weight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiVe 


Forty  dhms  of  copper,  we  are  told^  were  in  Ak'bar*8  time  eqaiyaleiit  in  account,  ^d 
ordinarily  in  exchange,  to  one  rupee,  and  the  d&ni  of  copper  iB  itself  defined  at  6 
tlinks,  or  1  tol&  8  masbas  and  7  ratis  in  weight.  The  measure  of  value  thus  specified 
la  likewise  distinctly  stated  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  preriously  existing  species  ^of 
tnoney,  which  at  the  moment  when  Ab6'l-&zl  wrote,  went  by  the  name  of  '  Dbm.' 
There  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  admitting,  almost  primdfaeie  on  the  endenoq 
ayailtfble,  that  the  cppper  piec^  clttsed  undbr  Ao».  186,  196,  Vol.  xy.,  '  Nmnismatic 
Chronicle,'  were  the  laentieal  coins  of  Shir  Sh&h,  to  which  the  succeeding  d&ms  of 
Akbar  were  assimilated';  or,  in  other  words,,  that  they  were  in  weight  and  value  (what- 
ever their  name)'  the  d&flur  of  the  Afgh&n  Sult&n.  It  is  a  nicer  point  to  determine 
the  precise^  contents  in  sprains  attending  the  original  mint  issue  of-  these  coins ;  but 
first  taking  the  figures  now  proposed  for  m&shas  and  tol&s,  we  obtain  from  1  UHk 
8  m&shasand  7  ratSs,  at  186  pef  toli^  asctm  of  323.5625  grains;  and  tbentefltrng 
this  return  of  the  actual  present  weight  of  extant  coins,  we  obtain  a  very  reasonably 
close  approximation  to  our  figured  result.  It  is  true  that  the  general  average  of^ther 
tariouB  existing  provincial  coins-  of  this  class  minted  during  the  reisna  of  Shir  Sh&hj 
and  his  Afgh&n  successora,  would  necessarily  run  somewhat  below  the  rate  of  323.5, 
grains ;  but  we  have  to  allow  a  considerable  per  ccntage  for  losA  by  w^f  in  such 
neavj  coins,  especially  composed  as  they  are  of  copper,  which  metal  would  alwayai 
contmne  more  freely  current,  and  consequently  simer  far  more  from  the  abrasion, 
incident  to  frequent  transfers,  than  the  more  carefully  guarded  and  less  readily 
Exchanged  silver  and  gold.  However,  we  may,  without  claiming  too  much  n^argin 
en  these  grounds,  fidrly  consider  ourselves  within'  the  mark  in  identifying  the  jreneni^ 
series  of  coins  under  review  as  having  originally  an  intentional  standard  of  323.5 
grains,  inasmuch  as  we  can  at  this  <&y  produce  several  specimens  of  the  coinage' 
weighing  322  grains,  and  in  one  instance  of  a  Hisslir  coin,  we  can  reckon  no  leai 
than  329  grains.  Added  to  this,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Ferishta  that  in  his  day 
there  was  a  paisfi !  (or  fixed  weight  ?  Ju^ ')  which  was  n^ted  at  If.  tol^  which,  at 
186  grains  the  tola,  gives  even  a  higher  return  of  324.5  grains.  ? 

"  At  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,^  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  cointf 
that  furnish  our  means  of  trial,  to  anything  like  so  low  a  general  average  as  would 
Admit  of  314  grains  (or  the  produce  of  the  simple  180  grains  total)  being  receivedf 
as  the  correct  issue  weight.  ' 

**  Adopting;  then,  the  rate  of  323.5  gftiins  as  the  legitimate' weight  of  these  copper 
pieces,  forty  of  which  exchanged  ^inst  a  rupee,  we  hare  A  total  of  12,940  grains  of 
copper  as  equal  to  178  grains  of  duver,  which  determines  the  relative  value  of  silver 
to  copper  as  1  to  72.7.  If  this  be  a  correet  estimate;  there  were  in  each  d&m  9.29 
chitak,*:  and  in  the  Shfr  Sh&hi  rupee  37t.8  chltals,  instead  of  the  old  320  divisbnal 
coins  of  that  name  and  value,  which  went  to  the  lighter  silver  piece  of  fbrmcr  days, 
when  also  the  domparative  value  of  silver  and  copper  stood  at  a  more  favourable  ratio 
for  the  ktter."— E.T.] 

[  Colonel  William  Anderson,  C.B.,  an  officer  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 

*  "  Jy  (Pehlvl,  ^^W  ^^^«  puhal);  2)  Obohis  et  res  qnt^vis  Qbolo  simills, 
nt  squama  piscis,  simil.  (l/«^)  Borhdni  Kfetiu.  Inde  j^i^  "•®-  Pecuni© 
defectuB^**— YuUers.  See  also  *  Jeamol  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengali'  rii-  898,  and 
FrsBhn's  *  Recensio,'  p.  207,  etc.  Aba'1-fazl  says  the  Aj  of  olden  days  was  equal  to 
four  f»16s.— Gladwin's  *  Ayin-i  Akbari,  iii.  8».    Ferishta  again  give*  1  or  4  J  tAl&s ! 
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grains  pnie/and  the  same  preyails  with  litUe  variation,  up  to  the  time 
of  Hnhammad  Shah,  in  the  ooins  of  opposite  extremities  of  the  empire ; 
or  struck  in  the  S^bahs  of  Surat,  Ahmadabdd,  Dihli,  and  BengaL 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  this  agreement : 

Akbarf,  of  Lfthor 175*0  grains.    Sh&h  Jah&ni,  of  Agra 176  0  grains. 

Agra 174-0    do.         AhmadfcMd.  174-2    do. 

Jah&nglri,  Agra  174-6    do. DiUi 174-6    do. 

. A116]i&b6d   173-6    do.         Sfirat 1750    do. 

^-.   Eandah&r.  173-9    do,         L&hor   174*0    do. 

To  which  may  be  added  from  the  Table  of  Ooins  assayed  at  the  mint,  reckoning 
pare  contents  only  : 

DihliSonat 175*0  grains.    Dacca,  old 178*8  grains. 

'Alamgir  ...  175-5    do.        Muhammad  Shfthl  170*0    do. 

Old  S6rat  nipee  174*0    do.       Ahmad  Shfih    172-8    do. 

Mur8hid&b6d  175-9    do.       Sh&h 'Alam  (1772) 175*8    do. 

Persian  nipee  of  1745  174*5    do. 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Ifoghul  em- 
perors maintained  a  great  imiformity  in  the  currency  of  their  vast 
empire.  They  were  also  tenacious  of  their  privilege  of  coining,  and 
we  find  from  Abul-f^l  that  gold  was  only  allowed  to  be  minted 
at  Agra,  Bengal,  Ahmadabdd  (in  Ghijar&t),  and  Kabul.  Ten  other 
dties  were  allowed  to  coin  silver,  namely,  Allahabdd,  Surat,  Dihlf, 
Patna,  Kashmir,  L&hor,  Multan,  and  T&nda:  while,  besides  the 
former,  twenty-eight  towns  of  minor  note  were  permitted  to  fabricate 
oopper  money,  viz.,  AJmir,  Oudh,  Attak,  Alwar,  Badion,  Ben&res, 
Bhakar,  Bhara,  Patan,  Jaunpib*,  J&landhar,  Sah&ranpiir,  S&rangpur, 

oonnexion  with  Indian  weights  and  measures,  has  fayonred  me  with  the  sabjoined 
independent  results  of  his  calculations  on  the  general  question. 

(<  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  weight  of  the  rati  may  be  assumed,  perhaps  as 
an  extreme  proportion,  as  high  as  1.93  grains,  and  the  mftsha  at  15.44  grains,  "miich 
will  giye  tiie  following  return  for  the  gdd,  silver,  and  copper  coins  of  AEbar's  time  t 

Afttbl 225  grains. 

JalMi 187     do 

fiound  muhr 169     do 

Bupee  (silyer)   , 177     do 

Dim  (copi>er) 807     do  " 

The  result  tabulatea  in  correspondence  with  these  data  appears  as  follows ; 
1    Bati        —  1,93  grains. 

8    Ratls       =    I  Mftsha     »  15.44      „ 

4    M6shas    »    1  T&nk       :^  61.76      „ 

8    T&nks*    ^    1  Tol&        »  185.2      „ 

1.666    Tol6s       «    1  Bkai^     «  807.4      „ 

30    B&ms       »    1  Ser  =         9222.0      „ 

40    8ers«       ^    1  Man        s=    368,880.0      „ 
The  relatiye  yalues  of  the  metaU  are  estimated  by  Oolonel  Anderson — 

OoldtosUyer    , 9.4  to  1 

Bilyer  to  copper   70,0  to  I       — E.TJ 


a  7T  diO  b  also  v  iSj  *  gold,  money,  a  particular  species  of  coin,' 
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Sambhal,  Eanauj,  Bantanbhor,  Hardwar,  Hissdr,  Kalpf,  Gwdliir,  Oo- 
rakhpur,  KaUnor,  Lukhnow,  Mandau,  Nagor,  Sirhind,  Sialkot  and 
Saronj.^ 

The  whole  of  the  discrepancies  which  we  now  find  in  the  rupees  of 
various  places  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  disturbances  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  empire  in  the  reigns  succeeding  Muhammad  Sb&h>  when 
numerous  mints  were  established  by  ministers  and  by  the  viceroys  of 
the  principal  Subahs  who  were  assuming  independejice ;  and  the  coin 
was  gradually  debased  as  the  confusion  tmi  exigencies  of  the  tini9 
increased.  The  Marathi  and  other  Hindu  States  also  established  mints 
of  their  own,  retaining,  for  form's  sake,  however,  the  £mperor's  name 
and  superscription,  as  a  titular  avowal  of  Dihlf  supremacy. 

We  may  thus  trace  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  causes  of  the  di£ferT 
ence  in  the  currencies  of  our  own  provinces,  and  the  happy  chance 
which  brought  those  of  Hadras,  Bombay,  and  Farrukjiabdd  tp  si^ch  close 
approximation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  irregularities  of  the  mints  had  proceeded  in 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Sh^  'Alam  is  thus  described  in  tibe  preamble 
of  Begulation  XXXV.,  1793,  the  first  which  treats  of  mint  matters : — 
^  The  principal  districts  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  had  each  a  distinct 
silver  ciirrency,  consisting  either  of  nineteenth  sun  Moorshedabadees, 
or  old  or  oounterfoit  rupees  of  various  years  coined  previous  or  subse- 
quent to  tJie  Company's  administration.'  The  circumstance  of  the 
date  of  coinage  being  inserted  on  the  coin  enabled  the  shrofii*  to  recogr 


>  [As  likdj  to  aflsiflt  tboee  wbo  would  desire  to  trace  these  names  on  the  original 
coins,  I  subjoin  an  alphabetical  list  of  Akbar's  mints  in  the  Persian  character,  czt 
tracted  from  IdSS.  of  Abfi'l-fazl's  <  Ayin-i  Akbari.' 


jyU  33 
jU\/  34 

j^bi  36 

^  37 

»j^  38 

4^laU  39 

jjL«  40 

j/\j  41 

j^jJ^  42 

[E.T.— 


'  '    •  "^  9arr4ft  *  a  mone)vchangcr.' 


^jg^?3 

^x^  24 

^^^^  26 

Ll^^  26 

jjJjl^  27 

'j^L^  28 

^yj  29 

Jjli'  30 

J^31 

^•'32 


jLe,  12 

*^  13 

iJSj  15 

2rJu\j  16 

^*3JU-  17 

j^^  18 

(*Jj?»jU-  19 

,JjbJ  20 

jy^j  21 

jy^J^  22 


c^\ 

1 

J^\ 

2 

3 

^/T 

4 

J^' 

5 

^^Wl 

6 

jfjjl 

7 

^y\ 

8 

U^^ 

9 

LwW 

10 

'    ^It^ 

U 

^ 


*^ 
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nize  each,  and  so  to  applythe  baiUL'  to  which  the  known  debaseiment  of 
each  entitled  it :  it  was  rather  a  oonvenienoe  therefore  to  restrict  the 
circulation  of  one  species  to  one  district,  although  so  much  deprecated 
in  the  Begulation  in  question.  In  exchanges  from  one  place  to  another, 
there  however,  might  be,  as  stated,  room  for  much  abuse  among  the 
money-dealers.  The  Company  resolved  to  remedy  this  evil  in  1793, 
by  declaring  that  all  rupees  coined  for  the  future  should  bear  the  im- 
pression of  the  nineteenth  year  of  Sh4h  'Alam,  and  thus,  by  its  adop^ 
tion  at  that  early  period,  it  has  happened  that  the  sikldl  rupee  is  the 
only  one  of  their  coins  which  retains  the  full  value  of  the  original  Dihll 
rupee  at  the  present  day. 

The  Surat  rupee  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  was  in  like  manner  about 
the  same  time  adopted  as. the  currency  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  :  it 
weighed  178.314  grains,  and  contained  172.4  pure,  being  thus  nearly 
equal  to  the  DihH  rupee.  By  an  agreement  of  the  English  govern* 
ment  with  the  Nawdb  of  Surat,  the  rupees  coined  by  both  were  to  cir^ 
eulate  at  par,  and  they  were  mutually  pledged  to  preserve  its  standard. 
The  Naw&b's  rupees,  however,  were  soon  found  to  contain  10,  12,  and 
even  15  per  cent,  of  aUoy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Bombay  rupees 
were  melted  down  and  re-coined  at  Surat ;  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
Bombay  mint  was  suspended  for  twenty  years,  and  the  Suratis  alone 
were  seen  in  circulation.  At  length,  in  1800,  the  Company  ordered 
the  then  Surat  rupee  to  be  struck  at  Bombay,  and  thenceforth  it  became 
fixed  at  179  grains  weight,  164.74  pure.  The  muhr  was  also  equal- 
ized in  weight  thereto.'  Lastly,  in  1829,  under  orders  from  the  Home 
Gh)venmient,  the  currency  of  the  West  was  equalized  with  that  of  Madras, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  and  muhr. 

The  Arcot  rupee,  according  to  our  Assay  Tables,  in  1788,  still  retained 
one  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  subsequently,  when 
coined  at  the  mint  of  Fort  St.  George,  it  had  a  weight  of  176.4  grains, 
or  166.477  grains  pure,  xmtil  the  new  system  was  introduced  in  1818, 
and  the  Madras  one  hundred  and  eighty  grain  rupee  was  established. 
From  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  from  commerce  between  the  places, 
the  Chittagong  and  Dacca  currency  formerly  consisted  of  Arcot  rupees ; 
and  they  were  for  some  time  coined  expressly  for  those  districts  at  the 
Calcutta  and  Dacca  mints;  the  average  of  many  of  various  denominations 
still  circulating  in  Chittagong  agrees  closely  with  the  Farrukh^b&d  rupee. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  unravel  the  progress  of  deterioration 
of  the  currency  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  more  immediate  seat  of 
revolutions  in  the  eighteenth  century.    But  one  instance  may  be  given, 

^Jl   ^  baUdf  < difference  or  rate  of  exchange.' 
<  Kelly's  <  bambiBt,'  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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in  the  Naj(b&Uui  rupee,  as  an  example  of  the  condnct  of  all  the  other 
mints.  One  hundred  specimens  of  this  species  of  rupee,  of  different 
dates,  now  current  in  Muradibdd,  were  selected  by  the  Collector  of 
Bijnor  for  examination,  in  1832.  It  may  be  observed,  enpa9$ant,  that 
many  of  the  discrepancies  in  our  Tables  between  coins  of  one  denomina- 
tion are  doubtless  owing  to  the  neglect  of  noting  the  dates  of  their 
&brication  when  sent  for  assay;  the  knowledge  of  the  variation  in 
value  of  the  coins  of  various  years,  as  before  stated,  led  to  the  system 
of  batt4  early  introduced  and  fostered  by  the  money-changers,  to  the 
perplexity  of  accounts  and  money  transactions,  and  the  nuUificaticn  of 
legislative  enactments. 

The  Najfbdbad  mint  was  established  by  Naj{b-ud-daula,  the  RohiUa 
chief  who  exercised  so  powerful  a  sway  on  the  fortunes  of  the  last 
monarchs  of  DihU.  The  BarelK  and  Chandausf  mints  were  also  under 
his  control.  The  rupees  struck  by  him  and  by  Z4bita  KhAn  were 
originally  of  the  Dihli  standard :  few  of  these  are  now  met  with,  as 
they  are  in  demand  for  silver  ornaments,  etc.  From  the  year  26  of 
Shah  'Alam  (1784-5)  to  43  (1801-2)  they  evince  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion, both  in  weight  and  fineness.  The  province  of  Rohilkhand  wair, 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  annexed  to  the  Siibah  of  Oudh,  as  shewn 
by  the  symbol  of  a  rohu  ^  fish  on  the  field  of  the  coin.  The  three  first 
assays  in  the  list  are  from  single  coins,  the  remainder  are  averages. 

Weight,  Assof,  and  Value  of  the  Nafibdhdd  rupee,  from  a.d.  1 778 

to  1801-2. 

Inscriptioii,  the  xunsX  Sb&h  'Alam  distich,  year  of  reign,  and  Hijn  date.  Sjrmbols, 
a  fish  on  the  obverBe,  a  crescent  on  the  rereise. 


Bj  whom  ootaed. 

San  or  year 

Weight 

Aisay. 

Value  or  100 

of  reign. 

Troy. 

tn  Fd.  Eb. 

Naiib-nd-danla 

20 
22 

173.8 
173.6 

11}  Br. 
13    Br. 

101  9     8 

102  2    4 

^m  *  V^l  *  ^v        VB^n      ^wW  WadbW  VvCVCVVVVVSWVVVVvV 

23 

172.2 

16}  Br. 

102     2    6 

24 

173.3 

12    Br. 

101     8     6 

Z4bita  Khftn 

25 
26 

172.4 
172.4 

10    Br. 
9    Br. 

100     2    0 
99  11     0 

29 

171.1 

10    Br. 

99     6     0 

Ghnlto  K&dir 

80 
32 

171.0 
169.6 

6}  Br. 
8    Br. 

97  10    6 
97    9    6 

33 

170.0 

7    Br. 

97    7     0 

84 

170.2 

6}  Br. 

96  14     8 

86 

170.0 

i    Br. 

97  10    0 

• 

37  39  40 

171.1 

6    Br. 

97     3    6 

41 

169.6 

3    Br. 

96    7    2  ' 

42 

169.3 

1     Br. 

94    7    9 

43 

169.0 

Stand. 

93  14    8 

»  Of^n,  ^jsj 
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Thus,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  a  deterioration  of  nine 
per  cent,  was  effected.  So  gpittdual  a  change,  however,  should  rather 
be  ascribed  to  the  malpractices  of  the  mint  officers,  than  to  any 
fhiudulent  intention  of  the  goyemment. 

The  Nawdb-Yazir  of  Oudh  had  mints  also  at  Lukhnow,  Ben&res,  and 
Farrukh4b&d :  in  these  the  same  process  was  going  forward,  until 
arrested  by  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the  English. 

The  Ben&res  mint  had  been  established  by  Baj^  Balwant  Singh, 
under  a  Sanad^  from  Kuhammad  Shah,  in  1730.  It  remained  under 
Native  management  for  twenty  years  after  the  province  was  ceded  to 
the  Company  in  1775.  The  rupee  had  the  Ml  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  grains,  and  was  2^  per  cent,  better  than  the  present 
rupee,  or  about  equal  to  the  DihU  rupee  of  that  date«  It  fell  in  value 
-subsequently  about  four  duas  per  cent.,  and  there,  of  course,  remained 
under  English  management  untU  it  was  abolished  in  1819,  and  the 
Farrukhabdd  rupee  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  Lukhnow  rupee  struck  at  the  Fatehgarh  mint  hcid  in  like 
manner  gradually  diminished  to  165.2  grains  pure,  when  the  Dodb 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1802,  and  when  it  was  assumed  as  the 
standard  rupee  of  the  new  territory'  under  the  designation  of  the 
Lukhnow  forty-fifth  san  sikka,  more  commonly  called  the  Farrukh4bad 
rupee. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  briefly  the  origin  of  the  three, 
or  rather  four,  coins  chosen  for  the  circulation  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, and  have  explained  how  it  happened  fortuitously  that  the 
Bombay,  the  Madras,  and  the  Fsirrukhdbad  (or  Sonat)  rupee  .are  nearly 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

Pure  oontenta. 
Arcot  rupee 165    grains. 

Bombay    164*7    „ 

Farrumbfed    165.2    „ 

The  alteration  of  the  standard  of  purity,  in  1818,  did  not  affect  the 
proportion  of  pure  metal,  but  the  facility  of  equalizing  the  three  coins 
had  been  observed  both  in  England  and  in  India ;  and  had  beei^  the 
subject  of  frequent  Minutes  by  the  Court,  by  the  Indian  (Governments 
by  the  Mint  Committee,  and  the  officers  of  the  mint;  and  when  Sdgar 
mint  was  established  in  1825,  it  was  ordered  to  coin  new  Farrukhabad 
rupees  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains  weight,  the  same  as  the 
standard  of  Madras,  or  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  gnuns 
pure. 

The  Benares  mint  alone  continued  to  coin  Farrukhabadfs  of  180.234 
grains  until  its  abolition  in  1829  :  and  the  Calcutta  mint  since  coined 

ianady  ^a  granti  warrant,  charter.'  >  Reg,  XI.  1805. 
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them  of  the  same  weight,  xuitil  the  opportunity  was  taken  finally  of 
equaHsing  the  whole  by  Eegulation  YII.  1833. 

A  few  words  are  now  necessary  to  explain  the  progress  of  debase- 
ment in  the  coinage  of  Haidar4bad,  Nagpiir,  Sagar,  the  Rajput  and 
other  states  of  Central  India,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  data  at  our 
command  will  permit :  they  are  chiefly  deriyed  firom  the  reports  of  the 
government  officers  in  Ajmfr,  K&lw4,  and  the  Narbadda  provinces,  to 
queries  circulated  through  tiie  Mint  Committee  in  1818  and  1823,  when 
the  important  question  of  equalising  the  coinage  of  Central  India  was 
nnder  agitation. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  none  of  the  coins  now  forming  the 
circulatian  of  Hindustan  bear  any  other  name  than  that  of  Shah 
'Alam,  and  although  we  have  no  perfect  information  of  the  origin  or 
date  of  the  mints  of  Puna,  N&gpur,  or  of  the  principal  states  of 
£ajput&na,  still  we  may  safely  assume  that,  until  the  authority  of 
DihU  was  annihilated,  the  representative  of  the  monarch  in  the  various 
Subahs,  or  provinces,  alone  exercised  the  privilege  of  coining :  and 
that  even  when  it  was  assumed  by  chiefbains  already  in  actual  inde- 
pendence, the  form  of  a  sauad  or  permission  from  tiie  Emperor  was 
obtained  by  purchase  or  extortion.  The  petty  Mja  of  Dattiab,  for 
instance,  was  indignant  at  the  supposition  that  he  had  opened  his  mint 
without  authority,^  and  of  aU  the  chiefs  within  Lieut.  Moody's  agency, 
Bdj4  Prat&p  Singh  of  Chatrapur  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  pro* 
duce  his  authority.  The  chie&  of  Jh&nsf  and  Jdlaon  cited  the  sanction 
of  the  Peshw4 :  the  Tahri  Eajd,  the  tacit  permission  of  the  English. 
Ko  notice,  however,  of  mints  was  found  in  any  of  the  sanads  or 
treaties  to  which  that  officer  had  access. 

When  first  established,  the  mints  were  no  doubt  in  most  cases  made 
the  source  of  fraudulent  profit  to  the  government,  by  the  issue  of  a  de- 
based coin,  which  was  supported  at  an  enhanced  nominal  value,  through 
the  interdiction  of  the  purer  standards  of  neighbouring  districts.  A 
Hindii  prince,  or  the  minister  who  rules  for  him,  is  in  general  a 
money-dealer ;  thus  at  Kot4  the  executive  authority  has  a  shroff  in 
each  town,  and  participates  in  all  the  benefits  arising  out  of  money 
operations  in  the  market.  In  Jaipiir  and  £ota  there  exists  an  usage 
that  the  currency  should  suffer  a  depreciation  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
third  year  after  its  issue,  and  continue  at  that  rate  during  the  reign  of 
the  sovereign;  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  it  suffers  a  further 
annual  fractional  depreciation,  which  operates  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  circulating  medium  into  the  mint  for  re-coinage.^    This  rule  does 

i  Beport  of  Lieat.  T.  Moody,  agent  at  Bang&l  and  EanUI,  17th  February,  1284* 
3  Major  J.  Caulfeild,  Politiod  Agent  in  H&routi,  Ist  Augi)«jU,^S23ft 
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not,  however,  extend  to  the  other  B4jput  states,  nor  does  any  debase- 
ment appear  in  thie  Eota  rupee  to  warrant  a  censnre  of  the  system 
there  prevailing.  It  is  such  a  measure  as  Tantia  Sindia's,  who 
abolished  the  standard  Ajmfr  currency,  and  instituted  the  debased 
Srisahi  rupee  in  1815,  on  a  false  supposition  of  increasing  his  revenue, 
that  is  so  pernicious  in  its  effects  :  or  the  more  inexcusable  conduct  of 
the  Gw&lfar  government,  which,  while  maintaining  the  currency  of  the 
capital  at  a  good  standard,  issues  inferior  coin  at  its  provincial  mints  of 
Chand^H,  and  even  coined  debased  Balas&hf  rupees  at  Grarrah-Eot^,  in 
imitation  of  the  currency  of  Kdgar.^ 

The  list  of  mints  which  have  sprung  up  in  central  India  i»  so 
formidable  that  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  classification  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilder,  in  1819,  enumerates  the  following  rupees  current  in 
Ajmfr:  old  Ajmfr,  Srfsahf,  Eishnagarh,  Eochanam,  Chittor,  Jaipur, 
Half,  Jodhpur,  Oudipur,  Shdhpurah,  Prat&pgarh,  Eota,  Bundf,  and 
Bhilwara.  Mr.  Maddock  furnishes  an  equally  long  list  from  the  Nar- 
badda:  —  Pannd,  Chatrapur,  Saronj,  Jh&nsi,  Chanda,  Srfnagar,  Nag- 
pur,  Garrah-Eot&,  BaUsdhf,  Edthgarh,  Tahrf,  Bhopal,  Sohagpur,  Sud- 
haurah,  Jalaon,  TJjjain,  Isagarh.  The  difficulty  is  also  increased  by 
the  threefold  appellations  given  to  coins :  first  from  the  place  of  fabri-' 
cation,  as  Indor,  Ujjain,  Sagar  proper,  etc. ;  second,  from  the  person 
issuing  them,  as  Sindiasahf  from  Sindia ;  BalasdM,  from  Balajf  Pandit ; 
Gaursahl  from  'Ali  Gaur,  afterwards  Shdh  ' Alam ;  Mut(-sahf,  a  well- 
known  AUahabdd  coin  of  Mr.  Achmuty;  third,  from  some  distinguish--^ 
ing  symbol  impressed  on  the  field,  as  Trisulf,  from  the  'trident'  of 
Siva ;  Shamshfrf,  from  the  figure  of  a  'sword*  on  the  Haidarabdd  coin ; 
the  Machhlfsdhf,  and  Shfrsahf,  fh>m  the  'fish'  and  'tiger'  of  the  oli 
and  new  Lukhnow  rupee,  etc.  There  are  also  other  titles  common  to 
different  localities,  as  Chalan,  'current';  HiU  'of  the  present  time'; 
and  the  distinction  into  Sans,  or  different  years  of  Sh&h  'Alam's  reign. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  Shahf  and  Sahf  attached  to  the  designation 
of  a  coin  have  totally  different  meanings ;  the  former  denoting  '  king,' 
the  latter  merely  'impress  or  stamp.'' 

The  following  notes  concerning  the  origin  of  particuliff  mints,  -an<^ 
the  amount  of  their  issue,  are  derived,  as  before  stated,  from  the  reports^ 
of  Messrs.  "WcUesley,  Molony,  Wilder,  Maddock,  Macdonald,  Caulfeild, 
and  Moody,  between  1819  and  1823. 

In  Ajmfr  the  Srfsdhf  rupee,  coined  by  Tantia,  formed  in  181^5  the 
principal  currency;  it  has  been  partially  supplanted  by  the  Farrukh-^ 

1  Maddock,  12th  June,  1819. 

'  It  is,  howeveri  doubtful  whether  the  terminal  tdhi  is  not  a  mere  vulgar  amplica- 
tion of  shdkij  the  origmal  distinction  of  rupees  being  solely  into  those  of  dil&rent 
sovereigns.  ■'•.•■ 
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ibid  rupee  since  the  proTince  came  into  our  possession.  In  Kota  there 
are  three  mints,  at  Koti,  Jantia  Patau,  and  Gangroun,  coining  on  an 
ayerage  thirty-six  lakhs  per  annum  :  the  currency  is  not  debased. 

The  Holkar  currency  of  Indor,  Hardi,  and  Maheswar,  and  the 
Ujjain  rupee,  are  nearly  at  par  with  the  Farrukbabad,  but  they  main- 
tflin  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Salimsahi  rupee,  coined  by  the  B4j& 
of  Pratapgarh,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  the  jurmurea,  150  grs. 
pure ;  the  murmurea,  145  grs.  pure,  coined  in  1810;  and  the  melah  of 
1820,  otdy  137  grs.  pure.^  The  Bajd  engaged  in  1821  to  reform  his 
coinage,  but  it  has  never  been  done. 

The  Bundi  debased  rupee  is  also  current  about  Ujjain.  It  seems 
by  the  Assay  Table  to  have  been  reformed  in  1825. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  l^arbadda  territories  were  supplied  with 
a  base  currency  struck  at  Jabalpur,  by  Nana  Ghatka,  in  1800 ;  this 
inint  was  suppressed  on  cession  to  the  English.  The  southern  part 
(Dakhantir)  had  a  rupee  of  still  lower  yalue  struck  at  Sohigpiir,  where 
a  mint  was  established  in  1810;  it  was  abolished  in  1818  by  Mr. 
Holony. 

These  rupees  passed  at  par  with  Chanda  and  Kigpiir  rupees,  the 
chief  issue  of  Berdr. 

The  Sigar  mint  was  set  up  in  1779,  by  the  Peshwi's  officer  at 
Garrah  Mandlah,  and  coined  about  seventeen  Idkhs  of  Bilisihi  rupees 
per  annum.  Its  operation  continued  under  Mr.  Maddock,  who,  to  coun- 
teract the  forgery  going  on  at  Garrah,  inserted  the  word  '  Sagar '  in 
small  English  characters  on  the  die.  The  new  Sigar  mint,  erected  in 
1824,  is  now  rapidly  removing  all  the  old  coins  firom  circulation. 

The  standard  of  the  Mar&thi  Government  of  Kigpiir,  to  which  aU 
the  neighbouring  mints  were,  doubtless,  intended  to  conform,  presents^ 
itself,  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  irregularity  and  depreciation.  Even 
after  the  establishment  of  a  British  Eesidency,  having  a  nominal  cour 
trol  over  such  matters,  a  further  debasement  to  the  extent  of  eight  per 
cent,  is  proved  to  have  been  effected,  owing  to  the  vicious  policy  of 
farming  the  mint  to  a  native  contractor  for  an  annual  sum  of  35,000 
rupees. 

In  the  Haidaribid  country,  the  government  of  the  Nizim,  or  of  his 
Hindu  minister,  has  not  been  behind  hand  with  its  Marithf  rivals  in 
the  adulteration  of  the  local  currency.  The  "weight  of  the  rupee  (174 
grains)  shews  its  original  agreement  with  the  Dihlf  standard,  but  the 
pure  metal  is  gone  down  to  147  grains;  and  by  way  of  introducing 
greater  confusion  and  vexation,  there  is  a  superior  currency  for  the 
Palace  and  the  Eesidency,  an  inferior  for  the  city,  and  a  hukm  chalanf, 

9 
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^  A.  Macdontld,  13th  Aagiut,  182a. 
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or  forced  token,  the  predae  nature  of  which  is  dabious;  the  worst 
apecies  are  struck  at  Karayanpat. 

In  Bandalkhand,  the  circulation  consisted  chiefly  of  B&la  lUo's 
rupee,  struck  at  Srfnagar,  near  Pann4.  This  mint  issued  at  the  time 
of  its  institution,  in  1794,  about  eighteen  lakhs  per  annum ;  but  after 
1819,  the  coinage  fell  to  four  Ukhs.  The  same  prince  sot  up  a  mint  at 
J&laon,  his  capital,  in  1809 :  its  issue  was,  at  first,  six  Ukhs,  and  is 
now  diminished  to  one-third  of  that  amount. 

The  Hansf  mint  of  BAo  Bam  Chand  dates  from  1780 :  it  issued 
three  likhs.  Xuar  Pratdp  Singh's  at  Chatrapur  dates  from  1816.  It 
is  said  that  Chatra  S61  used  formerly  to  coin  tiiere. 

The  mints  of  Fannd  (1780)  and  Samter  (of  1808)  were  on  a  most 
insignificant  scale,  and  have  been  put  down.  The  Dattiah  mint, 
already  mentioned,  dates  from  1784. 

With  a  view  to  the  reform,  in  part,  of  this  complicated  system,  of 
which  a  few  points  only  haye  been  brotight  to  view,  the  Govemment 
resolved  on  the  10th  September,  1824,  to  abolish  the  Fann&,  Hansf, 
J&laon,  Urcha,  and  Chatrapur  mints,  and  to  efiect  a  reform  of  that  of 
Prat4pgarh  ;  the  order  was  enforced  in  December,  1826.  The  Bhop&l 
Kawib  also  engaged  to  equalize  his  rupee  with  that  of  Indor  and 
Ujjain,  and  to  abolish  the  Bdlis^hi  mint.  It  was  thought  too  great  a 
step  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  Ndgpdr  and  Haidaidbdd  currencies ; 
and  as  the  silver  in  them  averaged  144  grains,  while  that  of  our  rupee 
was  1 65,  it  was  proposed  to  engage  the  Ndgpik  Bija  to  coin  firarteen- 
ana  pieces ;  and  the  Narbadda  Commissioner  was  empowered  to  do  die 
same  for  Jabalpdr  and  Sdgar :  but  he  had  already  made  an  arrange- 
ment,^ which,  while  it  relieved  the  ryots,  served  to  introduce  the 
new  8ixteen-^ai&  rupee  with  fsudlity :  this  was  to  receive,  for  all  settie* 
ments  made  in  the  local  currency,  100  Farrukhabdd  rupees  for  every 
120  N&gpurfs';  their  intrinsic  equivalent  being  118|.  Were  the  same 
principle  acted  upon  in  the  N&gpiir  and  Haidm^bdd  states,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  object  so  much  desired.  As  for 
the  numerous  tributary  and  subsidiary  states,  there  could  be  no  injustice 
in  refusing  them  the  privilege,  which  is  of  littie  profit,  and  which  is 
in  general  a  modem  usurpation  on  their  parts :  at  any  rate  they  might 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  universal  standard.  '  We  are  too  apt,' 
says  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  '  to  let  the  mere  exemption  from  the  printed 
code  be  taken  as  an  exemption  frt)m  all  law,  and  to  deny  to  a  large 
portion  of  India  the  benefits  it  would  derive  from  the  just  discharge  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  paramount  power.' ' 

I  Maddock,  Srd  Febmary,  1827. 

'  The  same  rate  U  nsea  in  paying  the  Bombay  troops  at  Aarangiib6d,  in  the 
GoTind  Bakhsh,  or  Haidar&b&d  currency. 

'  Mint  Committee  ReeordB,  Septcmoer,  1824. 
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The  standard  of  Panna,  under  the  Peshwi,  was  ealled  the  Anknsl 
rupee,  from  &nkus,*  the  instrument  used  bj  the  mahout  to  guide  the 
elephant ;  probably  a  symbol  marked  on  the  coin.  This  rupee  appears 
fix>m  Kelly's  tables  to  have  been  extensively  adopted  as  an  unit  in  the 
estimation  of  value  and  weight,  probably  wherever  the  Mardthf  ascen- 
dancy prevailed.  It  is  current  through  the  Dakhan  and  the  Konkan. 
The  Chauda  rupee  of  Khandish  circulates  at  par  with  it.  In  Gujardt 
there  are  several  denominations  of  rupees,  but  the  principal  is  th& 
Bdlasah(,  coined  at  Baroda. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Fatiyala,  Bhartpdr,  Dig,  and 
many  other  rupees,  the  names  of  which  denote  their  origin  and  their 
place  in  the  General  Table.  Still  less  need  we  advert  to  the  Xori, 
All^abdd,  Agra,  Sahdranpur,  Barelli,  E&lpf,  Atiwi,  Mathurd,  Pdnipat, 
and  other  rupees,  which  belong  more  immediately  to  the  Dihli  group^ 
coined  only  on  particular  occasions  or  for  short  periods,  and  the  mints 
of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  our  list. 

There  are,  hoivever,  to  the  eastward  in  Assam  a  distinct  class  of 
coins  bearing,  in  a  Bengali  inscription,  the  name  of  the  Bdjas  of  that 
province,  since  the  time  of  Bdja  Budra  Singh.  They  present  an 
example  of  good  faith  in  these  rude  people,  beiqg  in  weight  and 
purity  equal  to  the  former  Arcot  rupee  of  Dacca,  and  some  degree 
better  than  the  present  Farrukhdbdd  rupee. 

The  circulating  medium  of  Nepdl  is  also  essentially  Hind6,  and  of 
such  interest  on  that  account,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
permission  to  insert  an  account  of  the  coinage  of  that  state,  drawn  up 
by  Doctor  J.  M.  Bramley,  in  1831. 

COXNAGE  07  NEPAL. 

"  The  conquest  of  Kepdl  by  the  Goorkhas  took  place  in  the  Newar 
year  888,  corresponding  with  a.d.  1768.  Prior  to  this  epoch,  the 
valley  of  Kathmandu  was  divided  into  three  sovereignties,  Patau, 
Bhatgaon,  and  Kathmandu,  each  governed  by  a  Bdjd :  hence  on  the 
Newar  coins  the  three  series  of  Rdjds'  names  are  found.  Those  of 
Bhatgaon  are  generally  (though  not  fdways)  distinguished  by  a  shell, 
those  of  Patau  by  a  tirsool,  and  those  of  Kathmandu  by  a  sword. 

"  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  all  money  current  north  of  the 
valley  of  Nepdl,  so  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Chinese  Tartary,  to  be 
coined  by  one  or  more  of  the  Nepdl  Bdjds,  which  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable  profit  to  them :  the  Bhoteahs  giving  them  weight  for  weight 
in  silver  and  gold  dust ;  but  this  was  discontinued  during  the  reign  of 


<^T  i^f^n) 
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^njft  Mai,  the  last  reigning  Eaj&  of  Bhatgaon,  who  sent  them  such 
base  coins  as  to  occasion  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  which  was  no  sooner  discovered  by  the  Bhoteahs  than  a  deser- 
tion of  the  mint  took  place,  and  there  has  been  no  more  Bhote  coinage 
made  in  Nepdl.^  The  amount  contracted  for  on  this  occasion  was  ten 
l&khs  of  silver  mohurs,  exactly  similar  to  those  corrent  in  Nep&l.  The 
Bhotei^s,  who  now  visit  ^epdl  for  trade,  profit  by  this  spurious  coin, 
which  they  take  in  exchange  fdr  their  goods  at  five  gandas  per  muhr, 
and  they  pass  off  in  their  own  country  as  of  full  value,  or  ten  gandas. 
As  the  Bhoteahs  have  no  other  currency,  they  are  compelled  to  cut 
them  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  They  are  the  only  coin 
current  in  Lassa. 

"  The  old  coins  of  the  '  Mais,'  or  Newar  Bij4s,  are  much  valued  for 
their  purity,  and  are  worn  by  the  women,  strung  to  necklaces  or 
armlets,  as  tokens  in  memory  of  their  ancestors. 

''  Since  the  Goorkha  conquest,  the  Yikrama  era  has  superseded  that 
of  Newar  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  the  Saka,  commonly  used  in 
Hindust&n,  has  been  introduced  upon  the  coins.  Rdja  Piitinarain  id 
the  first  Gk>orkha  sovereign,  firom  whose  accession  a  regular  series  may 
easily  be  obtained.  The  inscriptions  on  the  present  pnnce's  coins  are 
Sri  Sri  Sri  Jtdfmdra  Vikrama  Sah  Ikva,  1738;  and  on  the  reverse, 
Sri  Sri  Sri  Oorakhndth  Sri  Bhavani. 

''The  gold  and  silver  coins  have  the  same  names  and  divisions 
differing  only  slightly  in  weight. 
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''  The  mohur  or  eight-anna  piece  is  the  principal  coin  in  use :  it 
.weighs  87  grains,  and  is  therefore  evidently  identical  with  the 
Muhammadan  half-rupee,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal  has  been  much 
adulterated. 

"  The  Nepdlese  procure  all  their  silver  from  China,  in  the  form  of 
stamped  lumps,  as  they  are  current  in  Lassa :  for  the  Tibetans  gene- 
rally follow  the  Chinese  custom  in  their  money  transactions  of  paying 
and  receiving  by  weight,  and  the  merchants  carry  scales  with  them 
for  the  purpose." 

There  arc  a  few  specimens,  however,  among  Dr.  Bramley's  collection 

^  Mr.  Csoma  de  Korus  statef  that  the  English  rupee  circulates  freely  through 
Western  Tibet. 
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of  a  Tibetan  silver  coinage  struck  at  Lassa,  having  an  inscription  in 
both  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters.  Mr.  Csoma  de  Koros  interprets 
the  purport  of  the  Tibetan  legend  on  one  of  these  to  be  Q^Uang  pahu, 
*  pure  piece ; '  or,  as  '  G'tsang'  is  the  name  of  a  large  province  in  Tibet, 
lying  next  to  Nepil,  it  may  mean  '  Tsang  money.'  It  likewise  bears  a 
name,  variable  on  di£Eerent  specimens,  of  former  Emperors  of  China, 
B'chah-H'chhin  and  Chhan-lung.  Besides  this,  in  letters  also,  the 
date  (25,  59,  60,  etc.)  of  the  Tibetan  or  Chinese  cycle  of  sixty  years. 

The  common  Chinese  brass  money,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre, 
is  likewise  current  in  Lassa,  as  generally  through  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  empire. 

Although  not  quite  relevant  to  the  subject  of  Indian  coin,  still,  as 
Chinese  silver  forms  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  bullion  importa- 
tion of  Calcutta,  we  may  be  permitted  to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the 
Chinese  system,  from  that  useful  compendium,  the  '  Companion  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Ealendar,'  for  1882. 

CHUTESE   CUB&EN^. 

Sycee  silver,  in  Chinese  '  Wan-yin,'  is  the  only  approach  to  a  silver 
currency  among  the  Chinese.  In  it  the  government  taxes  and  duties, 
and  the  salaries  of  officers,  are  paid;  and  it  is  also  current  among 
merchants  in  general.  The  term  Sycee  is  derived  from  two  Chinese 
words,  Se-SM,  *  fine  floss  silk,'  which  expression  is  synonymous  with 
the  signification  of  the  term  '  Wan.'  This  silver  is  formed  into  ingots 
(by  the  Chinese  called  shoes'),  which  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
office  that  issues  them,  and  the  date  of  their  issue.  The  ingots  are  of 
various  weights,  but  most  commonly  of  ten  taels  each. 

Sycee  silver  is  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  its  fineness 
and  freedom  from  alloy :  the  kinds  most  current  at  Canton  are  the 
five  following: — 

1st.  £wan-heang,  'the  Hoppo's  duties,'  or  the  silver  which  is  for- 
warded to  the  imperial  treasury  at  Peking.  This  is  ninety-seven  to 
ninety-nine  touch.  On  all  the  imperial  duties,  a  certain  per-centage 
is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  turning  {hem  into  Sycee  of  this  high 
standard,  and  of  conveying  them  to  Peking  without  any  loss  in  the 
frdl  amoimt.  The  Hoppo,  however,  in  aU  probability  increases  the  per- 
centage far  above  what  is  requisite,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  retain 
the  remainder  for  himself  and  his  dependants. 

2nd.  Pan-koo  or  Pan-foo,  'the  treasurer's  receipts,'  or  that  in 
which  the  land-tax  is  paid.  This  is  also  of  a  high  standard,  but  in-* 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Hoppo's  duties,  and  being  intended  for  use  in  the 

*  By  the  nativeB  of  India  ^T?   S&^  ArAwr/,  or  *  hoofs.* 
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province^  not  for  conveyance  to  Peking,  no  per-centage  is  levied  on  the 
taxes  for  it. 

drd.  Yuenpaou  or  Une-po,  literally  '  chief  in  value.'  This  kind  is 
usually  imported  firom  Soochow,  in  large  pieces  of  50  taels  each.  It 
does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular  government  tax. 

4th.  Ten  or  Eem-heang,  'salt  duties.'  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  these  being  of  so  low  a  standard,  the  salt  trade  being  entirely  a 
government  monopoly.     This  class  is  superior  only  to 

5th.  Mut-tae  or  Wuh-tae,  the  name  of  which,  signifying  'uncleansed 
or  unpurified/  designates  it  as  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  seldom  used, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  plating,  or  rather  washing,  baser  metals. 

The  tael  of  Sycee  in  the  East  India  Gompany*s  accounts  is  reckoned 

at  6a.  Sd,  sterling.     When  assayed  in  London,  this  metal  is  frequently 

found  to  contain  a  small  admixture  of  gold.     Mercantile  account  sales 

give  the  following  average  out-turn  of  China  bullion  remittances  to 

London,  Calcutta^  and  Bombay ;  that 

I  £  316.,  at  5«.  an  oz.  (including  1|  per  cent,  for  gold. 
100  taels  of  Sycee  yield  |  3078  mkkk.  Bs.,  or  with  charges  3062  Bs.,  at  Cfdcutta. 

( 3335  Bombay  Bs.,  or        „         3302  Bs.,  at  Bombay. 

AVA   SPECIS. 

The  Burmese,  it  is  weU  known,  have  no  coined  money,  but,  like 
the  Chinese,  make  their  payments  in  the  precious  metals  by  weight. 
Like  the  latter  nation,  also,  they  make  use  of  decimal  divisions  in 
estimating  the  value  or  purity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  systems  of 
weights  and  measure  follow  the  same  convenient  scale.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Major  Bumey,  Resident  at  Ava,  for  the  following  particulars : 

Yis,  Tikal,  and  Moo  are  the  general  terms  used  in  the  transactions 
of  commerce  and  accounts :  their  subdivisions  and  multiples  are** 

1  pe  or  be. 

2  SB  1  moo. 

2i»      1  mat. 
6  »      2  «=       1  hkwe. 
10  «      4  =      2  ^      1  kyat  or  tikaL 
1000  «=  400  »  200^3=  100  »  1  peiktha  or  vissom. 
(100  tikals  sre  precisely  equal  to  140  tol&s). 

The  expressions  employed  by  the  goldsmiths  in  declaring  the 
quality  of  bullion  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  numerals,  and 
a  few  other  words : 

rmanuM.  xbtais.  amat  txbxb. 

1.  Ta.  6.  Ehyouk.        Shwe,  gold.    (Shwenee,  red     Det,  better  or  above. 

2.  Nheet.      7.  £hwon.  or  pure  gold.)  Mee,  differing  x  or  — . 
8.  Thonn.  8.  Sheet.  Ngwe,  silyer.  Meedet,  better  in  assay. 
4.  Le.            9.  Eo.  6e  or  khe,  lead  or  alloy.  Mee  shyouk,  worse  ditto. 
6.  Nga.  10.  Tshay.  Nee,  copper.    Byoo,  tin.  Ma,  adulterated. 
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The  usual  weight  of  the  small  lumps  of  silyer  current  in  the  place 
of  coin  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  (thirty  or  forty  toUs) :  they 
bear  a  variety  of  names  from  their  quality  and  appearance,  the  figures 
given  hy  the  action  of  the  fire  upon  a  thick  hrown  coating  of  glaze  (of 
the  oxydes  of  lead  and  antimony)  answering,  in  some  degree,  the 
purpose  of  a  die  impression. 

Ban^  signifies  'pure'  or  'touch/  and  is  the  purest  obtainable  of 
the  Burmese  process  of  refinage. 

Kharoobat,  'shelly'  or  'spiral  circled,'  is  applied  to  a  silver  cake, 
with  marks  upon  its  surface,  produced  by  the  crystallization  of  the  lead 
scoria  in  the  process  of  refinement :  it  is  supposed  to  denote  a  particular 
fineness,  which,  by  Burmese  law,  ought  to  be  ten-ninths  yow^ee  in 
value,  1.^.,  nine  tikals  of  kharoobat  pass  for  ten  of  yowetnee  silver ; 
or  it  should  contain  nineteen  and  a  quarter  ban  and  three-quarters 
copper. 

Towdnee,  'red-leafed'  flower  or  star,  silver,  is  so  named  from  the 
fltarry  appearance  of  the  melted  litharge  on  its  Bur£GU)e.  Yowet  is  a 
corruption  of  rowek,  'leaf,'  and  the  word  is  sometimes  written  by 
Europeans  rowanee,  rouni,  roughanee,  etc.  Yowetnee  is  the  govern- 
ment standard  of  Ava,  and  contains  by  law  eighty-five  bab  and  fifteen 
alloy  per  cent.  Taking  it  at  nine-tenths  of  purity  of  kharoobat,  which 
last  is  94.6  touch,  its  quality  will  be  85.2  fine ;  which  closely  accords 
with  the  legal  value.  The  average  of  60,000  toUs  of  yowetnee  in 
the  late  Ava  remittance  turned  out  two  dwts.  worse  (90.8),  but 
th^re  was  a  loss  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  melting,  from  the 
exterior  scoria. 

JDain,  ihe  most  common  form  of  bullion  met  with  in  circulation,  is 
so  called  from  an  assessment,  levied  during  the  late  king's  reign,  upon 
villages  and  houses :  dain  signifying  '  a  stage,'  or  distance  of  two  miles. 
These  cakes  also  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tikals  each.  Their  pre- 
scribed legal  quality  is  ten  per  cent,  better  than  yowetnee,  which  puts 
this  species  of  silver  on  a  par  with  kharoobat.  In  practice,  however, 
the  quality  varies  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  better  (five  Br.  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  Wo.)  than  Calcutta  standard.  The  average  of 
fifty-two  lakhs  of  dain  turned  out  three  pennyweights  Br. 

There  is  an  adulterated  dain  silver,  stated  by  Major  Bumey  to  be 
similar  in  quality  to  yowetnee,  but  in  reality  much  worse  (forty-two 
and  a  half  pennyweights  worse)  lately  introduced  and  extensively 
circulated  :  it  is  made  by  admixture  of  lead,  and  is  called  Ma-daia. 

The  following  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  mode  of  evaluating 
bullion: 

^  This  word  is  synonymous  with  the  *  Bani '  of  the  *  Ajln-1  Akhari :'  Banwftri  ia 
the  Indian  name  of  the  touch  needles  used  in  rouehly  valuing  the  precious  metals. 
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Dain,  ko-moo-det,  is  Dain  nine  per  cent,  better.    (See  preyioofl  explanation.) 

„     nga-moo-det,     „      fire  per  cent,  better. 
Towetnee,  „      standard.     (Eighty-five  tonch.) 

„        Kyat-ge,  or  ta-tshaj-ge,  one  tikal  or  tenth  of  alloy  (meaning  one-tenth 

weight  of  alloy  added  to  standard). 

„        Kyook-tshay  nga-kyat-ge,  six  tens  fire  tikal  alloy  (meaning  sizty-fiTe  per 

cent,  of  alloy  added). 

»i        fi»7^»  1^^  yowetnee  (and  half  alloy). 

OtOLD,  The  purity  of  gold  is  expressed  by  moos  or  '  tenths '  only:  ten 
mooS;  '  tshay  moo/  (one  hundred  touch)  being  esteemed  pure  gold. 

'  "King's  gold/  or  standard,  is  called  Ka-moo-ta  pe-le-yowe  (nine 
moos,  one  pe,  four  seeds),  or  nine  and  three-quarter  moos  fine. 

^Merchants'  gold'  is  Ko-moo-ta-be,  nine  and  a  half  moos  fine. 
Gold  muhrs  are  called  eight  and  a  half  moos  fine  by  the  Ava 
assayers. 

The  out-turn  of  the  Ava  specimens  will  be  given  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  General  Table. 

Haying  now  adverted  to  most  of  the  groups  and  denominations  of 
money,  which  are  comprised  in  the  following  tables,  it  remains  merely 
to  explain  the  sources  whence  the  materials  for  them  have  been  col- 
lected. For  the  coins  of  the  West  of  India,  Mr.  Noton's  table,  published 
at  Bombay,  in  1821,  has  been  consulted,  and,  for  India  generally,  the 
table  published  in  Kelly's  '  Cambist,'  from  the  assays  of  Mr.  Bingley, 
at  the  Boyal  Mint ;  but  the  principal  portion  is  derived  from  the  table 
printed,  but  not  published,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Assay  Master  at 
Calcutta,  in  1833,  from  his  own  assays:. indeed,  almost  all  the  coins 
inserted  in  the  table  have  been  frequently  assayed,  and  generally  in 
large  parcels,  at  the  Calcutta,  Benares,  and  Sagar  mints. 

As  Mr.  Wilson's  table  gives  the  value  in  sikka  rupees  (of  191.916 
grains  troy),  it  has  been  necessary  to  recalculate  the  whole  column  of 
produce,  which  now,  in  the  Silver  Table,  expresses  the  value  of  one 
hundred  of  each  species  of  coin  in  the  general  standard  British  rupee 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  To  find  their  value  in  sikka  rupees 
(of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains)  it  is  only  requisite  to  divide 
the  Farrukhdb^d  value  by  sixteen,  and  deduct  the  product,  as  explained 
in  page  7. 

The  weight  and  pure  contents  are  expressed  in  troy  grains.  The 
standard  or  assay  is  given  both  according  to  the  decimal  system  and  in 
the  usual  terms  of  assaying;  viz.,  in  carats,  grains,  and  quarters,  for 
gold, — and  in  pennyweights  and  halves  for  silver, — ^better  or  worse 
than  the  standard  of  the  Company's  coins,  namely,  eleven  ounces  fine 
and  one  ounce  alloy. 

The  silver  pound  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  pennyweights,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  halves. 
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The  gold  pound  into  twenty-four  carats,  or  ninety-six  carat  grains, 
or  884  quarters. 

The  'intrinsic  value'  of  the  coins  is  the  relative  value  of  their  pure 
metal,  as  compared  with  the  pure  contents  of  the  gold  muhr  and  the 
rupee.  The  mint  price  is  two  per  cent,  less,  besides  the  charge  for 
refinage,  according  to  the  quality  of  metal,  as  stated  in  pages  9  and  12. 

To  find  the  value  of  any  number  of  rupees,  follow  the  rale  before 
laid  down ;  namely,  multiply  by  the  figures  in  the  column  of  produce 
and  divide  by  one  hundred.  For  gold  coins,  if  required  in  rupees, 
multiply  Airther  by  the  Eegulation  value,  sixteen  for  the  Calcutta, 
or  fifteen  for  the  Madras  muhr ;  or  if  the  bazar  price  be  wanted,  by 
the  bazar  price  of  the  gold  muhr  for  the  time  being.  The  decimal 
parts  of  the  muhr  and  rupee  may  be  converted  into  dnas  and  pd'fs  by 
the  Table,  page  12. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  following  tables  are  not  intended 
as  an  authoritative  list  of  the  rates  at  which  the  various  coins  are 
received  by  Government,  but  solely  to  shew  their  average  intrinsic 
produce  when  brought  to  the  mint  as  bullion  to  be  converted  into 
Farrukh&bad  rupees.  Particular  rules  have  been  at  difi^erent  times 
promulgated,  fixing  the  exchange  at  which  military  and  other  payments 
were  to  be  made,  and  revenue  to  be  received,  in  different  currencies. 

Such  was  the  list  published  in  Eegulation  III.,  1806,  which  is  now 
obsolete,  being  inconvenient  in  application,  from  its  specifying  the 
value  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale. 

The  following  rules  are  still  in  force  at  the  Government  treasuries 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency :  the  first  has  reference  to  the  old  current 
rupee  of  account,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  equal  to  one 
hundred  sikkds :  this  imaginary  money  is  now  disused,  except  in  the 
valuation  of  some  few  articles  of  the  English  market  in  the  price 
current. 

In  the  payment  of  troope  and  others  connected  with  the  Military  Department, 
111  sikk&  rupees,  sa  116  Son&t  or  Famikh&b&d  rupees. 
325  „  ««  350  Madras  and  Bombay  mpees. 

In  payments  to  others  not  in  the  military  service, 

100  6ikk&  rupees,  =  104}  Farrukh&b&d  or  Son&t  rupees. 
The  established  rates  of  batt&  on  local  currencies,  fixed  for  the  guidance  of 
reyenue  officers^  are  as  follows : 
Ben6res  and  Gaursh&hi  rupees,  at  par  with  Farrukh&b&dls. 

100  Farrukh.  Bs.  under  Got.  Orders,  1st  July,  1833 
„  „  „  29th  Jan.  1833 

»  79  »  n 

»  »  19  99 

„  „  „  1st  July,  1833 


104 

Barelli  rupees,          » 

100 

103| 

Old  Farrukh&b6d,    = 

100 

103i 

Dihli,  38th  san,       = 

100 

101 

Muhammadsh&hl,     = 

100 

101 

Old  Lukhnow,         ^ 

100 

106 

Najib&b&d,               ^ 

100 

106 

Chandausi,               =» 

100 
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120    Chanda  rupees,         =  100  Farrukh.  E* ^^^^    GoTcmment 

^®v    *JA  \  (   Ordere,    19th    August, 

Dob6ndyfC  /  \  i?^^'    •     LT^^   * 

120    N6CTfirE8.Tiz.  ^  Jabrfc,  S  -  100  do.  ^  ^  ^  MmiteTS 

,  on    T  V  1  /               ^          ,^a"??'       '^  V  Hoshang&bfid  districts 

120    Jabalptir  ropees,       ==  100  Fd.  rs ^^ 

!For  Chittagong  and 
Balliiah,     22nd     Jan., 
1833. 
120    Haidar&b&d  nipees,  =  100  Bombay  lupees,  for  payment  of  troops,  etc. 

!For  adjustment  of 
aocoimtB  of  Haidar&b&d 
Residency. 

100    The  Ikkeri,  Bhol,  Bholp&di,  Bah&duri,  and  Farnikhi  pagodas  are  taken  at 

387.2  Ankusi  rupees  at  the  Pdna  treasury.^ 
100    Gaddop&di,  Tadak,  Xadyaziaj&,  H&li,  Mod&padi,  and  Bangalore  pagodas^  at 

37d  Ankusi  rupees.    - 
100    Muhammadsh&hi  and  Yenkatapati,  at  337.2  ditto. 
100    £6j&ram  Ikkeri  pagodas,  =s  381  „ 

100    Bhatori =  325  „ 

100    Tomancein =  203  „ 

100    Harpanh&H   »  343.3        „ 

NATIVE  COFFEE  COINS. 

Our  information  regarding  the  copper  coin  in  circulation  throughout 
Central  India  is  very  limited,  but  it  is  well  known  that  as  much  per- 
plexity exists  in  the  varieties  of  paisd,  and  in  the  greater  range  of  their 
value,  as  in  the  coins  of  the  more  precious  metals ;  so  that  every  town 
and  village  almost  has  its  separate  currency,  and  its  established  nirkh,* 
or,  rate  of  exchange,  with  the  rupee,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
traveller  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  weight  they  vary  from  280 
grains  (the  Jaipur!,  etc.)  to  84  grains  (the  Maiwdrf) :  the  former  pass- 
ing at  about  35,  the  latter  at  378,  paisi  for  a  rupee.  From  the  small 
advantage  of  melting  up  copper  money,  it  happens  that  much  of  the 
circulation  in  this  metal  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  not  only  many 
ancient  Hindu  coins  are  met  with,  but  Bactrian  and  Roman  cppper 
coins  are  also  frequently  procurable  at  fairs  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  old  towns  in  Upper  India. 

The  paisd  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  the  unit  for  determining  the 
larger  weights  of  the  bdzars,  as  the  Gorakhpur  pais^,  of  which  530 
were  held  equal  to  a  passerf '  (five  sers)  at  Ghdzf pur,  and  generally 
through  the  Bendres  province.     2881  'chalans'*  of  Fatehgarh  in  like 

^  Noton's  table,  4th  Aug.,  1821.  He  states,  however,  that  the  rates  may  have 
varied  since  1812,  when  they  were  established. 
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manner  were  assumed  as  the  weight  of  a  man  in  that  district.  The 
Dihlf  paisd,  coined  till  181 8,  was  twelve  m&shas  or  one  toU  in  weight. 

The  Table  at  page  62  contains  such  a  list  of  copper  coins  as  the 
scanty  materials  at  hand  enables  us  to  supply.  Most  of  the  natLve 
paisd  contain  more  copper  in  proportion,  to  their  value  than  the  present 
Company's  coin,  which  was,  however,  originally  one  tola  in  weighty 
and  was  gradually  reduced  to  one  hundred  grains  (as  shown  in  the 
table) ;  it  is  at  present  in  fact  a  government  token,  worth,  intrin- 
sically, less  than  its  nominal  value. 

Within  the  Ceded  Territories  the  native  coins  still  predominate,  but 
the  Company's  paisd  is  now  gradually  spreading  to  westward,  and  the 
Sagar  mint  has  for  several  years  been  employed  in  converting  the 
native  copper  money  into  Benares  or  trisulf  pais4  of  one  hundred 
grains  weight,  and  sixty-four  to  the  rupee.  At  Bombay,  the  old  paisd 
have  been  bought  up  by  Grovemment,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
entirely  from  circulation,  and  substituting  the  new  coin  (described  in 
page  4).  The  Bengal  Government  have  also  recently  adopted  a  measure 
tending  to  withdraw  the  tnsdU  paisd  (see  page  8)  from  circulation,  in 
consequence  of  their  becoming  much  depreciated  in  public  estimation 
from  a  large  admixture  of  spurious  coin,  and  other  causes ;  the  Calcutta 
mint  being  ordered  to  grant  sixty-four  new  pais4  for  seventy-two 
trisulfs,  for  an  amount  not  under  twenty  rupees  in  value  brought  for 
exchange. 

SYMBOLS  ON   SHAH   'aLAM   COINS. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  the  multitude  of  coins,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  included  in  the  following  lists,  are  to  be  recogmsed  by  any 
but  a  professed  money-changer,  since,  as  has  been  observed  before 
(page  19),  most  of  them  bear  the  mere  name  and  distich  of  Shdh 
'Alam,  and  the  place  of  coinage,  being  the  lowermost  word  of  the 
inscription  (page  2),  will  seldom  be  found  on  the  face  of  a  coin 
showing,  as  is  generally  the  case,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  die. 
Many  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  in  fixing  the  localities  of 
coins,  from  this  abundant  source  of  error,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  has  not  on  all  occasions  been  made  a  primary  point 
to  ascertain  the  distinguishing  mark  of  every  specimen  collected  for 
examination. 

Some  rupees  (as  the  Salimsdh{,  etc.)  appear  to  be  only  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  imperfections  of  the  Persian  character  they 
bear;  others  have  but  a  few  discriminating  dots,  like  the  private 
marks  of  our  own  mints ;  but  the  majority  have  a  weU  distinguished 
symbol,  the  same  on  silver  and  on  copper,  by  which  they  may  be 
readily  known  on  inspection.     There  is  a  further  advantage  in  con- 
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salting  such  marks,  for  they  enable  us  at  once  to  class  together  Tariooa 
coins  as  having  been  issued  by  the  same  authority.  A  list  and  plate 
of  these  symbols,  confessedly  imperfect,  follows  the  catalogue  of  coins, 
but  it  may  be  conrenient  to  assemble  together  here  a  few  of  the 
groups,  whose  connection  is  otherwise  condrmed  by  the  preceding 
remarks  on  the  Bundelkhand  and  Bijputdna  mints. 

The  coins  of  Lukhnow,  Fatehgarh,  Azimgarh,  Barelli,  Kajibabad, 
Bendres,  and  other  places  under  the  subah  of  Oudh,  bore  the  symbol 
of  a  rohu  fish.     The  Agra  paisd  has  a  pistol. 

The  coins  of  EohUkhand,  Bhartpur,  Narwar,  etc.,  a  dagger. 

Those  of  Nagpur,  Ghanda,  Haidar4b4d,  Aurangab4d,  etc.,  a  sword, 
hence  called  '  shamshfrf.' 

Those  of  Sagar,  Jalaon,  Srfnagar,  Ealpi,  Tahri,  (the  Bdlasahf )  hare 
a  trident  or  trisul  with  a  cross  bar. 

The  coins  of  Bhop^  Bhilsd,  and  Bithgarh  are  easily  known  by  a 
rude  figure  resembling  a  coat  of  mail. 

The  !Kot4,  Bundi,  and  Pratdpgarh  coins  have  a  triple  bow  or  knot, 
sometimes  varied :  the  inscription  of  the  latter  rupee  is  in  N4gar{. 

The  Saronj,  Yazfrsdhf,  Jhansf,  Gokul,  Balugarh,  and  Gw^liar 
moneys  have  a  cinque-foil  or  star  of  five  triple-pointed  leaves,  placed^ 
as  most  of  such  devices  are,  in  the  loop  of  the  letter  (jm  «  in  {jm^^ 

The  Ajmfr,  Oudipur,  Sdlimsahf,  old  Chitor,  Bhilara,  and  Krishna-' 
gar  coins ;  and,  with  some  modification,  those  of  Jaipur  and  Mattra, 
have  a  ?l^  jhdr,  *  sprig  *  or  six-leafed  branch. 

Those  of  Madras,  Arkat,  Ohandor,  Shdhpur,  have  a  small  lotus  or 
trefoil. 

The  Jodhpur,  Kochaman,  Bapusahi,  and  Fall  rupees  have  a  kind  of 
small  soeptre  following  the  alif  of  the  word  2rL^,  8hdh, 

The  Indor  rupee  is  well  characterised  by  the  solar  effigy  of  the 
Suraj«vans(  princes;  the  Haheswarf  of  Holkar  by  the  symbol  of 
Mahddeva ;  while  the  Sr(s4h{  of  Ajmfr  has  the  word  :^  sri  on  the 
field. 

The  Jabalpur  rupee  is  distinguished  by  bearing  the  san  or  year  of 
reign  in  Kagarf  characters.  That  of  Ujjain  has  merely  four  squares,  or 
a  kind  of  chequer. 

The  crescent  and  star  are  common  emblems  on  many  coins. 

Of  the  Nepalese,  Assamese,  and  other  peculiar  types,  a  better  idea 
will  be  formed  from  the  outlines  in  the  accompanying  plate :  but  the 
following  memoranda  ^  of  the  symbols  on  the  pagodas  of  Southern  India 
will  be  useful,  as  we  have  no  specimens  whence  to  delineate  them : 

*  Extracted  from  a  note  of  Mr.  "Wilson's  *  Cabinet  Specimens.' 
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SETICES  ON   COINS   OF   SOUTHERN   INDIA. 

Madras  pa,,    a,  \      ip^^  figure  of  Yenkateswara,  and  Alamela  and  Manffam& 

Pnlk  Bunder  do.  }  i»;a  f«r«  t,v«. 

__    ,  .   ,  I  niB  two  wives. 

Venkatapati  do.  / 

Harpanh&li,  Scott,        x      j^  ^^^  ^         ^^  Nrisinha,  Lakhsml  Nrisinhi^  and  on 

1^,!TT't      rt    '      some  also  PraUipa  Krishna. 
S&hibari,  Jamsnerl,       ;  ^ 

Ikkeri,  Gontar&l,  MaisQr,  the  figure  of  TJm&  Maheswara. 

Haidari,  Sult&nl,  Bangalore,  etc. — the  letter  r. 

D6rghi,  Chitaldr&g,  the  lotus.    The  Shall  pagoda ;— the  tris61. 

Tanjore,  Gap&lli,  Gatti,  the  Eatt&r  or  dagger. 

Virar&i,  Panchakal,  Giriye  ;  a  gun. 

Ghakri,  a  Tripati  coin ;  a  diag^m  on  one  side  and  Tripundra  on  the  other. 

Gttlgi  fanam ; — a  plough. 


TABLES   OF   BULLION   IMPOBTED,    EXPOBTED,   AND   MINTED. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  with  a  view  of  furnishing  data 
for  calculating  the  numerical  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  a  statement  has  been  added  in 
two  tables  *  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  coined  at  the 
mints  of  Calcutta^  Benares,  Farrukhabad,  and  Sagar  respectively,  from 
the  year  1800,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1833,  inclusive ;  and  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  imports  and  exports  of  bullion  at  Calcutta,  extracted  from 
Wilson's  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  port,  printed  in  1828,  the  years 
since  expired  being  added  from  the  same  official  records.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  of  the  whole  bullion  minted,  a  large  proportion  has  been 
'  on  account  of  Government.'  This  has  chiefly  consisted  of  the  re-coin- 
age of  worn-out  rupees  or  the  conversion  of  native  coins,  remitted  from 
the  different  treasuries,  into  Government  standard.  The  same  process 
must  be  continually  going  forward,  inversely,  with  the  English  coin  in 
all  the  native  states,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
the  quantity  in  actual  circulation. 

The  total  value  of  the  coinage  at  the  four  mints  for  the  period  of 
thirty-one  years  has  been  53,322,600  rupees. 

The  bullion  importation,  vid  Calcutta,  from  1813-14 

to  1831-32  is  valued  at  sikkd  Es.  355,837,644 

From  which  deducting  the  exports  for  the  same  period,         65,391,544 


Leaves  bullion  disposed  of  in  the  countiy sikk^  Es.  290,446,100 

1  [These  are  omitted  as  the  totals  and  results  are  incorporated  in  the  succeeding 
observations.] 
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The  coinage  of  the  several  mints  for  the  same  term 
of  eighteen  years  was  as  follows  : 

Calcutta  mint 203,615,962     4     5 

Benares  mint 88,829,359     0     6 

Farmkhdbid  mint 47,252,842     9  11 

Sdgarmint 4,324,775     9     9 

Making  altogether,  fractions  omitted 343,522,940 


Being  an  excess  of  one-fifth  above  the  import,  or  Es.  53,076,840 

The  coinage  of  the  native  mints  may  be  jointly  estimated  at  one- 
half  of  our  own,  which  will  give  a  rough  total  of  50  karors  of  rupees 
for  18  years,  or  three  karors  per  annum  for  the  coinage  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency ;  being  150,000  per  diem  for  200  working  days. 


Table  0/  tht  Gold  Coins  0/  India. 


Ahmad  SbUi... 

Aibar  

AkbBT.jaljalUi. 


BatAriaii,i7S3.. 
„        1796.. 


Bombaj,  old.. 
later. 
iiew(td.l800 
do.  1830 

Caicntta,  old  aU. 
,  new  atd. 

Bihli 

Hddar&bU 

Jaioagar 

LaUmaw 

Uadra^[oldrup«e 
Pana  mnhr 

Ei»i 


n,1770 
anothe 

BniiamiilB 

S(iret  (BTerase). 
ShUi  Jah&D 


Behldnri  (HiUn 

DharwSr 

Darbtrl 

Durgi  pagoda  . 

another 
FaiTokh!  (Okiieoti 
HaipllnhUf,  old. 


„        donble.. 

„  rtar.aToraH! 

Huhammadah  Uii 


207.00 

W.l  2i 

86.1 

176.27 

93.937 

106.874 

1S9.00 

fl.2  0* 

100.0 

1S9.00 

84.732 

98.361 

186.60 

B.2  0 

100.0 

186.60 

09.430 

113.089 

173.fiO 

■W.6  0* 

70.0 

121.61 

64.769 

73.662 

173.00 

W.2  2I 

81.0 

140.11 

74.666 

84.921 

168.*4 

B.  I  1 

96.9 

163.17 

86.966 

98,896 

242.60 

W.3  11 

77.9 

188.90 

100.666 

114.479 

243.60 

■W.4  0 

76.0 

182.70 

97.361 

110.726 

214.2S 

■W.6  0 

70.8 

173.01 

92.198 

J04.867 

177.00 

B.  0  3i 

168.70 

89.903 

102.243 

174.99 

w.a  0 

83:3 

146.82 

77.709 

88.377 

179.00 

atandarS 

91.9 

164.68 

87.759 

99.807 

180.00 

81.7 

166.00 

87.929 

100.000 

190.801 

B.  1  3i 

09.2 

189.40 

100.S84 

114.786 

204.710 

standi 

01.7 

187.66 

100.000 

113.727 

167.00 

B.  1  2* 

98.2 

168.96 

87.373 

99.364 

172.18 

B.ioi 

96.1 

16S.46 

88.171 

100.263 

174.99 

B.O  2 

93.7 

164.06 

87.428 

99.398 

186.00 

B.  1  31 

99.2 

164.70 

87.771 

90.820 

180.00 

standard 

01.7 

166.00 

87.929 

100.000 

169.65 

B.  2  0 

100.0 

169.66 

86.023 

96.694 

167.60 

B.O  3 

9fi.l 

159.21 

84.846 

96.486 

121.6S 

W.4  3 

71.1 

86.48 

46.087 

62.326 

190.2S 

B.  I  2 

98.2 

186.80 

99.647 

113.212 

191.00 

B.  1  2 

98.7 

188.60 

100.463 

114.236 

178.26 

W.O  0 

91.1 

162.47 

86.682 

98.466 

178.00 

itandaLrd 

01.7 

163.17 

87.307 

99.307 

168.00 

B,  1  3 

B9.fl 

167.60 

89.316 

101.676 

B2.46 

W.4  SI 

71.1 

37.30 

19.876 

21.708 

52.87 

W.22I 

81.0 

42.82 

22.818 

26.962 

62.71 

w.i  2J 

84.6 

44.61 

23.776 

27.032 

«l.fi2 

W.3  3 

7S.0 

38.42 

20.473 

23.280 

60.53 

W.2  2i 

81.0 

40  96 

21.830 

24.827 

61.SB 

W.2  1* 

82.3 

42.42 

22.606 

2S.714 

61.46 

W.4  01 

W.I  iJ 

74.7 

38.46 

20.496 

23.316 

S2.eo 

86.7 

46.32 

24.153 

27.466 

60.76 

W.32I 

76.8 

39.00 

20.783 

23.833 

Sl.IO 

w.so* 

79.2 

40.46 

21.668 

24.520 

62.40 

w.a  ij 

81.6 

42.71 

22.762 

26.884 

62.60 

W.l  8* 

84.4 

44.30 

23.606 

28.851 

62.00 

w.i  3 

84.4 

43.87 

23.380 

26.589 

46.83 

standard 

B1.7 

42.01 

22.387 

26.464 

01.64 

standard 

B1.7 

84.00 

44.764 

60.927 

62.40 

W.2  2 

81.2 

42.66 

22.780 

25.907 

60.63 

W.2  3J 

79.4 

40.14 

21.388 

24.327 

46.30 

W.4  0 

76.0 

S8.97 

18.104 

20.686 

Coined  at  ^ihll, 
Afrra,1660 
ditto  at  Uhar. 


ie,16BoDi.K8. 

coined  here. 
Legal  value,  16  S». 
Date  not  giten. 

Struck  at  JaipOr. 
Pan  fonteiiti  h  In 

Legal  Tains,  16  Ba. 


From  Kelly. 

Current  in  3  drat 

[and  Gnjarit. 


[tUn  coined. 
Travancore  K&J&, 
Under  Haidar. 


[n  Eamktic,  acarce 
Coined  at  Chllal- 


at  Bellary 


Trichinopoljr. 
Ezcban^  atMa- 
dnta,  3J  nipeea. 

Coined  by  Mah. 
•All  Khtn,  Na- 
tw&botEambtie. 
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DeaominAttoii. 


npatpagoda 
Inovo 


Naidi 

Pedatol&. 
Paliam 
Porto 

Pulkbunder 
Sadaki,  doable... 

S&tt&ri 

Shir  Kh&ni 

Scott 

Srayanur .. 

another 
Star  (see  Madras) 
St.  Thom6....... 

S(ib&ri.  I  pagoda 

Sult&ni 

Trayancore. 
Venkatapati 


PANAM  OS  FANAM 


Aparanj 

Arialur 

Chakri 

Contar&i 

Gattl 

Gulgi 

Gop61i,old  

„      now 

K&liam,  orK&li. 

Panchkol 

Salem 

Suli  

Tanjore 

Vlrarfeya 

Wodiar 


FOREIGN  GOLD 
COINS. 

DonbloonSpanish 

„    1786tol826 

„    Chili,  1823 

„Colambial826 

„    Peru... 

Ducat,  Dutch 

Guinea,Eneli8h. . 

Sovereign,  aitto 

20  franc,  French 

Johannese,  Portg. 

Moidorc,  ditto... 

Sequin,  Venetian 

Tom&n,  Persian . 

Oopang,Japanold 


Weight 

in 
gnliii. 


52.82 
62.50 
51.80 
52.21 
51.50 
105.75 
50.00 
49.50 
52.23 
50.46 
51.50 

75.83 
26.20 
52.40 
51.00 
51.47 

2.68 
5.34 
5.31 
5.85 
5.39 
5.62 
5.15 
5.15 
6.44 
5.61 
4.69 
5.15 
5.46 
5.85 
5.44 


416.50 
417.00 
417.00 
417.00 
417.00 

53.50 
129.50 
123.25 

99.57 
222.50 
124.00 

52.40 

73.00 
273.00 


in 
cmr.gn. 


2| 
3 

3J 
2 

2 


c.  grs. 
W  .1  3 
W.  1 
W.  8 
W.  7 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  8  8 
W.  1  3 
W  6  3 
W.  2  OJ 
W.  4  0 

B.  0  3i 
W.  1  l| 
W.  1  21 
W.  2  l| 
W.  8  3 


2 
2 
0 
0 


W.  0 
W.ll 
W.16 
W.  8 
W.ll 
W.IO 
W.16 
W.16 
W.13 
W.IO  -. 
W.15  ij 
W.16  0 
W.15  0 
W.IO  3i 
W.ll  2 


U 
1 

2 

0 

2 

2i 


0  2 


\  1  Oi 

^  1  oJ 


w. 
w 
w 

w.  1 
w.  1 

B.    1  2\ 

standard 

standard 

W.  0  If 

W.  0  01 

standard 

B.    1  3f 

B.    1  0| 

W.  1  2 


3 


» 


new 20176  |w!  6  0 


Toaeh 
or  pure 
sold  In 

100 

parte. 


84.4 
84  9 
55.2 
58.8 
85.4 
85.4 
76.0 
84.4 
63.5 
82.6 
75.0 

95.1 
86.2 
84.7 
81.8 
76.0 

89.6 
43.7 
25  0 
58.3 
443 
48.9 
22.9 
25.0 
35.4 
46.6 
27.9 
25.0 
29.1 
46.6 
43.7 


89.6 
87.0 
87.3 
84.4 
87.0 
98.2 
91.7 
91.7 
90.0 
91.4 
91.7 
99.7 
96.1 
85.5 
66.7 


Pore 
oonteuta 

in 
grainB. 


Intrinsic  mine  of  100. 


44.57 
44.57 
28.60 
30.73 
43.99 
90.33 
38.02 
41.77 
33.19 
41.65 
88.62 

71.60 
22.58 
44.35 
41.70 
39.14 

2.44 
2.33 
1.33 
3.41 
2.38 
2.15 
1.18 
1.29 
1.92 
2.65 
1.31 
1.29 
1.59 
2.72 
2.38 


373.11 

362.70 

363.79 

351.4 

362.0 

52.3 
118.70 
113.10 

89.62 
203.38 
113.67 

52.27 

70.15 
233.20 
134.50 


InOaloai- 
toOold 
Ifuhr*. 


23.752 


In  Madnw 
or  BomtMjr 
goldrapoM 


27:010 


23.751 

23.599 

15.240 

17.332 

16.390 

18.640 

23.442 

26.655  ! 

48.136 

64.748 

20.262 

23.042 

22.257 

25.316 

17.686 

20.119 

22.196 

25.247 

20.583 

23.406 

38.159 

43.399 

12.030 

13.692 

23.635 

26.873 

22.224 

25.270 

20.856 

23.724 

1.279 

1.517 

1.244 

1.415 

0.708 

0.805 

1.819 

2.068 

1.271 

1.445 

1.465 

1.666 

0.629 

0.715 

0.686 

0.783 

1.026 

1.166 

1.410 

1.603 

0.696 

0.792 

0.686 

0.780 

0.848 

0.964 

1.452 

1.651 

1.267 

1.441 

198.834 

226.125 

193.286 

219.826 

193.865 

220.473 

187.662 

213.296 

193.286 

219.826 

27.996 

31.844 

63.258 

71.945 

60.271 

68.644 

47.757 

64.313 

108.381 

123.258 

60.673 

68.886 

27.853 

31.673 

87.382 

42.511 

124.806 

186.272 

71.676 

81.666 

[Kh4n  Chitor. 
By  Patch  Ulla 
Near  Trichinopoly 
A  Portufueae  coin 
Same  as  Madraa. 

Coinod  at  S&tt&ra. 

Same  asPoito  Koto 


[MaliapoT 
Double  pagoda  of 

Coined  by  Tipd. 
Anandr&i,«tw  ootoed 
At  Yenkat^ri. 

[their  parity. 
So   called    from 
Near  Tanjore. 
Tripati  coin. 
Ikkeri  or  Mais6r. 
Tripati— ChitaTd. 
Marked  with  a  roae 
At  Madhyargnn, 

near  Euaalor. 
Anandr&i  £anam. 
Coimbatore. 
Coined  at  Salem. 
Tinivclly. 

Malabar. 
Ditto. 


Net  prodnee  of  too  at 
Calcatte  In  •ikka  rn- 


At  17  tts.  per  gold 
(dednotinffooitD- 


mnhrtdi 

■Kedntx, 

3312.676 
3220.146 
3229.791 
8124.646 
3220.146 

466  413 
1053.879 
1004.116 

796.632 
1806.628 
1009.146 

464.031 

622.786 
2079.268 
1194.123 


(To  convert  the  decimals  into  ftufrs  and  p&*is,  see  Table,  page  12 ;  for  explanation  of  the 
present  table,  see  page  36.) 
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Since  the  Table'  of  Gold  CoinSy  page  43,  went  to  press/  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  of  adding  largely  to  its  contents,  from  the 
examination  of  a  remittance  of  725  old  gold  muhrs  sent  from  the 
general  treasury  to  be  melted  and  re-coined.  On  a  laborious  scrutiny 
of  them,  many  pieces  of  all  the  emperors  of  Dihlf,  since  the  time  of 
Akbar,  were  discovered ;  and  a  few  anterior  to  that  monarch :  besides 
a  large  store  of  Bhopdl,  Jaipur,  and  Kota  or  Bundi,  muhrs,  easily 
recognised  by  their  respective  symbols.  The  whole  were  weighed  and 
assayed,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  supplement,  arranged 
in  two  classes,  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  second, 
alphabetically,  in  that  of  the  localities.  As  there  was  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  many  of  tjiem,  in  which  part  of  the  name  was 
wanting,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  accompany  the  table  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  inscriptions  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  gold  coins  of 
each  monarch,  from  Akbar  downwards.  Some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen, 
have  two  or  three  different  forms,  which  is  very  perplexing  to  the 
examiner.  The  term  S&hib-kir&n'  (lord  of  the  kirdn,  or  'fortunate  con- 
junction of  the  planets')  was  first  applied  to  Taimur;  afterwards  to 
Shah  Jah^n,  as  Sdhib -kirdn  Sanf  (the  Second) ;  and  lastly  to  Mu- 
hammad Sh4h. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  the  gold  muhrs  in  the  present 
table  agree  very  nearly  together  in  weight  and  value  :  and  the  average 
value  of  100  may  be  taken  as  equal  precisely  to  100  Bombay  and 
Madras  new  gold  muhrs  (or  gold  rupees  as  they  are  anomalously 
styled).  The  Calcutta  gold  muhr  has  no  equivalent  in  the  list :  it 
would  therefore  be  no  innovation,  but  rather  a  restoration  of  the  former 
system,  which  prevailed  for  three  hundred  years  unremittedly,  to  abolish 
the  Calcutta  gold  muhr  of  204.71  grains,  and  adopt  in  its  place  the  180- 
grain  muhr  of  Southern  and  Western  India  for  the  standard"  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  Thus,  were  the  sikka  rupee  abolished,  there  would 
remain  but  one  gold  and  one  silver  coin  throughout  British  India,  both 
containing  the  same  weight  of  precious  metal,  so  that  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  would  be  at  once  known ;  the  present  nominal  rate  of 
sixteen  rupees '  might  still  continue  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  muhr, 
since  the  value  of  gold  is  permanently  risen  nearly  to  that  extent. 

1  [I  haye  allowed  this  to  stand  as  it  appeared  in  the  original,  as  it  did  not 
aeem  that  any  material  object  would  he  gamed  by  an  incorporation  of  the  two 
Tables  ] 

>  [The  old  muhr  sells  at  17.8,  its  legal  itLfe  being  16  rupees.  The  influx  of 
Australian  gold  has  of  late  considerably  reduced  the  relative  value  of  that  metal  in 
the  b&z&rs  of  India.] 
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.insckipnons  on  hxthss  of  the  moohul  empeeobs. 

Akbar. 
Obverse: 

fc^jU  *Ll  jb  j^\  jL4dE^  ^^^\  J3U- 

'  The  glory  of  the  faith,  Mahammad  Akbar,  the  yictorions  emperor.' ' 
Beverse :  The  Kalimah. 

This  inscription,  though  apparently  so  common^  is  not  mentioned  in 
Abu*l  Fazl's  list  of  the  royal  coins ;  the  specimens  vary  in  date  from 
972  to  986  A.H. 

Jahangib. 

'  Jah&ngir  Sh&h,  son  of  Akbar  B&dsh&h.    Struck  at  Borh&npCir,  May  God  pre- 
serve Mm.' 

Shah  Jahan. 
(*0)  A  plain  disc — 
Obverse:  the  Kalimah, 

M 

'There  is  no  God  but  God,  etc.    Struck  at  Burh&npCir  in  Ilahi  year  82.' 
Reverse: 

<The  bright  star  of  the  foith,  Muhammad  Sh6h  Jah&n,  Gh&zi  Sfthib-kirin  the 
second.' 

{b)  The  chahary&rf  muhr — 

Obverse :  A  square  centre,  containing  the  Kalimah ;  around  which 
are  the  names  of  the  four  companions  of  the  prophet,  Abubakr, 
'Omar,  'Osm&n,  and  'Alf. 

Eeverse :  Same  as  before  :  '  San  jalus  v.' 

(0) 

Obverse  :  A  lozenge  shield,  containing  the  Kalimah,  around  which, 
'Zarb  Allah4b4d,  san  1031.' 

Eeverse:  As  in  the  other  specimens. 

An&ANOZIB. 

Obverse : 

'  Sh&h  Aurangzib  'Alamgir  issued  coin,  brilliant  as  the  sun.' 


1  [(^  V.C  is  more  properly  '  a  wanior  of  the  faith,'  and  in  this  sense  we  most  under- 
stand its  application  on  these  coins.] 
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Beverse: 

(jMy\^  fjL^'s:^^  ijM^^  i^i^  ^^Vir^^  ^^^  jSsm*^  ^-;^ 

<  Hinted  at  the  seat  of  the  £hil&&t,  Akbar&b&d,  the  year  of  the  reign  of  fortunate 
anociations.' 

Bahaduh  Shah. 
Obverse : 

urr  iU-j  ^fjU  *iiji;  jjiyj  ju  i\j^  ^J^  ^ 

<  AiupiciouB  coin  of  Sh&h  'Alam  Bahfcdor,  Biidsh&h  Gh&zl.    a.h.  1123/ 
Reverse: 

w^^     •  .♦    •  •  •  v^ 

'  Strack  in  the  favored  city,  year  of  the  reign  5/ 

JahIubIb  Shah. 
Obverse: 

urp  dU»jb  ^^jUiLi  jb^i^^  ^1m^ 

'  The  father  of  Tictozy,  the  Emperor,  Jah&nd6r  Sh&h  Gh&zi,  strack  coin  in  ailTer 
and  gold,  lesembling  the  sun  and  moon.    a.h.  1124.' 

Eeverse :  As  in  Aurangzfb's  coins. 

Fabbukhsxa. 
Obverse: 

*  By  the  grace  of  God,  the  monarch  of  aea  and  land,  FamikhsSr,  struck  silyer 
and  gold  coin.' 

Eeverse: 

jbT^l^aiL^  ^1s:)1^1j  S-^  (jm^U  (^>^:^^  {J**J^  ^  <^^^ 

<  The  sixth  year  of  his  prosperous  reign.    Minted  at  the  seat  of  the  Khal&fat, 
Sh&h  Jah&n&b&d  (Dihll). 

Muhammad  Shah. 

(«) 

Obverse : 

*  W  iU-j  t^U  *U»jU  jjI^  ii\J^  x^jB^  ^J^  ^ 

*  Auspidons  coin  of  Muhammad  Sh&h,  the  yictorious  emperor,  17th  year.' 
Eeverse :  As  usual ;  sans  2  to  17. 

(>) 

The  same  inscription  with  the  addition  of  ^JU  ^|^   c^'Cfc-l^ 
chiefly  of  the  year  12 ;  a  debased  coin. 

1  [  This  legend  is  ordinarily  peculiar  to  Ahmad  Sh&h.] 
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(0 

Obverse : 


I 


unl^^    ^?Ju^   -^jij^ 

'The  fkther  of  yictory,  defender  of  the  Faith,  Muhammad  Sh&h,  struck  sUyer 
and  gold  coin  resemhling  the  sun  and  moon.' 

Ecyerse :  As  in  (a  ) ;  and  of  yarious  yeara. 

Ahmad  ShIh. 
Obverse :  Same  as  the  coin  of  Famikhsfr,  with  exception  of  name  : 

Beverse :  As  usual. 

'Alamgis  II. 

There  are  also  three  varieties  of  inscriptions  on  his  coins  (the 
reverse  of  aU  being  as  usual). 

Obverse : 

JU^JU  t/jU  *LijU  CJ;\^  ^ 
'  Fortunate  coin  of  B&dsh&h  Gh&zi  'Xlamgir  the  second.' 

(>) 

Obverse: 

r  <u^ 

<The  &ther  of  justice,  chosen  of  the  faith,  Sh&h  'ilamgir  II.  B&dsh&h  Ghfizi. 
(May  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom!)'    Sans  2  and  8. 

(") 

Obverse : 

*  Chosen  of  the  faith,  'Alamgir  the  second,  struck  coin  in  the  seyen  climes,  shining 
like  the  sun  and  moon.'    ▲.h.  1170  to  1173.    Sans  3  and  6. 

Shah  'Alah. 
Obverse : 

Reverse: 

The  same  as  on  the  Company's  coin,  explained  at  page  2.     AU  later 
than  the  19  th  san,  bear  the  symbol  of  a  royal  umbrella. 

1  [  I  distrust  this  reading ;  but  not  having  the  original  coin  to  refer  to,  I  do  not 
venture  to  amend  the  attribution. — E.  T.] 
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[I  cannot  well  afford  the  space  requisite  to  complete  the  list  of  the 
coinage  of  the  lioghol  Emperors  of  Hindustdn;  but  I  venture  to 
insert  the  legend  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  coin  in  the  whole 
series ;  together  with  two  novelties,  hitherto,  I  believe,  unpublished. 

I.  Silver  coin  of  N^  Jah&a  Bfgam.  Struck  by  order  of  Jahingfr, 
A.H.  1034.^ 

Obverse : 
Be  verse: 

S-r^f^ jybi  c-^    j^j  ^  vj:^1  aLi^I^^  jXa^ 

A  second  coin  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  same  date  is  seen  to 
have  been  minted  at  Ahmad&bdd. 

II.  Silver.  Mur&d  Bakhsh.  Three  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
1^0  date. 

Obverse :  Square  area — ^The  Ealimah. 

Margin — ^The  names  of  the  Four  Companions  of  the  Prophet. 

Beverse :  Square  area, 

fc^U  *LijU  (jSdBT  S\y  Jc4.«r^ 
Margin: 

izijy^  v>   ui-ii^  ^  jm  y\ 


III.  Silver.    Baff^ud-daij&t.      Five  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
A.H.  1131. 

Obverse : 

Beverse: 

^jw^U  ^JL^:.A^  (jMj^  4^^'  <*^-»  <-rir^ 

Other  specimens  bear  the  names  of  L&hor  with  J^)wl^&UMb^; 
and  DihU  under  the  style  of  jbUly:>-»l&  ^lU)l  jb  .— E.T.] 


*  [Manden,  p.  635 ;  Anquetil  da  Perron,  p.  221  ;~LfLlior,  a.h.  1085.] 
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SuppUtnentary  Table  of  Indian  Gold  Coins, 
(The  letters  (a)  {b)  and  {e)  refer  to  the  inscriptioiia  in  pagee  46  to  48,) 


Denomiiuttion. 


Jal&l-ad-dln  .... 
'Alfe-ud-dln    .... 
Taimtir  Sh&h.... 
Akbar,  average  ... 
single.... 


Jah&ngir    

Sh&h  JahlLn(a)... 
(Jb)  chahfrr-yfiri. . 


Weight 

in 
grain*. 


» 


(e)  lozenge  shield 
Patna 


donhtM  * 

Aurangzib,  plain. . 
sans  6  to  61  .. 

Agra    

Et&wa 

DihU    

L&hor 

Stirat  

san29«  

Aurang&b&d . . 
Ehujistah 

boni&d 

Hnlt&n    

Bah&durShlOi  ... 


Jah&nd&r  Sh&h ... 

Farmkhsir,  san  6 . 

L&hor 

Muham.  Sh&h  (a) 
{b)  sans  2  to  17... 

Agra    

Allah&b&d  . 
(e)  ArUt  

Ben&rcs   .... 

Isl&m&b&d  , 

Ujjain 

Et&wa 

[e)  san  12 


163.80 
166.60 
167.40 
162.44 
166.60 

166.90 
168.66 
168.20 
168.40 
166.68 

170.70 

164,70 

168.68 
168.29 
162.00 
168.20 
167.66 
167.60 
170.20 
164.00 

164.67 

166.60 
168.66 
168.S6 


167.26 

167.33 
168.00 
167.12 
168.07 
164.79 
166.70 
166.30 
167.30 
168.30 
166.90 
167.90 
164.70 


AMsyin 


B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


B.  2  0 

B.  1  U 

B.  1  3| 
standard. 

B.  1  Si 

B.  1  32 

W.  2  2 


B. 

2  0 

B. 

1  2 

B. 

2  0 

B. 

2  0 

B. 

2  0 

B. 

0  2J 

B. 

2  0 

W. 

2  3| 

Toiioh 

or  pun 

gold 

in  100 

pwrta. 


94.6 
94.2 
96.1 
100.0 
97.4 

100.0 
97.4 
99.8 
91.7 
99.6 

99.7 

81.3 

100.0 

98.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.6 

JIOO.O 

79.7 


Pan 
oonteati 

in; 
grainfl. 


164.84 
166.96 
169.12 
162.44 
161.29 

166.90 
164.26 
167.76 
164.37 
166.16 

169.37 

133.82 

168.68 
164.78 
162.00 
168.20 
167.66 
168.43 
170.20 
130.69 

164.67 

168.70 
167.23 
163.63 


167.26 

161.23 
161.87 
161.90 
163.69 
163.07 
166.40 
160.24 
167.30 
166.98 
164.29 
167.46 
144.12 


IntrinBf  0  Talne  of 
100. 


InCM. 
muhn. 


82.616 
83.646 
84.796 
86.666 
86.961 

88.942 
87.634 
89.402 
82.263 
88.008 

90.266 

71.313 

89.890 
87.812 
86.330 
89.634 
89.371 
84.430 
90.700 
69.644 

87.756 

84.672 
89.119 
87.146 


89.128 

86.922 
86.263 
86.278 
87.236 
86.900 
88.141 
86.391 
89.166 
88.987 
87.661 
89.241 
76.800 


In  Had. 
or  Bom. 
goldn. 


93.843 
96.128 
96.436 
98.448 
97.760 

101.162 
99.660 

101.674 
93.661 

100.090 

102.647 
81.102 

102.230 
99.867 
98.182 

101.939 

101.606 
96.021 

103.162 
79.204 

99.803 

96.182 

101.363 

99.108 


101.364 

97.717 
98.106 
98.122 
99.200 
98.830 

100.241 
97.113 

101.394 

101.203 
99.671 

101.493 
87.344 


Semarics. 


A.  D.  1288  ? 
Ab<i'l  Mnzaffiar. 
▲.D.  1396,  Dihli. 
A.D.  1666,  DihU. 
Injured  by  solder 

of  ring. 
At  Barh&npfir. 
Plain  field. 
S<}inre  shield. 
Vitiated  by  solder  ? 
Struck  at  Allah&. 

b&d. 
Supposed       from 

s^bol  39. 
Probably  foi^ged. 

Several. 

Dihli,  A.H.  1076. 

1100,  these   vary 

only  in  the  place 

of  coinage. 


No  place  of  coin- 
age, others  Dihli. 
A.H.  1097,Lfihor? 


Sh&h  'Alam  i.; 
struck  at  'Sliu- 
jistah  buni&d,' 
(Dihli),in  1123. 

Struck  at  Jonp6r, 
1124. 

Dihli,  A.H.  1126. 

Struck  at  Dihli. 
(Average.) 


Sanl. 

San 20.  Seep.  21. 

}  Dacca  or  Dihlf. 


Ill-executed,  Dih- 
li^ marked  ^^. 


The  cotaB  marked  thui  *  appear  to  be  forgeries :  there  are  twentynwven  of  them  bearing  the  raper- 
■cription  of  Auraogslb,  badly  executed,  uid  nine  having  that  of  Farmkhtlr,  and  the  date  a.b.  1128^  with 
the  name  san,  Jalds  88,  althongh  the  latter  emperor  only  reigned  elz  yeart. 


^  This  debased  mvhr  is  very  peenliar  :Mt  was  probably  coined  under  Harathf  influence-there  were  eighty- 
three  of  the  sort*  all  of  the  tame  date. 
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1 

InMulo  Tiliw  of 

Deoomiiuittan. 

WelfHt 
ta 

Anajln 

Toneh 
or  pure 

Pore 
oootanto 

1M^ 

Bomarts. 

gnina. 

car 

r.gn. 

m 
gnins. 

InCM. 

In  Mad. 

pvta. 

sold 

or  Bom. 

mulirt. 

goldrs. 

Ahmad  Sb&h 

167.6^ 

B. 

1    3 

99.0 

165.90 

88.410 

100.547 

,    Barh&np6r  ... 

169.80 

B. 

2   0 

100.0 

169.80 

90.487 

102.909 

'Alamg^r  u.  san  1 

167.30 

B. 

1  3J 

99.2 

165.99 

88.458 

100.602 

StruckatDihll  (a). 

san3    

167.78 

B. 

1  3 

99.0 

166.03 

88.478 

100.624 

Inscription  lb). 

JL.K,  1170- 

*                »   / 

1173 

167.50 
168.00 

B. 
B. 

12* 
1  3 

98.4 
99.0 

164.88 
166.25 

87.867 
88.595 

99.929 
100.757 

Inscription  («). 
Stmck  at  Siw&i. 

yar.  sans 

Sh6h'AlRm,DihU 

167.41 

B. 

1  1* 

97.4 

163,05 

86.890 

98.818 

Present     inscrip- 

sans 3  to  16| 

tion.  Seepage  2. 
With  the  chhata. 

sans  19  to  34 

166.31 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

162.85 

86.783 

98.696 

Barh&np(ir  ... 
Farra^&b&d . 

169.50 

B. 

134 

99.5 

168.62 

89.857 

102.192 

Same  as  old  Bom. 

165.76 

standard? 

91.7 

151.94 

80.968 

92.084 

?  Ayeraffe  of  16. 
Under  we  Naw&b. 

Lnkhnow 

166.80 

B. 

1  3| 

99.2 

164.07 

87.435 

99.438 

SArat,  san  19. 

170.16 

B. 

99.8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.863 

Same  as  old  Bom. 

Akbarll 

166.60 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

166.60 

88.782 

100.970 

With  dagger. 

Zoeal  CMd  (hint. 

Agra  

164.79 
162.00 

B. 
W. 

1  3 
10  0 

99.0 
50.0 

163.07 
81.00 

86.900 
43.165 

98.830 
49.091 

Mnhammadsh&hi. 
Debased?  false. 

Allah&b&di    

Ark&t,M.S.8anl. 

166.30 

B. 

1  oj 

96.4 

160.24 

85.391 

97.113 

Mohammadsh&hi. 

Ben&reSy  san  20... 

167.30 

B. 

2  0 

100.0 

167.30 

89.155 

101.394 

yt 

Bhop&l,  san  27  ... 
Barn&np(^r 

167.60 

B. 

1  H 

96.4 

164.01 

87.402 

99.400 

Ayerage  of  149. 

169.50 
167.90 

B. 
B. 

1  3} 
1  3} 

99.5 
99.8 

168.62 
167.46 

89.857 
89  241 

102.192 
101.493 

Same  as  old  Bom. 

Mnhammad  Sh&h 

and  Farmkhsir. 

Et&wa 

Farra^&b&d 

165.75 

91.7 

151.94 

80.968 

92.084 

Company's      new 

• 

standard.  ? 

Isl&m&b&d,Dacca? 

168.30 

B. 

1  JJ 

99.2 

166.98 

88.987 

101.203 

Muhammadsh&hi. 

Jaip(ir,  san  8 

166.60 

W. 

2  0 

100.0 

138.83 

73.985 

84.141 

?  False  money. 

san  22 

168.11 
167.94 
168.12 
167.80 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

168.11 
167.94 
168.12 
167.80 

89.589 
89.498 
89.590 
89.421 

101.888 
101.784 
101.889 
101.697 

These  are  ayerages 
of  many,  all 
new  coins  of  the 
Jaipur  mint. 

Has  tne  same  sym- 
bol 

Known  by  the 
Kot4  and  B6n- 
di  symbol. 

san  23 

san  24 

yar.  sans 

Siw&i,san  18. 

168.10 

B. 

131 

99.2 

166.79 

88.881 

101.083 

Kot&,sansltol8. 

167.08 

B. 

1  0 

95.8 

160.12 

85.329 

97.043 

San  19 

166.72 

B. 

1  2i 

98.2 

163.68 

87.225 

99.199 

Lnkhnow,  old    ... 

165.80 

B. 

1  31 

99.2 

164.07 

87.436 

99.438 

Machhllsfthl. 

new 

165.65 

B. 

1  2 

98.5 

163.07 

86.898 

98.828 

Shirs&hi. 

Ujjain,  san  2 

166.90 

B. 

1    2; 

98.5 

164.29 

87.551 

99.671 

Mnhammadshfihi. 

Patna,  Sh&hjah&n 

170.70 

B. 

1  3} 

99.2 

169.37 

90.266 

102.647 

?    (From    symbol 
89,  p.  67.)       . 

S&gar  ?  marked  m 

164.70 

B. 

0  oi 

92.2 

151.83 

80.912 

92.019 

This  monogram  is 
unknown. 

S6gar,  Silnagar?. 

166.25 

B. 

1  2 

98.0 

162.79 

86.750 

98.669 

With  the  trisCil. 

S6rat,  san  19 

170.15 

B. 

1  3i 

99.8 

169.71 

90.438 

102.853 

Old  Bombay. 
Xhurshid  Shfrh. 

Pesh&war  

164.00 

r  the  levei 

W. 
ralco] 

8l| 
[nmnsof 

56.7 
this  tab 

93.10 
leieepsM 

49.615 
)as;andf 

66-424 

(For  explanation  o 

or  oonyerUng  deolmals  into  iaU 

and  pAls,  see  the  Table  atpage  ISJ 

^  The  insorlptlon  on  this  coin,  of  wUeh  there  are  three  specimens.  Is  yeqr  badly  ezeonted;  the  pieees 
jure  most  probaolj  foned. 
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Table  of  the  Silver  Coins  of  India. 

(To  find  the  yalue  in  8ikk&  rupees,  deduct  one-sixteenth  from  the  value  in  Farrukh&b&d 
rupees :  the  latter  are  the  same  as  Madras  and  Bombay  rupees.  For  the  Talue  in 
£  sterling,  diride  by  10.) 


Name. 

"WtAgbt. 

Auay. 

Touch. 

Pare 
ooaienU. 

Intrliurfe 

value  of 

lOOb 

Benwrks. 

Airrarupee  

Ornins. 

171.62 
178.00 
179.92 
180.75 
174.77 

177.25 

174.50 
168.60 

168.17 
168.00 
172.03 

179.50 
176.25 

177.25 
172.00 
178.50 
162.38 
176.40 
177.25 
174.00 
177.25 

172.89 
171.47 

188.00 
173.89 
173.13 

172.20 

172.78 

169.33 
173.573 

174.05 
178.20 
173.40 
169.90 
173.90 
173.50 
174.20 
174.00 
174.75 
176.50 

Dwta. 

Br.      7 
Wo.    4.5 
Wo.  17.5 
Wo.  15 
Br.    12 

Br.    15 

Br.    14.5 
Wo,  11 

Wo.  27.5 
Wo.  21 
Stand. 

Br.    16 
Wo.    7.5 

Wo.  14.5 
Br.      3.5 
Br.      24 
Wo.  81.5 
Br.      7.5 
Br.    10 
Br.    11 
Br.    11 

Br.      4.5 
Br.      3.5 

Wo.    4.0 
Br,      9.0 
Br.      9.5 

Br.      7 

Br.     7.5 

Wo.  17.5 
Br.     7.5 

Br.      8 
Br.    15 
Br.    13 
Br.    12 
Br.    12.5 
Br.    13 
Br.    10 
Br,      6 
Br.    11.5 
Wo.  11 

94.5 
89.8 
84.4 
85.4 
96.7 

98.0 

97.7 
87.1 

80.2 
82.9 
91.7 

98.5 
88.5 

85.6 
93.1 
92.7 
57.7 
94.8 
95.8 
96.2 
96.2 

93.5 
93.1 

93.3 
95.4 
95.6 

94.6 

94,8 

80.2 
94.8 

95.0 
98.0 
97.1 
96.7 
96.9 
97.1 
95.8 
94.1 
96.5 
87.1 

Ondna. 
162.33 
159.83 
151.81 
154.39 
168.94 

173.70 

170.57 
146.82 

184.89 
139.30 
157.70 

176.61 
156.05 

151.77 
160.17 
160.85 
93.71 
167.26 
169.86 
167.47 
170.60 

161.25 
159.68 

169.20 
165.92 
165.55 

162.88 

163.78 

142.88 
164,63 

165.35 
169.59 
168.34 
164.24 
168.47 
168.44 
166.94 
163.83 
168.56 
153.70 

Fd.  Ha. 
98.381 
96.864 
92.004 
93.568 

102.390 

105.272 

103.376 
88.982 

81.751 
84.428 
95.573 

106.974 
94.578 

91.982 

97.076 

97.484 

56.793 

101.340 

102.948 

101.500 

103.396 

97.729 
96.775 

102.545 
100.556 
100.334 

98.716 

99.258 

86.592 
99.716 

100.215 
102,782 
102.025 

99.537 
102.100 
102.084 
101.177 

99.303 
102.159 

93.153 

Struck  at  Agra  by  } 

Gujar&t  and  Cutcn. 

Formerly  coined. 

Present  currency. 

Coined  for  city  cur- 
rency. 

(Equal  to  IHhU 
standard,  1750.) 

Same  as  Dihli  rupee. 

Sri  s&hi,  cmn.  cur- 
rency introduced 
by  Tantia. 

orB4p6B&hi  ? 

Coined  in  1792. 

Sans  18,  21,  and  26, 
(1778-86). 

Equal  to  the  S&.  rup. 

Coined  at  Kaira,  Gu- 
jar&t. 

Coined  at  Pitlad,  do. 

Standard  of  Puna, 
also  called  Chin- 
suri. 

Coined  in  Calcutta 
for  the  Dacca  and 
Katak  districts, 
also  the  old  cur- 
rency of  Madras. 

The  Slirat  Arcot, 
mentioned  in  Reg. 
XXXV.  1793. 

The  Madras  dol.  m. 

Formerly  cur.  here. 

Coined  at  Pondi- 
cherry. 

Uncertain  (fromChi- 
tagong). 

'Forshi^  of  Reg. 
XXXV.  1793. 

Probably  forged. 

Brought  to  Chita- 
gong  by  sea. 

Cxurent  in  the  ndley 
of  Assam  and  the 
neighbouring  dis- 
tricts: coined  at 
Rangpfir  andJTor- 
hat 

Restored  to  throne 
in  1793, 

An686hi  ?    Gujar&t, 
Baroda,  Kaira,etc. 

Ahmadab&dold  ... 
old  ... 
new ... 
h(ai... 

Ahmad  Sh&h   

Ahmadnaear,  old... 
Ajmlr,  old  ? 

Sris&hi    ... 
32nd  san  .. 
AUah&b&d   

'Alamffir  II.  1759 . 
Atiftsahi   

Ankusi,  old 

new    

Aracan,  (Mng,)    .„ 
Ark&t,  (Company's) 

1759 

1782 

1788 , 

old  

1766 

new 

Katak    

French  

GamWl 

Phunhi 

nncertain  

Jah&zt   

Assam,  mixed 

Rudra  Singh... 
Siya  

Pramatta  , 

Rftiendra  

Lakhsmi    

Gauiinlith 

Bharat  

Ash&s&hl 

lABLB  09  aiLY£S   C0IKS» 
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Name. 

Weight. 

▲uagr. 

Touch. 

Pure 
flftfitfrntt. 

Intrlntio 

▼alue  of 

100. 

EeoDurici. 

Anrang&b&d 

GTKlns. 

170.86 

177.00 

172.30 

169.21 
162.14 
169.00 
171.90 
169.28 
177.06 
177.50 

199.00 
204.00 
171.30 
171.82 

175.00 
175.00 

174.76 

180.234 

174.00 
168.90 
169.62 
169.01 
173.61 
171.38 
169.25 

171.86 
156.67 
178.33 
178.75 
179.00 

180.00 
171.56 
172.82 
407.99 
178.50 
178.50 
175.i56 
163.79 
174.66 
178.80 

280.00 
179.666 

Dwta. 
Wo.  23.5 

Wo.  14.5 

Wo.    5 

Wo.    8.5 
Wo.    6.6 
Wo.    6 
Br.      4.15 
Br.      5.0 
Br.     7.5 
Wo.    8.5 

Wo.  20.5 
Wo.  30.5 
Wo.  10.0 
Wo.  14.5 

Br.    12 
Br.    11.6 

Br.      9.5 

standard 

Br.    11 
Wo.  21.5 
Wo.  12.5 
Wo.  16.5 
Br.      6.5 
Wo.    6 
Wo.    6.5 

Br.    10 
Wo.  19.5 
Br.    12 
Wo.    2.5 
Br.      0.5 

standard 
Wo.    7 
Br.      7 
Wo.    5 
Wo.    1.5 
Wo.    7 
Wo.  15 
Br.    85 
Br.      9 
Br,      8.5 

Wo.  11.7 
Br,    15 

81.9 

85.6 

89.6 

88.1 
89.4 
89.2 
93.5 
93.7 
94.7 
88.1 

83.1 
79.0 
87.5 
85.6 

96.7 
96.5 

95.6 

91.7 

96.2 
82.7 
86.5 
84.8 
94.4 
89.2 
89.0 

95.8 
83.5 
96.7 
90.7 
92.0 

91.7 
88.8 
94.6 
89.6 

9ia 

88.8 
85.4 
95.2 
95.4 
95.2 

42.9 
98.0 

Ondns. 
139.89 

151.56 

154.35 

149.12 
144.92 
150.69 
160.80 
158.61 
167.84 
156.42 

165.41 
161.07 
149.89 
147.12 

169.17 
168.875 

167.00 

165.21 

167.47 
139.69 
146.65 
143.81 
168.47 
152.82 
150.56 

164.70 
130.89 
172.39 
161.99 
164.68 

165.00 

152.26 

163.46 

365.49 

162.51 

158.42 

149.957 

155.93 

166.66 

170.23 

120.17 
175.923 

Fd.  lU. 

84.787 

91.849 

93.546 

90.426 
87.828 
91.328 
97.453 
95.945 
101.720 
94.801 

100.254 
97.621 
90.841 
89.165 

102.525 
102.348 

101.285 

100.134 

101.500 
84.663 
88.882 
86.901 
99.299 
92.616 
91.249 

99.819 
79.325 
104.282 
98.176 
99.200 

100.000 
92.273 
98.622 

221.514 
98.490 
96.011 
90.880 
94.602 

101.005 

103.171 

72.828 
106.620 

Coined    by  Goyind 

Bakhshi,  (Haidar- 

&b6d),  see  Goyind 

Bakhshi. 
Coined   at   Baroda, 

from  san  4  to  18. 
Mulhars&hi     (Uol- 

kar). 
Old  coinage  of  Sftgar, 

current  in  Gurrah 

and  Bundelkhand. 
Cnr.  in  B^hilkhand. 
Ayeraffe  of  4  l&khs. 
Now  disappearing. 
Present       currency 

(1821). 
See  Babfis&hi. 
Coined  by  the  Dutch 

East  India  Comp 
Near  Ahmadnagar. 
Current  at  P6iu^  in 

Concan,  etc. 
Under  natiye  daroga. 
By  Reg.   II.  1812, 

oblique  milling. 
Ayerage    of  rupees 

brought    for    re- 
coinage. 
The  late  Farrukh&- 

b&d  rupee:   mint 

abolished  in  1830. 
Current  in  Ajmir. 
Mint  under  Bhop&l 

Nawfcb. 
Reformed  in  1887. 
Coined  at  Bhop&l. 
(Reformed  in  1827, 

see  'Bhilsa.') 
Ayerage    of    many 

Iftkhs. 
014  Sfirat  rupee. 
Ditto  debased. 
Coined  at  Bombay 

and  at  Calcutta. 
Present  standard. 
Current  in  Ajmlr  and 

Bundelkhand. 
Brazilian  dollar, 

Coined  at  Baroda. 

Also  called  <Parkl,' 

coined  by  Sindia 

in  Kh&naesh. 
Persian  Gulf. 
The  old  Hurshidfr. 

b&d  19th  Ban  sik- 

kfc  rupee. 

fi&b&86hi 

Bairalkot&    

Bftlftsfthi  

Barelli 

Baroach,  old 

new 
Baroda 

Batayia,  1763 

1803  

Bhat6r 

Bil&p6r    

Ben&reSy  old 

old  stand 

since  1800 

1819-1829 

Bhikanir 

Bhilftra    

Bhilsa,  old  

another    ... 
new 

Bhopfrl 

another   ... 
Bhartp6r 

Bindr&ban    

Bombay,  old 

1800 

1829 

BOndS,  1819 

1825 

Brazil,  Pataka 

Brodera,  old 

new  

Balabs&hi 

Bunder,  tuks&l 

Gam&li  ...1 
Bftrhlinptir  ........J 

Basra    

Calcutta,  old 

I 
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Kama. 


Calcatta,  new 

present.. 

Cambay    

Caltoi 

Gejlon 

Chambagondi  

Ghanda    

1819.24  ... 

1825 

Chand^ri 

Chandoli  

Chandfirl 

another . . 
another . . 

Chandrapdr 

Chinsiui  

Chitor  

Chaur&si 

Chaund&  

Chandausiy  san  29. 

Chalani    

Suluki 

Ch»PP^    

Eatak  

C&lpi    

ChatrapCir    

Dacca  

Deiff 

Dihll    

Muhammad  Sh&h.. 
83th  san 

Dollar,' Spaoiah ... 


N.  American 

Dntch  guilder 

English  shilling ... 

crown 

£t&wa 

French  5-franc  ... 


Weight. 


Grains. 

191.916 

192.00 


178.00 

172.66 
134.00 
138.32 
171.00 

166.42 
169.70 
165.16 
173.00 
170.16 
172.00 
168.70 
169.70 

163.00 
166.60 
172.60 

169.67 
171.75 
164.85 
171.10 

160.71 
169.47 
172.60 
172.18 

169.07 
169.00 

179.30 

169.70 
172.40 
173.30 
172.80 
173.00 
417.60 
416.68 
416.00 

416.00 
161.00 
87.26 
436.36 
171.80 
386.86 
884.60 


Stand. 
Stand. 


Wo.  16 

Wo.  24 
Wo.  24 
Wo.  6 
Wo.  16 

Wo.  13 
Wo.  4 
Wo.  16.6 
Br.   1.6 
Wo.  14.6 
Br.   1 
Wo.  2.6 
Wo.  1 

Wo.  19 
Wo.  6 
Br.   3 

Wo.  28.6 
Wo.  3.6 
Wo.  13 
Wo.  9.6 

Wo.  27 
Wo.  28.6 
Br.   6 
Br.   6.6 

Wo.  11.6 
Wo.  8.6 

Br.  12 


Wo. 

Br. 

Br. 

Br. 

Br. 

Wo. 

Wo. 

Wo. 

Wo. 

Wo. 

Br. 

Br. 

Br. 

Wo. 

Wo. 


7.6 

13 

12.6 
8 

6.6 
4.6 
4.6 
6 

6 

1.6 

2 

2 

1.6 

4 

4.6 


Tondi. 


91.7 
91.7 


86  4 

81.7 
81.7 
89.6 
86  4 

86.3 
90.0 
84.8 
92.3 
86.6 
92.1 
90.7 
91.3 

83.8 
89.6 
92.9 

79.8 
90.3 
86.3 
96.6 

80.4 
79  8 
94.1 
94.3 

86.9 
88.1 

96.7 

88.6 
97.1 
96.9 
92.9 
94.4 
89.7 
89.8 
89.6 

89.2 
91.1 
92.6 
92.6 
92.3 
90.0 
89.8 


Pore 
Oontento. 


Oraina. 

176.923 

176.00 


162.04 

141.01 
109.43 
123.91 
146.06 

143.54 
162.78 
162.72 
169.66 
146.69 
168.38 
162.88 
164.86 

136.61 
149.16 
160.28 

136.31 
164.94 
142.18 
160.67 

129.23 
135.22 
162.44 
162.33 

146.88 
148.98 

173.32 

160.26 
167.37 
167.88 
160.66 
163.27 
874.87 
374.27 
872.21 

371.26 
144.63 
80.70 
403.63 
168.66 
347.26 
346.26 


Intrinafo 

value  of 

100. 


Fd.  Be. 
106.620 

106.666 


92.167 

86.460 
66.323 
76.074 
87.917 

86.991 
92.563 
92.559 
96.766 
88.299 
95.989 
92.666 
93.849 

82.736 
90.397 
97.140 

82  004 
93.901 
86.171 
96.497 

78.324 
81.954 
98.447 
98.880 

89.021 
90.261 

106.044 

91.064 
101.437 
101.806 
97.809 
98,961 
227.194 
226.830 
226.684 

226,000 
87,508 
48.909 

244,624 
96.096 

214.360 

909.242 


By  Reg.  XIV.  1818  J 
By  Reg.  VII.  1833, 

all    receivable    at 

par. 
Current  in  Naw&Vs 

district. 

The  rix-doUar  of  U, 

Discount  of  2  percent. 

with  Ankusi  rupee. 
Current  in  N&gpftr 

and  the  Narbaad& 

One  of  Sindia's  mints 

Gw&li&r  rupee. 

Khfrndesh  standard, 
curreitat  in  N.  Con- 
can,  at  par  with 
Ankusi  rupee. 

Average. 

Same  as  Ankusf  of 

Puna. 
Current  in  Ajmir. 
Ikkert 

Same  as  Chanda  ? 
CoinedbyZ&bita-khftn 

in  Rohilkhand. 
Haidar&b&d. 


Ark&t  rupee  coined 

at  Calcutta. 
Bundelkhand. 
R|n&  Prat&p  Singh, 

Bundelkhand. 
Same  as  the   sikk6 

rupee. 
Near  Bhartpfir. 
See  Sonlit,  and  the 

various  stibahs  ? 


Since  1772,  by  law. 
Average  in  England. 
Since  1812,  average 

of  Calcutta  assays. 
ByUnitedStateshiw. 
By  law,  162  grs. 
(Previous    to    1830 

nearly  8  dwts.  Br.) 
In  the  Dolib. 
By  French  law. 
By  Calcutta  assays. 


'  Tl)9Statida>4of  ISlS-lBIOwaarei^apeniiyvrelcht  too  fne,  fn  oo^ieqiieiioe  of  an  error  tn  tiia  ol4  ataadaxA 
plafte  of  ^nsl<uw},  Vo  wbleh  the  aaeajra  of  India  were  referred.  The  proper  oorreetlon  haa  now  heen  Introdneed 
labotii«g«ntrlea:  «nd  H  baa  been  to  the  aaaaja  in  thia  table  made  prior  to  UM. 

S  Tbe  doOan  of  the  independent  ataiee  of  Mexieo*  BoUvi*.  GhiH,  and  Pern,  are  of  the  Muna  weisht  and  value 
aa  the  Bpaalah  dollar;  U^jr  varied  dnrlng  the  rey<ritttlonai7  period. 
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Fatk '111  BbUii  ... 
another ... 
▲.H.  1244 
1245-48... 

Farnikh&]>ftd398an 

Company's 

new  standard... 

present  

GeneraQj 

German  crown 

Ghatsan  mpee 

Goa  

Gohnn6M    

1  to  15  san... 

chanr&   

thnmkCL 

16th  san    

tris6U    

Goknl  rupee 

Gomans&hi,  1819... 
1826 ... 

Gopftls&hi  

Gnramatkal,  1 

2 

3 

GoTindbakhahljl... 

2... 

1832... 


GwWMur    

Garrahkot6, 

Hill 

Hatras 

Holkarsfthi 

Hnkail 

Hnrda 

Haidar&b&d,  1 

2 

3 

1823 

1832 


Watfift. 


Gnlns. 

167.71 
143.39 
105.50 
106.12 
169.40 

173.00 

180.234 
180.00 
167.20 
483.00 

480.45 
173.31 
168.50 

174.43 

174.18 

174.62 
173.06 
172  80 
171.25 
172.98 

172.50 
172.30 

172.00 
170.00 
170.80 

171.50 
170.50 
169.38 


171.30 


171.60 
168.60 

172.60 
172.59 
174.10 

173.50 

170.60 

173.88 
172.66 
170.20 


dwte. 
Br      7 
Br.      9.6 
Br.      4.5 
standard 
Br.     6 

Br.      9.2 

standard 
standard 
Wo.    8 
Wo.  20 

Wo.  20.5 
Br.      9 
Wo.  12 

Br.    11.5 

Br.      7 

Br.      8.5 
Br.      4.5 
Br.      8 
standard 
Br.      5 

Br.  3 
Wo.  24.6 

Wo.  18.5 
Wo.  89.6 
Wo.  20 

Wo.  26 
Wo.  19 
Wo.  25 


Br.      6 


Br.  9 
Wo.    1 

Wo.  22.5 
standard 
Wo.  17 

Wo.  17 

Wo,  18  6 

Wo.  18 
Wo,  21 
Wo.  36 


ToQCh. 

Pore 
eontonta. 

Intrlnalo 

Taliuof 

100. 

94.5 
95.6 
93.6 
91.7 
94.1 

Oraina. 

149.17 

137.12 
98.64 
96.36 

153.23 

Fd.  Bs. 

90.406 

83.100 

59.810 

58.400 

97.073 

96.5 

165.215 

100.144 

91.7 
91.7 
88.3 
83.3 

166.215 
165.00 
147.69 
360.84 

100.144 

100.000 

89.511 

218.691 

83.1 
96.4 
86.4 

357.81 
166.37 
145.58 

216.866 

100.222 

88.230 

96.6 

168.26 

101.971 

945 

164.74 

99.833 

95.2 
93.5 
92.9 
91.7 
93.7 

166.16 
161.87 
160.56 
166.98 
162.17 

100.702 
98.110 
97.309 
96.139 
98.283 

92.9 
81.5 

160.28 
140.35 

97.140 
85.063 

84.0 
75.2 
83.3 

144.41 
127.86 
142.33 

87.520 
77.487 
86.262 

81.2 
83.7 
81.2 

139.3 

142.79 

137.62 

84.451 
86.542 
83.406 

94.1 

161.31 

97.763 

95.4 
91.3 

163.73 
163.84 

99.27 
93.240 

82.3 
91.7 
84.6 

152.03 
158.20 
147.03 

86.082 
95.881 
89.106 

84.6 

146,75 

88.942 

84.0 

143.15 

86.757 

84.2 
82.9 
77.0 

145.93 
143.16 
131.19 

88.440 
86.765 
79.611 

Late  king  of  Persia, 

died  in  1833. 
Struck  atHamadfrn.i 
Struck  at  Shirfiz. 
Old  natiye  currency, 

ayerage. 
45th  sanliUkhnowBa. 
ofReg.XLy.1803 
By  Reg.  XI.  1819. 
By  Beg.  VII.  1833. 
G&m&fi  Ark&t. 
Legal  yalue  by  con- 

yention  of  1763. 
By  Calcutta  assays. 
29thsanBeg.IILl806 
Imported  at  Bombay 

as  bullion. 
Sh&h'A]am?Ben6re8 

mint ;  ekaurd,  broad 
7%umkdf  stumpy  or 

broad;  all  current 

in    Gh&zipOr   dis- 

trict  at   par  with 

Ben&res  rupees. 
SeeBundl. 
Equalized  to  the  In- 

dor  standard. 
Madras. 
Haidar&b&d      B6gh 

chalani. 

f,    Shahr  chalani. 

„  Hukm  chalani. 
Aurang&b&d     B6gh 

chalani. 
Bo.  Shahr  chalani. 
Do.  Hukm  chalani. 
See  Shamshlri,  paid 

to  troops  at  120per 

100  Fd.  or  By.  Rs. 
The  beet  of  Sindia's 

coins. 
Debased  B&lfts&hi. 
See  Puna,  Ujj6in,  etc. 

Coined  by  Holkar  at 
Ii^dor } 

Coined  at  Marech. 

Called  HfiIi,inMftlwa 

Bligh  chalani, 'palace 
cuirency.* 

Shahr  chalani, '  city 
currency,'  see  p.  25. 

Hukm  chalani,  '  or- 
dered currenoy.' 

Coined  at  Calcutta. 

B&gh  chalani. 

Shidir  chalani 


Avarate  of  one  ihouMuid  six  hundred  and  eighty,  melled  In 
niMir  dUtarent  towns,  the  prinelpel  mint  being  et  BhlrAi. 


U89,    The  Fenian  oolni  an  atnielt  la 
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Name. 


ImlLmi , 

Indor,  1819 
1832 


Jal&on 


Jli&nsi 


Jbind   ..., 
Jodhpiir  , 

Jamkandi, 

Jabalptir  . 


Jag&dhari. 
Ja?ii>atk&. 
Jaidur  .... 


Jainagari 


Jaipur 

Kachar 

K&rh&na  ....... 

Kerauli 

Kittor-Bh&puri. 


Koch&man   . 

Korii,  san  8 . 
san  12 
Ban  20 

KoBl 

Kosk 

Kt^mMr    .... 

Kot&,oId... 
1825  . 


Katch  kanil 


L&16gor& 
Lfrrin  ... 
Lassa    ... 


LukhnoWy  old 


(Fd.  sd.)  45th  san. 
Sri  sh&hl 


■  •    ■  •  • 


1824 
1831 


Welglit 


Grains. 
175.24 

172.00 

172.90 

168.80 

170.00 

168.50 
174.00 
168.30 
175.00 

167.38 


165.30 
171.60 
173.50 
172.00 
172.68 

174.00 


172.80 
171.37 
174.00 


168.76 
168.73 
168.36 
167.05 
171.64 
171.00 
172.65 
174.02 

72.15 

171.50 
74.50 
56.00 

172.33 

173.00 
172.12 

172.12 
172.10 


M&diptir  173.75 


dwU. 

Br.  10.5 
Br.  7.5 
Br.   6 

Wo.  12 

Wo,  15.5 

Wo.  19 
Br.  9.5 
Wo.  26 
Br.   2 

Wo.  6 


Wo.  12.5 

Wo.  1 

Br.  6 

Br.  6.6 

Wo.  3 

Br.  12 


Wo.  18 
Br.   8.5 
Wo.  12.5 


Wo.  5 
Wo.  10.5 
Wo.  14 
Wo.  18 
Wo.  32 
Br.  8 
Br.  13.5 
Br.  14 

Wo.  73.5 

Wo.  6.5 
Br.  11.5 
Wo.  80.5 

Br.  12 

Br.  9.2 
Br.  11 

Br.   6 
Br.  11 

Wo.  6 


Tonoh. 

Pare 
oQBtenta. 

IttMnsic 

▼aloe  of 

100. 

96.0 

Grains. 
168.31 

Fd.B«. 
102.003 

94.8 

163.04 

98.813 

94.1 

162.81 

98.674 

86.6 

146.29 

88.662 

85.2 

144.85 

87.790 

83.8 

141.12 

85.526 

95.6 

166.39 

100.841 

80.8 

136.04 

82.450 

92.5 

161.87 

98.104 

89.2 

149.25 

90.455 

86.4 

142.92 

86.615 

91.2 

156.58 

94.896 

94.1 

163.38 

99.017 

93.9 

161.61 

97.944 

90.4 

156.10 

94.608 

96.7 

168.20 

101.939 

84!2 

145.44 

88.U5 

95.2 

163.16 

98.877 

86.5 

150.44 

91.175 

89.6 

15i!i*8 

91.623 

87.3 

147.29 

89.269 

85.8 

144.51 

87.581 

842 

140.60 

85.212 

78.3 

134.45 

81.485 

95.0 

162.45 

98.454 

97.3 

167.97 

101.803 

97.5 

169.67 

102.830 

61.0 

43.56 

26.400 

89.0 

152.15 

92.210 

96.5 

71.86 

43.553 

79.2 

45.91 

27.827 

96.7 

166.58 

100.957 

95.5 

165.21 

100.127 

96.2 

165.67 

100.405 

94.1 

162.08 

98.231 

96.2 

165.69 

100.413 

89.2 

154.93 

98.895 

Stnick  by  Tipfi  Sol- 
t&n,  rare. 

Proper  weight  174.5, 
current  throogh- 
ontMilw&at  par 
with  English  rap. 
See  Sfclims&hi. 

R&jlL  Prat&p  Singh 
of  Siinagar,^ 
tablished  1809, 
abolished  in  1826. 

Bnndelkhand,  abo- 
lished 1826. 

Do&b. 

Current  in  M61w&. 

Similar  to  Srls&hi. 

Exchange  2  pr.  cent, 
under  Ank6si. 

Inl800,  llm&shas; 
1803,  10  m&shaa; 
1813,  9  m&shas, 
6  rupees:  at  par 
with  I^&gptir. 

Coined  at  f^asnk, 
Kh&ndesh. 

Jaigarh  ?  Bihli  dis- 
trict. 

Current  in  Ahmad- 
nagar  and  Gujar&t. 

Present  currency. 

See  N&r&yani. 


Original  Sh&p(iri 

Joahpiir,  Blip(!isfihi. 
1769,  full  wt.  170.5 
current  in  Allah&- 
b&d :  mostly  melted 
up  and  recoined. 
Haidar&b&d  (1832). 
Near  Bhartptir. 
Kot&  R6j&  has  mints 
also  at  JTatrapatan 
and  Gftgraun. 
Coined  at  Anjar, 

Eatch. 
Coined  byGen.Lally: 
Of  Persia  and  Arabia 
Chah  Chin  coin  or 

Tsang-pahu. 
Coined  by  the  Na^ 
w&b  Vftgti* 

Called  Machhlis&hi. 
By   King    Aaaf-ad- 

daulah. 
This  year*s  coinage ; 

inferior,  (a.h. 

1239-40.) 
Or  Nousee ;  (Kelly). 
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N«nio. 

Weight. 

Anar, 

Touch. 

Faro 
oontentf. 

Intrlnsio 

ralne  of 

100. 

Bemarka. 

MMmH     

Grains. 
174.28 

176.40 
175.00 
186.70 

326.73 

7151 

28.75 

14.31 

370.89 

187.48 

180.00 

174.05 
173.25 

173.30 

177.75 
172.84 
169.50 

171.40 
168.20 
172.60 

1 72.40 
165.87 
165.88 
173.00 

179.666 

152.80 

176.62 
172.30 

173.20 
178.50 
173.30 
167.30 
174.28 

168.65 

166.53 
166.53 
166.20 
142.23 
143.17 
137.15 

170.00 

172.50 
170.00 
173.00 

1 

dwte. 
Br.     5.5 
Br.      6  5 
Br.      7 
Wo.    6.6 

Wo.    6.6 
.Wo.    4 
Wo.    5 
Wo.    4.5 
Wo.    4.5 
Wo.    4.5 
Standard 

Br.    12.5 
Br.     7.5 

Br.     8.5 

Wo.    5.5 
Br.      3.5 
Wo.    2.5 

Wo.    6.5 
Wo.    2.5 
Wo.  17.5 

Br.      8 
Wo.    6.5 
Wo.    6 
Wo.  82 

Br.    15 

Wo.  14.9 

Wo.  10.5 
Wo.    5 

Wo.  46.5 
Wo.    7 
Br.      8 
Wo.  13.5 
Br.      7.5 

Wo.    0.5 

Wo.  13.5 
Wo.  28.5 
Wo.  17.5 
Wo.  22 
Wo.  30 
Wo.  25.5 

Wo.  32 

Wo.  26 
Wo.  95 
Wo.  38.5 

94.0 
94.4 
94.6 
89.4 

89.4 

90. 

89.6 

89.8 

89.8 

89.8 

91.7 

96.9 
94.8 

95.2 

89.4 
93.1 
90.7 

89.0 
90.6 
84.4 

95.0 
89.0 
89.2 
57.5 

98.0 

29.6 

87.3 
89.6 

72.3 
88.8 
95.0 
86.0 
94.8 

91.5 

86.0 
79.8 
84.4 
86.7 
79.2 
81.0 

78.3 

80.9 
87.7 
75.7 

Grains. 
163.75 
166.48 
165.52 
166.48 

291.34 

64.36 

25.76 

12.85 

333.03 

168.34 

165.00 

168.61 
164.23 

165.00 

158.86 
160.96 
153.61 

152.47 
152.43 
145.67 

163.78 

147.55 

147.91 

99.47 

175.923 

49.31 

154.17 
154.35 

125.21 
158.41 
164.73 
143.95 
165.20 

154.24 

143.28 
132.87 
140.23 
117.34 
113.34 
111.15 

133.17 

139.55 
149.10 
130.96 

Fd.  Ba. 
99.240 

100.895 

100.315 

100.895 

176.570 

39.008 

15.609 

7.785 

201.834 

102.024 

100.000 

102.188 
99.530 

100.000 

96.281 
97.549 
93.096 

92  409 
92.382 
88.287 

99.260 
89.425 
89.642 
60.284 

106.620 

29.886 

93.439 
93.546 

75.884 
96.012 
99.833 
87.241 
100.125 

93.481 

86.838 
80.530 
84.988 
71.116 
68.690 
67.364 

80.707 

84.557 
90.366 
79.383 

Old  Ark&t  rup.by  law 
Coined  at  TUij&p6r. 
Coined  from  Spanish 

dollars. 
=  U  Ark&t  rupee. 
By  Calcutta  assay. 

>» 

1818;  present  cur- 
rency. 

New  Holkar,  Indor, 

Coined  at  Mabes- 
war by  Holkar; 
same   as    Ujjain 
and  Indor. 

Dibli    Mubammad- 
sh&hi? 

Baroda. 

Current  in  Abmad- 
nagar  and  Gujar&t. 
(01<Q  from  Madras. 

Coined  at   Marecb. 
Bijaptir. 

Stirat? 

Sfirat  (Noton). 

Current  in  M&lw&. 

Coined  by  M&Uji 
B&o  in  1790. 

Old  8ikk&  rupee  (See 
Calcutta.) 

Ayerage  of  1400,  as- 
sayed in  1833. 

Coined  at  Baroda. 

Coined  at  Bagalkot& 
(Holkar). 

Near  Burb&np6r. 

(Kelly.) 

Achmuty,  collector, 
Allah&b&d. 

Mabeswar  ?      Hol- 
kar* s. 

Nisblind&r,  before 
1817. 

N&ld&r,  oiter  1817. 

Debased  until  1824. 

Reformed  in  1824. 

The  £ach&r  rupee; 
current  in  Bang- 
pdir,  etc.   assayed 
in  1832. 

Haidar&b&d  rupee, 

coined  atN&r&yanpat 

By  Noton  full  weight 
[P&dshftbpar. 

AMarfttbi  coin,  1803 

Madras,  old 

B&j&pOri   

rupee  of  1811... 

half  pagoda  ... 
5-fanain....  .    . 

2-fanam 

l-fanam.. ....... 

double  rupee ... 
rupee 

new  standard... 

Madhush&hi    

Mabeswari  

Muhammadsh&hi. . . 
M&mtisiLhi   

Malabar   

Mftmft^fthJl    

M&shir&b&d 

new  ... 
Marecb  hak&ri 

MuUasabi    

Malbfislibi    

Mndhdl    

Murshidab&d  

Maff  rupee   

■^  «»«j»-»«*   .1. 

Makanskbi  

Malblirs&hi 

Mulk6p6r    

Mutys&bl 

Mathur§i  

Mysore 

N&flrDfir.  old 

new  

1824 

present ... 
N&r6yani 

N&r&Tanoat 

i»            •• 

Narw&r 

Nep&nl 
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Name. 


NepU  

A.D.  S&ka. 
1808     1731 

1810  1733 

1811  1734 
1813  1736 
1815  1738 

1817  1740 

1818  1741 

1819  1742 

1820  1743 

1822  1745 

1823  1746 

1824  1747 
Arerage 

Najibfeb&d    

son,  20  to  29 
30  to  40 
41  to  43 

NosfipfcWui  

Udip6r 

Ujjain,  1832    

Oukari 

PanWi,old  

P&nipat    

Patna   

Parkanf,  Nep&nl ... 
Sembho , 

Old  ditto    

Mudhol 

newest   

Persian  rupee  

Prat&pgarli 

Phulchari 

Pfikhahri 

Pondicherry , 

old 

R&J&  

Pultifanam 

Puna,  old 

srlsikkft.... 
hUi    

Porebnnder  kanii... 

R6jgarli  


Weight. 

Ainj. 

Touoh. 

Pore 
oontentt. 

Intrlnaie 

value  of 

lOU. 

Gialna. 

Dwti. 

Gratns. 

Fd.^B«. 

85.00 

Wo.  21 

82.9 

70.48 

42.714 

88.75 

Wo.  32 

78.3 

65.60 

39.760 

84.67 

Wo.  28 

80.0 

67.73 

41.050 

84.40 

Wo.  37 

75.1 

64.35 

39.003 

84.58 

Wo.  50 

70.9 

59.92 

•  36.316 

85.05 

Wo.  43 

73.7 

62.72 

38.014 

84.96 

Wo.  43 

73.7 

62.65 

37.973 

83.77 

Wo.  55.5 

68.5 

57.42 

84.799 

84.66 

Wo.  33 

77.9 

65.96 

39.977 

85.57 

Wo.  26 

80.8 

69.17 

41.922 

85.23 

Wo.  24.5 

81.5 

69.43 

42.078 

85.47 

Wo.  31 

78.7 

67.30 

40.790 

84.76 

Wo.  35.3 

76.8 

65.23 

39.522 

173.00 

Br.  12 

96.7 

167.23 

101.353 

171.00 

Br.   6 

94.1 

161.02 

97.591 

169.30 

Br.   1 

92.1 

155.90 

94.483 

170.20 

Br.   6 

94.1 

160.27 

97.134 

167.45 

Wo.  32.5 

78.1 

130.82 

79.285 

174.64 

Br.   4 

93.3 

162.99 

98.783 

175.00 

Wo.  17 

84.6 

148.02 

89.710 

170.60 

Wo.  68 

63.4 

108.16 

65.552 

171.20 

Br.   0.5 

91.9 

157.29 

95.327 

177.50 

Br.  11.5- 

96.5 

161.21 

97.705 

173.00 

Wo.  38.5 

75.7 

130.96 

79.384 

172.75 

Wo.  28.5 

79.7 

137.76 

83.491 

174.00 

Wo.  4.5 

89.7 

156.16 

94.646 

173.00 

Wo.  8.2 

57.5 

99.47 

60.284 

177.90 

Wo.  7 

88.7 

157.88 

95.684 

177.25 

Br.  16 

98.4 

174.30 

105.634 

178.00 

Br.  19.5 

98.2 

174.66 

105.856 

170.40 

Wo.  9.5 

87.6 

149.27 

90.466 

174.81 

Br.   9.5 

95.6 

167.58 

101.565 

171.70 

Br.   1.5 

92.3 

158.46 

96.039 

175.35 

Br.   9.5 

95.6 

167.68 

101.625 

173.98 

Br.  10 

95.8 

166.73 

101.048 

173.61 

Br.  11 

96.2 

167.09 

101.269 

176.16 

Br.   8 

95.0 

167.30 

101.390 

5.60 

Br.  6.6 

94.0 

5.26 

3.190 

176.00 

Br.  12.5 

96.9 

170.50 

103.333 

172.50 

Br.   1.5 

92.3 

159.20 

96.486 

174.75 

Br.  11.5 

96.4 

168.46 

102.096 

74.50 

Wo.  52 

70.0 

52.15 

31.606 

178.75 

Br.  11 

96.2 

167.23 

101.353 

Bemarke. 


These  are  coins  of  the 
Gorkha  dynasfy  of 
Nep&l  prinoes,Gir- 
T&n  Tudh  and  the 
present  B&jfL  R&. 
lendra  Vikrama 
S6h.  They  are 
the  ayerage  of  a 
number  assayed  in 
1832.  The  coins 
of  the  old  or  Ne- 
wfix  dynasty  are  of 
the  same  standing. 
They  are  called 
mulun,  see  p.  82. 

Current  ia  Bohil- 
khand  and  Murftd- 
&b£ui.  Receiyed 
at  106  per  100 
Fd.  Rs.,  see  p.  32. 

Sindias&hi?  Mew6r. 
Ayerage  of  100.  See 

Mahcswar.  StrudL 

by  Sindia. 
(Kelly's     Cambist). 

Ikkcii. 
1760.  Struck  by  R&J& 

K&rwikar. 
Dihli  district. 
Company's  mint, 

1793. 
BySidhojin6'ikl803 
Current  in  S.  Ma- 

r&thi  states. 
By  Bhusla  family, 

200  years  ago. 
ByM61fiLJiR&o,1790, 

rare. 
Coined  intheS&want 

state. 
See  Path  'All. 

[s6hf. 
Noton.    See  S61im- 
Phulshahri } 
Ankusi  rupee  struck 

at  Ph6lshahr. 
French  Ark&t 

[under  Pumy&. 
Struck   at   Maia(ir, 

Old  currency.  See 
Ankusi. 

For  present  standard 

Coined  for  mercan- 
tile purposes. 

Coined  at  Porebnn- 
der, Katch. 
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Nmim. 

Vefffht. 

Aamj, 

Toadh. 

Pare 

Intrinsic 
ralneof 

Rwnarln. 

R&j-muhri   

Qninn, 

169.78 
173.00 
175.00 
168.85 
172.00 
172.00 
170.10 

170.48 

180.00 
171.00 

168.11 

168.55 
168.50 

168.50 
168.50 
170.10 
171.30 
165.00 
171.20 
168.85 
170.91 
174.00 

172.37 

171.51 
172.00 

166.90 

178.77 
177.57 
179.12 

170.06 
167.50 

173.54 
174.50 
176.60 
176.25 

178.32 

169.90 
170.80 

dwto. 

Wo.  14 
Wo.    4.5 
Wo.    5.5 
Wo.  11 
Wo.  10 
Wo.  12 
Wo.    8.5 

Wo.    9.5 

standard 
Br.     4.5 

Wo.  34.5 

Wo.  27 
Wo.    6.5 

Wo.  13.5 
Wo.  25.0 
Wo.    1.5 
Br.      1 
Wo.  22 
Br.      2 
Wo.  16.5 
Wo.    4 
Wo.  10 

Wo.  26.5 

Wo.  31.5 
Wo.  28 

WoV'24 

Br.    15.5 
Br.    10.5 
Br.    16 

Wo.*"6.5 
Wo.  16 

Br.      0.5 
Br.      5.6 
Br.    16 
Br.      1 

Br.      2 

Wo.    8.5 
Wo.    2 

85.'8 
89.8 
89.4 
87.1 
87.5 
86.6 
88.1 

87.7 

91.7 
93.5 

77.3 

80.4 
89.0 

86.0 
81.3 
91.1 
92.1 
82.5 
92.5 
84.8 
90.0 
87.4 

80.6 

78.5 
80.0 

81.7 

98.1 

96.0 

8.3 

89.0 
85.0 

91.9 
93.9 
98.4 
92.1 

92.5 

88.1 
90.8 

Qninm. 

145.69 
155.34 
156.41 
146.60 
150.50 
149.07 
149.90 

149.52 

165.00 
159.96 

129.93 

135.54 
150.00 

145.00 
137.00 
154.86 
157.74 
136.12 
158.36 
142.75 
153.82 
151.98 

1^8.89 

134.80 
137.60 

iseVso 

175.41 
170.54 
176.13 

151.28 
142.37 

159.44 
163.96 
173.66 
162.30 

164.94 

149.72 
155.14 

Fd.  Ba. 

88.'295 
94.144 
94.792 
88.851 
91.212 
90.343 
90.849 

90.624 

100.000 
96.943 

78.748 

82.148 
90.909 

87.878 
83.030 
93.855 
95.599 
82.500 
95.975 
86.516 
93.226 
92.118 

84.130 

81.693 
83.395 

82.607 

106.313 
103.358 
106.747 

9V.686 
86.289 

96.632 

99.367 

105.246 

98.363 

99.966 

90.742 
94.026 

(Madras  table). 
One  of  Sindia's  mints 

See  BAIfts^hi;  std. 
80  rati  silver  10  r. 
alloy;  established 
in  1782;  received 
at  120  per  100 
Fd.  Rs. 

The  Fd.  rupee. 

Mint  abolished  in 
1806. 

Struck  at  Prat&p- 
garb,  Ajmir,  and 
current  through- 
out M&lw6.. 

Jurmuria,  (Macdo- 
nald'srept.,1823). 

Murmuria,  ditto. 

Mel&h,  ditto. 

Dihli  district. 

S&rowi  of  Ajmlr. 
Bigam  SamrCi  ? 
Mllwa. 

Current  in  Belgaum, 

Ajmir,  etc. 
Current  in  Aurangfr- 

b&d. 
Assayed  in  1833,  see 

Gorind  bakshi  and 

Haidar&b&d. 
See  TJdipiir. 
Established  in  1810, 

current   in    Ner- 

badda. 
The  vearB  1  to  19 

inclusive. 
Same  as  sikk&  rupee. 
See  Puna. 
See  Ajmir,  1815. 
In   N&n&  Govind's 

state.    Est.  1794, 

principal  currency 

of   BundelkhancL 

See  J&l&on. 
Stirat. 

Under  the  Kaw&b. 
Old  Dihli  standard. 
Depreciated,  see  p. 

Chosen  as  Bombay 
rupees. 

Nickname  from  cop- 
per? 

Rfrjs&hi    

RUchur  1    

2    

B&thgarh 

KiV4W 

S6gar  1815 

1819 

new,  1824 
Sah&ranp(ir 

Silims&hi    29 

san,     45 
oldest,  ... 

1810 

1820 

Shimli 

Sandoara 

Sarura 

Sardhana  

Saronj  

Shfthpfirl 

Shamshiri  15 

san  21 
san  28 

Sindias&hi    

Sohlurp<^ 

Son&t,  Dihli 

sfebik 

san  1   to   19... 
Sri  Bikk& 

Sris&hi 

Srinagar  

old 

FfunlLmalla 

Stirat    

old 

1800 

T6mbas&hi  
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Name. 

Wetght. 

Ambj. 

Tooeh. 

Pure 
oontenta 

Intrtnaie 

valae  of 

100. 

Benutfks. 

Ti-m&sba  or  (tbree 
mft^haff) 

Gralni. 
34.30 

28.10 

40.00 

165.12 

170.00 

172.24 
173.16 

176.50 
172.72 
168.62 

170.00 
172.55 

174.95 

174.10 

decimals  ( 
.2.     For  e 

dwta. 
Br.     3 

Wo.  51 
Br.   12.5 
Wo.  22.5 
Wo.  71 

Wo.  27 
Br.     5.5 

Br.     8 
Br.   11 
Wo.  11,5 

Wo.  13 
Wo.   0.5 

Br.     7.5 

Wo.  17.5 

92.9 

■  •  • 

96.9 
82.3 
62.0 

80.4 
94.0 

95.0 
96.2 
86.9 

86.3 
91.5 

94.8 

84.4 

Oralns. 

31.87 

15.62 

38.75 

135.88 

105.40 

138.51 
162.77 

167.67 
166.25 
146.49 

146.62 
157.88 

165.84 

147.03 

into  &n6s 
)re8ent  Ta 

Fd.  B«. 
19.315 

9.467 
23  484 
82.354 
63.873 

83  944 
98.648 

101.618 

100.756 

88.783 

88.864 
95.684 

100.500 

91.06 

Coined   in   Nep&l  ? 

current  in  Srina- 

gar. 
Ditto,  debased. 
Coined  at  Lassa. 

Struck  by  B&1&  S&. 
bib,  1788  B. 

AuTang&b&d,(l832). 

Current  in  Abmaa- 
nagar.     (Noton). 

Kam&tic. 

Ditto. 

Sob&gp6r,  in  hilly 
tract  £.  of  Jabal- 
ptir. 

Current  in  tbe  Dak- 
ban.     (Noton). 

Struck  by  Jeswant 
£&oHolkar,1806^ 

Sec  Haidar&bfrd. 

of  Ladakb 

Topis&bi  

Toragal  Nilkant  ... 
Toka 

Tuk&B&bi 

TrinfemtlS    

Yenkatapati     

Vaziri  

Vazirsb&bl  

VVabcTftuni     ...rTt.T. 

Ycswanti 

Zu'Ifikr     

(  To  conTcrt  tbe 
page  ] 

Df  tbe  last 
xplanation 

column 
of  tbe  ] 

and  p&'ls,  see  tbe  Table  at 
ble,  see  page  36.) 

^  This  curious  and  handsome  coin  (for  a  specimen  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Major 
Stacy),  might  be  mistaken  for  an  antique  from  its  bearing  the  following  Sanskrit  inscription 
in  well-cut  N&gari  characters,  on  the  obverse  and  reyerse  respectiyely. 

Sri,    Indraprasthatthito  rtfy'd  ehakraoartti  bhumandale, 
Tatpraadddt  kriid  mudrd  lok^amm  vaunrdjitey 

Sri.    ZakthnUkdntapaddmbhojabhramar^fitaeh^Uuahf 
Tetawaniaaya  vikhydid  mudraishA  prithivitale, 

**  By  the  permission  of  the  R&j&  of  Indraprastha  (the  king  of  Dihli),  the  Emperor  of 
tbe  world,  this  coin  has  been  struck  by  the  renowned  Yesawant  (Jeswant  R&o  Holkar), 
whose  heart  is  as  the  black  bee  of  the  lotus  foot  of  Lakshmik&nt,— to  circulate  throughout 
the  earth.    An.  Saks  1728  "  ( =  a.v.  1806). 
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Assay  of  Bullion  pen&ralli/,  brought  to  the  Calcutta  Mint, 


Intrinsio  of 

Prodnoe 

Senomlimtioiu 

Ambj. 

lOOtoUaln 
Fd.Ito. 

In 
sikk&rupeM, 

Soath  American  bars  marked  

24  din. 
11     22 

Br.  20 
Br.  17.6 

109  091 
107.964 

102.273 
101.207 

11 

17 

Br.  14 

106.364 

99.716 

11 

10 

Br.   8 

103.636 

97.169 

Plata   pina   recorered  from   amal- 

gamation  

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

Br.  17.6 

107.964 

101.207 

CQiina  cakes,  large:  kdthikhwri  (ele- 

nhant-lioof^ 

Br.  16 

107.273 

100.669 

Ditto,  small  ghord  khuri  (horse-hoof) 

Br.  14.6 

106.691 

99.929 

Calcutta  refined  cakes,  called  Madras! 

Br.  16.6 

107.046 

100.366 

,,           Murshid&b&di  ^ 

Br.  16 

106.818 

100.142 

,,           Dacca    

Br.  12 

106.464 

98.863 

|7                               ^^»»w»w          •.••••...•••..••.•■*• 

Assay  of  Ava  Siher  Cakes. 


BnrmMe  daaomliiation.* 


Ban  (supposed  to  be  pure)   ... 

Kharoobat  (shell  circled) 

Dain,  ta  kyat  det  

„      ko  moo  det 

„      sheet  moo  det 

„      kwon,  neet  moo  det   ... 

„      nga  moo  det    

Madain  (alloyed  dain)  

Towetnee  (red  flowered  or  star) 

„      kvatg6 

„      tshay  nea  kyat  ge  

„      nheet  tsnay  g6    

„      thountshayg^    

„      le  tshay  ge 

„      nga  tshay  g6  

„      kyouk  tshay  g6 

„      knwon  nheet  tshay  g6. . 

„      sheet  tshay  g6 

„      ko  tshay  g6 

Towetnee  gyan 

Rangoon  yowetnee    


MeanInK  of  At» 
Auajaeport. 


pure  silver 

6  pr.  ct.  under  do. 
10  pr.  ct.  aboTest. 

9  pr.  ct.    „ 
8  pr.  ct.    ff 

7  pr.  ct.    „ 
6  pr.  ct.    „ 

? 

Aya  standard 
10  pr.  ct  alloy 
16  pr.  ct. 
20  pr.  ct. 
30pr.ct. 
40  pr.  ct. 
60  pr.  ct. 
60pr.ct. 
70  pr.  ct. 
80  pr.  ct. 
90pr.ct. 

I  yowetnee,  4  alloy 

6  per  cent,  better 

than  Aya  stand. 


»» 

»» 

» 

»» 

»> 


Tooob. 


100 
96 
93.6 
92.6 
91.8 
90.9 
89.7 

86.'o 
77.3 
73.9 
70.8 
66.4 
60.7 
66.7 
63.1 
60.0 
47.2 
44.7 
42.9 

90.0 


Oalcatta 

Asny 

Beport. 


Br.  16.6 
Br.    6.6 
Br.    2 
standard 
Wo.  4 
Wo.  3 
Wo.  6 
Wo.42 
Wo.  4 
Wo.  14 
Wo.38.6 
Wo.34 
Wo.72 
Wo.77 
Wo.88 
Wo.109 
Wo.  107 
Wo.  112 
Wo.116 
Wo.l31 

Wo.    4 


Toaeh. 


98.6 
94.3 
92.6 
91.7 
90.0 
90.4 
87.6 
74.1 
90.0 
86.8 
76.6 
77.6 
61.6 
69.6 
66.0 
60.4 
61.3 
49.3 
43.6 
37.0 

90.0 


YaloAof 
lOOtlkala 
inFd.B«. 


161.67 

146.16 

142.28 

141.00 

138.44 

139.08 

137.79 

114.08 

138.44 

132.03 

116.32 

119.21? 

94.86 

91.66 

84.60 

71.14 

72.42 

69.22 

66.66 

67.04 

138.44 


(A  deduction  of  1  per  cent,  should  be  expected  from  the  produce  of  Aya  bullion, 
on  account  of  the  yitreous  coat  of  litharge  which  adheres  to  the  lumps). 

This  table  is  abstracted  from  the  examination  of  thirtf-fiye  specimens  of  silyer 
specially  prepared  in  Aya,  in  presence  of  the  Keddent,  for  the  comparison  of  the 
Burmese  with  the  English  assay. 

*  See  page  34. 
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Table  of  Copper  Coins, 

(Where  not  otherwise  mentioned,  the  name  telU  the  place  of  coinage  and  dr- 
cnlation.  Since  100  grains  is  the  weight  of  the  present  paisfr,  the  colamn  of  weight 
also  expresses  the  intrinsic  raloe  of  100  of  each  sort  in  Company's  paisi.) 


Name. 

Wolgbt 
in  troy 
gnliw. 

TTaiwl 

rAt«pw 

rupM. 

Where  oomnt.   Epmarki. 

Agra  pais& 

148 
300 
141 

83 
167 
170 
255 
149 
101 

982 

307 

225 

212 
200 

100 
275 
274 

52? 

40 

180 
135 
101 
100 
200 
33J 
137 

240 

190 
660 
240 
172 

230 

120 

412 

290 

150 

284^ 

100 

110 

60 
30 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

40 
64 
64 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

48 
50 

64 

32 

32 

192? 

? 

64 
64 
64 
64 
32 
192 

•  •  • 

80-32 

•  •  * 

32 
44-60 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

26 
64 

70 

Current  in  the  Agra  district. 
Ditto,  but  scarce. 

[208  m.) 
One  cent,  1810  :  (by  law  of  1790,  should  be 
Square,  Hindi  inscription. 
Throughout  Kalpi,  Sfigar,  etc. 

See  Patna. 

By  Regulation  X.  of  1809,  Trisnll  paiB&;  also 
Beg.  YII.  1814.     (See  page  8  and  39. 

Marked '48  to  one  rupee,  4  Y.  E  I.C  and  arms. 
Coined, in  England:  device,  arms,  and  scales, 
*Adl.'                          ,         ,              «^ 

New  coinage,  with  the  same  device. 

First  p&*i  struck  by  contract  at  Pulta. 

Marked  *  o.  V.  c.  1792,'  and  on  the  reverse  a 
shield  and  crest. 

Quarter- §in&,  reduced  on  the  4th  Mav,  1796, 
to  12  &n&8  weight,  and  afterwards  m  1809, 
to  9  6n&s,  the  weight  of  the  Bah&r  pais&. 

Present  standard  weight  by  Beg.  X  X  V .  of  1817 

1  By  Regulation  III.  of  1831.     (See  page  4.) 

Coined  in  England,  device  an  elephant,  *  two 

stivers ; '  the  one-,  and  the  half-,  stiver  in 

proportion. 
The  Madhus&hi   worn  smooth:  throughout 

Banda. 
Chinanla  ?    In  L&hor,  near  Eaufra. 
Brass  coin  with  square  holes,  various  sizes. 
Same  as  Chikna,  current  in  the  Do&b. 
Coined  until  1818,  weight  one  tol&,  or  80  to 

the  ser. 
Square  lump,  marked  '  two  strs.' 
Tranquebar,  rude  coin  marked  *'one  str.' 
Old  penny-piece. 

New  penny,  le^  weight  291.6  grains. 
Brass,  five  centimes,  l^ral  weight  154  grains. 
Prescribed  bv  Reg.  III.  1806  Tnot  coined). 
Established  by  Regulation  XXl.  of  1816. 

Current  from  Mathur^  to  Mainp6ri. 

Akbari,  old 

Allah&b&d   .^ 

Almorah 

American  cent 

Azimgarh 

B&l68&hi  

Barelll 

Bah&r  

Ben6ies    

Bhilfira 

Bhilsa ) 

Bhopftl 

Bishenn&th ) 

Bombay,  1797 

1804 

1832 

Bhartptir 

Bundi  

Calcutta,  1782 

1792 

1795 

1796  to  1809 
1809  to  1817 
1817   

half  &n& 

onep&*i 

Ceylon 

Chikna 

Chinawa  

China  

Chalan 

Dihli 

Dutch  

English  penny 

new 
French  sous. 

Farrukb&b6d   

1816 
Gokula    or  \ 
Oandasahi     j  

lABIE  OF  OOPVEB  OOIFB. 
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Name. 


Gorakhptir  . 
Ow&Uar,  old. 
H&dew&   .... 

Uktraa 

Indor    

Jal&on 

Java,  1814  . 

Jh6iisi  

Jabalptir  .... 

Jaiptir  

KuKureti  .... 


Khetri 

Karoli  

Madnui,  1803  .. 

1808  .. 

1832  .. 

Ko«i 

Lukhnow,  old  .. 
new 
1806 
MadhnsUii  


Maiw&r    

Marwar    

Mnz&ffar&b&d  ... 

Manstiri   

Mathur&,  old  ... 

new  ... 

doable 
Karir  Sh&h 


Kep&l 
Kagar? 


ai8&. 


pau 
Md 


Narwar 

Naw&B&M... 
Patna,  old 

1817 
Penang 


Weflght 
In  troy 
graina. 


PatS&la  (R&j68&hi} 

lUggarh    , 

Rfijmabal 

£ew&8&hi 

S&gar? 

Snptir   

San&ranp(ir 

Tari 

Tehri    

Tirlangfc  

Tranquebcu: 

Udipiir 


186 
146 
296 
280 
115 
262 
172 
260 
260 
280 
252 

252 

281 

180 

120 

100 

275 

195 

185 

284} 

270 

34 
330 
190 
169 
147 
135 
270 
131 

207 
164 
243 
176 

107 
197 
240 
101 
133 


Usual 

rate  per 

rupee. 


26-36 
62 

..  • 
84 

a  •• 

40? 


32} 
40-48 


36 


64 
34 


26} 


46 

26 

35-40 

878 


58 
46} 
68 
84 


80 
40 


47 

32? 

64 


Where  ooxrent.  Bemarks. 


170? 

e  •  ■ 

274 

36 

109 

•  •  • 

220 

46 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

178 

•  •  a 

255 

35? 

254 

42} 

260 

43 

150 

•  a  a 

120 

•  •  a 

65 

160 

Ben&res  district,  former  standard  pais&. 

Marked  Muhammad  Akbar  Sh&h. 

Near  N&^tir. 

Current  m  N6gp6r. 

In  M&lwa  generally. 

Bandalkhand,  the  B&l&s&hi  pflci8&. 

Marked  *  Ist.  B.V.  E.I.C.' 

Current  in  Bandalkhand. 

Narbadd&  valley. 

Agra  and  Jaipiir  districts. 

Near  Pann&  in  Bandalkhand :  bears  a  deyice, 

resembling  a  Hanum&n — 3120  per  man. 
?  Kukureli  or  Kukureti. 
Current  at  Dihli  and  SarolS. 
XX.-k&s  pieccf  coined  in  England. 
Three  falds,  or  one  falam  khnrd  (little  fanam). 
Equalised  with  Bengal  and  Madras  paiB&. 
In  Kot&,  AjmSr,  etc. :  a  square  coin. 
Machhlis&hl,  >  Current  in  Oudh  and  Eanouj 
Shirs&hi,       j  to  Mainpuri. 

See  Farrukh&b&d. 
Chief  currency  of  Allah&b&d  and  the  Do&b, 

formerly  of  Ben&res  and  Mirzaptir. 
A  yery  small  coin. 


In  Agra,  etc. 
Agra,  Mathur6,  Bindr&ban,  etc. 

Son  of  Ghias-ud-din  Sh&h:  ancient  square 
pais&  of  S6gar  district. 

Current  in  the  Tur&i. 

Bah&durs6hl,  coined  and  current  in  Nep61. 

In  Barelli  and  Rohilkhand. 

Marked  *  Nagar  5221/  device,  a  rude  elephant ; 
some  hare  *  Pan,  Patau,'  or  Zarb-i  patan.' 

In  the  Narbaddft,  Territories. 

Old  Lukhnow,  so  called. 

Of  native  fabrication. 

Coined  at  Patna  and  Calcutta. 

One  hundred  to  the  dollar :  and  halves.  Coined 
in  England.  Current  in  Penang,  Singa- 
pore, and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Current  in  Pati&la,  Dimi,  etc. 

Coined  at  B&jmahal. 

In  Rew&  ?  device,  a  kind  of  N&gari  figure  one  S 

See  B&l&s&hl. 

The  *  Nagar ',  pais&,  so  called  by  the  natives. 

Also  called  Alamsfiihi. 

?  Tehri. 

In  Bandalkhand,  equal  to  Jh6nsi. 

Telinga,  or  Southern  India. 

Dutc^  marked  *  I  St.'  (one  stiver). 

About  double  the  Maiw&ri. 


The  weights,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  taken  from  specimens  collected  chiefly 
at  Ben&res. 
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SYMBOLS,  ETC.  ON  MODERN  INDIAN  COINS. 

Before  giving  the  Catalogue  of  Symbols  figured  in  plate  xlv.,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  plate  xlvi.,  which  gives 
such  samples  of  the  modem  coins  of  India  as  will  enable  him  to 
recognise  their  principal  varieties  at  sight.  Those  of  Nep&l,  Assam, 
Kachar  and  Lassa,  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Nagarf,  Bengali, 
and  Tibetan  characters  on  them;  the  pagodas,  also,  of  South  India 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Ndgarf  coin  of  Kot4  may  be  classified  from 
its  Lotus  symbol,  although  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  decypher  the 
inscription.  But  the  great  majority  of  coins  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  and  Tables  are  similar  to  figures  2,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12,  which  exhibit  portions  only  of  a  Persian  inscription,  generally 
of  very  imperfect  execution.  These  can  only  be  known  by  the  signs 
or  symbols  of  the  various  States  inserted  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  impression :  thus,  No.  1 1  is  known  to  be  of  Indor,  from  the  Solar 
effigy.  The  following  particulars  of  the  coins  in  plate  xlv.  will  save 
the  necessity  of  any  farther  general  remarks,  m  addition  to  those 
already  made  at  page  40. 

1.  THE  19rH  BAN  SIKkX  RUPEE. 

Now  [and  up  to  1835]  coined  at  the  Calcutta  mint;  bearing  the 
Sh4h  'Alam  distich,  explained  in  page  2.  All  the  Company's  silver 
and  gold  money  of  Bengal,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  of  the  same 
style,  containing  the  whole  inscription,  of  which  parts  only  are 
visible  on  most  of  the  native  coins. 

2.  THE  OLD  sX^IMS^Hf  RUPEE. 

Current  in  Malwd^  and  coined  by  the  B4ja  of  Pratapgarh.  The 
words  visible  on  the 

Obverse:  ^^  J'^  *Li» 

(intended  for  Shdh  *Alam  hdmC  ud-din,  etc.)  and  the  Hijra  date,  1199, 
which,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  the  year  of  reign  on  the 
Reverse  : 

*  29th  year  of  the  prosperouB  reign.' 
This  is  the  earliest  year  of  the  coinage  of  these  rupees ;  those  of 
the  45th  san  were  in  course  of  coinage  in  1823.     They  were  issued 
to  the  troops  at  the  exchange  of  122.8  per  130  Parrukhdb&d  rupees. 

8.       THE  BAJRANOOARH  RUPEE. 

(Near  Eotd  Bundf )  known  by  the  Lotus  symbol ;  coined  by  a  petty 
zaminddr ;  much  debased.     In  the  Bh&khd  dialect, 
Obverse : 

Sri  rdina  ehaprdsi  pavanputra  balap6yan   *  All-powerful  son  of  the  air  (Hannm&n) 

Bervant  of  R&ma.' 


IWi-AtcL  ^  Suphn  A 


1 
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"Rerene: 

It  par  cKhdpd  men  r^fd  Jay  Smgh  he2\  Jayanagar,    *  On  this  coin  is  imprinted  the 

2l8t  (year)  of  R&j&  Jay  Singh  at  Jaynagar/ 
The  initial  and  final  letters  are  imperfectly  visible  on  the  coin ;  the 
purport  shews  it  to  be  struck  at  Jaynagar,  a  village  near  Bajranggarh. 

4     THB  NBpXl  MUBR,  OR   UALV  RUPEE. 

Obverse : 

SriSriSri  Pratdp  Sink  Sdh  Leva  (titles  of  the  R&j&}  1686. 

Beverse: 

SrlSrlSrl  Oorakhndthj  (the  principal  god  worshipped  by  the  hill  people,  whence 

their  name  of  *  Gorkhas '  is  derired.) 
Centre : 

*^      tf^      *^  •o^  ^ 

SriSriSri  Quhyeawari,  *  the  omniscient  goddess  Devi.' 

5.     AN  ASBAMBSn  BUPBE. 

Of  an  octagonal  form.     The  inscription  is  in  the  Bengali   cha- 
racter, but  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 
Obverse : 

SriSri  Mara  Qauri  paddmbHf'a  madhukaratyay  *  The  sipper  of  the  honey  of  the  foot 

of  Sri  Hara  Gauri/ 
Beverse :  , 

81  ai  «r^  W  Df?  irai  fir^^TU' 'Ttw  ^5io- 

SriSrImat  Swaraa  Lwa  Sudra  Singhatya,    8dke  1630,  'The  blessed  and  celestial 
Bu<utt  Singh.'    The  SfiJca  date  corresponds  to  a.d.  1708. 

6.     A  KACHAR  RUPBB. 

In  this  the  Beng4U  letters  are  connected  together  by  parallel  lines. 
Obverse :  The  inscription  is  not  intelligible. 
Reverse : 

8rl  OirU  Chandra  Ndrdyana  (the  R&jfc*s  name). 

7.      CHINB8B-TIBBT  SILVER  MOMBY. 

Coined  at  Lasaa  {vide  page  33).  On  the  obverse,  in  the  Tibetan 
character,  gUang  pahu, '  pure  money,'  ehah  hchhin  (name  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor).  On  the  four  comers  of  the  margin  of  another  coin 
similar  to  the  one  depicted,  are  the  four  letters  nyi  hu  rtta  Ina  (25) 
meaning  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  ( =  a.d.  1831 )  : 
the  date  on  the  coin  in  the  plate  is  not  decypherable.      The  Chinese 

1  The  plate  states  it  to  be  a  Prat&pgarh  mpee,  as  it  was  labelled  in  the  Assay- 
office  cabinet ;  bnt  on  reference  to  Major  Stacy,  at  Nasir4b&d,  it  turns  out  to  be  as 
aboTC.  The  inscription  was  read  by  a  pandit  at  that  place,  who  makes  the  last 
words,  *  Jayaaingh  he  r^f  Jaya^r  m0n  ;*  but  I  eonsider  the  abore  more  consistent 
with  the  specimen  in  my  possession. 
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inscription  on  the  reverse  consists  of  four  words,  ka^hen  poo-ehun^,  ^the 
Emperor  Ka-hen'B  ^  precions  money.' 

&     TH£  ARKAT  RUPBS. 

The  fall  inscription  of  this  (the  Madras)  coin  is  given  in  page  3. 
It  is  known  hy  the  part  of  lSj\^j\  visihle,  and  by  the  groups  of  four 
dots  and  the  lotus  or  lily. 

9.     THE  BAOAR  RVPBK. 

In  this  the  Shah  'Alam  distich  can  barely  be  traced.  The  trident^ 
star,  and  flag  of  Siva  are  its  distinguishing  marks. 

10.     THS  N^QPt^R  RUPRB. 

This  coin  bears  the  inscription  of  Muhammad  Sh4h.  Sikka  mubdrik 
hdd{'shdh  OM%C  Muhammad  Shdh)  only  recognizable  by  the  two  final 
letters  of  the  Emperor's  name.  It  is  known  to  be  of  Nagpur  by  the 
^  bh  (or  It  inverted  ?)  which  may  stand  for  Bhunsla,  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Edjds  of  Kagpur ;  the  't*  {%arh-i  •..^)  may  be  the  final  letter 
of  Hingan  Ghat,  the  place  of  coinage.^ 

11.     THE  INDOR  RUPRB. 

Parts  of  the  words  Shdh  ^Alam  hidshdh  are  here  visible,  and  the 
usual  year  of  the  reign :  the  solar  disc  distinguishes  the  coin. 

12.    THE  SHlRaXef,  or  new  lukhnow  rupee. 

Besides  the  absurd  armorial  bearings,  constructed  of  two  tigers,  two 
fish  and  a  dagger,  surmounted  by  a  royal  umbrella ;  this  rupee  bears 
the  following  inscription : 

Obverse; 

J^  jl  JU  js^  ^ji^\  ^p  ^j  h\^jj  J  ^ji  jj  aC 

<  The  king  of  the  world,  Gh&zi-ud-din,  Haidar  *A11,  bj  the  grace  of  the  Lord  of 
Oloiy,  has  strack  coin  in  sUyer  and  gold,  a.h.  1238/ 
Keverse: 

^Jil  ijya  ^ulaLJl  j^J  ^,yLi  w::.^:>^/«  [j^y^  9  ^^^^  ^-^ 
*  In  the  5th  year  of  his  illustrious  reign,  at  the  capital  of  the  sAbah  of  Oudh.' 

18.     AN  ANCIENT  OOLD  h6n, 

with  part  of  an  inscription  in  the  Sanskrit  character  on  one  side,  and 
a  single  image  on  the  other. 

14.     A  MODERN   DOUBLE  PAGODA. 

Struck  at  Madras,  showing  the  character  of  the  former  English 
currency  of  that  presidency. 

15.      THE  COMMON  BHARTPt^R  PAIs/* 

Shewing  that  the  copper  coins  may  be  also  recognised  by  their  ap- 

1  The  late  Emperor  of  China,  written  *Eea*king*  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Ealendar, 
reigned  from  1781  to  1821. 

^  I  have  since  been  informed  that  the  symbol  on  the  N&gp6r  rupee  is  intended  for 
8>  the  Mar&thl  numeral  equiyalent  to  4^. 
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pTopriate  emblems.    The  iiiBCiiption  will  be  seen  to  be  part  of  the 
Muhammad  Sh&h  legend. 

16.      MADRAS   COPPEa  COIN. 

Struck  in  England  for  circulation  at  Madras  (see  page  4)*  The 
same  coat  of  arms  will  be  found  on  the  Bombay  and  Penang  copper 
currency. 

CATALOGUE  OP  SYMBOLS  ON  MODERN  D^DIAN  COINS. 

(PLATE  XLVI.) 

[Taken  from  specimeiiB  in  the  A^say  Office  or  in  the  anthor*B  possession.  In 
some  cases  (marked  })y  it  is  probable  that  the  specimens  have  been  misnamed  firom 
their  being  found  current  in  other  districts  with  different  names.] 

VABIBTIX8  OF  THE  PHtJL,  (*FL0WBxi*)  31  Madras,  Sh&hp(ir,  'Alinagar. 

8TAK,  AMD  DOT.  32  Ncw  Madras. 

1  Company's  rupee.    Gokula  rupee  ?  33  Gamfrli  rupee  (Ark&t). 

2  Saronj  rupee.  34  Chandur. 

~  8  Islkmkb&d  muhr  of  Aurangzib.  35  Gokula,  or  Gandaa&hi  paislu 

4  Yazirs&hi  rupee,  san  9.    B&l&s&hl  ?  36  E&lpl. 

6  Stlurat  &  old  Bombay  (with  a  crown).  37  Oi^ein  new.    Ghanda :  common. 

6  Korah  (in  AUah&b&d)  with  21.  38  E&lpi. 

7  Srinagar,  with  45.     S&gar  with  45.  89  Patna  >    Muhr  of  IHhli  ? 

8  Jh&nsi.    Also  10.  40  Bhart  ^r  pais&  (see  plate  zly.). 

9  Sah&ranpfir :  common.  41  Old  pai8&  found  in  66gar. 

10  Jh&nsi :  with  5  leaves,  Gw&U&r.  takibtibb  of  the  tribal,  balA,  or 

11  Sftgar  with  45.    {vide  plate  xIy.)  '  TniDEzn'.' 

12  Murshid&blul.  42  Mathur&.    J&l&on,  S6gar. 

13  BarellS,  with  80.  43  Srinagar,  with  7. 

14  Sah&ranp(ir,  with  9.14}  Old  Assam.  44  Old  Sfigar,  K&lpl. 

15  Old  S(i]:at  muhr.  45  „         Jfil&on,  etc. 

16  Jalwan  or  J&l&on  ?  46  E&lpi  pais^,  with  43,  etc, 

17  Siw&i  gold  muhr,  Aurangzib.  47  Nep&l  muhr.   (see  plate  xly.) 
N&gptir,  with  94.    Gokula,  with  78.  48  Bhop&l,  Bhils^,  B&thgarh, 

18  Common :  Ujjain,  with  93  or  37.  49  Telinga  pais^  ? 
Udiptir.  50  Ganjam. 

19  Ark&t.    Chilkl  Ark&t,  etc.  51  Old  Dihli  and  Farrukh&b&d :  common. 

20  Priyate  mark  of  Benftres  mint  (cen-  N6gp6r  of  Jeswant  R&o. 

tre  dot  enlarged).  52  Nasir  Sh6hi,  old  Narbadd&  pais^. 

21  Kora  or  Corah,  with  6.  53  Sult&n  Muhammad,     „ 

22  Ujjain.  pntJL,  padam  PHtjL,  *flowbb,  xnot.* 

23  Old  Farrukh&b&d  rupee  and  muhr.       54  Kot&  rupee—and  with  57. 

24  Bharatptir.  (see  plate  xhr.)  55  Kot&  rupee. 

25  Chinawa  rupee  (Ark&t).  56  Bundi.    Kot&. 

26  Bhikanir,  with  62,  63.  67  New  Sot&,  with  56. 

27  Maisiir,  common ;  Chandaus1«  58  Hard&  (Narbadd&). 
TA&isms  OF  THE  PADAM,  *uxTVB '  OB    59  Kot&  yaricty.    Bajranggarh. 

'tkbfoil/  60  Benares,  old,  small  with  80. 

28  Indor,  old,  with  29.  61  Bhikanir,  with  26,  62,  63^ 

29  Ditto.  62       ,»        reyerse. 

30  BarellS,  with  18.  63        „  „ 
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BJLBOaiUf  'SPBAB'  OR  'tCBPTRB,'  OUdX, 
OB  'XACB.' 

64  Jodhpdr.    Pill 

65  Eoch&man,  with  92.   Bop68&hL 

66  Jodhptir.    N6gor. 

67  BareUl?    Urch&^    PfJS. 

7Hi|l,  th^hab;  'bbanchob  bpbig.' 

68  Bbil&r&. 

69  JaipCir-Siwfti  gold  nuikii. 

70  Ajmir. 

71  Chitor,  Eiishn&garh. 

72  S&Umsfthi  ?  (Jaipur). 

73  Jaiptir  rapee  and  muhr. 

74  Bandanela } 

76  Matliur&.    Jaiptir. 

76  ChinB&r,  with  100.  Udiptir,  Chitor 
old? 

77  Barh&iLpilr? 

YABIBTIB8  OF  THB  BOHt^,  OB  ^  FISH.' 

78  Goknla  pais&. 

79  Ondhy  Lnkhnow  old  rapee. 

80  Ditto,  Barelli.    Old  Ben&ree. 

81  MachliB&hi  of  Lukhnow. 

82  BenloeBold. 

atfBAJ,  'thb  bun/ 
88  Kew  Indor  rapee  and  muhr. 

84  Indor. — Ujjain. 

85  ,,     copper  coin. 

86  Belpattdf  Maheawar,  with  87. 

87  Zififfom,  Maheswaif  rapee 

88  Fatdky  *  flag  or  standard  of  Siva : ' 
S6gar  rapee  (pL  zIt.).    N&gp(ir. 


▼ABIBTIBB  OF  THB  KA^Xb,  OB  *  ZMiOOl 

96  Akbar  II.  of  Dihli— imall. 

97  Narwar. 

98  Bhartptir.  (see  plate  xlv.) 

99  Siw&i  gold  mnhr  of  Muhammad  Sh&h^ 

with  13 :  small. 

100  The  Ankua  of  Puna.— Chitor. 

NTMBBALS   Ain>  LXTTBB8. 

101  (10)  H&li  8ikk&  of  Puna,  Nligp&r. 

102  (9  or  1  ?)  Rewli  pais&.    Bhilsfr  ? 
lOa  (76)  Jabalptir. 

104  (55)  S&gar. 

105  (75)  Indor  old  rapee. 

106  a  (4^)  Old  Nftgp(ir : 
h  (9)  New  do.i 

107  Telui,  Bandalkhand,  illegihH^. 

108  (^  tri)  Sris&hi  rapee  of  Ajmir. 

109  (^  h)  Haidari  of  MaisOr. 

110  (iij  ffdf^  cow')  Chitor;  from  the  pro-> 

yerb  regarding   the   slaughter  by 
Akbar:  **ffdo  mar$  he  pdp," 

111  (;gj  id)  Gold  muhr,  unknown ? 

112  (^ii<i)  Debased  Dihli  gold  mnhr» 

san29. 

MI8CBLLANB0U8. 

113  (sheU)  Bh&tg&on  in  Nepftl. 

114  (Pafy'd,  *  fists')  Almorah. 

115  Sftlimsfrhi,  date  1199.  (see  plate  zIt.) 

116  „        Varieties. 

117 

118  Mewftri  paisfr. 

119  Kukureti,  near  Pannfth  in  Bandal- 

khand (the  god  Hanumioi  ?) 


120  (elephant.)    Nagar,    Patau,    Sop&r? 

TABIXTIES  OF  THB  '  BiWOBD  :  '  BRAXSHf  Bf .  Strack  by  Tipll  ? 

89  Chanda,  Gw61i&r,-— common.  121  {Ohhata^   Uhe    royal  umbrella')  on 

90  Haidar6b6d,  of  K&sim  *Ali.  some  of  Muhammad  Sh6h  and  Sh&h 

91  „     GoTind-bakhshi.  'Alam's  Dihli  coins. 

92  Common  shamshirl.  122  Variety  of       „ 

93  Kochfcman,  with  64.  123  Et&wa  muhr. 

94  N&gptir,  with  17.    Katmandu  (see    124  Jh&nsl. 

p.  31).  Balkh.  125  The  awastika  emblem  of  the  7th  Jui% 

95  (Pistol)  Agra  pais&.  found  on  some  coins. 

^  The  distinguishing  symbol  of  the  old  N&ffp6r  rapee,  strack  at  the  Chanda  and 
Hingan  Gh&t  nunts  was  as  aboye,  a  Mar&thi  4|.  When  BachtL  E&o  and  Dr.  Gordon 
had  charge  of  the  mint,  their  mark  was  a  flag  (88).  The  new  N6gp6ri  since  1826 
has  the  figure  9  above  this  fiag.    Other  minor  varieties  are  marked  as  follows  :->the 
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NOTE  ON  THE  HI8T0EY  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILTEB 

CURRENCIES  OF  INDIA. 

[Ab  the  general  subject  of  metallic  currencies  is  just  now  attnu^ting 
the  serious  attention  of  the  European  public,  it  may  be  useful  that  I 
ehould  recapitulate  briefly  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  the  detached 
notices  of  the  coins  of  the  various  kingdoms  and  diverse  epochs  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  pages,  which  throw  light  upon  the  little  known 
history  of  Indian  mintages ;  and  further,  that  I  should  complete  the 
review  by  exhibiting  the  action  of  our  own  civilization  on  the  cir- 
culating media  of  these  later  days,  especially  in  reference  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  institution  and  organization  of  the  gold  coinage 
as  a  legal  tender,  and  its  eventual  supersession  as  such  in  1836. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan, in  very  early  times,  had  independently  achieved  considerable 
progress  in  the  art  of  coining ;  even  before  Greek  civilization  reached 
them  through  the  influence  of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  the  sub- 
sequent settlement  in  India  proper  of  the  Bactrian-Hellenes.  Indeed, 
we  are  able  to  trace  by  the  produce  itself,  each  phase  of  mint  de- 
velopment and  each  successive  effort  of  invention  tending  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  coin.  The  earliest  movement  is  seen  in  the 
fabrication  of  irregularly  outlined  flat  pieces  of  silver  or  copper,  of  fixed 
weights,  whose  currency  is  marked  by  the  symbols  of  consecutive 
dynasties,  punched  at  hazard  on  their  surfaces.  Next,  we  remark  a 
more  careful  rounding  off  of  the  metal,  and  the  application  of  a  single 
die  over  the  whole  of  one  surface,  the  other  being  left  blank.  As  we 
proceed,  we  meet  with  complete  coins ;  but  these  are  cast  in  moulds, 
and  may  possibly  indicate  separate  and  independent  progress.  Suc- 
cessive modifications  and  improvements  are  observable  in  either  class, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  more  at  large  in  this  place :  and,  finally, 
we  arrive  at  excellent  specimens  of  an  issue  of  fairlj  coined  money, 
seemingly  local  in  Northern  Hindustdn,^  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
assign  to  a  period  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Greeks.  Coins  of  these 
epochs  have  been  found  in  silver,  copper,  bronze,  and  lead ;  the  non- 
discovery  of  any  examples  in  gold  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  metal  was  not  used  for  coining  purposes;  but 
merely  amounts  to  the  fact  that,  if  used,  it  was  of  rare  occurrence* 

^  Coins  of  the  Behat  type.    Article  X. 
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The  Bactrian-QreekSy  as  far  as  their  Indian  provinces  tell  the  tale, 
would  appear  to  have  restricted  themselres  to  a  currency  of  the  two 
metals,  silyer  and  copper.  Their  successors,  the  Indo-Scythians  again, 
discontinued  the  issue  of  a  silver  currency,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a 
gold  coinage;  increasing,  simultaneously,  the  weight  of  the  copper 
pieces.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates  of  succeeding 
dynasties ;  but  we  find  the  Guptas, — ^who  imitated  the  devices  of  the 
Indo-Scythian  money, — ^in  possession  of  a  copious  gold  currency  in 
their  eastern  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  aided  by  a  limited  silver,  but 
sufficient  copper  medium  of  exchange ;  while  their  dominions  towards 
the  Western  coast  were  supplied  almost  exclusively  with  a  silver  coin- 
age based  upon  the  mintages  of  the  S4h  kings  of  Saurashtra  (Gujarat) ; 
who  in  their  own  case  had  previously  copied  the  style  of  the  Greek 
hemi-drachmas  of  Apollodotus  and  other  sovereigns.  Here  we  must 
pass  over  centuries,  and  present  our  next  tableau  in  the  time  of 
the  Brdhman  kings  of  K&bul  and  the  Panjab  (about  the  10th  cen- 
tury A.D.).  In  this  instance  also  the  currency  is  confined  to  silver 
and  copper.  Mahmud,  and  his  successors  of  the  Ghaznf  dynasty,  em- 
ployed gold  in  addition  to  the  lower  metals.  At  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Muhammadan  occupation  of  India  (a.h.  587,  A.n.  1191} 
the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan  were  furnished  with  a  currency 
composed  of  a  combination  of  silver  and  copper  mixed  in  uncertain 
proportions :  while  the  Eahtor  monarchs  of  Kanauj  still  continued  to 
issue  gold.  The  former  coins,  which  were  entitled  after  the  capital, 
Dillfwdls  ( jy ^)/  were  adopted  by  the  Path&n  Sultans  of  India,  and 
a  middle  currency  of  such  incorporated  metals  remained  in  use  up  to  the 
time  of  B&ber  (a.h.  930,  a.b.  1523-24).  Simultaneously  with  the 
retention  of  this  type  of  the  local  money,  the  Muhammadans  intro- 
duced modified  forms  of  dirhams  and  dfndrs,  of  equal  weights  (174 
grains).  At  what  relative  proportion  these  stood  to  each  other  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  history  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  the  coins 
themselves  afPord  us  no  means  of  instituting  a  comparison.  The  lower 
currency  was  completed  by  a  copper  coinage,  which  in  some  cases 
extended  to  so  minute  a  division  as  17.4  grains. 

The  celebrated  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  (a.h.  725,  a.d.  1324-5) 
introduced  an  infinite  variety  of  new  coins  of  all  descriptions,  and 
evidently  remodelled  the  rates,  together  with  the  weights  of  his 
currency.  The  gold  coinage  was  raised  from  174  to  200  grains,  and 
the  silver  reduced  from  the  former  amount  to  140  grains.  But  his 
grand  effort  at  finance  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  production 

^  Inscription  of  a.h.  587  (a.d.  1191)  on  the  Mosque  of  the  Kutb  at  Bibli;  the 
original  reads  preferably  Dilll&l,  but  tbe  T&j  ul  M&asir  determines  the  word  as 
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of  a  scheme  of  a  representative  currency  (founded  on  the  Chinese  paper 
credit  system)  in  which  copper  and  brass  tokens  were  stamped  with  an 
authoritative  impress  of  value,  whether  as  the  equivalent  of  gold  or 
silver;  and  in  addition,  parallel  representatives  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
divisions of  each,  were  issued  to  complete  the  currency.  This  attempt, 
after  producing  countless  troubles,  and  resulting  in  utter  failure— even 
under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  and  unscrupulous  tyrant — ^was 
abandoned  definitively  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  ordinance.  I  need  not  notice  the  minor 
incidents  of  liiuhammad  bin  Tughlak's  mint  administration,  frirther 
than  to  note  a  seeming  reversion  to  the  previous  system  of  weights  in 
the  latter  part  of  hb  reign.  Nor  need  I  more  fully  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  currency  under  his  successors,  beyond  remarking  that 
Baber  seems  to  have  designed  to  substitute  his  Central  Asian  scheme 
of  coinage  in  place  of  the  then  existing  local  distribution  of  the 
currency.  However,  when  Shir  Shah  had  driven  Humdyun  out  of 
India  (a.h.  949,  a.d.  1541)  he  entered  upon  a  general  reform  of  the 
coinage,  which  had  the  effect  of  introducing  the  now  universal  rupeoi 
and  abolishing  the  unsatisfactory  compound  of  mixed  metals ;  in  ad- 
dition to  simplifying  the  lower  coinage,  by  its  reduction  to  a  fixed  and 
determined  standard  of  pure  copper,^  representing  the  ddm,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  previously  been  minted  in  billon.' 

At  length  we  reach  an  epoch  when  we  have  no  longer  to  depend 
upon  the  coins  as  our  only  data,  but  are  able  to  cite  written  and  con- 
temporary authority  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject.  Akbar's  minister, 
Abu'lfazl,  has  preserved  to  us  a  full  and  complete  record  of  his 
master's  mint  arrangements;  from  this  we  discover  that  the  autho- 
ritative standard  of  the  day  was  copper,  based  upon  the  ddm,  which  is 
defined  as  ''  a  copper  coin,  in  weight  5  tanks,  or  I  tol4,  8  m^shas,  and 
7  ratfs,  in  value  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee."  The  text  of  the  *  Ayin-i 
Akberf '  goes  on  to  declare  the  weight  and  value  of  the  gold  and  sQver 
coins,  the  equivalents  of  each  being  expressed  in  dams,  and  their  relative 
exchangeable  value  tnier  86  being  for  the  moment  altogether  ignored.' 
In  this  same  measure  of  value  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire  are  esti- 
mated, indeed,  it  would  appear  from  an  incidental  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  relative  values,  that  the  definition  of  the  worth  of 

^  I  hare  estimated  this  coin  at  323.5  ^ins ;  pieces  now  in  existence  weigh  as 
high  as  322  grs.     (See  '  Numismatic  Chronicle,'  xy.  1852.) 

'  '*  The  dkm^"  says  Abdi'l&zl,  *'  was  fonnerly  called  pysah  and  also  Bahloli." — 
Bahlol  Lodi's  mixed  coinage  contributes  isolated  specimens  that  might  well  repi^sent 
the  requisite  value,  as  tested  by  present  assays ;  but  tliere  is  an  absence  of  unitormity 
in  the  general  results  that  forbids  our  recognising  any  specific  class  of  higher  or 
lower  equivalents. 

»  Ghidwin's  *Ayln-i  Akberi,'  i.  p.  37. 
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gold  by  any  silver  estimate,  was — ^like  the  rupee  itself— a  novelty.* 
The  materials  afforded  by  the  text  of  the  '  Ayfn-i  Akberf/  whetho: 
tested  by  the  valuation  in  dams,  or  by  the  equivalents  subsequently 
given  of  the  rupee  correspondents  of  the  several  descriptions  of  muhrsy 
equally  establish  the  result  that  gold  stood  to  silver  as  1  to  9.4. 
The  rupees,  it  will  be  seen,  were  themselves  of  various  standards, 
ranging  from  tlie  39  dims  of  the  old  round  rupee,  to  the  40  dams  of 
the  square  jaliU ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  acknowledged  in  one  place  that 
even  the  estimated  rates  were  uncertain  in  their  application,  and  that 
the  sLLver  coin  was  left  to  find  its  own  level  in  the  market.' 

I  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  British  influence  is  felt  upon  the 
the  currencies  of  India,  and  as  this  is  a  subject  connected  with  which 
much  misunderstanding  and  some  misrepresentation  have  taken  place, 
I  secure  myself  from  any  possible  prejudice  or  favor  by  permitting  the 
Government  to  state  its  own  case,  in  extracts  from  the  legislative 
enactments  promulgated  from  time  to  time.  The  history  is  unsatis- 
factory in  its  earlier  portions,  and  incomplete  towards  its  end,  where, 
it  is  clear,  much  remains  intentionally  untold. 

Regulation  XXXV.  of  1793. — Pesamble. — "A  Begulation  for 
re-enacting,  with  amendments,  the  Eules  passed  on  the  20th  June, 
24th  October,  and  3lBt  November,  1792,  and  subsequent  dates,  for 
the  reform  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa ; 
and  for  prohibiting  the  currency  of  any  Gold  or  Silver  Coin  in  those 
provinces,  but  the  19th  Sun  Sicca  Eupees  and  the  19th  Sun  Gold 
Mohurs." 

''Sec.^1.  .  .  The  sicca  rupee  of  the  19th  sun  is  the  established 
silver  coin  of  the  country,  and  the  rupee  in  which  the  public  revenues 
are  payable.  It  was  with  a  view  to  render  it  the  general  measure 
of  value,  that  Government  determined  in  the  year  1773,  that  all 
rupees  coined  in  future  should  bear  the  impression  of  the  19th  sun  or 
year  of  the  reign  ofShah  Alum.  ..."  The  rules  by  which  the  gold 
coin  has  been  regulated  have  been  productive  of  evils,  similar  to  those 
which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  silver  coin.  Under  the 
native  admiuistrations,  and  until  the  year  1766,  the  gold  mohur  was 
not  considered  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  private 
transaction,  nor  was  the  number  of  rupees  for  which  it  was  to  pass 

1  When  Azad-al-daalah  "  was  sent  to  Kandes,  B&j&  Tnderroiill  made  the  price  of 
gold  mohurs  to  be  estimated  in  rupees  :*'  i.  p.  39.  The  original  Persian  text  is 
somewhat  obscure  in  this  passage ;  and  the  MS.  copies  yary  in  the  wording  of  the 
sentence ;  but  Gladwin  seems  to  have  fathomed  the  real  meaning. 

2  '^  Although  the  market  price  is  sometimes  more  or  less  than  40  d&ms,  yet  this 
value  is  always  set  upon  it  in  comparative  calculations." — Ayin-i  Akberi,  i.  35.  The 
original  passage  is  quoted  in  the  body  of  note  '  p.  5,  suprA. 
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current  ever  fixed  by  the  Goyeminent.  It  was  struck  for  the  con* 
venience  of  individuals,  and  the  value  of  it,  in  the  markets,  flactuated 
like  other  commodities  :  silver  being  the  metal  which  was  the  general 
measure  of  value  throughout  the  country.  In  the  year  1766,  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin,  with  respect  to  the  silver,  was  first  fixed,  and 
the  former  coin  declared  a  legal  tender  of  payment.  A  gold  mohur 
was  struck,  and  ordered  to  pass  for  fourteen  sicca  rupees.  But  as  this 
coin  (calculating  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals) 
was  much  below  the  worth  of  the  silver,  in  the  number  of  rupees 
for  which  it  was  ordered  to  pass,  it  was  found  impossible  to  render 
it  current,  and  it  was  accordingly  called  in ;  and  a  new  gold  mohur, 
being  that  now  current,  was  issued  in  1769,  which  was  directed  to 
pa«s  as  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  sixteen  sicca  rupees.  The 
intrinsic  worth  of  this  coin  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  nominal 
value  of  it,  or  as  nearly  so  as  was  deemed  necessary  to  render  it 
current  at  the  prescribed  rate."  [The  Eegulation  then  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  giving  free  currency  to  these 
coins, ^  and  proceeds  to  say :]  ''  The  means  which  appear  best  calculated 

^  Sir  James  Steuart,  in  bis  work,  entitled  '  The  Principles  of  Money  applied  to 
the  present  state  of  the  Coin  of  Bengal'  Ta.d.  1772),  giTes  ns  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the  original  cstablifdiiDent  of  the  gold  currency  of 
Bengal,  and  the  want  of  success  that  attended  the  measures  of  Government,  confessed 
to  in  the  above  Regulation.  He  sa^rs  :  **  It  has  been  observed,  that  this  coin,  called 
gold  mohurs,  had  oeen  formerly  coined  at  Dehli,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
with  the  sicca  rupee  of  Bengal  and  other  countries  of  Hindostan ;  but  that  they  passed 
conventionally,  having  no  legal  denomination  .  .  In  1766,  •  .  it  was  proposed,  as  an. 
expedient  for  augmenting  the  currency  of  specie  to  make  a  coinage  of  gold,  .  .  and 
the  directors  of  this  operation,  pitching  upon  fifteen  Arcot  rupees  as  the  value  of  one 
gold  mohur,  instead  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  fifteen  Arcot  rupees  by  the  fine 
metal  contained  in  them,  estimated  them  by  their  current  value,  which  was  above  the 
proportion  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  Not  satisfied  with  this  first  deviation  from  prin- 
ciples, they  added  to  the  mohur  (already  over-rated  in  its  proportion  to  the  fifteen 
silver  Arcot  rupees)  no  less  than  8  per  cent,  extra-denomination,  entirely  arbitrary. 
So  when  this  gold  currmcy  came  abroad,  it  proved  to  be  no  less  than  17|  per  cent, 
worse  in  payments  than  silver  rupees  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Sunt," 
pp.  26,  27. 

"  The  people  of  that  country  (Bengal)  had  been  so  lonf  accustomed  to  silver 
coin,  that  they  never  would,  except  when  forced  to  it,  receive  the  mohurs  in  payment. 
So  the  Company  was  obliged  to  make  a  new  regulatiou  in  1769,  little  better  than  the 
former.  At  last  the  fold  currency  fell  all  together  to  many  per  cent,  below  its 
intrinsic  value,  aooormng  to  the  saying,  Dum  intani  stulti,  vitia  in  eontraria 
eurrunt" 

Sir  J.  Steuart,  at  p.  30  et  seg.j  gives  us  the  weight  and  standard  of  these  coins  :— 

The  1766  mohur  was  20  carats  fine,  or  20-24ths :  full  weight,  179*66  grs.^ 
proportion  of  fine  gold,  149*72  g^ins :  issued  as  the  equivalent  of  14  rupees. 

The  rupee  being  179*66  grs.  in  fuU  weight,  and  containing  175*92  grs.  of  fine 
silver. 

The  mohur  of  1769,  full  weight  190*773  m.,  contained  190*086  grs.  of  fine 
gold  :  the  value  being  fixed  at  16  rupees :  the  suver  currency  remaining  as  before. 

Our  author  continues :  "  Now  if  we  go  upon  the  supposition  we  have  hitherto 
adopted,  viz.,  that  the  proportion  of  the  metals  in  India  was  supposed  to  be  at 
14  to  1 ;  then  in  this  coinage  of  1769,  the  gold  was  over-rated  nearly  6}  per  cent." 
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to  render  the  gold  mohur  generally  current,  are  to  declare  it  receiTablo 
at  all  the  public  treasuries,  and  in  all  public  payments  throughout  the 
provinces,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees." 

Sec.  2.  defines  weight  and  standards,  or — 

"  Gold  mohurs,  190*894  troy  grs. :  Assay,  compared  with  English 
standard  gold,  better,  1  car.  3^  grs. 

''  Sicca  rupees,  179|  grs. :  Assay,  compared  with  English  standard 
silver,  better,  13  dwts." 

Sec.  3.  specifies  that  these  gold  mohurs  ''are  to  be  considered 
a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  all  public  and  private  transactions  ,  . 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  sicca  rupees ;"  and  further  defines  penalties  for 
their  refusal  by  the  native  Treasurers ;  and  to  complete  the  authorita- 
tive currency,  it  is  even  declared  in  Sec.  20,  that  **  no  person  shall 
recover  in  any  court  of  judicature  .  .  any  sum  of  money,  imder  a 
bond  or  other  writing,  or  any  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  entered 
into  after  the  above-mentioned  date,  by  which  any  sum  of  money  shall 
be  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  any  species  of  rupees,  excepting  sicca 
rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19  th  sun,  or  the  halves  and  quarters 
of  each." 

Eeo.  YI.  of  1794  postpones  to  10th  April,  1794,  the  operations 
of  Sees.  18,  19,  20,  and  23  ''as  regards  the  silver  coin." 

Beg.  LIX.  of  1795  further  postpones  the  operation  of  these 
Bules.to  20th  April,  1796. 

Eeo.  LXI.  of  1 795  refers  merely  to  the  amount  of  loss  which  is 
to  be  held  to  reduce  these  rupees  below  the  standard. 

Begs.  I.  of  1797,  V.  of  1801,  and  XXXYIII.  of  1803  relate  to 
exemption  from  duties  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Beg.  XLY.  of  1803  gives  effect  to  -the  airangement  for  the  mintage 
of  Lucknow  or  Furrukkabad  rupees,  of  the  "  same  size  and  form  as 
the  19th  sun  sicca  rupees";  weight  and  standard  to  be  hereafter 
determined. 

Sec.  25  is,  in  effect,  to  the  same  tenor  as  Sec.  20  of  Beg. 
XXXY.  of  1793,  except  that  gold  mohurs  are  not  alluded  to;  but 
Sec.  42  explains,  that  "whereas  the  gold  coin,  denominated  gold 
mohurs,  has  never  obtained  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  ceded 
provinces,  in  consequence  of  silver  having  been  the  general  measure  of 
value  in  those  provinces,  from  time  immemorial ;  and  whereas,  during 
the  government  of  the  Kawab  Yizir,  the  value  of  the  gold  mohurs 
in  circulation,  with  relation  to  the  silver  coin,  was  never  fixed ;  and, 
whereas  the  coinage  of  gold  mohurs  has  been  long  discontinued  by  the 
Native  Government  of  the  said  provinces,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
foreign  states;  it  is  not,  therefore,  judged  necessary,  at  present,  to 
establish  a  gold  coinage  in   the  provinces   in  question.     The  gold 
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mohara  shall  be  permitted  to  be  circulated  in  tbe  ceded  provinces 
as  heretofore^  according  to  the  value  which  individuals  receiving  and 
paying  the  same  shall  determine;  but,  gold  mohurs  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  public  or  private 
transaction,  nor  shall  they  bear  any  fixed  rate  of  value,  compared  with 
reference  to  the  silver  coin    .     »    established  by  this  Eegulation." 

Ssc.  43  et  8eq.  provides  for  the  copper  coinage. 

Eeg.  LIY.  of  1803  postpones  the  operation  of  Sec.  20,  Beg. 
XXXY.  of  1793,  t3  16th  August  for  the  province  of  Chittagong. 

Beg.  XII.  of  1805,  Sec.  13,  declares  that  after  a  fixed  date,  ''no 
money  will  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  revenue  (in  Guttack), 
excepting  Calcutta  sicca  rupees  or  gold  mohurs  of  the  19th  sun." 

Sec.  15  extends  the  penal  provisions  of  Sec.  20,  Reg.  XXXY.  of 
1793  to  the  same  province. 

Beo.  III.  of  1806  specifies  the  weight  and  standard  of  the  Luck- 
now  sicca  rupee,  introduced  by  Beg.  XLY.  of  1803,  viz.:  173grB. 
troy.     Touch,  or  parts  of  fine  silver,  in  100,  95*5  ;  alloy,  4*5. 

Beo.  IY.  of  1807  refers  to  rupees  alone,  and  determines  the  rates 
at  which  rupees  of  sorts  shall  be  received  and  issued  in  the  ceded 
provinces.     Sec.  8  makes  the  same  applicable  to  Cuttack. 

Beo.  XIII.  of  1807  rescinds  the  penalties  named  in  Sees.  20  and 
21,  Beg.  XXXY.  of  1793,  and  in  parallel  sections  applicable  to  local 
divisions  of  the  country ;  it  being  admitted  that  in  many  cases,  ''  the 
penalty  of  non-recovery  by  judicial  process  is  not  only  a  hardship  to 
the  individual,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  justice.'^ 

Beg.  II.  of  1812  defines  duties  on  the  coinage  of  bullion. 

Sscs.  10  and  11  specify  the  weight  and  value  of  the  Benares 
rupee  as  175  grs.  troy.     Touch,  or  pure  silver,  168*875  ;  alloy.  6-125. 

Beg.  XYII.  of  1817,  Sees.  9,  10,  and  11  prescribe  pimishments 
for  counterfeiting,  debasing,  etc. 

Beg.  XIY.  of  1818.— The  preamble  states,  '<  The  high  standards 
established  for  the  gold  mohur  and  sicca  rupee,  having  been  found 
productive  of  many  inconveniences,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public, 
.  .  [but]  as  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  sicca  rupee,  from 
its  being  in  a  great  measure  the  money  of  account,  both  in  private 
and  public  transactions,  would  necessarily  change  the  terms  of  all 
existing  contracts,  and  might  be  productive  of  embarrassment  and 
trouble,  it  has  been  determined  to  leave  the  rupee  unaltered  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  new  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  will  consequently  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  fine  silver  as  that  heretofore  struck,  and,  being  of 
the  same  intrinsic  value,  will  circulate  on  the  same  terms.  The  mint 
proportions  of  silver  and  gold,  being,  it  is  believed,  inaccurately  esti- 
mated at  present,  and  it  being  also  desirable  that  an  uniformity  in  this 
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respect  should  be  introduced  at  the  three  Presidencies  of  Caloattay 

Madras,  and  Bombay,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  a  slight 

deduction  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  mohur  to  be  coined  at  this 

Presidency,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver,  from 

the  present  rates  of  1  to  14*861  to  that  of  1  to  15.    The  gold  mohur 

will  still  continue  to  pass  current  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  rupees.    Por 

the  purposes  and  objects  above  enumerated  *'  it  is  enacted,  etc. 

Sec.  1,  par.  2nd. — **  The  weight  and  standard  of  the  Calcutta  aicca 

rupee  and  gold  mohur    .     .     shall  be  as  follows ' "  : — 

Gold  mohur  ...  weight  204710  gn.  ...  fine  gold    187*651  ...  alloy  17*069 
Sicca  rupee    ...  weight  191-916  grs.  ...  fine  silver  175*923  ...  alloy  16*993 

Eeg.  Y.  of  1819  refers  to  mint  and  bullion  details. 

Eeg.  XI.  of  1 819  discontinues  the  coinage  of  the  Benares  rupee,  and 
limits  **  the  legal  currencies  in  the  territories  subordinate  "  to  Bengal 
**  to  two,  namely  the  Calcutta  and  Purruckabad  rupee."  The  latter  is 
specified  at — Weight,  180*234  grs., ;  pure  silver,  165-215 ;  alloy, 
15*019  =  ll-12ths  pure  and  l-12th  alloy. 

Sec.  10  secures  an  equitable  arrangement  for  bonds,  etc.,  ''not 
expressed  in  Furruckabad  rupees.*' 

Eeo.  Y.  of  1821  regulates  the  rates  at  which  Benares  and  Fur- 
ruckabad rupees  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  revenue. 

^  To  exemplify  how  Governments  keep  their  own  laws,  I  extract  firom  *  AUen'a 
Indian  Mail'  of  1854,  a  statement  of  manifest  authenticity  regarding  certain  mint 
operations  sanctioned  during  the  continued  currency  of  this  Regulation: — ''The 
market  of  Calcutta  has  inyariahlv  exhibited  a  great  difference  of  price  between  the 
pure  gold  mohurs  of  old  standard  and  those  of  the  new  one-twelfth  alloy  standard. 
For  seven  years — that  is,  from  1818  to  1826 — the  Calcutta  mint  coined  nothine  but 
new-standard  gold  mohurs ;  but  in  1826-26,  the  Government  having  had  a  larpe 
receipt  of  gold  firom  the  Burmese,  and  havina^  obtained  also  a  considerable  remit- 
tance of  gold  from  Madras,  consequent  upon  the  substitution  of  rupees  for  pagodaa 
in  the  currency  of  that  presidency,  this  Government  gold  uras,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit^  coined  into  gold  mohurs  of  the  old  standard, — Reg[ulation  XIV.  of  1818  pre* 
scnbinff  one-twelfth  alloy  for  the  Calcutta  gold,  notwithstanding.  There  were 
above  four  lacs  of  old  gold  pieces  struck  in  the  Mint,  and  sold  at  the  j^eral 
Treasury  at  the  price  of  the  day.  But  it  was  only  in  1829  that  a  similar  privilege 
was  conceded  to  private  bullion-merchants.  The  consequence,  however,  of  con- 
ceding to  them  the  privilege  of  obtaining  coin  of  the  old  standard  was,  that  in  the 
six  years  from  the  date  when  it  commenced  to  1835,  when  the  new  Act  topk  the 
privilege  away,  nearly  as  much  private  gold  bullion  was  brought  to  be  coined  as  in 
the  eleven  preceding  years :  ana  when  the  privilege  was  taken  away,  there  was  a 
very  limited  coinage  of  the  new  gold  coin,  and  that  coinage  was  principall]r  of 
Government  gold.'' — After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1835,  uie  mint  speculations 
would  seem  to  have  been  less  successful ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  following, 
which  is  affirmed  under  similar  authority  with  the  passages  just  quoted  :-^"  The 
difference  of  price  even  of  unstamped  pure  gold,  as  compared  with  stamped  one-twelfth 
alloy  coin  was  such,  that  the  Mint  Committee  of  Calcutta,  in  the  year  1836,  applied  to 
Government,  and  obtained  leave  to  sell  the  Government  buUion  in  its  possession 
instead  of  coining  it.  The  calculation  of  profit  was  based  on  a  comparison,  not 
with  the  par  fixed  for  receipts  into  the  Government  treasury  (viz.  fifteen  of  sUver  for 
one  of  gold),  but  with  the  price  at  which  the  same  rold  would  sell  as  a  coin ;  showing 
evidently  that  our  stamp  gave  no  additional  value,  but  the  contrary," 
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Bb0.  II.  of  1824  abolishes  the  mint  at  Furrackabad. 

Bbg.  YII.  of  1833  alters  the  weight  of  the  new  Furrackabad 
rupee,  and  assimilates  it  to  the  legal  currency  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies,  and  adjusts  the  weight  of  Calcutta  sicca  rupees 
thus:— 

Calcutta  sicca  rupee      ...    weight  192  gn.     ...    fine  176    ...    alloy  16 
Furrackabad  rupee        ...    weight  180  grs.     ...    fine  165    ...    alloy  15 

The  tola  or  sicca  weight   180  grs.,   introduce'd  (as  stated  in  detail 
at  p.  7,  niprd). 

Act  XVII  of  1835,  Sec.  7  declares,  "and  be  it  enacted,  that  the 
under-mentioned  gold  coins  only  shall  henceforth  be  coined  at  the 
mints  within  the  territories  of  the  Eac^t  India  Company : — 

1st. — ^A  gold  mohur  or  fifteen  rupee  piece  of  the  weight  of  180  grs. 
troy,  and  of  the  following  standard,  viz. :  ll-12ths,  or  165  grs.,  of 
pure  gold;  l-12th,  or  15  grs.  of  alloy":  with  proportionate  sub- 
diyisions. 

Sec.  8  defines  the  devices  these  coins  are  to  bear. 

Sec.  9.  **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  gold  coin  shall  henceforward 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company."'     (Passed  17th  August,  1835). 

Act  XXI.  of  1835  defines  the  weight  and  value  of  the  copper 
cuirency,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  as  follows  : — 

"  1. — ^Pice,  weighing  100  grs.  troy. 
2. — ^A  double-pice,  200  grs.  troy. 
3. — A  pie,  or  l-12th  of  an  anna  piece,  33jg^." 

Sec.  2  enacts  that  "  the  said  pice  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  l-64th 
of  the  Company's  rupee,  and  the  said  double-pice  for  l-32d  of  the 
Company's  rupee,  and  the  said  pie  for  l-192d  of  the  Company's  rupee." 
(Passed  7th  December,  1835). 

Aoi  XIII.  of  1836  directs  that  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  shall  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender  from  the  1st  January,  1838 ;  but  shall  be  received 
at  public  Treasuries  by  weight,  subject  to  one  pie  for  re-coinage :  and 
further  limits  the  circulation  of  certain  local  copper  coins. 

Act  XXXI.  of  1837  merely  refers  to  devices. 

Act  XXI.  of  1838  authorises  the  ''coinage  and  issuing  of  any 
silver  coins  of  a  value  represented  in  even  annas,  or  sixteenths  of  the 

^  As  there  are  no  Preambles  to  the  Acts,  we  are  left  to  discover  the  reasons  which 
led  to  this  abrapt  announcement.  *  The  Minutes  of  Consultation  in  Council '  might 
perhaps  disclose  the  g^ding  motive.  In  this  instance,  however,  silence  need  not  be 
taken  for  discreet  reticence,  for  many  good  and  valid  reasons  suggest  themselves  as 
warranting  the  course  pursued.  And  in  regard  to  the  new  aspect  that  the  ^Id 
discoveries  have  since  given  to  the  comparative  values  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  at  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  gold  stood  relatively 
to  silver  at  9Vir  16  to  1  in  the  local  markets. 
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Company's  rupee/'  of  the  same  standard  as  the  higher  denominationB. 

AoT  XXXL  of  1839  prescribes  punishment  "for  drilling,  defieicingy 
or  debasing  current  coin/'  etc. 

Act  XIII.  of  1844  is  an  Act  for  the  withdrawal  from  circulation 
of  the  Trisoolee  pyce  in  the  province  of  Benares. 

Act  XXII.  of  1844  mei-ely  extends  Act  XXI.  of  1835  to  all  "the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company.'* 

Act  YI.  of  1847  refers  to  the  copper  currency  of  the  Straits' 
Settlements. 

To  complete  the  series  of  Qt>yernment  documents,  I  append  to  the 
more  formal  legislative  enactments,  the  substance  of  the  notification  of 
the  22nd  of  December,  1852;  which,  in  its  opening  paragraph,  like- 
wise sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  order  of  1841.^ 

"  No.  26.  FoBT  William,  Financial  Depabtment,  22nd  Decekbeb, 
1852. — ^Notification.— By  Sec.  9,  Act  XVII.  of  1835  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  it  was  enacted,  that  thenceforward  no  gold  coin  should 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and,  accordingly,  gold  ceased  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  the  Company's 
Territories  in  India." 

"But,  by  a  Proclamation  issued  on  the  13th  January,  1841,  officers 
in  charge  of  public  treasuries  were  authorized  freely  to  receive  gold 
coins,  struck  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  XYII. 
of  1835,  at  the  rates  indicated  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces, 
until  they  should  have  passed  certain  limits  of  lightness,  set  forth  in  a 
table  published  with  the  Proclamation,  or  until  further  orders;  and 
gold  coins  have  been  thus  received  in  liquidation  of  public  demands  up 
to  the  present  date." 

"Notice  is  now  given  .  .  that  on  and  after  that  date 
[1st  January,  1853,]  no  gold  coin  will  be  received  on  account  of 
payments  due,  or  in  any  way  to  be  made  to  the  Government'   •     • 

1  I  haye  not  failed  to  examine  this  Proclamation.  It  specifies  the  deyioes 
(Rever9e:  **A  lion  and  a  palm-tree")  for  the  new  ^Id  coinage,  **  in  conformity  with 
Act  XVII.  of  1836 "  ;  and  proceeds :  "  officers  m  chaise  of  public  treasones  toe 
hereby  authorized  freely  to  receive  these  gold  coins  at  the  rates,  until  further  orders, 
respectively  denoted  by  the  denomination  of  the  pieces,  until  they  shall  have  passed 
the  limits  of  lightness  allowed  for  wear,  laid  down  in  the  annexed  table,  when  they 
will  only  be  receivable  as  bullion,  and  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent  for 
seignoriu^." 

*  I  do  not  ordinarily  permit  myself  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Government  of 
India;  but  these  orders  seem  fairly  to  demand  a  passing  notice.  Viewing  the 
peculiar  element  of  suspicion^  of  motives  so  strong  in  Asiatic  minds,  ana  the 
unportance  the  natives  of  India  attach  to  every  varying  ^hsae  of  the  dealings  of 
their  rulers,  it  is  clear  that  the  **  Besolution"  of  1852  was  neither  wise  nor  poUtic ;  it 
is  doubtM  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  iust.  The  reservation 
of  '*  until  further  orders,*^  so  clumsily  inserted  in  the  Proclamation  of  1841.  might 
convey  its  special  meaning  to  the  ear  of  an  English  lawyer,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
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Gold  will  continue  as  heretofore,  to  be  received  into  any  of  the  mints 
•  .  for  coinage,  under  the  Act  and  Eules  at  present  in  force  for 
the  coinage  of  gold,  but  Mint  certiiicates  for  gold  coins  will  be  dis- 
charged in  gold  only,  and  no  such  certificate  for  gold  will  be  accepted 
in  any  public  treasury  in  .liquidation  of  public  demands,  or  on  account 
of  any  payment  to  the  Government  whatever."* 

The  Madras  and  Bombay  Governments  seem  to  have  pertinaciously 
abstained  from  legislating  on  coinages  and  currencies,  and  their 
Statute  Books  are  altogether  silent  on  these  subjects,  until  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Government  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  1835. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  am  unable  to  elucidate  the  measures  of  Mint 
progress  in  the  minor  Presidencies. 

haTG  borne  its  full  significance  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Native  hanker :  apart  from 
this,  it-  is  clearly  a  question  whether  the  tenor  of  the  Proclamation  itself  did  not 
imply  an  understood  obligation  on  the  part  of  Goyemment,  to  receive  back  the  gold 
coined  and  issued  under  its  provisions,  coupled  as  those  provisions  were  with  the 
inducements  held  out  to  aid  the  circulation,  that  the  officers  of  Government  were 
enjoined  "  freely  to  receive  these  gold  coins  at  the  rates "  etc. ;  the  only  obvious 
restriction,  beyond  the  formal  "  until  further  orders,"  being  that  the  pieces  should 
not  have  '* passed  the  limits  of  lightness  allowed  for  wear"  etc. 

1  The  same  writer  in  '  Allen's  Indian  Mail,'  1854,  who  clearly  has  had  access  to 
official  documents,  thus  elucidates  the  motive  and  object  of  the  Order  of  1852: — "We 
have  explained  the  condition  of  the  gold  coin  of  India,  and  the  erroneous  principles 
adoptea  for  its  manufacture.  Things  continued  in  this  state  when  the  gold  of 
California  and  Australia  began  to  affect  the  market,  and  to  change  the  relative  value 
of  that  metal  to  silver.  The  first  considerable  increase  in  the  import  of  gold  at 
Calcutta  was  in  the  year  1848-49,  and  a  lar^  {portion  of  it  was  sent  to  the  mint,  in 
that  and  the  following  years,  for  conversion  into  low-standard  lion-device  pieces, 
[Xyil.  of  1835].  The  sending  of  gold  to  the  mint  at  this  period  was  in  reality  a 
mere  sale  of  the  metal  to  Government  for  silver,  at  the  ^  rate  of  15  to  1,  which 
then  began  to  prevail  as  the  market  rate.  The  Mint  certificates,  obtained  for  eold 
deliver^,  were  immediately  paid  in  at  that  par,  in  satisfaction  oi  Government  dues, 
or  were  negotiated  at  the  banks,  where  silver  was  always  claimed  upon  them  under 
the  option  then  nven  of  receiving  the  amount  in  rupees  at  the  par  in  question. 
The  gold  thus,  when  coined  by  the  Mint,  remained  as  a  dead  balance  in  the  Govern- 
ment treasury,  not  being  issuable  at  the  par  of  15  to  1,  in  the  condition  of  base 
standard  coin,  to  which  it  had  been  mamuactured.  Besides  this  process  of  gold 
accumulation  through  deliveries  at  the  Calcutta  Mint,  low  standard  coin,  previously 
issued,  began  also  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  at  the  established  par  rate  in  ordinary 
transactions  [under  the  Proclamation  of  1841] ;  so  that  out  of  a  total  amount 
of  lion-device  gold  mohurs,  not  exceeding  in  value  seventv  lacs  of  rupees,  which 
was  the  value  of  the  coina^  up  to  that  date,  as  before  shown,  more  than  fifty 
lacs  were,  in  1852,  in  deposit  in  the  Government  treasury  as  a  dead  unserviceable 
balance.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Government  of  India  began  to  contemplate 
measures  for  converting  its  entire  5  per  cent.  Debt  into  Stocks  at  4  per  cent.  The 
prospect,  therefore^  of  having  the  balance  to  which  the  Government  looked  for  the 
means  of  completmg  this  operation  rendered  unserviceable  for  the  purpose  by  the 
'substitution  of  gold  coin,  not  a  le^  tender,  for  the  rupees  claimable  by  the  puUic 
creditors  who  might  elect  to  receive  payment  in  cash,  was  b^  no  means  agreeable. 
A  prompt  remedy  was  necessary,  and  tne  question  being^  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  desire  to  adhere  still  to  their  old  principles  suggested  that  the 
low  stanciard  gold  coin,  not  being  a  legal  tender,  the  receipt  of  it  by  Government 
shoidd  be  altogether  stopped;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  in  1853,  by  public 
notice  in  the  Gazette  of  Calcutta.'* 
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Having  completed  this  summary  review  of  the  gold  and  silyer 
coinages,  I  now  revert  to  Prinsep's  Tables.* — ^E.T.] 

Table   of  the   Coinages  mued  from  the  Calcutta  Mint  from  1801-2 

to  1832-33. 


Government  and  Indlvidaala. 

OffloialYnr. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

BA.    B. 

A. 

p. 

8A.    B.          A. 

p. 

B.                 X.      P. 

1801-2 

83,139 

12 

0 

30,73,226  12 

0 

31,66,366     8     0 

1802-3 

1,27,848 

0 

0 

46,64,736     8 

0 

47,92,584    8     0 

1803-4 

89,496 

8 

0 

77,41,674    4 

0 

78,31,170  12     0 

1804-6 

1,26,940 

0 

0 

1,00,78,060  12 

0 

1,02,06,000  12     0 

1806-S 

1,30,454 

0 

0 

71,20,322  12 

0 

72,60,776  12    0 

1806-7 

91,773 

8 

0 

1,63,14,198  12 

0 

1,64,05,972     4     0 

18^7-8 

2,31,752 

4 

0 

1,45,80,126    0 

0 

1,48,11,878    4     0 

1808-9 

50,800 

12 

0 

1,11,30,380    4 

0 

1,11,81,181     0    0 

1809-10 

31,885 

8 

0 

82,76,886     0 

0 

83,08,771     8    0 

1810-11 

10,29,656 

0 

0 

1,65,81,865    0 

2 

1,76,11,621    0    2 

1811-12 

18,54,703 

9 

4 

83,83,885  12 

1 

1,02,38,589     5    5 

1812-13 

12,56,319 

0 

0 

78,51,046  10 

0 

91,07,365  10    0 

1813-14 

10,91,853 

12 

8 

28,31,166  11 

11 

39,23,020    8    7 

1814-15 

15,01,964 

14 

8 

71,29,817  15 

1 

86,31,782  13     9 

1816-16 

9,35,987 

4 

0 

1,39,76,463    5 

6 

1,49,12,450    9     6 

1816-17 

13,63,200 

14 

8 

2,21,48,114     5 

6 

2,35,11,315     4     2 

1817-18 

15,67,279 

9 

4 

55,16,411     7 

8 

70,82,691     1     0 

1818-19 

3,63,105 

6 

8 

1,66,40,247     2 

7 

1,70,03,362    9    3 

1819-20 

5,37,670 

9 

4 

2,63,46,438  13 

3 

2,68,84,109    6     7 

1820-21 

8,26,046 

0 

0 

1,08,36,215     6 

11 

1,16,62,261     6  11 

1821-22 

4,26,331 

13 

4 

74,68,694    4 

5 

78,86,026     1     9 

1822-23 

2,79,211 

6 

8 

68,52,391     7 

8 

71,31,602  14    4 

1823-24 

1,26,509 

0 

0 

49,48,564     6 

6 

50,75,073    6    5 

1824-25 

29,72,948 

6 

8 

69,66,557     2 

3 

99,39,506     8  11 

1825-26 

33,65,020 

5 

4 

97,19,093  16 

1 

1,30,44,114    4    6 

1826-27 

34,26,832 

0 

0 

80,97,615     0 

0 

1,16,24,447     0    0 

1827-28 

4,79,616 

0 

0 

66,69,149  15 

0 

71,48,766  16    0 

1828-29 

5,01,296 

0 

0 

57,00,840     2 

11 

62,02,136    2  11 

1829-30 

10,24,032 

0 

0 

83,95,484  11 

6 

94,19,516  11     6 

1830-31 

17,58,896 

0 

0 

38,13,496     7 

8 

65,72,392    7    8 

1831-32 

18,39,392 

0 

0 

44,77,722  14 

4 

63,17,114  14     4 

1832-33 

23,71,024 

0 

0 

76,90,479  16 

8 

1,00,61,503  16     8 

3,18,62,986 

4 

8 

30,19,70,376     1 

6 

33,38,33,361     6     1 

COPPER 

com 

AGE. 

From  18< 

)1        to      1813  . 

• .  .. 

...     10,99,170    5 

6 

181 

13        to      1825-26 

...      6,87,785    6 

6 

18S 

26-27  to      1832-; 

)3    . 

...     16,11,461     1 

5 

T 

32,98,416  13    6 

'otal  Bikk&  rupees.. 

•  ••  • 

33,71,31,778    3    6 

1  [I  had  deriflrned,  as  I  intimated  in  a  note  p.  41,  to  have  omitted  all  the  details  of 
the  working  of  the  Indian  Mints.  Howerer,  as  I  have  since  fonnd  reason  to  beliere 
that  a  general  return  of  the  currencies  issued  by  the  East  India  Company  would 
possess  an  interest  with  European  readers,  I  have  determined  to  abbreviate  the  re-> 
dandances  of  Prinsep's  forms,  and  endeavoured  to  complete  the  several  statements, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  documents  in  the  East  India  House,  which  hare  been  most 
liberally  placed  at  my  disposition  by  Col.  Sykes.] 
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TiBLK  of  Silver  Coinage  in  tkt  Protineial  Mint». 

From  1S04-5  to  1832-3,  ind. 

Of  wliiih.iimpri«tebuUion ..  . 

Besaro*. 

11,U,79,SS8     6     6 

7,74,66,619     3  11 

63,99,282     8     6 

6,87,86,649  13     8 
4,46.94,348     8  10 

13.90.140    0    0 

3,10,18,509  10    fi 
4,64,48,009    9    6 

7A,SS4  13    3 

7,89,496    2    4 
46,09,786    8    2 

2,83,388    0    0 

Value  of  copper  coinage  np  to 

Total 

11,28,70,039    6    6 

7,76,42,1 1*    0    2 

68,82,670    8    6 

Coinaeo  at  tha  Calcutta  Mint  Sikltft  Sa.  83,71,81,778 

Coiiuws  at  B«nbrei „  10,68,16,663 

Coinage  at  Famiktibftd   ,  7,28,86,732 

Coinnge  at  Sigar   63,27,603 

Total  Coinage  of  the  Bengal  Prctidcnc;  from  1801-33 :   SikU  Bi.  68,09.70.676 

[It  will  be  seen  that  the  totals  ia  the  preeeding  Tables  are  given  in  sikki 
and  in  Farrukh^b^d  rupees.  Act  XYII.  of  1835  introduced  the  Com- 
pany's rupee  as  the  one  uniform  currency  of  all  India ;  this  coin  is  composed 
of  165  grsina  of  ailver  and  15  of  alloy,  and  stands  the  declared  equivalent  of 
the  old  Bombay,  Madras,  Fotrukhabad,  and  Sondt  rupees — being  de&ied  as  cor- 
responding in  Taiue  to  -f^u,,  of  the  superseded  Calcutta  sikii  rupee.  All  Govem- 
ment  accounts,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  ore  therefore 
made  up  in  the  new  or  standard  Company's  rupee. 

TiBLB  of  the   value  of   Gold  and  Siker  Coined   in   Ike    Mint*  of    Caloutta, 
Madra*,  and  Jiombay  in  each  year  from  1833-34  to  1854-55. 

(From  Official  Beturns  at  tlie  India  Home.) 
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The  figures  entered  in  the  preceding  Official  Eetum,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  commerce  of  Bengal  from  1813^14  to  1832-33,  will  he 
found  to  differ  from  those  originally  puhHshed  hy  Prinsep.  It  may 
he  necessary  to  explain,  that  his  Tahles  exhibited  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  isolated  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and,  as  such,  compre- 
hended not  only  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries,  but  likewise  the  trafic  of  the  Port  of  Calcutta,  etc.,  with 
the  coast  and  the  other  Presidencies.  In  the  present  return,  the  local 
port  to  port  trade  is  properly  excluded.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  Table  does  not  discriminate  the 
relative  amount  of  gold  and  silver  imported  or  exported  in  each  year, 
nor  do  the  of&cial  documents  at  command  admit  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  items  earlier  than  1846-47;  subsequent  to  which,  the  pro- 
portion runs  as  follows,  for  the  three  Presidencies : — 


1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Bemaina. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

710,978 

1,416,376 

2,486,913 

906,374 

539,273 

847,923 

886,424 

1,466,030 

Remains. 

£ 
851,738 
1,048,778 
1,401,748 
1,160,661 
1,155,310 
1,338,778 
1,335,164 
1,101,136 

£ 

2,890 

9,661 
52,829 
64,868 

2,016 

71,165 

168,805 

17,265 

£ 

+     848,848 
+  1,039,117 
+  1,348,919 
+ 1,095,793 
+  1,153,294 
+ 1,267,613 
+  1,166,359 
+  1,083,871 

£ 
2,088,183 
924,612 
2,802,755 
2,236,146 
2,656,498 
3,713,280 
5,496,214 
3,770,821 

£ 

+1,377,205 
-    491,764 
+    315,842* 
-Pl,329,772 
+2,117,225 
+2,865,357 
+4,609,790 
+2,304,791 

9,393,313 

389,499 

9,003,814 

23,688,509 

9,260,291 

14,428,218 

The  proportions  of  each  metal  absorbed  by  the  several  divisions  of 


'  [  The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  printing  of  this  sheet  enables  me  to  add 
parallel  retains  for  the  year  1854-55.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  totals  hereunto 
subjoined  are  derived  from  official  sources;  the  Bengal  return  is  taken  from 
Bonnaud's  '  Commercial  Annual,'  as  the  formal  statements  relating  to  that  Presidency 
haye  not  yet  been  received  at  the  India  House : — 


Beniral 

ncpoBxs. 

XZPOBTS. 

HXX  DC70BTS  AJIV  XXPOBT8. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

£ 
603,154 
194,221 
1,188,913 

£ 

1,072,194 
521,814 
353,654 

£ 

£ 
469,040 
327,593 

Madras    

Bombay  

835,259 

Total 

1,986,288 

1,947,662 

38,626 

'  [  The  unimportant  discrepancies  that  may  be  detected  between  the  lower  figures 
of  these  totfds  and  those  entered  at  the  end  of  the  Table  in  pa^e  82  and  elsewhere, 
are  explained  to  have  arisen  from  the  varying  results  of  working  in  eross  and  in 
detail,  and  the  exclusion  of  fractions  of  rupees  and  the  rejection  of  unit  figures,  to 
convert  the  rupee  into  sterling  money  at  different  stages  of  the  arithmetical  process.] 
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the  Indian  empire,  duriog  the  eight  years  in  question,  are  embodied  in 
the  annexed  table : — 


Calcutti.. 

Madbab. 

BOKBAT. 

Bbxaihs. 

Gold. 

silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

I       Gold. 

Silver. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1846-47 

216,630 

+     836,294 

27,661 

+    61,469 

605,757 

490,442 

1847-48 

362,664 

—    620,402 

48,668 

—  130,667 

1     628,006 

169,305 

1848-49 

416,947 

+     216,097 

33,173 

—  649,826 

899,799 

749,671 

1849-60 

275,643 

+     686,117 

65,091 

—      6,291 

766,169 

750,946 

1860-61 

317,998 

+     696,154 

32,868 

+  123,097 

802,428 

1,398,974 

1851-62 

401,243 

+  1,654,639 

76,069 

+       6,661 

790,301 

1,205,157 

1862-63 

676,361 

+  2,342,261 

49,121 

+  491,363 

641,887 

1,776,176 

1863-64 
£ 

481,756 

+  1,166,317 

86,719 

+  376,116 

515,396 

763,359 

3,046,922 

+  6,874,477 

409,160    +  269,811 

6,648,732 

7,293,930 

In  appropriate  supplement  to  these  Tables,  and  to  enable  my 
readers  to  judge  of  the  comparatiye  importance  of  the  bullion  traffic 
with  India,  I  annex  a  statement  from  Col.  Sykes*  paper  'On  the 
External  Commerce  of  British  India,'  published  in  the  /  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,'  for  June,  1856,  and  further  brought  up  to 
the  present  date,  which  exhibits  the  relative  values  of  goods  and 
bullion  imported  and  exported  during  the  six  years  from  1849-50 
to  1854-55. 

Abstract  of  Imparts  and  Exports  of  Goods  and  Bullion  from  1849-50  to  1854-55.' 


Tenrs 

ended 

SOthAprlL 


Total  amount 
of  Goods 

imported  Into 
the  three 

Presidencies. 


1849-60 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-63 
1853-54 
1864-65 

Total... 
Average 


£ 
10,300,000 
11,559,000 
12,240,000 
10,071,000 
11,122,000 
12,442,000 


67,734,000 


11,289,000 


Total  amount 
of  Goods 

imported  lnt3 
the  three 

Presidencies. 


£ 
17,312,000 
18,164,000 
19,879,000 
20,466,000 
19,295,000 
18,298,000 


113,413,000 


18,902,000 


Excess 
of  Goods 
exported. 


£ 
7,012,000 
6,605,000 
7,639,000 
10,394,000 
8,173,000 
6,856,000 


46,679,000 


7,613,000 


Ket  import 

of 

Bullion. 


£ 
2,426,000 
3,270,000 
4,133,000 
6,776,000 
3,389,000 

38,000 


19,031,000 


3,171,000 


Excess  of 
Exports  (tf 

Goods, 

deducting 

Net  Import 

of  Bullion. 


£ 
4,687,000 
3,336,000 
3,606,000 
4,618,000 
4,748,000 
5,818,000 


Bins  drawn 
upon  India 

by  the 
Diraetors. 


26,648,000 


4,441,000 


£ 
2,936,000 
3,236,000 
2,777,000 
3,317,000 
3,860,000 
3,669,000 


Final 
Balaaeeaof 

Trade  in 
(kToroflndia 
adjusted  Iqr 
other 


£ 

1,661,000 

99,000 

729,000 

1,301,000 

934,000 

2,149,000 


19,786,000 


3,297,000 


6,863,000 


1,143,000 


The  Bengal  return  for  the  year  1R51-S3  is  taken  fK>ra  Bonnaiid's '  Oommercial  Annual,'  as  the  offldal  papers 

have  not  yet  been  received  ftrom  that  Presidency. 


As  the  statements  in  the  above  Table  are  understood  to  have  been 


[  Mr.  Low's  Circulars  fjirnish  iis  with  the  actual  shipmentg  of  treasure  for  India 
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prepared  from  official  CuBtom-House  returns,  they  may  be  accepted 
as  pro'tanto  authentic  ;  and  as  the  Goyemment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany adhere  to  the  highly  primitiye  system  of  levying  duties  upon 
exports,  the  totals  thus  obtained  are  probably  as  trustworthy  as  the 
corresponding  entries  of  imports. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion  in  India,  I  also  append  a  full  return  of  the  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  the  East  India  Company  on  account  of  railways  in 
course  of  construction.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  exact  state- 
ments of  the  several  amounts  actually  expended  in  India— com- 
prising the  sums  repaid  by  the  Government  in  silver  coin  in  return 
for  the  gold  deposited  in  the  treasury  in  Leadenhall  Street — but 
the  difference  between  the  totals  **  paid  in "  and  ''  re-issued  in  Eng- 
land" will  furnish  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  liability 
amounts  to. 


by  tbe  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  vesseU,  during  the  yean  1855,  1856,  and 
1857,  amounting  to  the  subjoined  totals : — 

1855. 
Uirms  Knrasox,*  (January  to  December).       Otsbb  Posts  (li  months). 

Calcutta Gold      £350        Silyer    £2,299,235         Silver  £603,141 

Madras ,       17,789  „  177,178  „         289,014 

Bombay ,         1,232  „  2,267,400  „  51,344 

£19,371  £4,743,808  £943,499 

The  grand  total  shipped  for  the  East  in  1855  was—From  the  United  King- 
dom :  6<3d,  £948,272 ;  Silver,  £6,409,889.  Other  Ports  :  Gold,  £243,239;  Silver, 
£1,524,240. 

1856. 

nVIXSO  KUfODOM.  Othvb  Pobts. 

(Indndlng  Dee..  1865). 

Calcutta r Gold      £719        SUver    £3,417,091         Silver  £433,303 

Madras „       28,523  „  213,781  „  327,494 

Bombay „        7,906  „  4,748,631  „  163,216 

£37,148  £8,379,503  £924,013 

Total  exports  for  the  East  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1856 :  Gold,  £404,749  ; 
Silver,  £12,118,985.     Other  Ports :  Gold,  £74,039  ;  Silver,  £1,989,916. 

1857. 

UVXTXJD  KUTQDOX.  OTHBB  FOBTS. 

Calcutta...Gold,  £  36,040    Silver,  £  5,689,015        Gold,  £30,896    Silver,  £ 893,407 
Madras...    „        97,788         „  403,646  „       15,300         „        400,710 

Bombay...     „        30,565         „        5,275,950  „       16,161  „        523,956 

£  164,393  £  11,368,611  £  62,357  £  1,888,073 

Total  exports  for  the  Eart  from  the  United  Kingdom  :  Gold,  £269,275  ;  Silver, 
£16,795,232.     Other  Porto :  Gold,  £259,986 ;  Silver,  £3,350,  689. 

mere  wore  no  shipments  for  either  of  the  three  Preeldencioe  In  Janu«r>'.  nnd  onlj  £«8.87i  for 
Bomony  in  JfeDrtuiry,  loW.] 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  payments  into  the  Company's 
Treasury  on  account  of  Eailways  commenced  in  1848-49,  and  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  Indian  subscribers  was  permanently  fixed  at 
la.  lOd.  per  Company's  rupee.^ 

Table  exhihiting  the  turns  paid  into  the  East  India  Company's  ly-easury, 
in  London,  on  account  of  Eailways  in  India,  up  to  30M  Sept,,  1856. 


Names  of  Oompuitos. 


East  Indian 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 

Madras 

Sind 

Bombay  and  Baroda  ... 


Capital 
■anctioned. 


£ 

10,731,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 


19,731,000 


Total  paid  in. 


£ 

6,219,733 

2,525,113 

1,926,354 

265,614 

334,511 


11,271,325 


Se-lMued 
in  England. 


£ 

3,094,126 
866,263 

1,027,805 
92,480 
58,891 


5,139,565  • 


Of  this  total  the  sum  of  £  869,301  has  been  disbursed  as  Interest  on  CapitaL 


Another  important  item  bearing  upon  these  details  still  remains 
to  be  noticed — that  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  uncurrent  silver 
coin  received  into  the  mint,  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  bullion 


^  [The  rate  of  exchange  thus  permanently  established,  irrespectiye  of  intrinsic  value 
or  any  possible  scheme  of  commercial  par,  has  necessarily  hiul  the  effect  of  insuring 
that  nearly  all  the  fiinds  required  for  railways  should  be  raised  in  England  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Indian  subscribers.  The  second  Table  at  page  14  will  indicate  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Company's  rupee,  and  its  details  will  exemplify  how  the  exchangeable 
value  of  that  coin  is  hablc  to  be  affected  by  external  influences ;  but,  undor  orainary 
circumstances,  the  par  value  may  be  fairly  taken  at  2«. ;  now,  under  this  permanent 
and  immutable  arrangement,  whatever  the  commercial  rate  of  exchange  might  chance 
to  rule  at,  Indian  contributors  to  their  own  local  railways  had  to  pay  218  Company's 
rupees  for  every  £20  share,  or  about  9  per  cent,  more  tnan  the  nominal  value  of  toe 
stock,  while  under  favorable  rates  of  exchange,  such  as  we  have  experienced  of  late, 
by  remitting  the  money  to  England,  the  £20  share  could  be  purchased  for  about  184 
Company's  rupees,  making  a  total  difference  of  no  less  than  17  per  cent !  In  a 
similar  acgrechave  our  Intern  speculators  reason  to  complain  of  the  comnarative 
rates  of  interest ;  for  while  the  Home  Government  was  undertaking  these  millions  of 
railway  debts,  and  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate  of  profit  at  5,  and  never  less  than 
i\  per  cent.,  the  Government  of  India  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  its  obedient 
subjects  that  4,  and  even  3|  percent.  (28th  October,  1853)  was  quite  as  much  as 
their  money  was  worth  ;  and  the  latter  rate  was  not  to  form  an  ascending  minimum 
like  the  railway  guarantee,  but  a  maximum,  liable,  on  the  contrary,  to  reduction  at 
any  favorable  moment,  after  the  manner  of  the  extinguishment  of  tne  5  per  cents,  in 
1853  and  their  conversion  into  fours,  the  consentient  holders  of  which  were  startled 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  loan  at  the  former  rate,  in  less  than  fourteen  months  after  the 
completion  of  this— to  use  the  words  of  the  Governor-General— "not  the  less  suc- 
cessnil"  operation.  To  sum  up  these  contrasts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relative  vduo  of  money  in  the  two  countries ;  which  may  be  justly  tested  by  the  index 
until  lately  afforded  by  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  each— that  of  India  being  12, 
while  that  of  England  was  5  per  cent] 
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brought  for  coinage  by  indiyiduals  unconnected  with  the  Stato  :  ^  the 
one  indicating  the  amount  of  the  old  currency  replaced  by  new  coin, 
the  other  disclosing  the  increase  made  to  the  circulating  medium; 
though  this  latter  is  liable, to  be  affected  by  too  many  varying  in- 
fluences to  be  received  as  any  criterion  of  the  total  permanently 
available  to  meet  the  monetary  wants  of  the  country. 

I  limit  the  present  returns  to  the  rupee  or  standard  currency;' 
commencing  with  those  of  the  year  1883-34,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
entire  period  comprised  in  the  parallel  Table  at  page  81. 

^  [  Notwithstandinff  his  remark  on  the  sabject  at  pace  41,  Prinsep  omitted  to 
diseriminate  in  his  Table  of  the  Ooinagefl  of  the  Calcutta  Mint  the  separate  amounts 
deriyed  from  each  source.  In  the  retoms  of  the  Proyincial  Mints  (page  81)  the 
difference  is  duly  marked.] 

'  [The  coinage  of  eold  may  be  gathered,  from  the  prenous  Tables,  to  have  been 
in  proportion  to  uiat  of  silver : 

In  the  Calcutta  Mint,  from  1801-2    to  1882-88  as  8.18      to  80.19 
„  from  1833-34  to  1854-55  as  1.82      to  41.68 

Madras  from  1833-34  to  1854-55  as    .78      to    5.25 

Bombay  from  1833-34  to  1854^5  as    .0071  to  24. 

No  gold  was  coined  in  the  European  mints  of  the  North- Western  Provinces.] 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figured  details,  that,  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years,  the  grand  total  of  the  coinage  of  silver  in  the  East 
India  Company's  mints  has  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  71,55,49,286 
rupees,  or  £7 1,554,928:  towards  this  amount  24, 19, 11,9 18  rupees  were 
contributed  by  the  old  metal  of  the  worn  or  recalled  currencies ;  and 
47,15,19,671  rupees  constituted  the  proportion  of  buUion  brought  for 
coinage  by  individuab.  It  may  be  instructive  to  test  a  section  of 
these  returns  in  connexion  with  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  bullion 
trade  of  India,  iUustrated  at  page  83.  To  select  the  same  eight  years 
for  which  the  figures  have  been  tabulated  in  that  statement  («'.«. 
1846-7  to  1853-4),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  total  amount  of  silver 
bullion — ^in  excess  of  the  returned  coin — ^minted  at  the  three  Presi- 
dencies, during  the  period,  was  over  20  croro  of  rupees,  or  twenty 
millions  sterling;^  while  the  balance  of  silver  bullion  remaining  in 
India,  on  the  traffic  of  the  same  interval,  is  seen  to  amoimt  to 
14,42,82,180  rupees,  or  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 
The  results  of  the  two  rotums  aro  not  so  directly  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  their  non-accordance  need  cause  surprise,  nor  is  thero  any 
reason  why  the  five  and  a  half  millions  of  surplus  coin  may  not  havo 
been  re-exported  in  that  shape,  in  the  ordinary  course,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  that  the  Company's  rupee  has  hitherto  supplied  much  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  settle- 
ments. Thero  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  any  quantity  of  the 
silver  bullion,  used  for  Mint  purposes,  is  at  this  time  supplied  by  India 
itself — ^though  it  contributed  not  unimportantly  to  the  local  mints 
up  to  1832-33. '  We  may  fairly,  theroforo,  take  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
bullion,  in  the  every-day  transactions  of  commerce,  as  a  momentary 

1  [D^ail  of  SUver  BuUion^  over  and  abov$  the  roeaUed  eoin^  minted  at  tke  three 

Freeidencies. 
For  the  years  0oin]«n7*t  Bapeea. 

1846-47  1,78,29,673  \ 

l^J^^l Iflt^'^l      6,28,11,792,  excluding 

1860-61  2,27,20,336  \ 

1861-62 3,73,66,808  f  . .  -.  , .  g-, 

1862-63 6,46,13,630  (  a*>'*»a*>|W>* 

1863-64 8,28,26,087; 

Go's  Ra.     20,02,27,663 


aa 


Bengal  total  10,68,63,021 

Ma£a8  total  1,36,78,362 

Bombay  total 7,96,96,280 

Co'8  Ea.  20,02,27,663  — ] 
»  [See  Table,  page  81.] 
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index  of  the  amount  of  coin  removed  by  sea-tnoiflport ;  thoogh  sach  a 
test  would  by  no  means  demonstrate  eiUier  the  maximum  or  minimiiia 
of  that  drain  in  exceptional  inBtanoefl.  The  inland  or  CQnterminona 
absorption  of  coined  money,  on  Hie  other  hand,  is  &r  beyockd  the  reach 
of  the  boldest  specnlation ;  but,  with  an  existing  frontier  line  ex- 
tending firom  Mekrdn  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  with  the  varions 
imperfectly  civilized  races  on  onr  borders  all  seeking  eagerly  for  the 
precious  metals,  we  may  imagine  that  the  outgoing  in  these  directions 
can  scarcely  be  inconsiderable.  However,  even  admitting  that  India 
temporarily  retains  the  fiill  14.4  millions  of  the  20  coined  for  her  in 
eight  years,  the  amount  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  excessive,'  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected — ^while  the  monetary  laws  remain  as  at  present  con* 
stituted — ^that  the  demand  should  be  proportionately  lessened;  and, 
as  much  has  been  written  regarding  the  undue  absorption  of  bnUion 
by  India  at  large,  it  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  observe  thaty 
whatever  may  have  constituted  the  attracting  magnet,  or  wherever 
the  idtimate  resting-place  of  the  precious  metals  may  have  been, 
in  olden  times ;  there  is  now  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  silver 
should  continue  to  flow  towards  our  Eastern  dominions.  Not  to 
touch  upon  the  obvious  commercial  necessities  of  our  trade  aa  of 
late  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  India  has  advanced  con- 
siderably in  material  prosperity :  not  only  is  there  enhanced  security 
of  life  and  property,  together  with  a  manifest  and  natural  in- 
crease of  the  population,  but  the  facilities  of  traffic  and  real  wealth 
have  progressed  with  equal  strides  under  our  rule.  There  is  now 
but  little  object  in  hoarding,  less  in  secreting;  the  palpable  value 
of  money  is  better  understood ;  and  even  its  conversion  into  omamenta 
has  comparatively  ceased  since  the  introduction  of  the  more  extensively 
alloyed  rupee,  the  hardness  of  the  metal  of  which  neither  workers 

*  [  The  population  returns,  though  most  minutely  accurate  for  some  portions  of 
India,  are  but  mere  guess-work  for  others.  The  following  is  the  latest  return  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  at  the  East  India  House.  This  wiU  jgiye  for  British  India  a 
i*otum  of  1.1  rupee  per  head  of  increase  to  the  currency  in  eight  years : 

POPUULTIOM   OF  IimiA.. 

Under  direct  administration  of  the  OoTemor-General  (in- 
cluding the  Panj  &b,  Nagpore,  and  Oude)  29,065,972 

Under  Lieut-GoYcmor  of  Bengal  41,212,662 

Under  Li0ut.-OoTemor  of  North- West  Provinoes 88,216,365 

Under  GoYemor  of  Madras 22,437,297 

Under  Goyemor  of  Bombay 11,109,067 

Total  British  Possessions 131,081,263 

Total  Independent  aijid  protected  Native  States 48,423,630 

Total  Foreign  States  (French  and  Portuguese) 517,149 

Total      179,972,042  — ] 
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nor  wearers  approve.  Equally  have  the  advantages  of  direct  money 
payments  reached  the  compr^ension  of  the  masses,  for  not  only,  as 
has  been  remarked,^  do  the  landholders  no  longer  pay  the  Government 
demand  in  kind,  but,  more  important  still,  the  adherence  to  that 
primitive  mode  of  liquidation  has  been  generally  discontinued  among 
the  village  communities  in  their  internal  apportionment  of  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  re-introduction  of  a  gold  coinage,  that  I  am  altogether 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  A  metal  that  must  be  expected  pro- 
gressively to  fall  in  value — ^whatever  the  immediate  needs  of  Europe 
may  seem  to  evidence  to  the  contrary — ^is  not  calculated  to  be  favor- 
ably received  by  the  people  of  India,  especially  as  its  market  rate 
has  already  been  sensibly  affected  in  that  country  by  the  gold  dis* 
coveries  of  Australia. 

However,  on  the  other  hand;  I  am  confident  that  much  of  the 
threatened  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  well-devised  scheme  for  a 
paper  currency,  to  consist  of  Government  Kotes  duly  notified  as  legal 
tenders,  and  definitively  recognised  as  receivable  in  payment  of  the 
State  revenue ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  there  must  be  no  reservation  of 
''until  ^irther  orders,"  as  in  the  Gk>ld  Proclamation  of  1B41 ;  nor 
must  there  be  permitted  to  exist  a  possibility  of  any  j^ture  Adminis- 
tration reducing  the  One  Hundred  Eupee  Note  into  one  of  the  current 
value  of  eighty,'  as  was  effected,  in  regard  to  all  the  securities  involved, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  old  five  per  cent,  stock.  Possibly  few 
nations  could  be  met  with,  better  prepared  than  the  people  of 
India,  to  accept  a  sound  and  carefully  elaborated  plan  for  a  repre- 
sentative currency.  As  contrasted  with  their  conventional  morality, 
whether  religious  or  social,  their  commercial  faith  and  probity  stand 
out  in  prominent  relief.  What  they  respect  among  themselves,  they 
revere  in  their  rulers ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  awkward  incidents  in  the 
history  of  British  India,  the  English  name  still  stands  exalted  with 
the  mass  of  the  population,  who  have  concerned  themselves  less  about 

*  [Col.  Sykes,  suprd  eit.y  p.  84.1 

'  [The  Government  orders  of  1863-54  directly  affected  the  interest  alone  of  the 
funds  assailed— reducing  it  from  5  to  4  per  cent.— the  selling  price  of  the  securities 
remaining  little  below  par ;  but  the  opening  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1855  depre- 
ciated the  market  yalue  of  the  principal  of  the  conyerted  stock,  in  proportion  to  the 
relatiyely  enhanced  rate  of  interest  offered  under  the  new  loan,  in  the  one  case, 
the  pubuc  naturally  inferred  that  the  Government  was  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
justified— by  knowledge  inaccessible  to  the  non-official  world  — in  the  reduction 
enforced ;  a  feeling  that  was  still  Airther  confirmed  by  the  distinctive  proclamation  of 
the  closing  of  all  open  4  per  cent,  loans,  and  the  invitation  of  subscriptions  at  3|  per 
cent.  In  the  second  instance,  those  who  had  relied  upon  the  equity,  superior  inror- 
mation,  or  prescience  of  the  Government,  discovered  their  error.] 
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the  acts  and  policy  of  the  Central  Goyemment,  than  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  high-principled  gentlemen  whom  this  country  has  ordinarily 
sent  to  administer  in  detail  the  local  sections  of  our  Eastern  enjpire. 
In  similar  relative  degree  to  their  advancement  and  civilization, 
does  their  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  hanking  and  exchange 
strike  our  European  perceptions ;  so  that,  whether  under  the  aspect 
of  confidence  in  our  probity,  or  comprehension  of  our  measures,  the 
Indian  public  may  be  said  to  be  fully  prepared  to  welcome  an  im- 
proved and  enlarged  system  of  state  finance.  But,  as  I  desire  to 
confine  myself  to  the  record  of  facts,  and  ordinarily  abstain  firom 
speculation  or  argument,  I  bring  these  observations  to  a  somewhat 
abrupt  dose. — ^E.T.] 


[As  Prinsep's  ITseM  Tables  are  now  definitively  associated  with  his 
Numismatic  Essays,  it  will  be  expedient  to  amplify  the  former  by  any 
information  regarding  Indian  coinage  equivalents  or  monetary  values 
that  may  chance  to  be  readily  accessible;  I  therefore  append  a  few 
notes  on  these  subjects,  extracted  from  that  admirable  work,  8ir  H.  M. 
Elliot's  '  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India.' ^ 

"BuMBBB,   (Cy«J  ^•f^  damii Dnmree  is  conunonly  known  as  a 

nominal  coin,  equal  to  3^  or  3|  Dams;  or  between  2  and  3  Onndas — so  that  a 
Dnmree  yaries  from  8  to  12  Cowrees,  according  to  the  good  ¥nOil  and  pleasure  of 
the  money-changers.  It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  from  the  *  Dewan  Pusund'  a  table 
showing  tiie  Talue  of  Dumrees  and  Dams : — 


1  Dumree, 

...      8i 

dams. 

2  Dumrees, 

...      6i 

dams,  ... 

...  1    chhudam 

3  Dumrees, 

...      94 

dams. 

4  Dumrees, 

...     12| 

dams,  ... 

...  1    adhela. 

5  Dumrees, 

...     16 

dams. 

6  Dumrees, 

...     18i 

dams,  ... 

...    f  puesa. 

7  Dumrees, 

..     22 

dams. 

8  Dumrees, 

..     26 

dams,  ... 

...  1    puesa. 

9  Dumrees, 

...     28 

dams. 

10  Dumrees, 

...     3U 

damS|  ... 

...  11  puesa. 

11  Dumrees, 

..     34: 
..     37l 

dams. 

12  Dumrees, 

dams,  ... 

...  1|  puesa. 

13  Dumrees, 

...     40 

dams. 

14  Dumrees, 

..     44 

dams,  ... 

...  1{  puesa. 

1  [To  those  who  are  curious  in  the  science  of  numbers  and  would  study  the 
progressiye  arrangement  of  popular  totals,  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
elaborate  article,  *  Chaurksi,'  p.  161.] 
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16  Dumrees,      47      dams. 

16  Dumrees,      50      dams, 1    taka. 

The  table  is  given  with  some  slight  variations  in  the  *  Zoobdntu-l-Quwaneen/ 
but  in  neither  are  the  smaller  fractional  amounts  given  with  correctness. 

''Dam,    1*1*^    ^l«f   dfiim The  Dam   in   the    Ayeen-i-Akberee,  and  in 

most  Revenue  accounts,  is  considered  to  be  the  40th  part  of  a  rupee ;  but  to  the 
common  people  it  is  known  as  the  60th  part  of  a  Tuka :  26  therefore  go  to  a  Pysa, 
and  12|  to  an  Adhela. 

"Chhudam,     i^iJk^^-     c^c  |«f     chhad&m Literally,  six  dams;  equal 

to  two  dumrees.  The  proper  amount  is  six  and  a  quarter  dams,  but  by  abbreviation 
it  is  called  Chhudam. 

"  GuNDA,    if  jcT     ihn  gand4 Like  the  Dam,  the  Gunda  of  account 

and  the  Gunda  of  practice  do  not  coincide.  Gundas  of  account  are  but  little  used 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  except  in  Ben&res  and  the  Dehra  Doon,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  former  subjection  to  Gudh,  the  Nuzur&na  accounts  of  Bohilcund 
are  frequently  drawn  out  in  Gundas.  This  Gunda  is  the  20th  part  of  an  Anna. 
The  Gunda  known  to  the  common  people  is  not  of  stable  amount ;  sometimes  four, 
and  sometimes  five,  and  sometimes  even  six,  go  to  a  pucka  Dumree,  or  Chhudam, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  money  dealers,  or  the  state  of  the  market.  Not- 
withstanding this  variable  amount,  as  a  Gunda  is  equivalent  to  four  Cowrees, 
'  to  count  by  Gundas,'  signifies  to  count  by  fours,  or  by  the  quartemary  scale,  to 
which  the  natives  are  very  partial ;— in  the  same  way  as  to  count  by  gahees,  or 
punjas,  is  to  count  by  fives,  or  by  the  quinary  scale.  As  four  Cowrees  make  one 
Gunda,  so  do  twenty  Gundas  make  one  Pun,  and  sixteen  Puns  make  one  Kuh&wun. 
But  there  are  grades  of  monetary  value  even  below  that  of  Gowree;  for  the 
Hindtis  seem  as  fond  of  dealing  with  these  infinitesimal  quantities,  as  they  are 
with  the  higher  numbers,  as  exemplified  in  the  article  Crore.  Thus  3  Grant,  or  4 
Kak,  or  6  But,  or  9  Dunt,  or  27  Jou,  or  82  Dar,  or  80  Til,  or  800  Suno  are  each  equi- 
valent to  one  Gowree.  These  are  not  in  practical  use  in  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
but  are  entered  in  several  account  books,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  employed  in 
the  Bazar  translations  of  Cuttack  and  parts  of  Bengal.  See  Rushton's  '  Gazetteer/ 
vol.  i.,  p.  182, 1841.  The  Cowree  shell,  the  Cyprsa  Moneta,  has  been  subject  to 
strange  diminution  of  value,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  of  commerce,  by  which 
their  worth  has  been  depressed  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  In  1740,  a  rupee 
exchanged  for  2,400  Cowrees ;  in  1766,  for  2,660  Cowrees ;  and  at  this  time  as  many 
as  6,600  Cowrees  may  be  obtained  for  the  rupee.  Cowree  in  Persian  is  translated 
by  Khur-mohra,  Uteially,  a  'jackass's'  or  'mule's'  sheU;  because  mules  are  orna- 
mented in  that  country  with  trappings  of  shells,  as  a  Gosain's  bullock  is  in  this 
country.  In  Arabic  it  is  known  by  Wuda,  which  Ibn  Batuta  says  is  carried 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Maldive  Islands  to  Bengal,  where  it  is  used  as  coin ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  CyprsBa  Moneta  is  meant.   The  Kamoos'adds 

.Mjdl  «-i jJ\  />1aj  ^^^  ^^  ^^  suspended  from  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  as  it 

is  in  India  to  this  day,^  provided  the  neck  shell  is  split  or  broken.  Among  European 
.nations,  excepting  the  EngUsh,  these  shells  are  known  by  the  name  of  Porceli, 

1  p'  Gunda  is  also  the  name  applied  to  the  knotted  string  which  is  suspended  round 
a  chiM's  neck  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  not,  apparently,  because  it  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Cowree  Amulet."] 
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Porcellain,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcelaine,  on  account  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of 
their  shape  to  that  of  the  back  of  a  little  pig,  whence  we  have  the  Chinese  porcelain, 
of  which  the  glaze,  or  yamish,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cowree. 

"Crobe,  jjiV  ^^IRm^  karor  .  .  .  .  Ten  millions.  The  names  of  the  higher 
nnmbers  are  thus  given  in  the  *  Zoobdut-ool-Quwaneen.'  100  Grore  ^  1  Urub  i 
100  Urub=sl  K,hurub;  100  K,hurub  =  1  Neel;  100  Neel  =1  Pudum;  100 
Pudum  :^  1  Sunk,h;  100  Sunk,h  r==  1  TTld;  100  Uld  =  1  Unk;  100  Unk  »  1 
Pudha."  ] 
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The  system  of  Weights  established  by  Eegulation  YII.  of  1833, 
is  founded  on  the  same  unit  as  the  rupee  of  the  equalized  monetary 
system  of  British  India,  it  having  been  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Earrukh&b4d  rupee,  already  very  generally 
«sed  throughout  Upper  and  Western  India,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
8er  and  Man,  could  be  substituted  for  the  sikkd  weight  of  Bengal 
by  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  latter,  which  would  be  hardly 
perceptible  in  commercial  dealings.  Other  palpable  advantages  of 
tke  introduction  of  the  new  weight  were  pointed  out,'  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  three  following : — 

1.  That  the  man  formed  from  the  modified  weight  would  be 
l^recisely  -eqvLsl  to  one  hundred  English  troy  pounds ;  and 

2.  That  thirty-five  ser8  would  also  be  precisely  equal  to  seventy- 
two  pounds  avoirdupois : — thus  establishing  a  simple  connection  void 
of  fractions,  between  the  two  English  metrical  scales  and  that  of 
India. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  new  unit  nearly  accorded  with  the  average 
weight  of  many  of  the  native  toUs  sent  home  for  examination  at  the 
London  mint,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors ;  as  well 
as  with  that  of  Akbar,  deduced  from  the  weight  of  many  coins  of 
that  emperor. 

We  shall  begin  the  present  division  of  our  subject,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Indian  coins,  by  setting  forth  in  the  first  instance  the  present 
l^al  system,  and  afterwards  providing  a  brief  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  many  other  weights  prevailing  throughout  the  Company's 
provinces,  with  comparative  tables  for  the  conversion  of  one  denomi- 
nation into  the  other. 

The  unit  of  the  British  Indian  ponderary  system  is  called  the 
tola.     It  weighs  180  grains  English  troy  weight.     Ezom  it  upwards 

^  Vide  a  paper  on  the  sabject  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatie  Soeiety  of  Bengal ' 
for  October,  1832,  toL  i.,  p.  445. 
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are  derived  the  heavy  weights,  viz.: — Chhatak,  Ser,  and  Man  (or 
Maund);  and,  by  its  subdivisions,  the  small  or  jeweller's  weights, 
called  Mdshas,  B^tis,  and  Dh&ns. 

The  following  scheme  comprehends  both  of  these  in  one  series : — 


Man. 

Ponseri.^ 

Ser.' 

Ghhat&k.s 

Toli.* 

M68ha.6 

Eati.« 

Dhfcn.T^ 

1 

8 

40 

640 

3200 

38400 

307200 

1228800 

1 

6 

80 

400 

4800 

38400 

163600 

1 

16 

80 

960 

7680 

30720 

1 

6 

60 

480 

1920 

1 

12 

1 

96 
8 

1 

384 
32 

4 

The  fnan  (or  that  weight  to  which  it  closely  accords  in  value,  and 
to  which  it  is  legally  equivalent  in  the  new  scale)  has  been  hitherto 
better  known  among  Europeans  by  the  name  of  '  bdzdr  maund,'  bat 
upon  its  general  adoption,  under  Begulation  YII.  of  1833,  for  all 
transactions  of  the  British  Government,  it  should  be  denominated  the 
British  Maund  (in  Hindi,  Angrezi  Man),  to  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  all  other  weights  in  use  throughout  the  country.^ 

The  Fanser{  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  five-ser  weight,  and  there- 
fore should  not  form  an  integrant  point  of  the  scale ;  but,  as  its  use  is 
very  general,  it  has  been  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  reference. 

The  Ser  being  the  commonest  weight  in  use  in  the  retail  business 
of  the  bazars  in  India,  and  being  liable,  according  to  the  pernicious 
system  hitherto  prevalent,  to  vary  in  weight  for  every  article  sold  as 
well  as  for  every  market,  is  generally  referred  to  the  common  unit  in 
native  mercantile  dealings,  as,  **  the  ser  of  so  many  tolas,"  (or  sikkas, 
barfs,  takas,  etc.).     The  standard  or  bazar  ser  being  always  80  tolas. 

The  chhatak  is  the  lowest  denomination  of  the  gross  weights,  and  is 
commonly  divided  into  halves  and  quarters  (called  in  Bengalf,  iachcha) 
thus  marking  the  line  between  the  two  series,  which  are  otherMdse 
connected  by  the  relation  of  the  ser,  etc.  to  the  tola. 

The  tola  is  chiefly  used  in  the  weighing  of  the  precious  metals  and 

1  Fafuerij  ^^^--*JJ  from  -ctU   or  -^u  ,  Hlf  "five,"  and^g^  "a««-." 

»  Ser,  ^X  ^i^^  (Shakespear  ^Z^  ,  jT^  • 

s  a^tdk,  ^eW  from  s.  ''i^ ,  "  six,"  and  ^JT*  "  a  mark." 

*  Told,  ^^twi  Hy . 

«  Jlati,  s.  Tfir,  XTft  J  ^b  J  TfiWFT-  ''  Dhdn,  VW  'grain,  rice' 

^  In  the  same  way  the  Madras,  Bombay,  Famikh&bad  rupee  (when  the  sikk& 

rupee  is  abolished,  and  an  English  device  adopted),  may  be  called  'Uhe  British 

rupee,"  and  in  the  native  languages  Rupya  JngrnU 
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coin ;  all  bullion  at  the  mints  is  received  in  this  denomination,  and  the 
tables  of  bullion  produce  (as  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages)  are  calculated 
per  100  tolds.  It  is  also  usual  at  the  mints  to  make  the  subdivisions 
of  the  told  into  4nds  (sixteenths)  and  p4'fs,  in  lieu  of  mashas  and  ratfs. 
Mashas,  ratfs,  and  dhans,  are  used  chiefly  by  native  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  native  evaluation  by  assay 
of  the  precious  metals ;  thus,  '  10  mashas  fine '  signifies  10-12ths  pure, 
and  corresponds  to  'lOoz.  touch'  of  the  English  assay  report  of 
silver.  There  is  a  closer  accordance  with  the  English  gold  assay 
scale,  inasmuch  as  the  96  ratfs  in  a  tola  exactly  represent  the  96  carat 
grains  in  the  gold  assay  pound,  and  the  dh&n,  the  quarter-grain.  As 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  convert  the  assay  report  from  one  denomi- 
nation into  the  other, ^  the  following  comparative  table  is  here  inserted. 

Table  of  the  Correspondence  of  MiglUh  and  Indian  Assay  Weights. 


niGLCBK  AB8AT. 

HIVDU 

SireLXBK  ABSAT. 

XVQLUH  ABBAT. 

A88AT  VOB 

Hnrov 

Hijriiv 

BOTH 

ABBAT. 

1 

SUT«r. 

GoML 

ICBTALS. 

SUror. 

Gold. 

SllT6r. 

Gold. 

Toueh. 

Toooh. 

Fino. 

Tooioh. 

Toooh. 

Fine. 

Toneh. 

Touch. 

Fine. 

OB.  dwta. 

ofc.  gn. 

msh.  nt. 

OB.  dwta. 

ot.  i(rs. 

msli.  rat. 

OB,  dwta. 

ct.  sra. 

mah.  rat. 

12     0 

24     0 

12     0 

11     0 

22    0 

11     0 

10     0 

20     0 

10     0 

11  17| 

23     3 

11     7 

10  17J 

21     3 

10    7 

9  17J 

19     8 

9    7 

11  15 

23     2 

11     6 

10  15 

21     2 

10     6 

9  15 

19     2 

9     6 

11  12^ 

23     1 

11     5 

10  12} 

21     1 

10     5 

9  12i 

19     1 

9     5 

11  10 

23     0 

11     4 

10  10 

21    0 

10     4 

9  10 

19     0 

9     4 

11    74 

22     3 

11     3 

10    7J 

20    3 

10     8 

9    7i 

18     3 

9    8 

11     5 

22    2 

11     2 

10    5 

20    2 

10     2 

9    5 

18     2 

9     2 

11     24 

22     1 

11     1 

10    2i 

20     1 

10     1 

9    2} 

18     1 

9     1 

(To  find  the  corresponding  decimal  aasay,  eee  the  tables  in  pages  10,  11.  The 
English  assay  report  is  generally  '  so  much  worse  (or  better) '  than  standard,  but  the 
itnteh  is  easily  known  therefrom,  the  standard  being  11  oz.  for  silYer  and  22  carats  for 
gold;  or  11  m&shas,  Hind6  reckoning.) 

The  correspondence  of  the  Indian  system  of  weights  with  the 

troy  weight  of  England,  and  with  the  *  systSme  metricale '  of  Prance, 

may  be  best  shown  by  a  table.     The  coincidence  of  the  former  is 

perfect :  in  the  latter,  l^e  masha  nearly  accords  with  the  gramme,  and 

the  ser  with  the  kilogramme. 


BBITIBH  IVDIAV  WBIOBTB. 

BV«LX8K  nor  wnftHis. 

VBSiroK  wxieiiTs. 

Onfl  Man.................. 

Iba. 
«  100 

»      2 

»      0 

»      0 

»      0 

»      0 

OB.  dwtB.  gra. 

0  0       0 

6       0       0 

1  17     12 
0      7     12 
0      0     15 

0      0    1.875 

nranunea. 
»     87320.182 
»        983.005 
»          58.810 
»          11.662 
»            0.972 
«            0.122 

One  Ser  

One  Chhatftk 

One  T0I& 

One  M&sha 

OneBati 

^  Especially  in  the  translation  of  Begnlations  concerning  the  mints,  the  English 
expressions  being  nninteUigible  without  explanation. 
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For  the  conyeTBion  of  Engl^  troy  weights  into  those  of  Indiay  the 
following  scale  will  suffice,  since  the  simplicity  of  their  relation  renders 
a  more  detailed  table  unnecessary. 


Lb.Tr(qr. 

Of. 

Dwt. 

Gniln. 

Tolte  and  Dedmala. 

1 

12 

240 

6760 

a 

32.000 

1 

20 

480 

= 

2.6666  etc. 

1 

24 

= 

0.1333  etc. 

I 

s_ 

0.0055  etc. 

The  accordance  of  the  man  weight  with  the  lOOlbs.  troy  of  England 
affords  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  its  relative  value  in  the  standards 
of  other  countries  employed  in  weighing  the  precious  metals,  since 
tables  of  the  latter  are  generally  expressed  in  lbs.  troy.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  valuations  for  the  principal  weights  of  Europe,  etc. 
extracted  from  Kelly's  *  Cambist,'  p.  222.  The  weights  in  troy  grains 
have  been  converted  into  tolas  by  dividing  them  by  180. 

Table  of  Comparison  of  the  Told  and  Man  with  the  Gold  and  Siher^  or 

Troy,  weigMs  of  other  countries. 


FLAGS  An>  BZVOXnrATIOV. 


Al^EPPO 

Basra  

Cairo  

Calicut  

China 

constantinoplb. . . 

Damascus 

Denmark 

England 

Francb    

Germany 

Holland 

Italy   

Mocha 

Pbou 

Pbbsia 

Portugal 

Prussia   

Bomb    

BussiA 

Spain  

Vbnicb 

Vienna 


Metical 

MiBcal 

Bottolo 

Miscal 

Tael 

Chcquee   

Ounce  

Mark    

Pound  

Kilogramme 

Cologne  mark 

Mark 

Florence  and  Leghorn  libra 

Vakia  

Tical 

Dirham 

Mark    

Mark    

libbra 

Pound  

Mark    

Mark    

Mark    


Weight  of  a 

•iuffle  lb.  mark, 

ete.  in  tolAB. 


0.405 

0.450 

36.965 

0.383 

3.221 

27.538 

2.600 

20.183 

82.000 

85.746 

20.044 

21.100 

29.111 

2.655 

1.138 

0.839 

19.676 

20.050 

29.077 

35.102 

19.725 

20.452 

24.072 


Kamber  equal 

to  1  man,  or  100 

fta.  ray. 


7890.410 

8000.000 

86.564 

8347.826 

993.446 

116.199 

1252.178 

158.546 

100.000 

37.320 

159.646 

151.658 

109.923 

1205.020 

2427.307 

3812.297 

162.642 

159.600 

110.049 

91.161 

162.230 

156.457 

132.933 


The  principal  dealings  in  bnllion  being  with  England,  where  it  is 
weighed  by  the  pound  troy,  while  in  India  it  is  receiyed  by  the 
told,  a  siniple  table  for  the  mutaal  conyersion  of  these  two  weights 
(without  regard  to  mans  and  sers)  may  be  useful:  it  needs  no 
explanation. 
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Taslb/ot  the  mutual  eanverston  of  Tolds  and  Founds  Troy. 


TolIb  Into  Pox73n>8  Teot  and  DioxxiLLS. 

Tbot  Pouirst  Into  TolIb. 

ToUs. 

Founds. 

ToUto. 

PoondB. 

Founds. 

TbUa. 

Founds. 

TbUls. 

1000 

31.2500 

550 

17.1875 

100 

3200 

65 

1760 

990 

30.9375 

540 

16.8750 

99 

3168 

54 

1728 

980 

30.6250 

530 

16.5625 

98 

3136 

53 

1696 

970 

30.3125 

520 

16.2500 

97 

3104 

52 

1664 

960 

30.0000 

510 

15.9375 

96 

3072 

51 

1632 

950 

29.6875 

500 

15.6250 

95 

3040 

50 

1600  . 

940 

29.3750 

490 

15.3125 

94 

3008 

49 

1568 

930 

29.0625 

480 

15.0000 

93 

2976 

48 

1536 

920 

28.7500 

470 

14.6875 

92 

2944 

47 

1504 

910 

28.4375 

460 

14.3750 

91 

2912 

46 

1472 

900 

28.1250 

450 

14.0625 

90 

2880 

45 

1440 

890 

27.8125 

440 

13.7500 

89 

2848 

44 

1408 

880 

27.5000 

430 

13.4375 

88 

2816 

43 

1376 

870 

27.1875 

420 

13.1250 

87 

2784 

42 

1344 

860 

26.8750 

410 

12.8125 

86 

2752 

41 

1312 

850 

26.5625 

400 

12.5000 

85 

2720 

40 

1280 

840 

26.2500 

390 

12.1875 

84 

2688 

39 

1248 

830 

25.9375 

380 

11.8750 

83 

2656 

38 

1216 

820 

25.6250 

370 

11.5625 

82 

2624 

37 

1184 

810 

25.3125 

360 

11.2/>00 

81 

2592 

36 

1152 

800 

25.0000 

350 

10.9375 

80 

2560 

35 

1120 

790 

24.6875 

340 

10.6250 

79 

2528 

34 

1088 

780 

24.3750 

330 

10.813*5 

78  . 

2496 

33 

1056 

770 

24.0625 

320 

lO.OOGO 

77 

2464 

32 

1024 

760 

23.7500 

310 

9.6875 

76 

2432 

31 

992 

750 

23.4375 

300 

9.3750 

75 

2400 

30 

960 

740 

23.1250 

290 

9.0625 

74 

2368 

29 

928 

730 

22.8125 

280 

8.7500 

73 

2336 

28 

896 

720 

22.5000 

270 

8.4375 

72 

2304 

27 

864 

710 

22.1875 

260 

8.1250 

71 

2272 

26 

832 

700 

21.8750 

250 

7.8125 

70 

2240 

25 

800 

690 

21.5625 

240 

7.5000 

69 

2208 

24 

768 

680 

21.4500 

230 

7.1875 

68 

2176 

23 

736 

670 

20.9375 

220 

6.8750 

67 

2144 

22 

704 

660 

20.6250 

210 

6.5625 

66 

2112 

21 

672 

650 

20.3125 

200 

6.2500 

65 

2080 

20 

640 

640 

20.0000 

190 

5.9375 

64 

2048 

19 

608 

630 

19.6875 

180 

5.6250 

63 

2016 

18 

576 

620 

19.3750 

170 

5.3125 

62 

1984 

17 

544 

610 

19.0625 

160 

5.0000 

61 

1952 

16 

512 

600 

18.7500 

150 

4.6875 

60 

1920 

15 

480 

590 

18.4375 

140 

4.3750 

59 

1888 

14 

448 

580 

18.1250 

130 

4.0625 

58 

1856 

13 

416 

570 

17.8125 

120 

3.7500 

57 

1824 

12 

884 

560 

17.5000 

100 

3.4375 

56 

1792 

11 

352 

To  eon/vert  the  deeimah  of  a  lb,  into  ounces  and  dwie.^  and  yice  Tend. 


12  oz.  =  1.000 

6  02.  »  0.500 

20  dwt.  =  0.083 

9  dwt 

=  0.037 

11      .916 

5      .416 

18       .075 

7 

.029 

10      .833 

4      .833 

16       .066 

5 

.020 

9      .750 

3      .250 

14       .058 

3 

.012 

8      .666 

2      .166 

12       .061 

2 

.008 

7      .583 

1      .083 

10       .041 

1 

.004 

1  ounce  troy  = 

»  2.667  tol&8,  or  2  tol&s  8  m&sbBS. 

7i  dwts.  „ 

=  I  tol6,  and  1  dwi 

t.  =»  1.33  tol6. 

100  BRITISH  INDIAN   WEIGHTS   AND   MEAS17BB8. 

The  same  degree  of  correspondence  cannot  be  expected  between  the 
Indian  weights  and  the  avoirdupois  weights  of  England ;  bat,  as  the 
latter  are  employed  in  all  the  transactions  of  commerce,  excepting 
those  of  bullion  and  some  other  trifling  articles,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  tables  for  their  conversion  at  greater  length.  In  these,  as  on 
former  occasions,  the  system  of  expressing  fractions  in  decimals  has 
been  preferred,  from  the  very  great  facility  it  affords  in  taking  out 
the  equivalents  of  quantities  to  which  the  tables  do  not  extend. 
Decimal  numeration  is  too  well  understood  in  the  present  day  to 
require  explanation,  but  one  example  may  be  advantageously  given  as 
applying  to  all  the  tables  hereafter  constructed  on  the  same  prmciple : 

Required  the  equivalent  of  57,353  maiw,  35  e&rSy  6  chhatdks,  in 

opoirdupots  pounds. 

Taking  the  nnmben  opposite  to  57,  35,  and  30  respectiyely,  and  remoying  the 
decimal  point, — in  the  fiist  three  places,  to  the  right  hand ; — in  the  second,  one 
place  to  the  right; — and  in  the  third,  one  place  to  the  left,  we  have 

57,000  mans  «  4690286. 
350  »      38800. 

3        .  ^         246.857 
37  sen     »  76.114 

6chhats.-=  .771 


Ihe.  4719409.742  >:^  12  ounces  nearly. 

Since  35  sers  are  exactly  equal  to  72  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  accurate  rules  for  their  mutual  conversion,  will  be 
found  equally  convenient  with  the  table. 

EiJLE  I. — To  convert  Indian  weight  into  avoirdupois  weight. 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  sers  by  72,  and  divide  by  35:  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  lbs.  av. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  mans  by  36,  and  divide  by  49 :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  cwt.  av. 

BiTLB  II. — 2b  convert  avoirdupois  weight  into  Indian  weight, 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  in  lbs.  av.  by  35,  and  divide  by  72;  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  sers. 

2.  Or,  multiply  the  weight  in  cwts.  by  49,  and  divide  by  36  :  the 
result  will  be  the  weight  in  mans,  or  maunds.^ 

One  ton  «=  27.222  mans,  or  27^  mans  nearly. 
One  man  »  82^1bs.  av.  exactly. 

>  For  facility  of  recollection  this  role  may  be  expressed  in  ariihmetieai  poetry  thu : 

Of  one  hundred  weight  should  you  incline 

A  sum  in  Indian  matu  to  fix ; — 
First  multiply  by  forty-nine. 

And  then  aiyide  by  thirty-six. 
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Table /or  converting  New  Bamr  Mana  {or  Mounds),  Sen,  and 
Chhatdks,  into  Avoirdupois  Pounds,  and  Beeimais, 


Men*. 

Foanda,  Avoir. 

Miuu. 

Pouiidi.  ATolr. 

Sen. 

Foniuli,  At. 

y«lae  of  ofl.  and 
dimm  fn  deci- 
mals of  lb. 

100 

8228.571 

66 

4525.714 

Ben  40 

82.286 

OS. 

16  « 

dec. 
1.0000 

99 

8146.285 

54 

4443.429 

39 

80.228 

15J 

.9687 

98 

8064.000 

53 

4361.143 

38 

78.171 

16 

.9375 

97 

7981.714 

52 

4278.857 

37 

76.114 

14* 

.9063 

96 

7899.428 

51 

4196.572 

36 

74.057 

14 

.8760 

95 

7817.142 

50 

4114.286 

35 

72.000 

13} 

.8438 

94 

7734.857 

49 

4032.000 

34 

69.943 

13 

.8126 

93 

7652.571 

48 

8949.715 

33 

67.886 

12} 

.7813 

92 

7570.285 

47 

3867  429 

82 

65.829 

12 

.7500 

91 

7488.000 

46 

3785.143 

31 

63.771 

Hi 

.7188 

90 

7405.714 

45 

3702.857 

30 

61.714 

11 

.6876 

89 

7323.428 

44 

3620.572 

29 

59.657 

10| 

.6663 

88 

7241.143 

43 

3538.286 

28 

57.600 

10 

.6260 

87 

7158.857 

42 

3456.000 

27 

55.543 

H 

.5938 

86 

7076.571 

41 

3373.715 

26 

53.486 

9 

.5626 

85 

6994.285 

40 

3291.429 

25 

51.429 

8i 

.6313 

84 

6912.000 

39 

3209.143 

24 

49.371 

8 

.6000 

83 

6829.714 

38 

3126.858 

23 

47.314 

7* 

.4688 

82 

6747.428 

37 

3044.572 

22 

45.257 

7 

.4376 

81 

6665.143 

36 

2962.286 

21 

43.200 

H 

.4063 

80 

6582.857 

35 

2880.000 

20 

41.143 

6 

.3750 

79 

6500.571 

34 

2797.715 

19 

39.086 

^ 

.3438 

78 

6418.286 

33 

2715.429 

18 

37.029 

6 

.3126 

77 

6336.000 

32 

2633.143 

17 

34.971 

4} 

.2813 

76 

6253.714 

31 

2550.858 

16 

32.914 

4 

.2600 

75 

6171.428 

30 

2468.572 

15 

30.857 

^ 

.2188 

74 

6089.143 

29 

2386.286 

14 

28.800 

3 

.1876 

73 

6066.857 

28 

2304.000 

13 

26.743 

H 

.1663 

72 

5924.571 

27 

2221.715 

12 

24.686 

2 

.1250 

71 

5842.286 

26 

2139.429 

11 

22.628 

li 

.0938 

70 

5760.000 

25 

2057.143 

10 

20.571 

1 

.0626 

69 

5677.714 

24 

1974.858 

9 

18.514 

15dn.s 

».0686 

68 

5595.429 

23 

1892.572 

8 

16.457 

14 

.0647 

67 

5513.143 

22 

1810.286 

7 

14.400 

18 

.0608 

66 

5430.857 

21 

1728.000 

6 

12.343 

12 

.0469 

65 

5348.571 

20 

1645.715 

5 

10.286 

11 

.0430 

64 

5266.286 

19 

1563.430 

4 

8.229 

10 

.0391 

63 

5184.000 

18 

1481.144 

3 

6.171 

9 

.0361 

62 

5101.714 

17 

1398.858 

2 

4.114 

8 

.0312 

61 

5019.429 

16 

1316.573 

1 

2.067 

7 

.0274 

60 

4937.143 

15 

1234.287 

dihal.  8 

1.028 

6 

.0234 

59 

4854  857 

14 

1152.000 

4 

0.614 

6 

.0194 

58 

4772.572 

13 

1069.715 

3 

0.386 

4 

.0166 

57 

4690.286 

12 

987.430 

2 

0.267 

8 

.0117 

66 

4608.000 

11 

905.144 

1 

0.129 

2 

.0078 

(The  last  colamn  serreB  for  the  conyenioii  of  the  decunak  of  a  pomid  ayoirdapoiB 
into  ounces  and  drains.    It  will  be  found  useful  also  with  the  two  following  Tables.) 
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Table  ybr  the  conversion  of  Mane  {or  Maunde)  into  Tons,  Hundred" 

weights,  and  Founds. 


Hans. 

Tona.     cwta. 

IbB. 

Mans. 

Tons.   ewte.      Hm. 

100000 

3673       9 

43.00 

100 

3     13       52.57 

10000 

867       6 

105.10 

90 

3       6       13.72 

9000 

330     12 

27.39 

80 

2     18      86.86 

8000 

293     17 

61.68 

70 

2     11       48.00 

7000 

257      2 

95.97 

60 

2      4        9.14 

6000 

220      8 

18.26 

50 

1     16       82.29 

5000 

183     13 

52.55 

40 

1       9      43.43 

4000 

146     18 

86.84 

30 

1       2        4.57 

3000 

110      4 

9.13 

20 

0    14      77.71 

2000 

73       9 

43.42 

10 

0      7      38.85 

1000 

36     14 

77.71 

9 

0      6      68.57 

900 

33       1 

25.13 

8 

0      5      98.28 

800 

29       7 

84.56 

7 

0      5      16.00 

700 

25     14 

31.99 

6 

0      4      42.11 

600 

22      0 

91.42 

5 

0       3       75.42 

500 

18       7 

38.85 

4 

0      2     105.14 

400 

14     13 

98.28 

3 

0      2      21.65 

300 

11       0 

45.71 

2 

0      1       52.57 

200 

7      6 

105.14 

1 

0      0      82.28 

Table  for  converting  Avoirdupois  weights  into  British  Indian  weights. 


Tons. 

Mana  or 
BAsftr  Maundfl. 

Cwta. 

Vans  or 

Lba. 

Manaor 
BAsArHaunda. 

mns. 

■r. 

chhat. 

mna. 

>r. 

ehhat. 

mna. 

ar. 

chhat. 

100 

2722 

10 

10 

19 

25 

34 

of 

100 

1 

8 

12| 
1*1 

90 

2450 

1 

9 

18 

24 

20 

90 

1 

3 

80 

2177 

32 

8 

17 

23 

5 

80 

0 

38 

70 

1905 

23 

7 

16 

21 

81 

2^ 

70 

0 

84 

0 

60 

1633 

14 

6 

15 

20 

16 

10  J 

60 

0 

29 

50 

1361 

5 

5 

14 

19 

2 

3| 
12| 

50 

0 

24 

40 

1088 

86 

4 

13 

17 

27 

40 

0 

19 

7 

30 

816 

27 

3 

12 

16 

13 

.2! 

30 

0 

14 

9* 

20 

544 

18 

2 

11 

14 

38 

20 

0 

9 

lU 

10 

272 

9 

1 

10 

13 

24 

5} 

10 

0 

4 

13| 

9 

245 

0 

2i 

9 

12 

10 

9 

0 

4 

6 

8 

217 

31 

4 

8 

10 

35 

9 

8 

0 

3 

14A 

7 

190 

22 

H 

7 

9 

21 

12 

7 

0 

3 

6; 

6 

163 

13 

7 

6 

8 

6 

lol 

6 

0 

2 

u 

5 

136 

4 

3i 

5 

6 

32 

31 

5 

0 

2 

7 

4 

108 

35 

10 

4 

5 

17 

12| 

4 

0 

1 

'n 

8 

81 

26 

llj 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

54 

17 

13 

2 

2 

28 

2 

0 

0 

15| 

1 

27 

8 

H* 

1 

1 

14 

1 

0 

0 

7| 

n 
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The  British  Indian  system  of  weights  having  heen  ordered  by  Regu- 
lation YII.  of  1833^  to  supersede  the  bazar  weights  previously  used, 
(of  which  the  unit  was  the  old  Murshidabdd  rupee  weight  of  179.666 
troy  grains,  called  the  sikka  weight),  in  all  Government  transactions, 
a  corresponding  adjustment  was  made  of  all  the  weights  in  use  at  the 
several  Government  offices  of  the  metropolis — the  custom-house,  the 
mint,  the  treasury,  the  bank,  and  the  police ;  and  sots  of  standard  ser 
and  tola  weights  of  brass  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  at  the  mint  for 
distribution  to  all  the  collectors'  offices  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

The  Begulation  in  question  expressly  avoided  enforcing  the  change 
by  any  penal  enactment,  trusting  that  the  sense  of  public  convenience 
would  quickly  ensure  its  substitution  for  the  irregular  system  now  pre- 
valent ;  and  directing  only  that  the  verification  and  adjustment  of  all 
weights  at  the  Calcutta  and  Sagar  assay  offices,  should  be  made  for 
the  future  in  accordance  with  the  new  scale. 

In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  commerce,  the  difference  between  the 
bdzar  weights  and  the  new  weights  is  not  recognizable :  indeed  the 
error  of  single  large  weights  is  generally  found  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  modification  now  introduced :  no  inconvenience  therefore  remains 
from  the  still  general  use  of  the  old  bdzar  weights,  while  the  principal 
European  mercantile  establishments  of  the  town,  as  well  as  all  the 
native  bullion  merchants,  have  already  had  their  weights  adjusted  to 
the  new  system. 

Where  it  may  be  required,  however,  to  know  the  precise  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  system,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  following 
table.  The  new  man  will  be  seen  to  be  one  chhatak  and  a  quarter, 
nearly,  heavier  than  the  old  bdzar  man :  which  would  induce  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  articles  to  the  trifling  extent  of  one-fifth  per 
cent,  or  three  dnas  in  a  hundred  rupees. 

Table  for  the  mutual  eonveraum  of  ToUlb  and  old  Sikkd    Weight 

of  Bengal. 


Old  SlkkA  Weight  Into  TolAs. 

Tolde  into  Slkkd  Weight. 

OldStkk* 
Weight. 

ToUe. 

Old  Sikkd 
Weight. 

TDlAs. 

ToUe. 

Old  Sikkd 
Weight. 

ToUm, 

OM  Sikkd 
Weight. 

3200 
1600 
1600 
1400 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
900 

3194.060 
1697.030 
1497.216 
1397.401 
1297.687 
1197.772 
1097.968 
998.144 
898.329 

800 
700 
600 
600 
400 
300 
200 
100 
1  &n& 

798.616 
698.700 
698.886 
499.072 
399.267 
299.443 
199.628 
99.814 
0.062 

3200 
1600 
1600 
1400 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
900 

3206.948 
1602.974 
1602.789 
1402.604 
1302.419 
1202.220 
1102.044 
1001.869 
901.673 

800 
700 
600 
600 
400 
300 
200 
100 
1  m&sha. 

801.487 
701.301 
601.116 
600.929 
400.734 
300.667 
200.371 
100.186 
0.084 
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This  table  will  answer  eqaally  well  for  the  conversion  of  old  bazar 
mans  or  sers  into  new  mans  and  sers,  the  ratio  being  tiie  same, 
namely,  as  180 :  179.666. 

FACTOBY  WEIGHTS. 

There  is  another  species  of  weight  employed  in  some  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  Calcutta  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  expel  before 
uniformity  can  be  established.  This  is  the  system  of  factory  weights 
originally  used  by  '  the  English  factory  at  Bengal/  and  now  generally 
retained  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Gk>yemment,  although 
long  since  superseded  in  their  customs  and  revenue  business  by  the 
b^ar  weights. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in  1787  to  save  calculation 
in  the  home  remittances  of  produce,  three  fisustory  mans  being  almost 
exactly  equal  to  two  hundred-weight  avoirdupois. 

A  moment's  inspection  of  the  Calcutta  price-current  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  great  inconvenience  which  the  retention  of  the  two- 
fold system  must  cause.  Some  articles  are  quoted  at '  slkkd  rupees  per 
bdzar  man/  others  at  'sikkd  rupees  per  factory  man/  and  others 
again  at  *  current  rupees  per  factory  man/  the  current  rupee  being 
an  imaginary  money,  of  which  116  are  assumed  as  equal  to  100  sikk&s  ? 

To  increase  the  perplexity,  the  same  article  is  often  estimated  in  a 
different  scale  as  it  comes  from  different  places ;  thus,  Badnagor  and 
Bauleah  silk  are  sold  per  b4zar  ser :  while  Kasimbdzar  and  Gk)natea 
silk  are  sold  per  factory  ser.  Tin,  iron,  verdigris,  Japan  and  English 
copper,  per '  sikk4  rupees  and  f&ctory  man : ' — steel,  zinc,  lead,  mercury, 
and  South  American  copper,  per  current  rupees  and  factory  man! — Gum- 
Benjamin  is  sold  by  factory,  all  other  gums  by  baz&r,  weight : — stick- 
lac  by  the  former,  but  shell-lac  and  lac  dye  by  the  latter ! 

Many  more  examples  might  be  furnished  of  similar  inconsistency. 
Saltpetre,  indigo,  silk  the  produce  of  the  Straits,  and  metals,  are  the 
principal  articles  sold  by  the  factory  maund;  while  grain,  sugar,  cotton, 
most  articles  of  food,  and  aU  of  retail  hizkr  consumption,  are  sold  by 
the  bazdr  weight. 

The  old  bdzar  maund  was  defined  to  be  ten  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  factory  maund ;  therefore  the  latter  will  be  equal  to  74  lbs.  10  oz. 
10.666  dr.  avoirdupois;  the  ser  to  1  lb.  83  oz.  13.866  dr.;  and  the 
chhatak  to  1  oz.  13.366  dr. 

From  the  simple  relation  of  the  &ctory  to  the  bazir  weight,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  substituting  the  latter  in  its  place,  in 
the  valuation  of  such  articles  of  commerce  as  are  still  estimated  by  the 
former : — ^nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
prices  formerly  quoted  per  factory  maund.    Thus,  indigo  sold  at  100 
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or  200  rapees  per  factory  maund,  will  now  be  110  or  220  rupees  per 
man,  and  so  of  other  goods.  As  such  goods  are  inyaiiably  weighed  at 
the  custom-house  on  the  new  system,  and  the  duty  or  drawback 
calculated  accordingly,  it  is  only  a  source  of  perplexity  to  buy  and  sell 
by  the  obsolete  weight ;  and  to  retain  two  species  of  weights  in  a  ware- 
house, must  obviously  open  the  door  to  continual  mistakes^  if  not 
occasionaUy  even  to  fraudulent  interchange. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  conversion  of  £Ekctory  weights  into 
new  mans  accurately,  but  in  ordinary  practice  the  following  simple 
rules  will  suffice. 

I.  Deduct  one-eleventh  from  the  weight  in  factory  maunds,  sers,  or 
chhatdks ;  the  result  will  be  the  weight  in  British  Indian  (or  biz&r) 
mans,  sers,  and  chhataks. 

II.  Add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  price  per  factory  maund,  etc.,  the 
result  will  be  the  price  per  British  Indian  (or  b&zir)  man,  etc. 

The  reverse  table  has  not  been  calculated,  because,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  it  wiU  never  be  required. 


Table  for  the  ewwersion  of  Bengal  Factory  toeights  into  new  standard 

mane  and  deoimdU. 


YweXforj  weights,  maau. 

New  num. 

FaeUwy  weights. 

NewBuuB. 

10000 

9074.400 

mans.      5 

4.537 

1000 

907.440 

4 

3.630 

100 

90.744 

8 

2.722 

90 

81.669 

2 

1.815 

80 

72.595 

1 

0.907 

70 

63.520 

rars.     20 

0.453 

60 

54.446 

10 

0.227 

60 

45.372 

5 

0.113 

40 

36.297 

4 

0.091 

30 

27.228 

3 

0.068 

20 

18.149 

2 

0.045 

10 

9.074 

1 

0.023 

9 

8.167 

chhRtftkfl.    8 

0.011 

8 

7.259 

4 

0.005 

7 

6.352 

2 

0.003 

6 

5.444 

1 

0.001 

(Td  rednoe  the  dedmale  Into  aen  and  hnndradtha,  multiply  by  4,  and  more  the  deoimal  point 
place  to  the  ri^fht:  to  oonTert  the  hondredtha  Into  chhartlrB,  mainply  \^  10  and  divide  hy  lOO.) 


one 
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By  a  fortunate  chance  we  are  able  to  meet  the  apparently  perplex- 
ing practice  of  estimating  the  values  of  some  articles  in  '  current  rupees 
per  factory  weight,'  with  a  very  simple  method  of  expressing  their 
equivalents  according  to  the  new  system,  so  as  to  obviate  any  supposed 
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difficulty  in  eradicating  long  established  habits :  for  100  current  rupees 

being  equal  to  '"Ha  or  86.207  sikk&  rupees,  and  one  factory  man 
being  equal  to  .90744  man,  as  above  stated;  the  ratio  of  the  two 
modes  of  valuation  will  be  as  100  to  86.207  -s-  .90744,  or  95  exactly. 
Hence  may  be  deduced  the  following  simple  rules : — 

I.  Deduct  five  per  cent,  j&rom  the  price  or  value  quoted  in  '  current 
rupees  per  factory  weight,'  and  the  result  will  bo  its  equivalent  ia. 
sikka  rupees  per  bazar  (or  new)  weight.' 

II.  Add  one  and  a  third  per  cent,  to  the  price  or  value  quoted  in 
*  current  rupees  per  factory  weight,'  and  the  result  will  be  its  equi- 
valent in  Farrukhabdd,  Madras,  or  Bombay  rupees,  per  hizkr  (or  new) 
weight. 

The  following  table  is  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  mans,  sers,  and  chhataks,  as  the  case  may  be : 

Tablb  for  the  eonvermn  of  values  quoted  in  current  rupees  per  factory 
tnaund,  ser,  or  chhatdk  into  their  equivalents  in  sikkd  or  FarrulMLbdd 
rupees  per  new  standard  for  hdzdrj  weights. 


Current  rapees 

SlkkArapeea 

Fd.  Mad.  Bom. 

Current  ftnfta 

) 

Decimals  of 

Decimalaof  Pd. 

pcrfiMStory 

per  new  man. 

Ha.  per  new 

per  ftMStonr 

■IkkA  m.  per 

Mad.  Bom.  ra.  per 

man,  etc 

etc. 

man,  etc 

new  man,  etc 

newman,ser,etc 

1000 

950. 

1013.333 

15 

0.891 

0.950 

100 

95. 

101.333 

14 

.831 

.836 

90 

85.5 

91.200 

13 

.772 

.823 

80 

76. 

81.066 

12 

.7125 

.760 

70 

66.5 

70.933 

11 

.653 

.696 

60 

57. 

60.800 

10 

.694 

.633 

60 

47.5 

50.666 

9 

.534 

.570 

40 

38. 

40.533 

8 

.475 

.506 

30 

28.5 

30.400 

7 

.416 

.443 

20 

19. 

20.266 

6 

.356 

.380 

10 

9.5 

10.133 

5 

.297 

.316 

5 

4.75 

5.066 

4 

.2376 

.253 

8 

2.85 

3.040 

3 

.178 

.190 

2 

1.90 

2.026 

2 

.119 

.126 

1 

0.95 

1.013 

1 

.059 

.063 

( To  reduoo  the  deoimala  into  &n&a  and  p&'Ia,  see  Table  p.  IS.) 

The  only  other  denomination  used  extensively  at  the  Presidency  is 
the  salt  man,  which  is  2^  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  b4zdr  man, 
having  82  tolas  to  the  scr.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  absurd 
weight  should  not  only  have  been  retained,  but  that  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  regulation,  the  Government  ordered  a  completely 
new  and  expensive  series  of  brass  weights  to  be  made  up  for  the  Salt 
Board,  at  considerable  cost,  on  the  old  system !  It  would  of  course 
have  been  just  as  simple  to  order  the  weighments  of  salt  to  be  made 
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with  the  new  man,  and  2^  per  cent,  surplus  to  be  levied  on  the  gross 
amount  to  cover  wastage;  the  weights  would  then  have  been  con- 
yertible  to  general  use,  whereas  now  they  are  confined  to  one  specific 
purpose. 

In  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencieey  the  weights  of  commerce 
have  been  long  since  made  to  conform  with  the  avoirdupois  system,  by 
assuming  the  nearest  approximation  in  pounds  to  the  local  man,  and 
adjusting  the  latter  to  it.  Thus  at  Madras  the  'man'  is  assumed  as 
equal  to  25 lbs.  avoirdupois:  and  at  Bombay  the  more  convenient 
equivalent  of  28 lbs.,  or  one  quarter  cwt.,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
standard  man.  As  these  weights  (especially  the  latter)  are  con- 
venient by  their  direct  relation  to  the  commercial  unit  of  England,  it 
is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  to  be  wished  that  they  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  weights  of  Bengal.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  use  of  purely  English  weights,  even  in  Calcutta  counting- 
houses,  can  lead  to  no  confusion : — it  is  the  introduction  of  a  fictitious 
natiye  weight,  like  the  factory  man,  that  is  objectionable,  as  being 
neither  Indian  nor  English. 

The  ser  at  Madras  contains  8  palams^  of  10  pagodas  each,  so  that, 
like  that  of  Bengal,  it  has  the  the  sub-division  into  80  parts.  In  the 
Malabar  system,  also  used  at  Madras,  2J  paldms  (fanams)  make  a  ser, 
and  the  tola  occupies  the  place  of  the  man ;  it  is  equal  to  23. 192  lbs. 

The  ser  at  Bombay  is  divided  into  30  pd'fs,  or  72  tdnks,^  or  72  troy 
grains  each. 

The  conversion  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  mans  into  the  b&z&r 
man  of  Bengal  requires  another  table.  A  practical  estimate  of  their 
relative  values  may,  however,  be  held  in  the  memory  by  means  of  the 
following  simple  ratios  : — 

Ten  Madras  mans  =  3  mans,  1^  sers,  Bengal,  nearly. 
Three  Bombay  mans  =  1  man,  1  ser,  nearly. 

The  exact  ratios  between  the  cwt.  and  the  man  given  in  page  100, 
are  of  course  applicable  to  the  derivatives  of  the  avoirdupois  pound  in 
the  other  Presidencies.^ 

'  [Oenerally,  though  corruptly,  written  'pollam  or  pullam.'  tam.  from  8.  liW-] 

'  [s.  ^tm  tank,  MAB.  'iMf  e(^  tonk  or  fdnkj] 

*  The  readiest  practical  method  of  redudnc^  the  Indian  to  the  English  system, 
where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  required,  is  aerived  from  the  equation,  800  mans 
=s  11  tons.  Hence  we  naye  the  following  rules  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
page  100:  — 

m.  Add  a  tenth  to  a  sum  of  mans,  and  divide  by  30  results — the  weight  in  tons. 

rV.  Multinly  a  sum  in  tons  by  30,  and  deduct  an  eleventh  from  the  product : 
results — its  value  in  mans. 

Y.  Deduct  one-third  from  a  weight  in  mans,  and  increase  the  remainder  by  one- 
tenth  :  results — ^the  weight  in  cwts.  nearly. 

yi.  Add  one-half  to  a  nren  weight  in  cwts.,  and  diminish  the  sum  by  one 
eleventh :  results — ^tho  equivalent  in  mans,  nearly. 
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For  the  more  exact  conversion  of  one  denomination  into  the  other, 
the  following  table  may  be  consulted : 

Table /or  the  mutual  Conversion  of  Bengal^  Madras,  and  Bombay 


Bengal  nuns. 

1 

MadrMmaat. 

Bengal  mAiu. 

Bombtymaiia. 

BeagelmHia. 

1000 

3291.428 

2938.776 

1000 

303.820 

1000 

340.278 

100 

329.143 

293.877 

100 

30.382 

100 

34.028 

90 

296.229 

264.492 

90 

27.344 

90 

30.626 

80 

263.316 

236.104 

80 

24.306 

80 

27.222 

70 

230.401 

206.716 

70 

21.268 

70 

23.819 

60 

197.487 

176.328 

60 

18.230 

60 

20.416 

60 

164.671 

146.938 

60 

16.191 

60 

17.014 

40 

131.666 

117.662 

40 

12.162 

40 

13.612 

30 

98.742 

88.164 

30 

9.114 

30 

10.209 

20 

66.828 

68.776 

20 

6.076 

20 

6.806 

10 

32.914 

29.388 

10 

3.038 

10 

3.403 

1 

3.291 

2.939 

1 

0.304 

1 

0.340 

sen,   30 

2.469 

2.203 

sen,   80 

0.228 

sen,   30 

0.266 

20 

1.646 

1.469 

20 

0.162 

20 

0.170 

10 

0.823 

0.734 

10 

0.076 

10 

0.085 

6 

0.411 

0.367 

6 

0.038 

6 

0.042 

4 

0.329 

0.294 

4 

0.030 

4 

0.034 

8 

0.240 

0.220 

3 

0.022 

3 

0.025 

2 

0.164 

0.147 

2 

0.016 

2 

0.017 

1 

0.082 

0.073 

1 

0.008 

1 

0.008 

The  next  table  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  reducing  the 
decimals  of  mans  in  the  foregoing,  and  upon  all  other  occasions,  into 
the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  native  weights,  viz.,  sers  and  chhataks. 

Table  for  converting  sere  and  ehhatdks  into  deeimale  of  a  man,  and 

vice  versa. 


DedmalB  for 

flai  ■                  1            v..  .a.         . 

Ohhtk. 

0  eer. 

1  Mr. 

S  wen. 

Siert. 

sen. 

0 

.0000 

.0260 

.0600 

.0760 

4 

.0000 

1 

.0016 

.0266 

.0616 

.0766 

8 

.2000 

2 

.0031 

.0281 

.0631 

.0781 

12 

.3000 

8 

.0047 

.0297 

.0647 

.0797 

16 

.4000 

4 

.0062 

.0312 

.0662 

.0812 

20 

.6000 

6 

.0078 

.0328 

.0678 

.0828 

24 

.6000 

6 

.0094 

.0344 

.0694 

.0844 

28 

.7000 

7 

.0109 

.0369 

.0607 

.0829 

82 

.8000 

8 

.0126 

.0376 

.0626 

.0876 

86 

.9000 

9 

.0141 

.0391 

.0641 

.0891 

40 

.10000 

10 

.0166 

.0406 

.0666 

.0906 

1 

11 

.0172 

.0422 

.0672 

.0922 

12 
13 

.0187 
.0203 

.0437 
.0468 

.0687 
.0703 

.0937 
.0968 

_.  The  three  last  flgnree  of 
nune  order  alter  erery  four 

14 

.0219 

.0469 

.0719 

.0969 

•ere,  it  ie  unneoeeMury  to 
inaert  them  at  length. 

16 

.0234 

.0484 

.0734 

.0984 
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Howeyer  desirable  it  may  be,  in  theory,  to  reduce  the  system  of 
weights  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India  to  order  and  uniformity ; 
in  practice,  it  is  well  known  that  insuperable  difficulties  oppose  tiie 
execution  of  such  a  project :  if  ever  effected,  it  can  only  be  done  in 
the  gradual  progress  of  time,  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
growing  inter-commnnion  of  the  multitudes  engaged  in  the  internal 
traffic  of  the  country,  who  would  by  degrees  feel  the  advantage  of 
imiformity  in  their  dealings. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for  a  government,  having  the  sole 
issue  of  coin  within  its  own  territories,  te  fix  upon  a  convenient  unit 
of  value,  and  establish  it  te  the  supersession  of  former  currencies ;  but 
the  weights  of  a  country  do  not  so  immediately  come  in  contact  with 
the  ruling  power  (even  though  it  have  a  commercial  character  itself:) 
not  at  least  as  regards  the  domestic  or  market  weights,  which  are 
localised  in  a  thousand  distinct  foci  under  as  many  modifications  of 
prices,  custems,  and  modes  of  calculation  and  sub-division. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  Legislature  has  attempted  to  equalise  the 
weights  of  England,  and  then  only  by  the  retention  of  a  double  system. 
India  does,  however,  in  some  respects,  o£fer  a  better  chance  of  success 
than  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  each  locality  has,  by  municipal 
laws,  rendered  permanent  and  cognate  ite  own  system,  however  differ- 
ing from  that  of  its  neighbour.  Here,  all  is  vague— the  standards  of 
reference  being  in  most  cases  the  local  rupee  or  copper  coin,  themselves 
subject  to  variation;  or  of  modem  introduction,  and  capable  of 
equalisation. 

Thus,  throughout  the  Mardthf  stetes,  the  ser  is  referred  to  the 
Puna  or  Ankusf  rupee :  in  Gujardt,  to  the  Baroch  rupee :  in  Ajmfr, 
to  the  S41ims4hf ;  in  Bengal,  to  the  old  Murshiddb^d  rupee ;  all  com- 
paratively modem.  In  Madras,  the  coin  of  that  presidency,  or  of 
Mysore,  or  Fondicherry,  are  appealed  to;  but  more  generally  the 
English  avoirdupois  unit  has  become  familiarised,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  by  the  adoption  of  25  lbs.,  to  represent  the  commercial '  man.' 

By  perseverance,  therefore,  in  upholding  one  conmion  system  for  the 
whole  of  British  India,  or  at  least  for  the  Bengal  presidency,  a  system 
founded  on  the  previous  habits  and  institutions  of  the  country;  by  con- 
necting it  (as  has  been  done)  with  a  rupee  of  general,  and  to  be 
hereafter  exclusive,  circulation ;  by  restricting  Government  transactions 
to  this  system,  and  affording  facilities  of  adjustment  by  depositing 
standard  weights  in  public  offices  all  over  the  country ; — there  is  some 
reason  te  hope  that,  eventually,  the  incongmous  mass  now  prevalent 
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will  gradually  give  place  to  the  convenience  of  an  universal  and  single 
species  of  weight. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  feasibility,  namely,  that 
India  does  not,  properly  speaking,  possess  dry  or  liquid  measures. 
Where  these  are  employed,  they  depend  upon,  and  in  fact  represent 
the  ser  or  the  man  weight ;  the  mention  of  measures  has  been  accord- 
ingly omitted  in  the  foregoing  scheme  for  Bengal,  leaving  the  valae  of 
any  vessel  of  capacity  to  rest  solely  on  the  weight  contained  in  it. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  for  the  '  dry  measures '  of 
South  and  West  India  is,  by  taking  an  equal  mixture  of  the  principal 
grains,  and  forming  a  vessel  to  hold  a  given  weight  thereof,  so  as  to 
obtain  an  average  measure.  Sometimes  salt  is  included  among  the 
ingredients.^  Trichinopoly  is  the  only  place  where  grain  is  said  noTer 
to  be  sold  by  weight.  The  markdl  ^  and  para  ^  are  the'commonest  mea^ 
sures ;  the  latter  is  known  throughout  India ;  in  Calcutta  it  is  called 
'  ferrah,'  and  is  used  in  measuring  lime,  etc.  which  is  still  recorded 
however  in  mans  weight. 

Of  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  the  Indian  weights  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  the  ancient  metrology  of  the  Hindus 
has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  'Asiatic  Besearches,' 
V.  As  with  the  coins,  so  with  the  weights.  Southern  India  retained 
most  of  the  names  and  terms  properly  Hindu,  palaf'  tuld,  visa,^  hhdrd,* 
khdrt'^  0  hhandij,  hdha.  Throughout  the  Moghul  empire,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ser  and  man  were  predominant.  The  word  'man,'  of  Arabic 
or  Hebrew  origin,^  is  used  throughout  Persia  and  Northern  India ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  represents  very  different  values  in  different 
places :  thus  the  man  of  Tabriz  is  only  6^  lbs.  avoir.,  while  that  of 
Palloda,  in  Ahmadnagar,  is  1 63^  lbs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ser,  a  Hindu  weight  (setak),  was  more 
uniform  than  the  man,  since  it  was  founded  upon  the  told  (tolaki), 
which,  with  its  subdivision,  the  wctsa,  must  in  very  ancient  times  have 
been  extensively  known  throughout  commercial  Asia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  *  tale  or  tael '  and  '  mace '  of  the  Chinese  are  identical 
in- origin.  The  variations  of  these  weights  may  have  been  smaller, 
because  their  use  was  nearly  confined  to  the  precious  metals  and  other 

^  '^  In  Belary  thia  is  called  tlie  nou-danium  measurement ;  from  the  *■  nine '  sorts  of 
grain  used:  rice,  wheat,  coolty,  pasaloo,  memoomooloo,  oil  s^ds,  Bengal  grain, 
annnomooloo,  ana  nooloo.  In  Darwar,  they  take,  wheat,  toor,  hurbuir,  roolthee, 
moony,  oored,  juwaree,  paddy,  and  mudkee." — Kelly's  *  Metrology.' 

*  f  Properly  Marakkdly  from  the  Tamil.] 

'  [MAL.  Para.^ 

8  The  Hebrew  manch  was  equal  to  13110  grs.  tr.  or  72.83  tolfis.  The  Greek 
mina  to  6244  grs.  or  33.67  tol&s. 
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articles  of  yalae  ;  tbo  ser  is  quoted  at  the  highest  denomination  of  this 
class  of  weights  in  one  Sanskrit  work.  For  gross  produce  a  greater 
latitude  was  required,  and  larger  sers  were  introduced  to  suit  the 
Yfdue  of  each  article ;  the  weight  apparently,  rather  than  the  price, 
being  made  variable:  while  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  which  might 
follow,  it  became  necessary  to  define  the  ser  employed  as  of  30,  40,  60, 
72/  80,  90,  or  even  as  far  as  120  tolas;  and  probably  when  the  current 
coin  began  to  vary  from  the  original  tola,  the  mention  of  this  weight 
became  obsolete,  and  reference  was  made  direct  to  the  rupees  of  the 
local  currency.  It  is  to  meet  this  mode  of  expression  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  the  value  of  every  ser  has  been  given  in  the  standard  told 
of  180  grains. 

The  man  of  India  may,  as  a  genus,  be  divided  into  four  different 
species:  1.  That  of  Bengal,  containing  40  sers,  and  averaging  about 
80  lbs.  avoir.  2.  That  of  Central  India  (M41wa,  Ajmfr,  etc.,)  generally 
equal  to  40  lbs.  avoir,  and  containing  20  sers,  so  that  the  ser  of  this 
large  portion  of  the  continent  assimilates  to  that  of  Bengal.  3.  The 
tnan  of  Gujarat  and  Bombay,  equal  to  ^  cwt.  or  28  lbs.  and  divided 
into  40  sers  of  a  smaller  grade.  4.  The  man  of  Southern  India,  fixed 
by  the  Madras  Government  at  25  lbs  avoir.  There  are  however  many 
other  varieties  of  mans,  from  15  to  64  sers  in  weight,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  particularise. 

Abu'1-Fazl  defines  the  man  of  Akbar's  reign  to  be  40  sers  of  30 
dams;  each  dam  being  five  tanks.  The  tdnk  is  in  another  place 
described  as  24  ratfs :  the  m&sha  of  eight  ratfs  has  been  assumed,  from 
the  weight  of  Akbar's  coins,  to  be  15.5  gprs.  troy.  This  would  make  the 
emperor's  man=34  f  lbs.  av.,  agreeing  pretty  well  with  that  of  Central 
and  Western  India.  The  tank,  as  now  existing  in  Bombay,  is  72 
grains ;  in  Dharwar  it  is  50  grains ;  in  Ahmadnagar,  268  grains.  Its 
present  weight  consequently  affords  no  clue  for  the  verification  of  the 
above  estimate,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  determine  the  point. 
In  one  part  of  the  '  Ayin-i  Akbarf,'  the  dam  is  called  20  mashas,  7 
ratfs,  which  would  increase  the  man  to  about  47  lbs.  In  the  absence 
of  better  evidence,  it  may  be  safe  to  reckon  it  in  round  terms  at  one- 
half  of  our  present  standard  man. 

OBIGIN   OF  THE   FEESENT   TABLE   OF  INDIAN  WEIOHTS. 

In  1821,  the  Court  of  Directors  called  upon  their  com- 
mercial agents,  collectors  of  customs,  and  other  public  officers  of 
the  three  Presidencies,  to  procure  and  forward  to  England  accurate 
counterparts  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  in  use  throughout 
their  territories  in  the  East.     The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
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required  models  sent  home,  with  certificates  and  explanations.  The 
packages  as  they  arrived  were  placed  under  charge  of  Dr.  Kelly,  who 
was  assisted  in  his  examination  and  comparison  of  the  weights  by  Mr. 
Bingley,  Assaymaster,  and  of  the  measures  by  Mr.  Troughton,  both  of 
whom  had  zealously  co-operated  in  comparing  the  standards  sent  to  the 
English  Grovemment  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  dispatches  accompanying  the  standards  from  India  contained 
full  information  on  the  money  and  trade,  as  well  as  on  the  metrology 
of  most  places :  this  is  embodied  at  length  in  the  supplement  to  Kelly*8 
'  Cambist/'  whence  it  was  subsequently  collected  in  an  octavo  volume, 
entitled  Kelly's  '  Oriental  Metrology.' 

It  is  from  these  sources  that  the  accompanying  table  has  been 
drawn  up,  exhibiting  in  an  abridged  form  the  principal  commercial 
weights  of  India  and  Asia.  Most  of  the  subdivisions  peculiar  to  each 
place  have  been  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  space,  but,  where 
possible,  the  formation  of  the  ser,  etc.,  from  the  local  unit  is  mentioned. 
It  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  man  system  follows  the  common 
scale,  viz.: 

16  chhat&ks  =     1  ser. 

40  sers  =    1  man. 

20  mans  =  1  khandf '  or  mdnf . 
The  use  of  a  five  ser  weight  also  universally  prevails  under  fhe 
name  of  Fanserf,*  dhari,'  or  visa.*  The  dhari  from  its  name,  however, 
seems  to  be  properly  a  measure,  and  accordingly,  while  in  Malw4  it  is 
equal  to  5  sers,  in  other  places  it  is  found  of  4,  4|,  5£,  10,  11,  and  12 
sers.  The  terms  adhoU,  adheli,^  '  half,'  p4o,'  powah,  '  quarter,'  adhp4o 
'  half-quarter,'  frequently  occur :  they  explain  themselves. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  present  table  is  the  insertion  of  the  two 
last  columns,  expressing  the  equivalents  of  the  local  weights  in  the 
standard  man  and  tola  of  the  British  Indian  system.  The  column  con- 
taining their  values  in  avoirdupois  pounds,  ounces,  and  drams  is 
according  to  the  London  determinations  of  Kelly. 

Where  the  ser  only  of  any  place  is  mentioned  in  the  first  columns, 
the  value  of  the  man  of  the  same  place,  expressed  in  parts  of  the 
standard  man,  is  inclosed  in  parentheses  to  prevent  mistakes :  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  ratio  of  the  man  will  answer  equally  well  for  the 

1  [  From  8.  ^r9  hhofi^  -  it  is  commonly  written  *  candy.'] 

*  Written  puneh^erree,  pumehier^  and  punekoieer  in  Kelly. 

3  [h.  l^^J  dhafi.']  Written dhureef  dhurrOf dhuddee, duddOy dfutdtum^ in Kblly. 

*  Written  vU^  mtSj  f  way,  vesey,  biss,  in  Kbllt. 

*  H.  ^^J-Jb j1  •  H. ^\j 
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ser,  it  boing  understood  that  the  subdivision  into  40  'sers  holds  for  the 
mans  of  the  two  places  compared.  To  reduce  any  local  weight  into  the 
standard  denomination,  or  into  the  baz4r  man  of  Calcutta,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  multiply  by  the  number  in  the  last  column, 
and  convert  the  decimals  into  sers,  if  so  required,  by  means  of  the 
second  table  in  page  108. 

The  column  of  *  tolds  per  ser '  will  best  express  to  a  native  the  value 
of  the  weights  of  any  particular  locality ;  being  the  customary  mode  of 
estimation  throughout  the  country. 

In  expressing  the  dimensions  of  the  markdl,  the  parra,  and  a  few 
other  dry  or  liquid  measures ;  sometimes  gallons  and  sometimes  cubic 
inches  have  been  introduced  by  Kelly.  It  may  be  convenient,  there- 
fore, to  explain  that,  by  the  enactment  of  the  1st  January,  1826,  one 
imperial  measure  was  established  as  a  substitute  for  the  variable 
wine,  ale,  and  com  gallons  of  England,  with  their  multiples  and 
divisions. 

This  imperial  gallon  was  made  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62''  Far.,  the 
barometer  standing  at  30  inches.  It  has  a  capacity,  therefore,  of 
277.274  cubic  inches.  Some  of  the  most  useful  derivatives  of  this  unit 
are  here  subjoined  for  the  sake  of  reference. 


Imperial  dxy  and  liquid  meamrM. 


OnUeoon- 
tente. 


1  pint,  

2  =        1  quart,        

8  =        4  =      1  gallon, 

64  =      82  =      8=1 
512  =    256  =    64  ==    8  : 
2048  =  1024  =  256  =  32 


1  bushel,  . 
1  quarter, . 
1  chaldron 


...;  34.659  c.  i. 

...I  Dv.olO  „ 

...277.274  „ 
1.284  c.  f. 
10,269 
41,075 


» 


99 


AToirdupola 
weight. 


1  lb.  4  OZ. 
21b6.8  „ 

10    lbs. 

80 

640 

2560 


9> 


Indian  weighU. 


48.611  tol&a. 
97.222     „ 
4.86^1  ser. 

So.ooo     „ 

7.777  man. 
31.111    „ 


The  old  wine  gallon  contained  231  cub.  inches;  the  ale  gallon  282 
c.  i.,  and  the  com  gallon  268.8  c.  i. ;  whence  are  obtained  the  following 
multipliers  to  convert  them  into  imperial  measure,  viz.,  .883,  1.017 
and  .969  respectively. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  gallon  nearly  correspondji  with  the 
panseri  or  dhari  of  the  Indian  com  measures,  while  the  bushel  bears 
the  same  proximity  to  the  man  weight.  Standards  of  the  bushel, 
gallon,  quart,  and  pint,  are  deposited  in  the  Assay-offices  of  the  three 
Presidencies. 
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The  following  is  the  scale  of  measures  in  use  at  Madras : — 

cub.  inchoB. 
1  walak,^   =    11.719. 
Swalaks,        =  1  pa^       =    93.752. 

8  pa^is '  =1  iiiark&l,3=        .750  =  27  Ibe.  2  oz.  2  dr.  water. 

6  markfrls,       =  1  parra,     =      8,750. 
400parra8*        =  1  garce^    =  300,000. 

The  partlenlars  of  the  Dry  Measore  of  Ceylon  are  thns  giv^i  in  the 
'  Oriental  Metrology.' 

galloiu.        inch.  inch. 

4  cutchimdoos,  =  1  ser,  =       0.24  =  4.35  diam.  +  4.35. 

4.8  sen,  =  1  coornly,   =       1.15 

2.5  goomies,        =  1  markU,    =      2.88 

2mark&l8,         =s  1  parra       =      5.76  =  cube  of  11.56  inches. 

8  parras,  =  1  amonam,  =  46.08  =  5}  bushelk 

9f  amonamsy       =  1  last,         =       432  =  6}  quarters. 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  fixed  mle  as  to  the  sub- 
divisions and  multiples  of  the  parra  or  markdl. 


»  [  ^J ,  TTilgarly,  OUuck.]  *  [  tam.  PaA'.] 

'  [  TAM.  MarakJcdL     h.  (J  «/^  markdl.'] 

*  [  TEL.  Farra :  in  page  110,  note  3,  incorrectly  giyen  as  *mal.  Faro,*^ 

*  [  Properly,  tel.  (7 rfrtpa.] 
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Table  of  the  Commercial  weights  of  India,  and  of  other  trading  places  tti 
Asia,  compared  with  the  British- Indian  Unit  of  weight,  and  with  ih& 
Avoirdupois  system  of  England, 


Place. 


Acheen  in  Suma' 
tra. 


Ahmad&b&d    in 
Gujar&t. 

Ahmadnagar,    in 
Anrang&b&d. 


Ambimia,  in  the 
Moluccas. 

Ahmode,  Gujar&t. 


AnjaTi  Bhnj. 

Anjen^,  Trayan- 

core,  M. 
Ark&t,  Madras. 

Anmodh,  KalpS. 

Anrangabander 
in  Sindh. 

Bagulkotfr,    M. 

Bairseah,  M&lw&. 

Banda,  Moluccas. 


Bangalore,  in 
MaiB6r. 


Banjar  Massin, 
in  Borneo  I. 

Bantam,  Java. 


Banswarra. 
Bardoler,  Stirat. 


Bonomliiatlon  of  WeUbt. 


231 


Talc,  of  16  mace  or  64  copangs. 
Catty  =100  tales  or  20  buncos. 
Bahar,  of  200  catties. 

Bamboo,  liquid  measure   

Tol&  =  32  y&las,  or  96  ratis. 

Ser  (divided  into  }  and  \  s) 

Man,  of  40  sers, 


lb.     ot.  dr. 
grs.  148.2 

2  1  14J 
423     8    0 

3  10  10 
grs.  193.440 

1     0  14| 
42     4  13 


1 

78 

2 

130 


15     8 

15  12 

11     6 

2     0 


grs.  455.35 
596  12    0 


Tol&  =12  m&sbas  or  96  gunj&sgrs.  188.4 

Ser,  com.  wt.  (of  80  Ankusl  rs.) 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Ser,  of  capacity  (110  AnkusS  rs.) 

Man,  do.  ss  12  pailis  =s  48  sers. 

Tale,  of  16  mace 

Bahar,  of  cloyes 

Coyang,  of  rice  (2,500  catties)... 

Man  =:  40  sers  of  40  Baroch  rs. 
for  grain  ss  40  sers  of  41  do. 
for  cotton  ss  42  sers    „    „ 
of  40  sers  (of  36  dokar&s) . . . 

Kalsi,  measure  ^64  m&ps 

Ebandi  ( »  35  telong  ^  of  161b8.) 

Man  (20  to  the  khandl) 

Pakk&  ser,'  of  24  pal&ms 

Padi,  for  grain ss 47pal&m8.   . . . 

Ser,  for  cotton  (see  Kalpi) 


)9 


»» 


» 


grain,  etc 


8  0 

8  12 

9  5 
10  10 

3  8 

30361.  (6c.in.) 

560    0  0 

0  0 

13  0 

8  12 

8  0 

0  8 


Tol&  =  12  m&shas,  or  72  ratSs...|gr8. 187.5 

Ser,  of  64  pice 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Kachch&BeT,sfor  groceries,oil^  etc. 
Pakk&  ser,  for  grain  (116JI  c.  i.) 

Ser,  of  80  Bhop&l  rupees 

Man,  of  40  sers. 

Catty,  of  5|  lbs.  Dutch 

Bahar,  of  100  catties 

Soekal,  of  nutmegs,  28  catties... 
Kachch&  ser,  of  24  rupees 


» 


man,  of  40  sers. 


Khandl,  of  20  mans 

Pakk&  ser,  for  grain,  84  rupees 
Ehandi,  of  20  kolagas,  or  160  sers. 
Mark&l,  of  9, 10, 1 2,  etc.,  to  96  STB. 

Tale,  of  16  mace 

Pecul  and  catty  (see  China) 
Last,  gniin  measure  s=  230ganton 

Tale,  for  gpold,  musk,  etc 

Bahar  =»  3  peculs  of  100  catties. 
Coyang,  of  rice  s=  200  gantams. 
See  Malwa. 
Man,  of  39|  sers,  2  pice 


3255 
40 
41 
43 
27 


28 
1 
3 
1 
2 


1 

74 

0 

3 

1. 

77 

6 

610 

170 

0 

25 

500 

2 

336 


13 

10 

8 

6 

14 

1 

1 

0 

12 

10 

0 

0 

1 

12 


13 
10 

^ 
Hi 
13 
12 
10 

0 
13 

0 

0 

0 
lOf 

4i 


grs.  614.4 

3066  10  10 
grs.  1055 


396 
8681 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Ha 
IS 


o 


37    4     4f 


ToUa. 
0.790 

82.370 

130.890 

1.075 

41.091 

•  •  • 

1.047 
76.562 

105.425 

2V529 


39.424 
40.416 

26V464 


70.486 
137.930 
58.336 
78.993 
1.041 
72.461 

•  •a 

20. 
133. 
73.892 


24.304 


81.840 


3.413 


5.860 


III 


5.1466 


0.5140 


0.9599 

1.5814 

7.2521 
39.5632 
0.4928 
0.5052 
0.5306 
0.3308 

6.8056 

0.3402 

(0.8811) 

(0.7292) 
(0.9872) 


(0.9074) 

(0.2488) 

(1.6616) 

(0.9362) 

0.9371 

0.0740 

7.4132 

2.0757 

(0.3038) 

0.3038 

6.0764 

(1.0230) 

4.0926 


37.2685 

4.'8'l24 
105.4982 

0.4529 


*  Properly,  TAM.  TWdffi.    *  .^^  l^  pahhd  ser,  *a  full,   complete,   or  correct  ser.* 
»  Isr  kacJuhdy  the  converse  otpakkd. 
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Baroda,  Baroch. 


Bataria,  Java. 


Bauleah,  Ben^l. 

Bel^um,  Mar&thi 
country. 

BeUai7,  Mad.  Ced- 
ed DUir. 


Ben&rcn. 

Bcncoolen,  Sum. 

Betelfaki,  Arab. 

Bhop&l,  Bhilsa. 
Binnan  Empire. 
Bombay, 
Money  weight. 

Commercial 
weight 


Deaomliiatlon  of  Wel^ta. 


Sit 


2 


Ghrain  measure 


i 


Borneo. 
Baroch,  Oujar&t. 


Bushire,  Persia. 
Ba^ ra.  Arab. 
Bagha&d,   „ 
Cachar,  Tonquin. 
Calcutta. 


Calicut,  Malabar. 


Ser,  (pergunna,)  42  B&b&s&hi  rs. 

Man,  of  42  sers 

Khandi,  of  20  mans 

The  town  ser  has  41  B&b&s.  rs. 
The  Sesamum  man  is  of  40  sers. 

Mark,  of  9  reals 

Bahar=3  peculs,  of  100  catties. 
Coyang,  of  rice3»3,300  lbs.  Dutch 

Timbang,  of  5  peculs 

Eanne,  liquid  measure 

Ser,  of  80  s&.  wt.  or  tol&s 

Ser,  of  60  6&.  wt.  for  liquids,  etc. 
Ser,  of  24  Sh&pari  rs.  (174  grs.) 

Man,  of  44  sers 

T0I&,  of  30  K&ntai'&l  fanams. ... 
Ser,  of  21  Mysore  rs.  or  tul&ms 
Man,  of  48  sers. 

Man,  for  cotton  (»=1|  naga.)  ... 
Thimapoo,  grain  measure,  1 12  rs. 
Mark&i  chunkm  do.»=12  sers.  ... 

T0I&,  of  215  grains  troy 

Ser,  of  105  &k.  wt 

Ser,  of  103  sk.  wt 

Ser,  of  96  sfe.  wt 

Talc,  for  gold,  etc.  =638  grains. 

Catty,  of  16  tales 

Frazil,  of  10  mans 

Bahar,  of  40  frazils 

Same  as  M&lw&. 

See  Rangoon. 

Tank,  of  24  ratis,  (for  pearls.)... 

T0I&,  ^formerly  179  grs.) 

Ser,  or  30  pice  or  72  tanks..., 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Khandi,  of  20  mans 

Ser,  of  2  tipprees 

Para,  of  16  pailis  or  adholis... 

Khandi,  of  8  paras 

Parra,  salt  measure,  6  gallons ... 

Ser,  for  liquids,  60  Bom.  rs , 

See  Banjar  Massin. 

Man,ss40  sers,  of  40  rs , 

Man,  for  g^ain,  41  do 

Man,  for  cotton,  42  sers 

Man,  Tabrizisi720  misk&ls 

Man,  of  24  yakias  Sophi 

ManssO  okas  of  400  dirhams. .. 
Tale,  of  10  mace,  or  1000  k&s.. 

(See  the  foregoing  pages.)    

Grain  weights  or  measures  are  de 
ri?ed  from  tiie  others,  thus. — 

1  kunkiss5  chhat&ks  

1  raikB:4  kunkis^^li  ser.  ... 

1  palll«=4  raikssB5  sers 

I  8oalli=20  palU8>B2i  mans. 

Ser,  of  20  Stiratrs 

Man,  of  68  sers 


lb. 

1 


M.     dr. 
0  13.8 


44     9  10 


892 
1 


1     4 
0     9.5 


42     7  10.8 
grs.  422 

406  14 
3581     0 

678     2 
91  c.  i. 


0 
0 
0 


0     9     8 
26     3  15 
grs.  176.25 
0    8    7f 

25  6    0 

26  5    4 


2  10  0 
2  9  2 
2    6     7 


ll 


III 


Toite. 
41.186 


40.286 

»  •  • 

2.344 


1     7    5 

20    6    4 

815  10    0 


grs.  72 
grs.  180 

0  11  3} 

28    0  0 

560    0  0 

0  11  8.2 
44  12  12.8 

358    6  4 

1607.6  c.  i. 

1  8  8^ 

40  8  12 

41  9    5 
43    9    9| 

7  10  15 

116    0    0 

16    8    0 

m.  590.75 

lbs.    82f 


80. 
60. 
23.091 

0.979 
20.621 


112. 
1008. 

1.194 
105. 
103. 
96. 

3.940 
56.666 


•  •  • 

•  •• 


0.5420 
10.8411 
(0.5036) 

0.5162 

4.9446 
43.5190 
61.7133 

1.0000 
0.7500 

o.'siao 

(0.2578) 
0.3083 
0.3199 

o.'sido 

l.'3i25 
1.2875 
1.2000 


0.2477 
9.9121 


lbs.  2054 
0  8  2} 
84  11  11 


0.400 

1.000 

27.222 


24.836 

... 
... 
... 
60. 

39.408 

... 

29.888 

641.600 
3.282 
80. 


25. 

90. 
400. 
5400. 

19.849 


0.3402 
6.8066 
(0.3104) 
0.5444 
4.3563 

(0.7448) 

0.4928 
0.5052 
0.5397 
0.0934 
14097 
0.2005 

1.0000 


2.500 
(0.2481) 
0.4220 
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FIWM. 


Gambay,  Malabar. 
Canton. 
Gape  Town. 
Carwar,  Kan&ra. 
Ceylon. 

Chanador,  in  Ah- 
madnagar. 


Cbina. 


Gocbin,  Malabar. 
Ooimbator,  Mysore 


Golachy,    Trayan- 

core. 
Golombo,  Ceylon. 


ComercoUy,  Bn. 

Coolpahar,  Calp. 
Cossimb&z&r,  ^n. 
Galpl|  Agra. 


Dharw&r,  Bom. 

Dewas,  Malwa. 
Dindor,  Ahmad. 

Dungorpnr. 
Dakban,  Puna. 


Denomination  of  Weights. 


kh4 


Faifoe,  Coc.  Gbi. 
Farmkb&b&d, 
Agra. 

Gerouli,  Ealpi. 
Gbonbon,    „ 
Goa,  Malabar. 

Gamron,  Persia. 


Same  as  S6rat. 

See  Cbina. 

91{  Datcb=100  English  weight 

Man,  of  42  sers 

See  Colombo. 

Ser,  of  74  Ankusi  rs.  10  m6s. ... 

Ser  of  capacitys"72  tanks 

Man,»B64  sers 

Tale,  seepage  16  (»579,84 gn.) 

Catty,  of  16  tale 

Peciu,  of  100  catties 

Man,  of  25  lbs.  of  42<^  sers.    . 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Pal&m,  (of  10  pagodas.)  

T0I&,  for  cotton 

Man«sl25  pal&ms,  of  105  grs. 

Khandi,  of  20  mans 

Khandi  or  Bahar 

Garce,  (82  cwt.  2  qrs.  16|  lbs.}... 
Mark&L  dry  meas.s^lO  sers.    ... 

Parra,do 

Ser,  for  metals,  58  sa.  wt 

(other  sers  of  60  and  78  do.)... 

Ser 

Sers,  of  76,  78,  80,  and  82.10  tol. 

Ser,  for  sugar,  metals,  grain 

Ser,  for  gbi 

Ser,  for  cotton 

Ser,  for  grain,  wholesale 

Kachch&  ser,  of  72  tanks 

Pakk&  ser«»116  Mad.  rs 

Dhai^  liquid  measure,  12  sers. 

Ser,  of  80  Ujjain  rupees 

Man,  of  64  sers 

Ser,  of  76  Ankusi  rs 

Ser,  of  capacity,  72  tanks    

Man,  of  64  sers 

Ser,  of  52  S&limani  rs 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Ser,  72  tanks  or  tol&s  (80  Ank.  n.) 
Man,  of  12|  sers,  for  gbi,  etc. ... 
Man,  of  14  „  for  metals. 
Pala  of  12^  „  for  iron,  etc.... 
Man,  of  48  ,,  for  grain. ., 
Same  as  in  China. 
Ser,  wholesale  110  s&.  wt.  ?  ^ 

„    retail  94  „        ? 

„    for  spice,  82. 
Ser,  for  all  purposes 


lb.     OS.   dr. 


26    0    0 


0i 


^& 


ToUs. 


ers.  5281 
^780 
18  12  13 
376     1     2 
500    0    0 
9256    8    0 
gaUs.  2.88 
„    5.76 
17    9 

3     1     6i 

2  1  15 
2  6  3 
2  6  12 
2  7  5 
0  8  3i 
2  15  Hi 


71.702 
90.995 

8.221 
51.586 


2.936 
291.666 


>» 


Ser^  for  wholesale 

Quintal,  of  4  arobas 

Khandi,  of  20  mans 

Man,  Tabrf.  (Tabiizl  ?)    ... 
Man,  Sh&hi  ( «  2  Tabrizl). 


1  15 
137    8 

1  13 

2  7 
157  10 

1  4 
50    1 

1  15 

24  10 

27    9 

236    9 

94    9 


10 
2 

15 

0 

0} 
14 

n 

2 
8 


1  15  Of 

2  2  0 
129  5  5 
495     0  0 

6  12  0 

13    8  0 


58. 
120.000 

82.487 
92.816 
94.184 
95.552 
20.0 
116.0 

76.866 

72V765 
95.778 

48V725 

76V638 


110. 
94. 
82. 

75.460 
82.638 


262.400 
524.800 


Mans. 

0.3159 

(0.8963} 
1.8i200 


1.4987 
0.8301 
0.2923 


0.2284 
4.6702 
6.0764 
112.4921 


(0.7160} 

(1.5000) 

[1.0310 

1.1602 

1.1773 

1.1944) 

[0.2488) 

[1.4488) 

1.6712 
(0.9096) 

l.'9i36 

(0.6090) 

0.6090 

0*2994 
0.3353 
2.8749 
1.1494 

[1.3625] 
1.1750 
1.0250^ 

(0.9481 

;i.033o; 

;i.5717! 
6.0156 
0.0820 
0.1640 


1  These  are  marked  in  Kelly  11  and  14  Fnmikhkbad  sikk&  weight,  which  must  bt 
a  miptake  for  liO,  and,  probably,  94. 
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Flaee. 


Gamron,  Persia. 
Hansuty  Bai-Och. 


Havcri,  Mad. 

Doab. 

Haidarkbud,  Mad. 


Indor,  M(l1w&. 


Islfiimpur,  Calp. 

J&mkhair,        Ah- 
madnagar. 

Japan. 

Jaulnah,     Hyder. 


Java. 
Judda,  Arab. 

Jumbusur,  Guj. 


Jungypur,  Ben. 

Jimkceylon,  Is. 
Kati,  Abed. 

Kutul,    „ 
Kot&,  Ajmir. 


Kurda,  Gujar&t. 

Kumbharia,    Sur. 
Kurod,  „ 

Loheia,  Arab. 
Luckipur,  Ben. 
LukhnoWy  Oudh. 
Macassar,    Cele- 
bes Is. 
Madras. 


Denomination  of  Weights. 


Man,  Copra,  for  proTisions 

Market  ser,  of  38  Baroachrs.... 

,,       man,  of  40  sers 

Oil  man,  of  42  sers 

Pergonna  ser,  of  38^  Baroach  rs. 


n 


man,  of  40  sers. 


Kacbch&ser,  for  groceries,  23  Jrs. 
Dhard  (for  selling)  =  12  sers  ... 
Pakk&  ser,  for  gram  (82  cub.  in.) 
Ser,  of  80  Haidar&b&d  rupees. 

Kachchii  man,  of  12  sers 

Pakkfi,      „      of  40   „    

Pala,  of  120  sers  for  selling 

Ser,  of  82  Ujjain  rupees 

Man,  of  20  sers  (for  grain) 

Mauni,  of  12  mans  

Man,  of  40  sers,  for  opium,  etc. 

Ser  (see  Calpi) 

Pakk&ser 

Ser,  conmicrcial,  of  80  Ankusi  rs. 

„    of  capacity  B=  72  tanks 

Man,  of  64  sers  ? 

Pecul  (same  as  China) 

Tolkj  of  12m&shas 

Pakk&  ser,  of  80  rs.  for  grain... 

„     man,  of  40  sers 

Kachchii  man,  of  12  sers  (for 
ghi,  liquids,  etc.),  measure.... 
See  Batavia. 

Man,  of  30  vakias 

Bahar  » 100  mans,  or  10  frazils. 
Market  ser,  of  40  Baroach  rs.... 


man, 


of  40  sers. 
of  42 


Cotton     „     wx  7«.    „ 
Pergunna  ser,  of  40f  Bar.  rs.... 
Ser,  of  16  chhat&ks 

„    liquid  measure 

Bahar  =:=6|  Ben.  fac.  mans 

Ser  of  80  Ankusi  rs 

of  capacity  =  95  do 

=  100  do 

„    ofSOKotCirs 

Man,  of  40  sers 

Seyn  (measure),  of  864  Kot&pice. 
Ser,  of  80  Ankusi  rs.  .., 

„    of  capacity,  90  do.., 
Man,  of  40  sers,  8  pice. 

Quintal,  of  100  rottolos. 

Fact,  and  Bz.  weights  of  Calcutta. 

Ser,  of  100  Lukhnow  rs 

Tale,  of  16  mace  =  614 grains... 

Pecul,  of  100  catties  

Pagoda  weight  =  62.66  grs. 

Man,  of  40  sers,  or  8  vis 

Khandi,  of  20  mns 

Garce,  for  grain  =  12.8  mns. 


lb.   OS.    dr. 
7    12     0 

0  15    7 

38  9    9 
40     8     6 

0  16  11 

39  3  10 

0  9     9 

2     6  13 

1  15  12 
23  13  0 
79     6 

2 
0 
8 
4 
0 


238 

•2 

40 

486 

81 

2 

2 

1 

2 


0 
0 

61 
6 
8 
12 
0  12 
0  16 
16    S\ 
4  14J 
147  10    0 
lbs.  133} 
grs.  184.6 
2    0     1 
80     2    8 

24    0  12 

2     3  9? 

222    8  0 

1     0  2i 

40    6  4 

10  9 


s. 


•3^ 


TOULs. 
301.440 

37.621 


38.129 

23.242 

94.336 
77.170 


0 
0 
3 


1     8  Oi 
c.  i.  60} 

486    6  61 

1  16  8| 

2  6  8 
2     7 

0  12 
30  0 
34    2 

1  16  8} 

2  3  7i 
37  13  10 
37  15  SI 
62    8  0 

2    7  6f 

136  10  0 


26  0  0 
500  0  0 
320    0    0 


78.803 


79.600 
80.066 
76.638 
89.702 


1.026 
77.926 


86.400 

39V27O 

40.256 
40.000 
68.408 


76.638 
91.146 
96.778 
29.166 


76.638 
86.208 


96.817 
34.111 

0V292 
24.304 


Ml 

0.0942 
(0.4690) 

0.4690 

0.4925 
(0.4766) 
(0.4768) 
(0.2905) 

(1.1792) 

(0.9646) 

0.2893 

0.9846 

2.8938 

(1.9850) 

0.4925 

6.9096 

0.9849 

(0.9960) 

(1.0007) 

(0.9580) 

(1.1213) 

1.7941 

1.6264 


0.9471 

0.2922 

0.0270 
2.7039 

0.'4908 

0.6153 

(0.6000) 

(0.7301) 

6.8981 

ro.9680) 

1.1393) 

1.1972) 

(0.3646) 

0.3646 

0.4148 

(0.9680) 

(1.0776) 

0.4601 

0.4616 

0.7696 

(1.1977) 

1.6483 

0.3038 
6.0764 
3.8888 
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Madras. 

Madnrft,  Cam. 
Malabar. 
Malaoca,  Malay. 


Malda,  Bem 


M&1W&,  Central 
India. 

Mangalor,  MaL 


Manilla,  Phil.  Is. 
Massuah,  Red  "Sea, 
MasiUipatam,  M. 


Manritias. 


Mocha,  Arab. 


Moluccas. 
Mundissor,  Mai. 

Maiftir,  ProTince, 
Xassuk,  Ahmad. 

Natal,  Sumatra. 


Negapatam,  Car. 

New  Hoobly,  M. 
Do&b. 


:  Denomiiitttton  of  Weli^tt. 


III 


Padi,  oil  measure  as  8  olluks,  or 
Parra,  for  chun&m^i  6  markUs.. 
Maz^lin,  for  pearls  s=  6  grains. 
18  Mad.  chows  =  66  Bom.  chows. 
Ser,  of  80  Madur&  pagodas 

Man,  of  39.244  sers 

Pal&m,  of  9  Pondich.  rs.  1  k&s... 
Tul6m,  of  40  sers 
Catty,  of  20  buncals,  for  gold.... 
Pecm=l  00  com.  catties  of  16  tales 

Bahar,  of  3  peculs 

Ganton,  measure 

Kip,  of  tin  ^  30  tampans. 
Ser,  of  100  sa.  wt.  (72  c.  l) 

„    96  (at  Mogulbari) 

„    82.10  (at  Jelapir) 

„     80  (English  b&z&r) 

T0I&,  of  12  m&shas  

Ser,  of  84  S&lims&hi  rs 

Man,  of  20  sers 

Ser,  of  24  Bombay  rs,  (42.79  grs.) 
Man,  market,  of  46  sers 

„    Company's  (16  rs.  heayier). 

„    for  sugar  =Bs  40  sers 

Ser,  of  capacity  «=  84  Bomb  rs... 
Spanish  weights  and  Chin,  pecul. 
Rottolo,  of  12  yakias  (4800  grs.) 

Tul&masSO  chun&ms 

Kachchli  ser  and  man,  as  Madras. 
Pakk&  man  =  40  sers  of  21bs. 
Ser,  of  90  Madras  paf^odas 

„    „  72        „     „  ffor  metalsj 

„    „  96        „      „  (for  cotton) 
Mark&l,  grain  measure,  12  sers. 
Garce,      „  „     4800    „ 

Ton,  of  su^  ^  2000  French,  etc. 

„    „  gram  and  coffee = 1400  „ 

„    „  cloves  ss  1000  „ 

„    „  cotton  =  750  „ 

Man,  of  40  yakias 

Bahaf  =B  15  frazils,  of  10  mans... 

Teman,  measure  of  rice 

Gudda,  liquid  measure  as  2  gall. 
See  Amboyna  and  Banda. 

Ser,  of  92  S&lims&hi  rs 

Man,  of  15  sers  (?) 

Seres  24  Mai?^  rs.  of  179  grs. 

„    of  79  Ank.  rs.  4  m&shas  ... 

,,  „  capacity,  99  Ank.  rs.  2m. 
Tompong,  (Benj.  wt.)  20  catties 
Catty  ootan  (for  do.  and  camphor) 
Tale,  for  precious  metals 


lb.     M.    dr. 

cub.  in.  9875 
cub.  in.  3750 


0  10    4 

25    0    0 

grs.  1624 


0  10  15| 
grs.  179.04 


23 

2 

185 

405 

6 

40 

2 

2 

2 

2 

grs 

2 

40 

0 

28 

28 

24 


3 
0 
0 
0 
8 
11 
9 
7 
1 
0 
190 
0 
7 
9 
2 
8 
7 


1 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5t 
14 
14i 

6 

8 

13 

4 

13 

8 


0 

80 

0 

0 


11 

0 

9 

12 

8 

gaUs.  3^ 
„  1250 
lbs.  2160 
1512  0 
1080 
810 
3 
450 
168 
18 


4 
0 
0 
0 
5.6 


0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 


2 
34 
0 
1 
2 
80 
4 


3 

4 
9 
15 
7 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7} 

13 
4| 

2J 

0 

0 


Sukat,  grain  mea8ureasl2pakk&s 

Ser,  of  8  pal&ms 

Man,  of  41,558  sers 

Kachch&  ser  =»  202  Mad.  rs.   ... 
Pakk&  ser  » 106i  do 


grs.  584 
cub.  in.  4029 


0 

25 

0 

2 


9  10| 
0    0 
8    6 
11  13 


ToUU. 


24.913 

9'.022 

79.600 

252.775 

... 
100. 
95.665 
82.336 
79.942 
1.055 
78.689 

23V850 


84.000 

26.635 

0.995 

27.342 

2lV875 
29.165 
20.210 


128.640 


86.246 

23V850 
37.030 
95.018 

155.555 
3.244 

23V470 

26.352 
106.488 


I*' 
1X1 
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Mans. 


0.3038 

0.2817 

1.6407 
4.92  L9 

0.4945 
[1.2456) 
1.1958) 
1.0292) 
(0.9993) 
••• 

(0.4918) 

0.3419 

.  0.3469 

0.2973 


(0.3418) 

0.9722 

(0.2734) 

(0.3646) 


26.2500 
18.3750 
13.1250 
9.8437 
0.0402 
5.4687 
2.0417 
0.2187 

(1.0781) 
0.4042 
[0.2981] 
0.9504 
;1.1877j 
0.9722 


0.3038 

ro.2594) 

(1.3311) 
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PlAoe. 


XewHoobly,Do&b 
Nolye,  M&lwa. 

Nolgund,  Mad. 
Do&b. 
Okalesnr,  in  Ba- 
roch. 


Omutwara,  M&l. 
Onior,  in  Can&ra. 
Ujjain,  M&lwa 

Paichal,  S(irat. 
Paiamkota,   Car- 
n&tic. 

Palimbang,  Sum. 

Palloda,  Ahmad. 

Pandri,  Kalpf. 
Panwari,  „ 
Pamair,  Ahmad. 

Patna,  Bih&r. 

Pegu,  Birma. 

Persia. 


Prat&pgarh,  Aj- 

mir. 
Pondichernr,  Car. 


Penang. 


Puna. 
Quilon,  Trav. 


Radnagor,  Bon. 
Rahorf,  Ahmad. 
Rangoon. 


Denominatloii  of  Wel^ta. 


dr. 


I       lb.     OS. 

Dharik  containa  13  aers Wb.  in.  1170 


Ser,  of  80  Ujjain  rs. 

Man,  of  20  sera 

Kachchk  ser  « 20f  Mad  rs.  ... 
Pakkk  ser  =  llOi  M.n.96.6c.i. 

Ser,  of  88  Barochrs 

Man,  of  40  sen  

Pergnnna  ser,  39}  Br.  rs 

Man,  40  sen 

Ser,  of  81  Salims6hi  rs. 

Man,  of  28  sers 

Man,  of  40  to  44  sers 

H&^e,  grain  measure 

Ser,  of  80  Ujjain  rs.   

Man,  of  lOJsers.    

M&nl,  of  12  mans    

Man,  of  48  sen, 8 pice  S6rat. ... 
Tul&m,  of  100  iMil&ms,  (|  amn.) 

Pa^i,  for  metals 

Marakk&l,  retail^si  J  gall,  reren. 
Catty,  of  10  tales    ... 
Bally,  of  10  gantangs 
Ser,  of  78  Ank.  n.  10^  m&shas. 
,,  of  capacity,  103|  Ank.  n. 
Man,        „        of  64  sen 
Ser. 


>f 


>i 


8 
13 
15 


1 
39 

0 

2 

0 
38 

1 
40 

1  16 
64  10 


16  10 
8    8 


8i 

6i 
8  13 

0    2} 

6  13 

8} 
8 
26    0    0 
cnb.  in.  87} 
1  16  10 
6  13 
6  12 
4    0 
8    0 
16    0 


of  76^  Ankusi  n 

of  capacity,  96  n.  7  m.  .. 

T0I&,  of  12  mfrshas 

Ser,  from  46  to  81  8&.  wt. 

Tical,  100  to  the  vis 

Khandi,  160  vis,  reckoned  at ... 
Basket,  rice  measure,  16  vis.  ... 
Man  of  Shir&z  «  600  misoals.... 
Man  of  Tabriz,  300  do.  160dirhs. 
Artaba,  com  measure,  2  bushels 

Ser,  of  80  Sfidims&hf  n 

Man,  of  20  sen 

Ser,  of  24*  Pon.  n  =731}  fan. 

Man,  of  8  vis 

Garce  of  grain,  «s  lOO  markfrls. 
Malay  pecul,  of  100  catties.  ... 

Bahar,  of  3  pecnls , 

Gantanff  measure,  ■»  4  chupahs 
See  Dakhan. 

Olunda^  or  old  Dntch  pound  .. 
Man,  of  26  old  Dutch  pound. 
Tulfim,  of  100  paL  for  cotton. 

„      for  spices 

Sen  of  62, 64,  and  80  slu  wt. 
B6gi,  for  pa^l  »  6  sen  of  62  ... 
Ser,  of  weight «  77  Ank.  n.... 
„    of  capacity  >»  1 16jl  do. 

Vis  of  lOOtikals 

Khandi,  of  160  vis,  reckoned.... 
Ten,  or  basket  of  rice  *»  16  vis. 


33 

400 

46 

12 

4 

galls. 

gn.  9494 

81     6 

1 

2 

163 

2 

2 

1 

2 


.98 

0 

16    2 

8  13 

4    0 

11  12 

2    2 


14 
6 


2i 
2 


gn.  209 


II 


I 


4i 


76.864 

20.736 

110.210 

37.483 

39.306 

76V9I6 


16.866 


gn.  2371 
600    0    0 
68    0    0 
12  10  14.4 
6    6    7.2 

1  14  13i 

38    8  14 

0    9  lU 

26  14    6\ 

qnn.  13j^ 

142  10  lOf 

428    0    0 

cub.in27.166 


192.014 

62V744 

76.661 
99.196 

106.840 
82.943 
73.296 
90.233 
1.161 
80. 
1.368 


493.172 
246.630 

74.967 
23'622 


1  1 
27  6 
16  11 
16    9 


1 

2 

3 

660 

68 


14 

13 

6 

0 

4 


8 
8 

6.6 
7.3 


6] 

8^ 

6\ 
C) 
0 


42.636 


IN 

^13 


80. 
310. 

73.790 
110.666 
140. 


0.4806 
(0.2692) 
(1.3776) 

0.4686 
(0.3913) 

0.3912 
(0.9489) 

0.6612 

0.3038 

(0.9608) 
0.4064 
4.8666 
0.6469 
0.1619 
0.0600 


0.9888 
(0.9466) 

1.9839 
(1.3292] 
(1.0368 
(0.9162; 
(1.1279) 

1.060 

6.0764 
0.7048 
0.1541 
0.0770 


0.4686 

0.3146 

1.7338 
5.2013 


0.3226 
0.2029 
0.1894 
1.000 
(0.7760) 
0.9223) 
[1.3833) 

6.0764 
0.7078 
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Rdmbhaii,    Ah- 
madnagar. 

Rongypur,  Ben. 

Ratlam,  Mfilwa. 

Salangor,  Maly. 
Sankarldriiig,  Oar- 

natic. 
Santipor,  Ben. 

Seiingapatam. 


Siam. 
Singapore,  Malay. 

Sinkell,  Sumatra. 

Siilti,  Sanda. 
Sunamnkl,  Bl. 

Saez,  Red  Sea. 

S&raty  Gajariit. 


Tellicherry,  in 

Malabar. 
Temate,  Molucc. 
Tranqnebar,  Cor. 
Trayancor,  M. 


Trichinopoly, 

Oamaiic. 


Trincomali. 
Vellor. 
Yizagapatam. 
Wallahj&b&d. 


Denomination  of  Weights. 


Ser,  of  74  AnkuM  rs 

„    of  capacity,  102  do.    ... 

Man,  of  64  sers   

Sers,  of  60,  65,  73,  80,  90,  and 

460  tol&a ;  the  standard  ser ... 

„    of  84  S&lims&hi  rs 

Man,  of20Ber8 

Bahar,  of  240  catties  

Ser,  of  8  pal&ms  for  proyisions. 

Man,  of  41.256  sers 

Sers,  of  60,  80,  84,  and  96  to- 

168 ;  also  factory  weights.    ... 
Kachchfi.  ser,  of  24  sult&ni  rs. 

„      man,  of  40  sers 

PaUc&  ser,  of  grain ;  84  Sul.  rs. 

„     kolaga=»16sers 

Pecnl «  50  catties  of  20  tales... 

Buncal,  for  gold  

Pecnl,  of  100  catties,  (see  China]  | 
Tompong,  of  20  cats,  for  Benzoin 
Pecui,  etc.  as  in  China. 

„      as  in  China. 
Sen,  of  58,  10,  60,  72,  73|,  75, 

and  82.10  tol&s;  stand,  ser. 

Rottolo,  of  144  drams 

Quintal  varies  from  1 1 0  to  1 50rot 

T0I&,  of  12  m&shas 

Ser,  of  35  tol&s    

Man,  of  40  sers 

Ser,  of  20  Sfirat  rupees 

Man,  of  64  sers 

Pecuj,  of  100  catties 

Man, «:  68  lbs  Danish 

Tul&m,  of  20  pounds  

Xhandi  (30  tul&ms),  for  purchase 
„      (20  mans ),  for  sale. . . . 

Parra,  grain  measure  

Pakk&  ser,  ^  27  tul&ms 

Man,  =s  13.114  sers 

Ser,  for  metals  ^s 4167.7 grs.  ... 

Marakk&l,  gr.  measure,  If  gall. 

See  Colombo. 

See  Arcot. 

See  Masulipatam. 

See  Arcot. 


lb. 
1 

2 


13 
8 


160  13 


dr. 
2f 


2 

40 

824 

0 
25 


0 
7 
0 

9  12 
0    0 


6 
8 
0 


0    9  llj 

24     4  8 

2     1  15f 

33  15  12 

129    0  0 
832 


grs 


3    8    0 


14  0 

grs.  187.2 

0  15  0 

37    8  0 

0  8  2} 
32  11  0 

130    3  8.3 

74  12  9.6 

19  14  11 

597    8  10 

500    8  2 

qrts.  2 

1  14  8 
25    0  0 

0    9  8i 


TolAa. 
70.901 

97.750 


80. 
78.689 


23.698 


80. 
23.596 

82.601 


4.622 
36.110 


80. 
48.610 

1.040 
36.458 

19.849 


74.132 
28.167 


Jfms. 
(0.8863) 

1.9548 

1.000 

0.4918 
3.9374 

0.3038 

1.000 

0.2950 

0.41*30 
1.5677 


1.0000 


(0.4557) 
0.4558 
(0.2481) 
0.3972 
l./)826 
0.9088 
0.2420 
7.2618 
6.0826 


0.3038 
(0.2896) 
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Notwithstanding  the  boast  of  Abu-'l-Fazl,  that,  among  other  bene- 
ficial effects  of  Akbar's  administration^  he  had  fixed  one  standard  of 
linear  measure  for  the  whole  of  India,  we  find  at  the  present  day  as 
great  irregularity  in  this  branch  of  our  subject,  as  could  have  pre- 
vailed in  his  day,  or  rather  much  greater ;  on  account  of  the  semi- 
introduction  of  European  measures  in  the  British  Indian  territories^ 
and  in  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlements  before  them. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  linear  systems — that  the  basis  of  all 
is  the  same,  the  cubit  or  human  fore-arm ;  and  this  unit  is  found  in 
Oriental  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  West,  divided  into  two  spans, 
and  24  finger's-breadths.  Thus,  under  the  Hindu  princes,  the  hdth 
(in  Sanskrit  hasta)  was  equal  to  two  vtteati  or  'spans,'  and  to  24 
annuls  (anfftda).  The  an^ul  *  finger'  is  divided  into  8  jau  (s.  yava)  or 
*  barley-corns.' 

The  subdivisions  of  the  i/ava — proceeding  downwards  to  the  pan^- 
mdnuSy  or  '  most  minute  atom,*  according  to  the  arithmetical  works  of 
the  Hindus — ^are,  of  course,  theoretical  refinements  which  it  is  unnecea- 
sary  to  notice  :  a  full  account  will  be  fotmd  in  Colebrooke's  treatiBe  in 
the  '  Asiatic  Researches :'  [epitomised  above,  vol.  i.  page  21 1].  Pro- 
ceeding upwards,  four  Mths  or  'cubits'  are  equal  to  a  danda,  or 
'  staff : '  and  2000  dandas  make  a  hrosa,  or  koi,  which  should  be,  by 
this  estimation,  4000  yards  English,  or  nearly  2^  miles.  The  ko6 
is  generally  for  convenience  now  called  equal  to  two  English  miles. 
Pour  krosa  =  one  t/ojana,  nearly  ten  miles.  The  '  Lflavati '  also  states 
that  10  hdths  make  one  bans  or  *  bamboo,'  and  20  bans  in  length  and 
breadth  =  1  niranga  of  arable  land. 

That  the  cubit  was  of  the  natural  dimensions  (of  18  inches,  more 
or  less)  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  indeed,  where  the  Mih  is  talked  of,  to 
this  day,  among  the  natives,  the  natural  human  measure  is  both  under- 
stood and  practically  used,  as  in  taking  the  drafb  of  water  of  a  boai^ 
etc.  In  many  places  also,  both  in  Bengal  and  in  South  India,  the 
English  cubit  has  been  adopted  as  of  the  same  value  as  the  native 
measure. 

The  gaz,  or  yard,  now  in  more  general  use  throughout  India,  is  of 
Huhammadan  introduction:  whether  this  is  derived  also  from  the 
cubit  (for  the  Jewish  cubit  is  of  the  same  length)  is  doubtful ;  but, 
like  the  luMta,  it  was  divided  into  24  tadLS^  or  '  digits,'  corresponding 
more  properly  to  inches. 

Abu-'l-Pazl,  in  the  *  Ay{n-i  Akbari,'  gives  a  very  full  description  of 
the  various  gaz  in  use  under  the  emperors,  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
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standards  of  the  HhaKfs.    He  expresses  their  correct  length  in  finger's- 
breadths,  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch  each. 
For  facility  of  reference,  his  list  is  here  subjoined,  with  the  equiva- 
lents in  English  measure  at  this  rate  : — 

▲NCISNT  OAZ  MEASURES   EXX7MERATED  IN  THE  'ayIn-I  AKBASf/ 

The  Gaz-6aud&  of  H&r6n.al-Rashld  ^  24|  (some  MSS.  have  25})  fin-         English. 

gers  of  an  Abyssinian  slave,  the  same  used  in  the  Nilometer  of  Egypt  ^  =  18^  in. 

The  Kasbah  gaz,  of  Ibn  Abllilah  =  24  fingers =  18     „ 

The  Tfisnf  i  gaz,  of  Baghd&d         =25    „      =  18f  „ 

The  small  Hashamah  gaz^  of  Abd  Mdsa  Asharl  =  28|  fingers =  21^  „ 

The  long        „  „       „  Manser 'Abb&s  ...  =  29|      „      =  22J  „ 

The  Umriah  gaz  of  the  Khalif  Umr   =  31        „      =  23J  „ 

The  M&m(iniah  gaz  of  M&mi^n  'Abb&si =  69^      „      =  52^  „ 

The  gaz  Masahat  =  28       „      =  21     „ 

Sikandar  Lodi's  gaz  of  41  <^  silver  Sikandaris'^ 

diameter,  modified  by  Hum&y6n  to  43      „         =32.      „      =26     „ 

This  was  osed  in  land  measurements  till  the  31st  year  of  Akbar. 

^  The  cubit  of  the  Kilometer  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  exactly  two  feet  English  : — if  so,  the  24  dijgits  will  be,  precisely,  inches.  Volney, 
however,  makes  it  20 1  French,  or  22  English  inches.  Some  allowance  must  probably 
be  made  for  the  broad  hand  of  a  negro,  but  the  other  measures  will  not  be  anected  by 
the  same  error,  as  they  must  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  delicate  hand  of  a  native 
of  Asia. 

'  2  These  two  are  also  called  the  Gaz  MuUik  and  Gaz  Zl&diah,  because  Zi&d,  the 
adopted  son  of  Abd  Sofi&n,  made  use  of  them  for  measuring  the  Arabian  Irak. 

'  [Ab(i-'1-Fazl,  in  noticing  the  various  descriptions  of  yard-measures  introduced  at 
different  times  into  Hind68t£i,  makes  iucidental  mention  of  certain  coins  designated 
Sikandaris — upon  the  basis  of  a  given  number  of  the  diameters  of  which  the  Gaz 
of  Sikandar  £odl  was  formed.  The  class,  of  money  described  ( *■  Num.  Chron.'), 
evidently  flimished,  among  their  other  uses,  the  data  for  this  singularly-defined 
measure.  Any  tyro  in  Indian  numismatology,  under  whose  eye  many  specimens  of 
this  mintage  may  chance  to  pass,  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  imperfect  as  their  con- 
figuration undoubtedly  is,  as  compared  with  our  modem  machine-struck  money,  yet 
that  l^ey  hold  a  high  place  among  their  fellows  in  respect  to  their  improved  circularity 
of  form,  and  general  uniformity  of  diameter — points  which  had  certainly  been  less 
regarded  in  the  earlier  produce  of  the  Dihli  mints. 

The  passage  aUudea  to  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"With  a  view  to  make  these  coins,  even  at  the  present  day,  contribute  towards 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  this  Gaz — which  is  still  a  vexata  quattio,  1 
have  carefully  measured  a  set  of  42  of  these  pieces,  arranged  in  one  continuous 
Une :  the  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  completion  of  the  30th  inch  of  our  measure 
^elUs  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  42nd  coin. 

The  specimens  selected  for  trial  have  not  been  picked,  beyond  the  rejection  of  five 

-  [Page  Wr  Sir  H.  M.  ElUot*s  HS.  copy  of  the  <  AySn-i  Akbari.'  See  also  p. 
355,  vol.  i.,  Gladwin's  translation.] 
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The  Akbari  gaz,  for  oloth  measure =  46  fingerB  =  34|  in. 

The  Il&hi  gaz,  established  by  Akbar,  as  the  sole 

standard  measure  of  the  empire  =  40       „      =  30f  „  ^ 

The  Akbari  blgh&,  of  3600  square  gaz =2600  square  yuds^  0.538,  or  somewhat 

more  than  half  an  acre,  on  the  abore  estimation. 

The  Ilahi  gaz  of  Akbar  was  intended  to  supersede  the  multiplicity 
of  measures  in  use  in  the  16th  century;  and,  in  a  gpreat  degree,  it  still 
maintains  its  position  as  the  standard  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  In 
general,  however,  different  measures  are  employed  in  each  trade,  and 
the  cloth-merchant,  in  particular,  has  a  distinct  gaz  of  his  own.  Thus 
the  cloth  gaz  has  assimilated  in  many  places  to  two  hkihs,  or  one  yard  ; 
and  the  frequent  employment  of  English  tape-measures,  as  well  as 
carpenter's  two-feet  rules,  will  ere  long  confirm  the  adoption  of  the 
British  standard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  system,  for  the  linear 
measure  of  articles  in  the  bazar. 

The  true  length  of  the  Ilahf  gaz  became  a  subject  of  zealous  inves- 
tigation by  Mr.  Newnham,  Collector  of  Farrukhab&d,  and  Major 
Hodgson,  Surveyor-General,  in  the  year  1824,  during  the  progpress  of 
the  great  revenue  survey  of  the  Western  Provinces,  when  it  was  found 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  records  of  land  measurements  and  rents  of 
Upper  India.  As  might  have  been  expected,  no  data  could  be  found 
for  fixing  the  standard  of  Akbar  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  eyery 
comparison  concurred  in  placing  it  between  the  limits  of  30  and  35 
English  inches ;  and  the  great  majority  of  actual  measures  of  land  in 
Bohilkhand,  Dihli,  A'gra,  etc.,  brought  it  nearly  to  an  average  of  33 
inches.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Benares  province  in 
1795,  has  assumed  33.6  inches  to  the  Ilahf  gaz,  on  the  authority,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  standards  in  existence  in  the  city,  Tnalring  the 
highk  =  3136  square  yards. 

The  results  of  the  different  modes  of  determination  resorted  to  in 
1824-5,  so  characteristio  of  the  rude  but  ingenious  contrivances  of  the 
natives,  are  curious  and  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Maj.  Hodgson 
made  the  length  of  the  I14hi  gaz — 

very  palpably  worn  pieces  out  of  the  total  48  of  Mr.  Bayley's  coins,  which  wen 
placed  at  my  disposal. 

The  retom  now  obtained  I  should  be  disposed  to  look  npon  as  a  little  below  the 
original  standard,  notwithstanding  that  it  slightly  differs  from  the  determination  of 
the  measure  put  forth  by  Prinsep ;  but  I  must  add  that  Prinsep  himself  diatmsted  his 
own  materials,  and  was  eyidently  prepared  to  admit  a  higher  rate  than  he  entered  in 
his  leading  table.~£.  T.] 

^  Should  the  lenfth  of  this  gaz  be  taken  at  32  or  38  inches,  proportionate  correc- 
tions must  be  made  in  the  other  measures. 
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From  the  ayerage  measurement  of  76  man's  finger's-breadths =»  81.65  in. 

From  the  average  size  of  the  marble  slabs  in  the  pavement  of  the  T&j  at 

Agra  (said  to  be  each  a  Sh6h-jah&ni  gaz  of  42  fingers  ?) =  33.58  „ 

From  the  side  of  the  reservoir  at  the  same  place,  called  24  gaz  =  32.54  „ 

From  the  circuit  of  the  whole  terrace,  532  gaz  Q)  =  35.80  „ 

Mr.  Newnham,  from  the  average  size  of  14  Ch&r-y&ri  rupees,  snppoeed  to 

be  each  one  finger's-breadth,  makes  it    =  29.20  „ 

From  the  testimony  of  inhabitants  of  Farmkh&b&d =  31.50  ,, 

From  statement  in  the  '  Ayin-i  Akbari/  of  the  weight  of  the  cubic  gaz 
of  72  kinds  of  timber  (this  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  weights) 

Halhed,  from  average  measurement  of  246  barley-corns »  31.84  „ 

From  I  sum  of  diameters  of  40  Mans(iri  pice  =  32.02  „ 

From  I  of  4  human  cubits  measured  on  a  string =  33.70  „ 

From  average  of  copper  wires  returned  by  TahsUdfrrs  of  Mur&d&b&d  as 
counterparts  of  tiie  actual  measures  from  which  their  bigh&s  were 
formed  =  33.50  „ 

Mr.  Duncan,  as  above  noticed,  assumed  the  Il&hi  gaz  at  Ben&res  :=  33.60  „ 

In  Barell,  Bulanshahr,  Agra,  as  in  the  following  table,  it  is    =  32.5    „ 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  gaz  adopted  for  measuring  the  land 
should  vary  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  probably  all  the  above,  thus 
derived,  are  too  long.  The  Western  Itevenue  Board,  thinking  so  many 
discrepancies  irreconcilable,  suggested  that  the  settlements  should 
everywhere  be  made  in  the  local  bfgha,  the  surveyors  merely  noting 
the  actual  value  of  the  Ildhf  gaz  in  each  village,  and  entering  the 
measurement  also  in  acres;  but  the  Oovemment  wisely  determined 
rather  to  select  a  general  standard,  which  should  meet  as  far  as  possible 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  Thus  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  theoretical  question  was  abandoned,  and  an  arbitrary  value 
of  the  nihf  gaz  was  assumed  at  33  inches,  which  was  in  1825-6 
ordered  to  be  introduced  in  all  the  revenue-survey  records,  with  a  note 
of  the  local  variation  therefrom  on  the  village  maps,  as  well  as  a 
memorandum  of  the  measure,  in  English  acres.  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie 
thus  describes  the  convenience  which  the  adoption  of  this  standard 
(sanctioned  at  first  only  as  an  experiment  and  liable  to  reconsidera- 
tion) would  afford  in  comparisons  with  English  measures : — 

<  Taking  the  jureeb  (side  of  the  square  beegh,a)  at  60  guntehs,  or  60  guz,  the  beeg,ha 
will  be  3600  square  guz,  or  3025  square  yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  English  acre 
(3  roods,  5  perches).  The  jureeb  wiU  be  equal  to  5  chains  of  11  yards,  each  chain 
being  4  guntehs.  In  those  places  where  the  jureeb  is  assumed  at  54  gaz  square, 
it  would  equal  4|  chains,  giving  2450^  square  yards  (or  2  roods,  10  perches).  In 
either  case  the  conversion  from  one  to  another  would  be  simple,  and  the  connection 
between  the  operations  of  the  surveyors  and  the  measurements  of  the  revenue  officers 
would  be  easQy  perceived.' 
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This  convenient  bfghd  of  3600  square  I14h(  gaz,  or  8025  sqnare 
yards,  or  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  may  be  now  called  the  standard  of 
the  Upper  Provinces.  It  is  established  also  at  Patna,  and  has  been 
introduced  in  the  settlements  of  the  Sagar  and  Narbadda  territories. 

The  notice  of  land  measurement  seems  altogether  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  returns  from  the  Bengal  revenue  officers,  to  the  Hon. 
Court's  circular ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  facts  gleaned  from 
the  official  correspondence  above  alluded  to,  and  other  information 
hastily  acquired  from  private  sources,  the  present  table  exhibits  nearly 
a  blank  in  regard  to  the  bfghds  of  Bengal  Proper,  Bihar,  Cuttack,  and 
Central  India.  Eennell's  general  estimate  of  the  area  of  Bengal  in 
bfghas  of  1600  square  yards  merely  followed  the  measure  in  use  at 
Calcutta.  The  permanent  settlement  in  these  provinces  left  the  land 
unmeasured,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  an  actual  survey.  In 
general  terms,  however,  the  highi  of  ihe  Bengal  provinces  may  be 
assumed  at  1600  square  yards,  or  about  one-third  of  the  English  acre, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  up-country  bfgh4. 

In  Madras,  Sir  T.  Munro  established  a  measure  (called  ground  or 
mdni)  of  60  X  40,  or  2400  square  feet,  of  which  24  make  a  kdni  = 
57600  square  feet,  =  6400  square  yards,  or  exactly  four  Bengal  bfghas. 
The  Madras  Mn{  is  to  the  English  acre  as  1  to  1.3223,  or  as  121  to 
160  nearly.  In  the  j^r,  the  adi  or  Malabar  foot  is  used,  which  is 
10.46  inches ;  24  adis  =  I  kdli,  and  100  square  kdlis  =  1  kdn^,  or 
nearly  an  English  acre.  The  common  kdU,  however,  is  26  adies,  or  22| 
feet,  which  makes  the  idni  =  1  acre,  28f  perches. 

Of  the  land  measures  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Kelly's  tables 
are  altogether  silent ;  but  as  the  cubit  and  gaz  are  stated  to  correspond 
with  18  and  27  inches  respectively,  doubtless  the  square  measure  has 
also  been  brought  to  agree  with  some  aliquot  or  multiple  of  the  English 
acre. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  information  on  this  most  im- 
portant point  should  have  proved  so  defective ;  but  in  justification  of 
the  officers  to  whom  the  Court's  circular  was  addressed,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  draft  of  instructions  did  not  specifically  allude  to 
square  measures,  merely  directing  that  *  for  measures  of  length,  one 
that  is  nearest  to  the  cubit  or  ell,  should  be  selected  as  the  model  to  be 
sent  homo.' 
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Flaoe. 


Agra,  Presidency 


Ahmad&b&d. 


Ahmadnagar  .. 

Alligarh  

Molacca  

Ahmod 

Anjar  , 

Aarangabander 

Bagulkota   

Bangalor 

Bantam   

Bareli  

Baroda , 

Batayia    , 

Banleah  , 

Ben&res  


Bencoolen   

Betelfaki 

Bombay  

Bnlandflhahr   ... 
Baroch 

Buahire    

Basrah 

Calcutta  

Calient 

Kalpi  

Cambay  

China  

Cbittagong 

(Mnff  lima  mea- 
sures)   

K&gimbazar.... 
Dharw&r 

Dihll   

Et&wa 

Farrukhfeb&d  ... 


])enomlzmtion. 


Value  In  BngUah  meas. 


Standard  Il&hi  gaz,  assumed  at , 

Standard  bigbb  of  Western  Proyinces 

=  60x60  jraz  =  3600  gaz    

Local  ga2  yaries  from  32.8  to  33.25  ay. 
Gaz,  for  cloth   

yelyet 

artificers 


>» 


» 


H4th  of  14  ta86s 

Gaz,  of  Ifh&th   

„    from  30.5  to  33.4 

Coyid,  or  cubit 

Gaz    

„     of  34  tasds  

„     „  ICgarce 

,,      ,,  24  tas6s  

Hfeth=  19.1  inches  

Hasta 

Gaz,  from  32.0  to  33.4    

,,      of  24  tasds 

E11=27J  inches,  Foot=      

Cubit  (or  h&th)    

Gaz,  tailor's 

weaver's  

cloth-merchant's 

architect's  (maim&ri)  

Bi5hl^  by  Reg.  II.,  1796 

Hailoh,  or  two  cubits  

Gaz    

H&th=  18  inches;  the  gaz  = 

Gaz  (originally  33}  

?il'a  gaz 

Wusa 

Bigh&=20wu8a  

Half  gaz,  Sh6hi  

„      „     Bushlri    

Aleppo  yard 

Bagbd&d   

Blgh&=20  katth&  of  16  chhat&ks 

Katthfe  

Chhat&k    

Gaz    

„    =16gb6s 


It 


n 


Morgen  of  600  square  roods  

Mathematical  foot    

Builder's  „      

Tailor's  „      

200  lls=l  degree     

Nal,  or  bamboo,  of  8  h&ths=     , 

Ganda,  of  4  kauiis=2  x  3  nals= 
E&ni=20gandas=12x  10nals=     . 

Dun=16  k&nis     

Sh&hi  meajnires,  4  times  greater 

H&th 

H&th,  for  cotton  cloths  - 

Gaz    

Average  bighfi, 

Gaz  from  32  to  33    

Cloth  gaz  =  12  muts  (palms)  =48  angul 
H&th,  or  cubit =24  angul  or  fingers  ... 
Land  ^    10^  muts  or  42  fingers  =  \ 
14  gir&s  on  cloth,  (t>  of  16   ] 


33  inches. 

3025  sq.  yds.  (}  acres). 

32.625  inches. 

27.75 

34.25 

23.33 

14.00 

24.50 

33.00 

18.13 

27.12 

26.40 

32.00 

32.87 

38.90 

18.00 

32.90 

27.12 

12.36 

18. 

33. 

42.5 

37.5 

25.38 

3186  square  yards. 

36        inches. 

27 

27 

31.75 

27.25 

89.6  square  inches. 

2  roods,  20  perches. 

20      inches. 

18.4 

26.4 

31.6         „ 

1600  square  yards. 

720  sq.  feet =80  sq.  yds. 

45    „    „    =5 

28.6  inches. 

40 

28 

2  English  acres. 

13.12  inches. 

12.7 

13.33 

69.166  miles. 

12  feet. 

96  sq.  yds. 

1920  sq.  yds. 

30720  sq.  yds.  or  6. 35  acres. 

Seldom  used  now. 

19.12  inches. 

19.36       „ 

32.75       „ 

2500  sq.  yds. 

32.50  inches. 

36 

18 


19 
» 
>» 
»> 
19 
f> 
»» 
» 

» 
I) 

» 


»» 


»»        »> 


w 


31i 


)> 


>» 
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Farrukhkb&d  ... 

Goa 

Gamron   

Hansut    

H(ivari 

Haidar&b&d 

Japan  

Jauln& 

Jambusur 

Junj^le  Mah&ls 

Bancura   

Loheia 

Madras    

Malabar  

Malacca  

M&lwa 

Massuah  

Masulipatam   ... 

Meerut 

Mocha 

Mur^&b&d 

New  Hoobly  ... 

Noulgand    

Palamkota  

Pandri 

Panwari  

Patna  

Persia 

Rangoon 

Rangipnr 

Scringapatam  ... 

Siam    

Sunamuky  

S6rat   

Saidfeb&d 

Tellicherry  

Tirhfit 


BtnomliMtion. 


Bigh&,  of  20  bi9war=  36.00  Il&hi  gaz. 

Portuguese  Covado  

Gaz,  93  =  100  English  yards   

of  24ta86s  


Cloth  measure 

Inc 

Gaz    


»» 


Bigh&,  80  X  80  hfeths  , 

Gaz,  of  twoh&thB= , 

Peek 

M&ni,  60  X  40  feet  

K&ni  =  24  m6nl    

Foot 

Kovid 

Gaz  (from  28  to  32) 

Blgh&,  of  20  wosas 

Peek 

Yard 

Land  gaz  • 

Kobid  =  19  inches.    Gaz 

Gaz,  from  31.6  to  36.8 

Jarib=20  ga^h&s  of  3  gaz  

Bigh&=:18  X  18=324  square  ga(h&s 

Gaz    

Gaz    

Gajum,  for  cloth  

Gaz    


Yalue  In  Bnglteh  mi 


»9 


»» 


Travancor 


S&gar 


for  carpets,  etc.  (il&hi)  of  44  fingers 
for  broad  cloth    

Jarib,  20  bamboos  of  3  gaz 

Bigh&,  20  X katth6B  or  bambooH      

Guerze,  royal    

Common  measure 

Parasang,  20th  of  adegree  atthe  equator 

Taong,  or  cubit    

Taing,  or  1000  dhas 

Gaz,  for  b&fta  cloths 

Gajah    

Vouah  (2000  =  1  league) 

Corah,  used  at  the  factory  

Gaz,  builder's   

Gaz,  land,  31.3  to  32.7    

Gaz    

Revenue  lagi,  of  6|  h&ths  = 

Bighfts,  20  X  201agis= 

Small  lagi,  or  rod,  6\  h&ths^s    , 

Bighfe,  20  X  20  dittos  

(In  Champaran  and  Chapr&,  the  lagi  or 
rod  is  of  7  htths) 

Tuda,  for  timber  

Mura,  of  stone-cutters 

Kolu,  in  agriculture 

Standard  bighk  introduced 


2756^  square  yards. 

26.66  inches. 

38.7 

27.12 

34.75 

35.33 

76.00 

336 

27.12 

1600  square  yards  nearly. 

36  inches  nearly. 

27  0  inches. 

2400  square  feet. 

1.3223  acres. 

10.46  inches. 

18.12 

30.00 

2  roods  nearly. 

27.0    inches. 

38.25 

33.00 

25. 

33.50       „ 

167.6  feet. 

2304  square  yards. 

31.76  inches. 

33. 

36.45 

40.75 

36.37 

33. 

42.6 

55  yards. 

3026  square  yards. 

37.5    inches. 

25.0 


»» 


>t 


»» 


>» 


19.1 

2  miles,  293J  yards. 

63      inches. 

38.5 

75.76 

52.4 

27.6 

32.0 

28.4 


»f 


f9 


«f 


9  feet  9  inches. 
4900  square  yards. 
9  feet  4 1  inches. 
3906^  square  yards. 


20.46  cubic  inches. 
33.02  inches. 
21.16  feet. 
(See  A'gra). 


At  most  of  the  places  omitted  in  the  above  table,  such  as  Acheen,  Arcot,  Beliji, 
Carwar,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Comercolly,  Jangipur,  Bengal  generally,  Penang,  Radnagor, 
Santipur,  etc. ;  English  measures  alone  are  used,  or  at  least  a  cubit  founded  on  the 
Ensrlish  measure  of  18  inches. 
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[The  following  notes  are  eztaucted  from  Elliot*  s  '  Glossary/  already 
put  under  contribution  (page  92) : — 

"  The  Biswa,  from  W*ifi  *  twenty/  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a  *  Bee^,ha ;  *  and  besides 
being  a  measure  of  land,  is  also  used  to  si&iiify  the  extent  of  propnetary  right  in  an 
estate.  Each  estate  or  village  is  considerea  an  iateger  of  one  'beeg,ha,'  which  is  sub- 
divided into  imaginanr  Biswas  and  Biswansees,  to  show  the  right  of  any  particular 
party.  Thus,  the  holder  of  5  Biswas  is  a  holder  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  village ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  At  was  used  amongst  the  Romans. 
Thus,  herea  €x  tumuncia,  *heir  to  one  twenty-fourth' — hern  ex  dodranUf  *heir 
to  three-fourths' — heru  ex  cme,  'sole  proprietor.'  (Cic.  Att.  iv.  15,  vii.  8. — 
Cic.  pro  CsBcina,  c.  6. — Plin.  1.  v.  Ep.  6.)  In  the  same  manner  bee,  beeeie,  was 
used  to  express  a  biawa  hurar — 'socius  ex  besse' — and  thus  in  sound  and  meaning 
^f  course  there  is  no  real  connection)  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  words. 
1^,  when  it  was  thus  ap|)lied  as  a  sub-division  of  the  Ae,  was  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Jugerum  or  acre ;  not,  as  ia  usually  supposed,  two-thirds. — *  Partes  due  tertue  pedes 
decem  novem  millia  et  ducentos  hoc  est  bee,  in  quo  scripula  cxcii.'  (Colum.  lib.  v.  cap.  2). 

"Coss,  U**T  'iW  koe.  The  itinerary  measure  of  India,  of  which  the 
precise  value  has  been  much  disputed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  determination  of  the  exact  length  of  the  Guz,  or  yard.  The  '  Ayeen-i- 
Akberee'  lays  down  distinctly  that  the  Coss  consists  of  100  cords  {tunab),  each  cord  of 
60  Guz ;  also  of  400  poles  {ban),  each  of  12^  Guz :  either  of  which  will  ^ve  to 
the  Cobs  the  length  of  5,000  Guz.  The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  distances 
between  the  old  Minara,  or  Coss  pillars,  may  be  interesting,  and  may  be  considered  to 
afford  th^correctest  means  we  have  of  ascertaining  the  true  standard. 

Boad  dlsUnoe  In   Direot  dlitanoe 
English  yards.  in  ditto. 

Octagonal  Minar  to  Nurelah  in  Delhi 4,513  4,489 

Minar  between  Nurelah  and  Shapoorgurhee    4,554  4,401 

Minar  opposite  Aleepoor 4,532  4,379 

Minar  opposite  Siruspoor  4,579  4,578 

Kuins  of  Minar  opposite  to  Shalimar   4,610  4,591 

Average...    4,558  4,487 

Length  of  the  Coss  sa  2  miles,  4  furlongs,  158  yards. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  lenftii  of  tiie  Ilahee  Guz  deduced  from  these 
measurements  is  32  j^  inches,  showing  how  very  nearly  correct  is  the  length  of 
33  inches  assumed  by  the  British  Government.  The  measurements  tiUcen  to  the 
south  of  Delhi,  between  the  Minars  in  the  Muttra  district,  closely  correspond.  Out 
of  twelve  distances  it  is  found  that  eight  give  2  m.  4  f.  19  p.  1  y.,  three  give  2  m. 
4  f.  25  p.  3  y.,  and  one  gives  2  m.  4  f.  38  p.  2  y.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that 
it  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  Minars  are  set  up  every  two  Coss,  and  that  the  Coss 
contained  2,500  yards ;  but  the  *  ^^een-i-Akberee '  appears  sufficiently  explicit  on  the 
point.  The  same  work  gives  the  values  of  the  loou  Coss.  It  says,  *  the  Guzerat 
Coss  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which  the  ordinary  lowing  of  a  cow  can  be  heard, 
which  is  determined  to  be  50  Jureebe,  or  15,000  Guz.'  This  Coss  resembles  the 
Chinese  lih,  i.  e,  the  distance  which  can  be  attained  by  a  man's  voice  exerted  in  a 
plain  surface,  and  in  calm  weather.  Another  in  Bengal  is  estimated  by  plucking  a 
green  leaf,  and  walking  with  it  till  it  is  dry.  Another  is  measured  by  a  hundred 
steps  made  by  a  woman  carrying  a  jar  of  water  on  her  head,  and  a  child  m  her  arms. 
All  these  are  very  indefinite  standards.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  oriental 
Meel,  as  well  as  the  European  mile,  and  league.  The  two  former  evidently  derive 
their  name  fr^m  the  Roman  Milliare,  and  the  difference  of  their  value  in  different 

1>laceB  proves  that  the  mere  name  was  borrowed,  without  any  reference  to  its  etymo- 
ogical  signification.  According  to  the  *Kamoos,'  the  oriental  Meel  is  a  lax  and 
vague  measure,  but  it  has  been  considered  by  Dr.  Lee  to  be  to  the  English  one,  as 
139  to  112.  The  league  also,  frvm  the  German  Iwfen^  'to see/  (signifying  the  distance 
that  can  be  readily  seen  bythe  eye  on  a  plain  surface)  is  as  indefinite  as  a  Guzerat,  or 
Gao,  and  a  Bengal,  or  Dhuppea,  Coss,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  varying 
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standard  in  Europe.  Ooas  is  an  Indian  word:  the  eqniyalent  word  in  Persian  ia 
Kuroh,  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Erosa,  of  which  four  go  to  the  Tojan ;  about  the  preciae 
Talue  of  which  different  opinions  are  held.  Bopp  f^^Nalus,'  p.  213)  says  it  is  equal  to 
ei^ht  English  miles.  Professor  Wilson  (*  Sanscrit  Dictionary/  p.  689)  estimatee  it  at 
nine  miles,  and  says  other  computations  make  it  about  fire  mUes,  or  even  no  more  than 
four  miles  and  a  half,  and,  in  nis  commentary  on  the  Chinese  travels,  estimates  it  at 
no  higher  than  four.    But  these  travels  enable  us  to  fix  the  distance  with  tolerable 

Erecision.  By  following  Fa-Hian's  route  between  places  of  which  the  identity  is 
eyond  question,  as  between  Muttra  and  Canouje,  and  between  Fatna  and  Benares, 
we  find  the  Yojan  in  his  time  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seven  English  miles ;  and 
this  agrees  much  better  with  what  we  find  the  Yoian  to  be,  if  we  resolve  it  into  its 
oomponent  parts.  Eight  barley-corns  equal  a  finger,  twenty-four  fingers  equal  a 
Dund,  one  thousand  Dunds  equal  one  Krosa,  and  four  Krosa,  one  Yojan.  Now, 
estimating  the  finger's  breadth  at  eight  barley-corns,  this  makes  the  Yojan  equal  to 
six  miles,  one  himdred  and  six  yards,  and  two  feet.  It  is  the  generally  reeeiTed 
opinion  tnat  from  Coss  is  derived  the  word  *  course,'  used  by  the  European  residents  of 
India  to  represent  a  promenade,  but  the  '  Corso '  of  Southern  Europe  gives  a  much 
more  probable  origin. 

"JuBBEB'  V-^^^;^  WCW  jarib.  A  measuring  chain,  or  rope.  Before 
Akber's  time  it  was  a  rope.  He  directed  it  should  be  made  of  bamboo  with  iron 
joints,  as  the  rope  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  In  our  surrej 
measurements  we  use  a  chain.  A  Jureeb  contains  60  6uz,  or  20  6ut,has,  and,  in  the 
standard  measurement  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  is  equal  to  five  chains  of  1 1  yards, 
each  chain  being  equal  to  4  6ut,has.  A  square  of  one  Jureeb  is  a  Beeg,ha.  Till  the 
new  system  of  survey  was  established,  it  was  usual  to  measure  lands  paying  revenue 
to  Government  with  only  18  knots  of  the  Jureeb,  which  was  effected  by  bringing  two 
knots  over  the  shoulder  of  the  measurer  to  his  waist.  Bent-free  land  was  measured 
with  the  entire  Jureeb  of  20  knots.  A  Jureeb,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  signified 
orinnally  only  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  4  Qufeez,  or  384  Mud^  (Latin.  mocfMiB), 
and  in  course  of  time  came  to  signify  the  portion  of  land  which  required  as  muc^ 
to  sow  it  as  a  Jureeb  would  contain. — (Asasu-1-Loghat).  The  Pat,ha  and  Nalee  of 
Gurhwal  and  Eumaon  have  a  similar  ongin. 

"Dhoncha,  vfi^ybfc)  \H^l  dhonchk.  Four  and  a  half.  The  word  is 
found  in  Arithmetical  Tables  of  the  Multiplication  of  Fractions,  which  are  in 
constant  use  with  our  Surveying  Ameens,  when  reducing  their  linear  measurements 
to  Beeg,has.    The  words  used  by  them  in  Fractional  Multiplication  are 
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Deorha,  l^WT  Uj^5  H 
Dhuma,  ^^RIT  UjbJ  ^ 
Honta,  flHT  \^yb  H 
Dhoncha,  Vl^  Is^ybJ  *J 
The  size  of  the  fields  rarely  requires  Ameens  to  go  beyond  this.'*] 


Poncha,  M1^l  W^^j 
E,honoha,  4^1^  I  \^^ 
Sutoncha,    41^^  I    [sxTf,^ 
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^  [These  words  are  both  retained  in  the  Spanish  cajiz  and  almud.  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are,  like  very  many  administrative  words, 
derived  from  the  Arabic : — ^As  the  quintal  of  one  hundred  pounds,  from  kintur  :  of 
which  the  fourth  {rodba)  is  the  arroha ;  arralde,  a  pound,  from  arratU ;  smiu^  a 
span,  from  thamah;  and  so  on. — *  Al  Makkaii,'  i.,  p.  500.] 
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The  object  of  the  present  diyision  of  our  work  is  to  furnish — ^firsty 
convenient  Tables  for  tiie  Bedaction  or  Comparison  of  the  yarioos  Eras 
in  nse  throughout  India ;  secondly.  Tables  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Dynasties,  extracted  from  such  sources  as  are  available  for  India  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  There  are  so  many  excellent  works  on 
these  subjects  as  to  leave  us  nothing  more  than  the  task  of  compilation 
•r  rather  selection.  For  information  regarding  the  astronomical  and 
chronological  computations  of  the  Hindus,  Golebrooke,  Bentley,  and 
Warren  are  the  principal  authorites.  The  '  X&la-Sankalita'  of  the 
latter  author  contains  the  fullest  particulars  of  all  the  Eras  in  use.  It 
is  from  this  work  that  the  present  tables  have  been  principally  taken, 
with  such,  abridgment  as  was  necessary  to  bring  them  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  octavo  volume.  Col.  Warren's  tables  of  the  Hijra  being  in 
a  less  convenient  form,  we  had  remodelled  them  before  it  came  to  our 
knowledge  that  a  c<»nplete  series  for  every  month  of  the  Muhammadan 
era,  down  to  a.d.  1900,  had  been  published  in  Calcutta,  forty-four  years 
ago,  in  1 790.  These  tables  have,  however,  been  long  out  of  print.  Play- 
Mr's  Chronology,  in  folio,  contains  also  a  supplemental  table  of  the 
Hijra  calendar,  copied  from  the  celebrated  French  work,  '  L'Art  de 
verifier  les  Bates.'  There  are  occasional  differences  of  a  day  in  all 
tables  of  the  Hijra. 

A  compendious  account  of  some  of  the  Indian  eras  was  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  '  Companion  to  the  Almanac'  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefril  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1830.  The  whole 
article,  however,  on  the  eras  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  such  great  utility  in  this  country,  both  to  Europeans  who  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  works  of  reference  or  chronology,  and  to  native 
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students  of  European  literature  and  history,  who  have  no  prior 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reprinting 
the  paper  entire,  as  an  introduction  to  the  tables  which  follow. 

THE  ERAS  OP  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES,  AND  OF  VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES,  EXPLAINED ;  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  COMPARISON 
OP  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DATES. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  some  division  of  time  must  hare  been  necessary, 
and  some  means  devised  by  men  in  the  most  savage  state,  to  commimicate  to  each 
other  the  period  of  undertaking,  in  concert,  a  hnnt  or  a  predatory  excursion.  But  in 
such  a  condition  the  views  of  men  do  not  extend  far,  and  Tery  limited  periods  would 
therefore  suffice.  The  division  of  day  and  night,  and  the  scarcely  less  obvious  dis- 
tinction of  new  and  full  moon,  might  haye  served  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  for  a|^ ; 
and,  although  in  all  climates  the  alternations  of  summer  and  winter,  and  of  wet  and 
dry  periods,  must  have  obtruded  themselres  on  the  feelings  of  the  most  unobserving, 
it  was  probably  not  until  the  practice  of  agriculture  had  afforded  men  leisure  for 
reflection,  that  any  accurate  observations  were  made  on  the  duration  of  the  seasons, 
or  means  used  to  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  return.  We  see,  at  the  present  time, 
that  many  societies  of  men,  who  live  only  by  hunting  and  fishing,  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  duration  of  time  beyond  that  of  a  moon  or  season,  and  designate  a  term 
of  five  or  of  fifty  years,  equally  as  a  long  time.  AU  agricultural  nations  are  aware  of 
the  return  of  the  same  seasons  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  thirteen  moons ;  but  many 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  length  of  a  solar  year  was  accurately  determined. 
Less  civilized  nations  still  continue  to  compute  their  time  in  part  by  the  motions  of 
the  moon ;  and  this  was  the  mode  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans  until  the  correc- 
tion of  Julius  Cssar,  but  the  subject  was  so  little  imderstood  even  in  his  time,  that 
an  error  of  several  days  crept  into  the  Roman  calendar  soon  afterwards,  requiring 
another  reformation. 

It  wiU  render  the  comparison  of  eras  much  easier,  if  we  give  some  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year.  A  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  during 
which  all  the  seasons  have  their  course.  This  takes  place  in  365  days,  6  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  49  seconds ;  and  an  approximation  to  that  time  has  been  adopted  by 
those  nations  which  have  had  sufficient  astronomical  science  to  determine  it.  But  as 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  beg^n  every  new  year  at  a  different  hour  of  the  day, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  the  perfect  year  should  always  be  completed  before  the 
commencement  of  a  new  one,  365  days  have  been  taken  as  the  length  of  a  year,  leaving 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  to  accumulate  until  they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  when  they 
are  added  to  the  year,  making  what  is  called  a  leap  year,  or  intercalary  year,  of  366 
days.  The  various  ways  of  doing  this  will  be  detailed  when  we  speak  of  the  different 
eras.  Some  nations  still  use  a  year  of  365  days  without  any  intercalation ;  and  this 
is  called  a  voffue,  or  erratic  year,  because  its  commencement  varies  through  all  the 
different  seasons. 

A  lunar  year  consirts  of  12  moons,  or  354  days.  This  may  be  convenient  enough 
for  short  periods,  but  is  so  ill  adapted  for  the  computation  of  a  civilized  nation,  that 
none  but  Mahometans  have  continued  in  the  use  of  it  even  for  a  little  time.  It  suits 
the  course  of  time  so  ill,  that  its  commencement  varies,  in  a  few  years,  through  all 
the  seasons ;  and  many  men,  amongst  the  nations  which  use  it,  can  remember  the 
fasts  and  festivals  altering  from  summer  to  winter,  and  again  from  winter  to  summer, 
and  their  seed-time  aiid  harvest  alternately  wandering  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  end. 
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The  luni-solar  year  is  that  in  which  the  months  are  reguhited  according  to  the 
couise  of  the  moon,  hat  to  which  from  time  to  time  a  month  is  added,  whenever  the 
year  would  range  too  ?ridely  from  its  original  situation.  This  year  is  inconyenient 
from  its  varying  duration ;  but  as,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  the^  months  remain  nearly 
at  the  same  situation,  it  is  less  objectionable  than  the  pure  lunar  year.  It  was  the 
mode  of  computation  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  is  even  now  that  of  the 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Japanese,  and  Jews. 

All  these  varying  modes  render  the  comparison  of  dates  much  more  difficult  than 
it  appears  to  be  at  the  first  view.  We  shall  endeavour  so  far  to  simplify  the  cafcula- 
tion  as  to  enable  any  arithmetician  to  compute,  within  a  day  or  two,  the  eras  of  every 
nation,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

TQB  BOMAN  TBAA. 

The  Eoman  year,  in  its  arrangement  and  division,  is  that  on  which  our  year  is  entirely 
founded.  The  Romans  reckoned  their  time  from  the  date  which  some  of  their  anti- 
quaries chose  to  assign  for  the  foanding  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  6th  Olympiad,  or  764  b.c.  This  era  is  designated  by  the  letters  A.n.C., 
or  ab  urbe  amditay  "  from  the  building  of  the  city."  The  first  year  used  by  them, 
and  attributed  to  Romulus,  consisted  of  ten  months,  from  March  to  December,  or  304 
days.  A  year  exhibiting  such  a  discrepancy  from  the  real  course  of  the  seasons  could 
not  have  remained  long  in  use,  and  it  is  supposed  that  extraordinary  months  were 
added  as  often  as  it  was  found  necessary.  A  correction  is  attributed  to  his  successor 
Numa,  who  is  said  to  have  added  two  months  to  the  year,  January  at  the  beginning, 
and  February  at  the  end.  All  these  months  consisted  of  29  or  31  days.  The  year 
was  lunar,  and  consequently  shorter  than  the  true  year ;  several  additions  were  there- 
fore made,  which  brought  the  beginning  of  the  year  nearly  to  the  same  season,  m., 
the  middle  of  winter.  February  subsequently  became  the  second  month,  which 
change  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid. 

This  computation  was  followed,  with  some  variation,  arising  partly  from  ignorance, 
and  partly  from  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  calendar, 
until  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  who,  observing  that  the  beginning  of  the  year,  instead 
of  occurring  in  winter,  as  at  first,  had  now  receded  to  the  autumn,  ordered  that  the 
year  A.n.C.  707>  or  47  b.c.,  should  consist  of  445  days,  whereby  the  following  year 
might  begin  at  the  proper  time.  In  order  to  avoid,  in  ftiture,  the  confusion  naturally 
attendant  on  years  of  such  varied  length  as  those  hitherto  in  use,  he  determined  that 
the  year  should  be  solar,  without  any  reference  to  the  lunar  motions.  Supposing  the 
natural  year  to  consist  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  three  years  in  succes- 
sion should  each  consist  of  365  days,  and  the  fourth  should  contain  366  days.  He 
also  allotted  the  respective  number  of  days  to  each  month,  predsely  as  we  use  to  this 
day.  With  the  exception  of  July  and  August,  (then  called  QuintiUs  and  Sextilis,  but 
altered  to  their  present  names  in  honour  of  Julius  and  Aug^tus  Cassar),  the  names 
also  of  the  Roman  months  were  similar  to  ours.  The  only  difference  between  their 
calendar  and  ours  was  in  their  mode  of  counting  days,  which  was  backwards  instead 
of  forwards.  To  spare  a  long  explanation,  which  perhaps  might  not  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  all  readers,  we  shall  set  down  a  Roman  month,  with  the  days,  according 
to  our  mode,  opposite  to  each  Roman  day. 


English,        Raman, 
Jan.    1    Calends. 

2  4th  before  nones. 

3  8d  before  nones. 

4  day  before  nones. 

5  Nones. 


English.        Eoman. 
Jan.     6    8th  before  Ides. 

7  7th    ditto. 

8  6th    ditto. 

9  5th    ditto. 
10    4th    ditto. 
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AisiUth,       Soman, 

Bi0li9h 

jBmmmi. 

Jan.  11    8d  before  Idee. 

Jan.  22 

nth  bef.  Cai  of  Feb. 

12    day    ditto. 

23 

10th    ditto. 

18    Ides. 

24 

9th    ditto. 

14    19th  before  Oal.  of  Feb. 

25 

8th    ditto. 

16    18th    ditto. 

26 

7th    ditto. 

16    17th    ditto. 

27 

6th    ditto. 

17    16th    ditto. 

28 

5th    ditto. 

18    15th    ditto. 

29 

4th    ditto. 

.19    14th    ditto. 

80 

8d      ditto. 

20    13th    ditto. 

31 

day  before  GaL  Feb. 

21     12th    ditto. 

The  nones  and  idea  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  are  two  days  later  than  in 
January,  the  nones  faUing  on  the  7th,  and  tiiie  ides  on  the  15th  of  those  montha ;  tlie 
2nd  of  March  will  be  therefore  the  6th  before  the  nones,  and  so  on.  In  all  the  other 
months,  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  hold  the  same  phices  as  in  the  month  of  Jannarj. 
In  the  months  which  haye  bat  30  days,  the  number  of  days  before  the  calends  wiU, 
of  oonrse,  be  one  less,  end  in  February,  three  less.  In  leap  years,  the  additional  day 
was  inserted  in  February,  as  in  our  calendar ;  but  instead  of  maldng  a  29th  day,  the 
24th  was  reckoned  twice,  and  being  called  in  Latin  Msrto  CM,  Mart»f  (or  sixth  day 
before  the  calends  of  March,)  this,  with  the  addition  of  bis  (twice),  gave  the  name  of 
hinextUe  to  the  leap  year,  which  it  still  retains.  The  first  year  redconed  on  this  prin- 
joiple  was  a  leap  year.    (A.U.O.  708,  or  46  b.o.) 

Julius  Ceesar  was  killed  soon  after  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  his  plan 
was  so  little  understood,  that,  instead  of  making  the  fourth  year  a  bissextile,  a  leap 
year  was  reckoned  every  third  year,  as  though  the  length  of  the  true  year  had  been 
865  days  8  hours.  This  error  was  discovered  87  years  after,  at  which  time  thirteen 
intercalations  had  taken  place  instead  of  ten,  and  the  year  began  three  days  too  late. 
The  calendar  was  accordingly  again  corrected,  not  by  throwing  out  the  three  super- 
fluouA  days  at  once,  but  by  an  order  that  the  twelve  following  years  should  be  aU  of 
865  days  each,  and  that  there  should  be  no  leap  year  until  A.TJ.C.  760,  or  ▲.!>.  7. 
From  that  time  the  account  has  been  kept  without  error,  and  the  Boman  year  has 
been  adopted  by  almost  all  Christian  nations,  with  no  other  variation  than  taking  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  the  commencement,  instead  of  the  building  of  Bome. 

If  the  given  Boman  year  be  less  than  754,  deduct  it  from  754 ;  if  the  given 
Boman  year  be  not  less  than  754,  deduct  753  from  it ;  the  remainder  gives  the  year 
(B.C.  and  A..D.,  in  the  first  and  second  cases  respectively)  in  which  the  Boman  year 

commences. 

< 

£x. — Bequired  the  year    780  ▲.u.o.    Bequired  the  year    701  a.u.c. 

deduct    758  754 

701 

27  A.D.  

58  B.C. 
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The  Greeka  computed  their  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olympiads,  which 
date  from  the  year  776  b.c.,  being  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  was  successful  at  the 
Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  in  being  reckoned  by  periods  of 
four  yean  iostead  of  single  years.  Each  period  of  four  years  was  called  an  01ympiad« 
and  in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  both  mentioned.  The  year  was 
luni-solar,  of  12  or  13  months.  The  names  of  the  months  varied  in  the  different 
states  of  Greece,  but  the  Attic  months  are  most  usual.    They  are  as  follows : — 
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Hecatombeon,  Gamelioii, 

Metageitmon,  Anthesterion, 

Boedromion,  Elaphebolioo, 

Pyanepsion,  Mimychion, 

Mcemacterion,  Thaigelion, 

PoBeideon,  Sdrophorion. 

In  the  year  of  18  months,  the  additional  month  waa  inBorted  after  Poseideon,  and 
called  the  second  Poseideon. 

The  months  consisted  of  80  and  29  days  alternately,  and  the  short  year  in  conse- 
quence contained  354  days,  while  the  intercalary  year  had  884.  The  third  year  of 
the  first  Olympiad  consisted  of  13  months,  and  the  first  and  fourth  years  of  the  second 
Olympiad  were  also  intercalary;  consequently  in  the  first  Olympiad  there  were  1,446 
days,  and  in  the  second  1,476,  making  together  2,922,  exactly  equal  to  eight  Julian 
years :  this  mode  of  intercalation  would  therefore  precisely  bring  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  year  to  the  same  season,  as  that  of  the  first  year.  But  as  the 
Olympic  months  followed  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  99  such  months  contained 
2,923  J  days,  the  moon  was  in  consequence  a  day  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  reckon- 
ing. The  error  was,  however,  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reached  three  days, 
which  was  in  four  Olympiads,  or  sixteen  years,  to  the  last  of  which  three  days  were 
added.  This  corrected  the  errors  with  respect  to  the  moon,  but  it  threw  out  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  as  regarded  the  seasons,  making  it  three  days  too  late.  No 
means  were  adopted  to  remedy  this  until  the  fortieth  Olympiad,  the  last  year  of  which 
was  made  to  consist  of  12  months  only,  instead  of  13  as  usual,  and  the  forty-first 
Olympiad  began  with  the  same  days  of  the  moon  and  sun  as  the  first  had  done  160 
years  before.  By  this  reckoning,  the  year  always  began  between  the  new  and  full 
moon  before  or  after  the  summer  solstice,  though  more  commonly  after ;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  until  432  b.o.  or  fourth  year  ot  the  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  when  the 
cycle  of  19  years  was  invented  by  Meton.  This  astronomer  found  that  the  Attic 
months  no  longer  followed  the  course  of  the  moon,  but  that  the  new  moon  nearest  the 
summer  solstice,  which  should  have  been  the  first  day  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  would 
actually  take  place  on  the  13th  day  of  Seirophorion,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  86th 
Olympiad.  He.  therefore  proposed  to  commence  the  87th  Olympiad  fifom  that  day, 
and  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  intercalation.  He  supposed  235  moons  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  19  solar  years,  and  that  in  every  period  of  19  years,  the  new  and  full  moons 
would  recur  regularly  at  the  same  seasons.  Nineteen  years  of  12  moons  each  would 
contain  228  moons,  and  consequently  7  moons  were  to  be  added.  These  were  inserted 
in  the  3d,  5th,  8th,  11th,  13th,  16th,  and  19  years.  Instead  also  of  making  the 
months  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  he  determined  that  each  month  should  consist 
nominally  of  30  days,  but  that  every  63d  day  should  be  omitted  in  numbering.  The 
third  day  of  Boedromion,  for  example,  was  omitted  in  the  first  year,  the  6th  of 
Poseideon,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year,  when  the  last  exemptile  day 
(the  3d  of  Thargelion)  was  retained,  making  that  year  to  consist  of  385  days.  This 
cycle  was  in  use  above  a  century,  but  was  not  quite  accurate ;  19  solar  years  are  equal 
to  about  6,939  days,  14  hours  and  a  half,  and  235  lunations  to  6,939  dap,  16  hours 
and  a  half,  or  2  hours  more.  In  the  year  330  b.c.  this  excess  amounted  to  only  11 
hours ;  but  by  the  cycle  of  Meton,  to  above  52  hours,  he  having  made  19  years  equal 
to  6,940  days ;  when  another  astronomer,  Galippus,  having  made  several  observations 
on  the  solstice,  calculated  that  the  excess  made  1  day  in  76  years.  He,  therefore, 
invented  the  cycle  of  76  years,  called  from  him  the  Oalippian,  which  consisted  of 
27,759  days,  exactly  equal  to  76  Julian  years,  but  above  14  hours  in  excess  of  the 
true  solar  year.    In  this  period  were  included  940  lunations,  equal  to  27|758|  days. 
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The  syBtem  of  Calippus  began  in  the  8Ui  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle  (330  B.a),  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  date  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  suppofiod  that  he  altered  the  peiioda 
of  inserting  the  intercalary  months,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  system  of  Calippm 
continued  in  use  as  long  as  the  Olympiads  were  employed,  and  was  exactly  equal  to 
the  Julian,  on  an  average  of  years. 

To  reduce  the  date  by  Olympiads  to  our  era,  multiply  the  pest  Olympiad  by  four, 
and  add  the  odd  years.  Subtract  the  sum  from  777  if  before  Christ,  and  subtract  776 
from  the  sum  if  after  Christ,  the  remainder  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  given  year ; 
to  decide  on  the  exact  day  would  be  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  alterations  which 
the  system  has  undergone.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  year 
begins  within  a  fortnight  of  the  middle  of  July. 

THB  ohbishan  bra. 

The  Christian  era,  used  by  almost  aU  Christian  nations,  dates  from  January  lot, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the  753rd  of  the  building 
of  Bome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the  axth 
century,  but  was  not  very  generally  employed  for  some  centuries  after. 

The  Christian  year  in  its  division  follows  exactly  the  Roman  year,  consisting  of 
365  days  for  three  successive  years,  and  of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  which  is  termed 
leap  year.  This  computation  subsisted  for  1,000  years  throughout  Europe  without 
alteration,  and  is  stiU  used  by  the  followers  of  the  Oreek  Church ;  other  Christians 
have  adopted  a  slight  alteration,  which  will  be  shortly  explained.  The  simplicity 
of  this  form  has  brought  it  into  very  ^neral  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astronomers 
and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times,  to  date  back  in  the  same  order  frt>m 
its  commencement.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  little  ambiguity  on  this  head,  some 
persons  reckoning  the  year  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  1  b.c.,  and 
others  noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ  with  1,  making  always  one 
loss  than  those  who  use  the  former  notation.  The  first  is  the  most  usual  mode,  and 
will  be  employed  in  all  our  computations. 

The  Christian  year  (or  Julian  year),  arranged  as  we  have  shewn,  was  11'  11"  too 
long,  amounting  to  a  day  in  nearly  129  years ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  time  of  celebrating  the  church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.  It  was  in  consequence  ordered,  by  a 
Bull  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  the  year  1582  should  consist  of  355  days  only,  which 
was  e£fected  by  omitting  ten  days  in  the  month  of  October,  viz.,  frt>m  the  5th  to  the 
14th.  And,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  irregularity,  it  was  also  orderod,  that 
in  three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year  should  be  a  common  year,  instead  of  a 
leap  year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian  calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a 
leap  year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This  amended 
mode  of  computing  was  called  the  New  Style,  and  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  while  the  Old  Style  continued  to  be  employed  by  other  Christians. 
Gradually  the  New  Stylo  was  employed  by  Protestants  also.  The  last  ten  days  of 
1699  were  omitted  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  who,  in  consequence,  began  the 
year  1700  with  the  New  Style;  and  in  England  the  reformed  calendar  was  adopted 
in  the  year  1752,  by  pmitting  eleven  days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the  styles 
then  amounted.  The  alteration  was  effected  in  the  month  of  September,  the  day 
which  would  have  been  the  third  being  called  the  fourteenth.  The  Greeks  and 
Bussians  still  use  the  Old  Style. 

To  turn  the  Old  Style  to  the  New, — 

From  the  alteration  of  style  to  the  29th  February,  1700,  add  10  days. 
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From  l8t  March,  1700,  to  29th  February 1800,  add  11  days. 

„  „  1800,  „  1900,    „    12  days. 

„  „  1900,  „  2100,    „    13  days. 

Examples:— 17th  March,  1801,  O.S.  is  29th  March,  1801,  N.S. 
19th  Feb.,  1703,  O.S.  is  2nd  March,  1703,  N.S. 
24th  Dec.,  1690,  O.S.  is  3rd  Jan.,  1691,  N.S. 
20th  Dec.,      1829,  O.S.  is     1st  Jan.,      1830,  N.S. 

There  will  sometimes  be  a  difference  of  one  year  in  a  date,  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  many  countries,  the  time  of  beginning  the  year  has  yaried.  In  England, 
untQ  the  year  1752,  the  year  was  considered  to  beg^  on  the  2dth  of  March  ;  any 
date,  therefore,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  24th  of  March,  will  be  a  year  too 
little.  It  had  been  the  practice  for  many  years  preceding  the  change  of  style  to  write 
both  years,  by  way  of  obviating  mistakes,  as  Ist  of  February,  1702  or  1707-8, 
meaning  the  year  1708  if  begun  in  Jan.,  or  1707  if  begun  in  March. 

In  some  countries,  Easter-day  was  the  first  day  of  the  year,  in  others  the  1st  of 
March,  and  in  others,  again,  Christmas-day ;  but  no  certain  rule  can  bo  given,  as 
even  in  the  same  nation  different  provinces  followed  a  different  custom.  The  day  of 
the  week  is,  however,  frequently  added  in  old  dates,  which  will  at  once  dear  up  the 
ambiguity,  the  day  of  the  week  answering  to  any  given  date. 

All  nations,  at  present  using  either  the  Old  or  New  Style  begin  the  year  on  the 
1st  of  January. 

The  Creation  has  been  adopted  as  an  epoch  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers,  and 
would  have  been  found  very  convenient,  by  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  and  am- 
biguity of  counting  before  and  after  any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the  era 
begins  at  a  later  period.  But,  unfortunately,  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
time  of  commencing.  We  consider  the  Creation  as  taking  place  4004  years  b.o.  ;  but 
there  are  about  a  hundred  and  forty  different  variations  in  this  respect.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  that  have  been  most  generally  used : — 

THB  EBA  OF  00N8TANTIN0PLB. 

In  this  era  the  Creation  is  placed  6608  years  b.c.  It  was  used  by  the  Russians 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  civil 
year  begins  the  first  of  September,  and  the  ecclesiastical  towards  the  end  of  March : 
the  day  is  not  exactly  determined. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  6608  yean  from  January  to  August  and  6609 
from  September  to  the  end. 

BRA.  OF  ANnOOH,  AND  BAA.  OF  ALBZAin>ItIA. 

We  place  these  together,  because,  although  they  differed  at  their  formation  by 
10  years,  they  afterwards  coincided.  They  were  both  much  in  use  by  the  early 
Christian  writers  attached  to  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  In  the  com- 
putation of  Alexandria,  the  Creation  was  considered  'to  be  6602  years  before  Christ, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  year  1  a.d.  was  equal  to  6603.  This  computation  continued 
to  the  year  284  a.d.,  which  was  called  6786.  In  the  next  year  (286  a.d.),  which 
should  have  been  6787»  ten  years  were  discarded,  and  the  date  became  6777.  This  is 
BtiU  used  by  the  Abyssinians. 

The  era  of  Antioch  considered  the  Creation  to  be  6492  years  before  Christ ;  and 
therefore  the  year  286  a.d.  vras  6777.  As  this  was  equal  to  the  date  of  Alexandria, 
the  two  eras,  from  this  time,  were  considered  as  one. 
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Dates  of  the  Alexandrian  era  are  rednoed  to  the  Christian  era  by  sabtractung  6602 
until  the  year  5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtractiiig  6492. 
In  the  era  of  Antioch  6492  are  always  subtracted. 

THB  ABYSSINIAN  BBA. 

The  Abyssinians  reckon  their  years  from  the  Creation,  which  they  place  in  the 
5,493rd  year  before  our  era,'  on  the  29th  of  August,  Old  Style;  and  their  dates  will 
consequently  exceed  ours  by  6492  years  and  126  days.  They  have  12  months  of  30 
days  each,  and  6  days  added  at  the  end,  called  Pagomen,  from  the  Greek  word 
iwuyofityat,  added.  Another  day  is  added  at  the  end  of  eyery  fourth  year.  To  know 
which  year  is  leap  year,  diyide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  remain,  the  year  will  be  leap 
year.  It  always  precedes  the  Julian  leap  year  by  one  year  and  four  months.  The 
following  are  names  of  the  months,  with  their  beginnings  referred  to  the  Old  Style : — 


Miyazia 27th  March. 

Genbot  26th  April. 

Sene  26th  May. 

Hamle   26th  June. 

Nahasse 26th  July. 

Pagomen   24th  August 


Mascaram    29th  August. 

Tekemt    28th  September. 

Hedar 28th  October. 

Tahsas 27th  Norember. 

Ter  27th  December. 

Tacatit 26th  January. 

Magabit  2dth  February. 

To  reduce  Abyssinian  time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract  6492  years  and  126  days. 
The  Abyssinians  also  use  the  era  of  Martyrs,  or  Dioclesian,  with  the  same  months 
as  in  the  above. 

THB  JBWISH  B&A. 

The  Jews  usually  employed  the  era  of  the  Seleuddes  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  a  new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them.  Some  insist  strongly  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  present  era ;  but  it  is  generally  belieyed  not  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  century  above  named. 

They  date  from  the  Creation,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  3760  years  and 
3  months  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Their  year  is  luni-solar,  consisting 
either  of  12  or  13  months  each,  and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days.  The  dvil  year 
commences  with  or  immediately  after  the  new  moon  following  the  equinox  of  autumn. 
The  months,  with  the  number  of  days  in  each,  are  as  follows : — 

1    Tisri 30  days  |  C^eadar) 29  days 

(Marchesvan^ I  29  or  30         '        ^    Kisan,orAbib 30 

...  I 


^  \  Chcsvan  or  Bui  ...  J  ^^  "'^  ^'^  |  8    Jyar,  or  Zius  29 

3  Chisleu 29  or  30  '  9    Sivan   80 

4  Thebet 29  |  10    Thammuz    29 

6    Sebat   30  11    Ab    30 

6    Adar 29  '  12    Elul 29 

'  And  in  intercalary  years,  30. 

The  month  Yeadar  is  omitted  in  years  of  12  months. 

The  average  length  of  the  year  of  12  months  is  364  days;  but,  by  varying  the 
length  of  Marchesvan  and  ChiBleu,  it  may  consist  of  363  or  366  days  also.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  year  of  13  months  may  contain  383,  384,  or  386  days.  In  19 
years,  12  years  have  12  months  each,  and  7  years  13  months.  The  following  table 
of  19  years  will  show  the  number  of  months  in  each  year,  as  well  as  the  first  day  of 
their  year,  reduced  to  the  New  Style  :  the  first  day  will  not  always  be  quite  accurate, 

1  The  Abyssinians  place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  6,600th  year  of  the  Creation, 
and  consequently  eight  years  after  our  era. 
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as  certain  hicky  and  onlacky  days  require  the  postpanement  of  a  day  in  some  years. 
Hie  year  mnat  be  diyided  by  19,  and  fhe  remainder  will  shew  the  year  of  the  cycle. 
If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  is  the  nineteenth  year. 

TMkM  OW  no  CTOUL  KOVTHS. 

The  Ist  begins  about  the  2nd  of  October,  and  consists  of  12 

2nd 22nd  of  September 12 

8rd  10th  „  13 

4th  29th  „  12 

6th  I9th  „  12 

6th  ath  „  13 

7th  27th  „  12 

8th  16th  „  13 

9th  6th  of  October      12 

10th  26th  of  September 12 

11th  Uth  „  13 

12th  2nd  of  October      12 

13th  21st  of  September 12 

14th  10th  „  13 

16th  29th  „  12 

16th  18th  „  12 

17th  7th  „  13 

18th  26th  „  12 

19th  Uth  „  13 

To  rednce  the  Jewish  time  to  ours,  subtract  8761,  and  the  remainder  will  show 
the  year :  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be  ascertained  by  the  aboye  table,  and  the 
months  must  be  counted  from  that  time. 

Example— Required  the  Ist  of  Chisleu  6688. 

6688  19)6688(294 

3761  38 


1827  178 

171 


78 
76 

2 

The  remainder  shews  the  year  6688  to  be  the  second  of  the  cyde,  and  consequently 
to  begin  on  the  22nd  of  September.  The  1st  of  Chisleu  will  therefore  be  about  the 
20th  of  NoTember,  1827. 

The  ecclesiastical  year  begins  six  months  earUer,  with  the  month  of  Nisan.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  given  year  is  ecdeaiastioal,  deduct  a  year  in  the  date  from  Nisan 
to  Elul,  inclusiye. 

The  Jews  frequently  in  their  dates  leave  out  the  thousands,  which  they  indicate 
by  placing  the  letters  pi?  meaning  ]^pt3*T37  "  according  to  the  lesser  computation." 

(It  will  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the  yaiious  other  epochs  that  hare  taken  place 
from  the  Creation,  as  those  detailed  are  the  only  ones  that  haye  been  in  general  use.) 

THB  B1LA  OF  NABONA88AB 

received  its  name  from  that  of  a  prince  of  Babylon,  under  whose  reign  astronomical 
studies  were  much  advanced  in  Chaldsea.  The  years  are  vague,  containing  366  days 
each,  without  intercalation.  The  first  day  of  the  era  was  Wednesday,^  26th  February^ 
747  B.C. 

1  This  is  said,  by  mistake,  to  be  Thursday,  in  *  L' Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.' 
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To  And  the  day  of  any  Julian  year  on  which  the  year  of  Nabonaasar  begins, 
subtract  the  given  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  748,  and,  if  after  Christ,  add  it  to  747. 
Divide  the  result  by  4,  omitting  fractions,  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  57  (ue.  the 
number  of  days,  from  January  1  to  February  26).  If  the  quotient  exceed  67,  add 
865  as  often  as  necessary,  before  subtraction.  The  remainder  will  be  the  day 
of  the  year  given.  The  first  result  before  the  division  by  4,  increased  by  a  nnit  for 
each  365  added  to  57,  will  be  the  year  of  Nabonassar  then  beginning. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  of  Nabonassar  begins  may  be  known  by 
dividing  by  7.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  the  day  will  be  Tuesday ;  if  there  be  a 
remainder,  the  day  placed  below  it  in  the  following  table  will  be  the  day  required. 

0        12        3        4        5        6 
Tu,     W.    Th.     F.      8a.      Su.     M. 

As  the  above  stated  rule  may  be  one  day  in  error  from  the  omission  of  fractions, 
it  D;iay  be  corrected  by  the  help  of  this  little  table. 
''  The  year  of  Nabonassar  being  given,  to  find  when  it  begins. 

Rule. — Divide  the  year  by  4 :  subtract  the  quotient  from  57,  adding  365,  if 
necessary,  as  before ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  days  from  the  1st  of  January. 

The  given  year  diminished  as  often  as  365  has  been  added,  will  shew  the  number 
of  Julian  years  from  747  b.c.  If  it  be  less  than  748,  subtract  from  that  number, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ :  if  equal,  or  more,  subtract  747 
from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 

THB  BGTPnAN  EILA. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  identical  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  beginning  on 
the  26th  February,  747  B.C.,  and  consisting  of  365  days  only.  It  was  reformed 
thirty  years  before  Christ,  at  which  period  the  commencement  of  the  year  had  arrived, 
by  continually  receding,  to  the  29th  August,  which  was  determined  to  be  in  future 
the  first  day  of  the  year.  Their  years  and  months  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the 
era  of  Dioclesian. 

It  appears  from  a  calculation,  that  in  30  b.o.,  the  year  must  have  begun  on  the 
31st  of  August ;  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  reformation  to  have  taken  place 
eight  years  earlier :  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  29th  of  August  'was 
the  day  adopted,  and  the  number  of  the  year  one  more  than  would  have  resulted 
fr^m  taking  747  as  the  commencement  of  the  era. 

To  reduce  to  the  Christian  era,  subtract  746  years  125  days. 

The  old  Egyptian  year  was  in  use  for  above  a  century  after  Christ ;  the  reformed 
year  being  at  first  used  only  by  the  Alexandrians. 

THB  JTTLIAir  PERIOD 

is  a  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  lunar  cycle  19,  solar  cycle 
28,  and  Roman  indiction  15.  It  consists  of  7980  years,  and  began  4713  years  before 
our  era.  It  has  been  employed  in  computing  time,  to  avoid  the  puzzling  ambiguity 
attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  antecedent  to  our  era,  an  advantage  which  it  htm 
in  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  different  times. 

By  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found.  If  before  Christ, 
subtract  the  JuUui  period  from  4714. 

THB   BBA  OF   DIOCLBSIAN.   OALLBD  ALSO  THB   BKA  OP  HAKTYBS, 

was  much  used  by  Chrbtian  writers  until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the 
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sixth  century,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the 
day  ^  when  Dioclcsian  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  at  Ghalcedon,  29th  August,  284.  It 
is  called  the  Era  of  Martyrs,  from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian.  The  year  consists  of  S66  days,  with  an  additional  day  every  fourth  year. 
Divide  the  date  by  4,  and  if  3  remain  the  year  is  bissextile.  It  contains  12  months 
of  30  days  each,  with  five  additional  in  common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 

The  Coptic  months  are  as  follow,  with  the  corresponding  time  according  to  the 
Julian  Calendar. 


OOFTIO.  ABiBIC. 


COFTIO.  ABABIO. 


Fhamenoth Buramat  Feb.  25. 

Pharmouti Barmude March  27. 

Pashons Bashans   April  26. 

Payni Baune May  26. 

Epiphi Abib    June  26. 

Meson Meshri July  25. 


Thoth  Tot Aug.  29. 

Paophi Babe Sept.  28. 

Athyr  Hatur Oct.  28. 

Cohiac Kyak Nov.  27. 

Tvbi Tobe  Dec.  27. 

Mesir Mashir  )  ▼       «/. 

::.An>shirl '""-^e- 

The  additional  days  are  called,  by  the  modem  Copts,  Nisi  in  common  years,  and 
Kebus  in  leap  years;  by  the  ancient  Copts  Piabotnkuji,  and  in  Arabic  Biabotanquji. 

The  Abyssinian  names  are  given  under  the  head  of  Abyssinia. 

To  reduce  the  years  of  this  era  to  those  of  the  Christian,  add  283  years  240  days . 

When  the  Dioclesian  year  is  the  year  after  leap  year,  it  begins  one  day  later  than 
usual,  and  in  consequence  one  day  must  be  added  to  the  Christian  year,  from  the  29th 
August  to  the  end  of  the  following  February. 

THB  GRECIAN  EBA.  OB  EBA  OF  THB  SBLEVOIDBS. 

dates  from  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years  and  4  months  before  Christ.  It 
was  used  in  Syria  for  many  years,  and  frequently  by  the  Jews  until  the  15th  century, 
and  by  some  Arabians  to  this  day.  The  Syrian  Greeks  began  their  year  about  the 
commencement  of  September;  other  Syrians  in  October,  and  the  Jews  about  the 
Autumnal  Equinox,  ^e  shall  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy  in  this  era,  the  opinions 
of  authors  being  very  various  as  to  its  commencement. 

It  is  used  in  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  appears  to  have  begun  with  Nisan. 

Their  year  was  solar,  and  consisted  of  365  days,  with  the  addition  of  a  day  every 
foilHhyear. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  supposing  it  to  begin  1st  September,  312  b.c.,  subtract 
311  years  and  four  months. 

The  following  are  the  months  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  with  the  corres- 
ponding Roman  months. 

BTBXAV.  KAOXDOlTLUr.  SVOLISH. 

Elul Gorpiaeus September. 

Tishrin  I Hyperberetffius  October. 

Tishrin  II Dius November. 

Canun  I Apellseus December. 

Canunll Audyneeus  ..; January. 

Shubat Peritius  February. 

Adar Dystnjs March. 

Nisan Xanticus April. 

Avar Artemisius  May. 

Haziran Desius June. 

Tamus Paneemus  July. 

Ab Lous   August. 

^  Dioclesian  was  not  in  reality  proclaimed  until  some  months  after  this  time. 
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THE  OBATH  OJP  ALIZiirDBR  THB  OBBAT 


dates  from  the  12tk  of  November,  324  b.c.,'  on  which  daj  the  426tfa  year  of  Nabo- 
naasar  began.  This  era  was  computed  by  yean  of  S65  days^  with  a  leap  year  of  886 
eyery  four  yean,  like  the  JuUan  year.  The  months  were  of  30  daya  each,  witii  B 
additional.  To  compate  it,  dedact  828  from  the  given  year,  and  the  remainder  wiU 
be  the  year  of  the  Christian  era.    If  before  Christ  dedact  the  year  from  824. 


THB    BRA  OP  TTRB 


began  tiie  19th  of  October,  125  b.o.,  with  the  month  Hypeiberetnus.    The  montha 
were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era.    The  year  is  similar  to  the  Julian. 

To  reduce  it  to  our  era,  subtract  124 ;   and  if  the  given  year  be  leas  than  126^ 
deduct  it  from  125,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  before  Christ 


THB  0B8ABBAB   EBA  OF  ANTIOOH 


was  used,  in  Syria,  by  Greeks  and  Syrians.  The  months  are  the  same  as  those  gives 
under  the  Grecian  era.  The  Greeks  began  with  Gorpisdus,  in  the  year  49  b.c.,  and 
the  Syrians  with  Tishrin  I.  of  48  b.o. 

THE  BBA  OF  ABRAHAM 

is  used  by  Eusebius,  and  begins  the  Ist  of  October,  2016  b.o.  To  reduee  this  to  the 
Christian  era,  subtract  2015  yean  8  months,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  and 
month. 

THB  SPANISH  ERA.  OR  ERA  OP  THB  OJBSABS, 

ia  reckoned  from  Ist  of  January,  88  yean  b.c.,  being  the  year  following  the  eonqueat 
of  Spain  by  Aug^nstus ;  it  was  much  used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France. 
By  a  Synod  held  in  1180,  its  use  was  aboliBhed  in  all  Uie  churches  dependent  on  Bai^ 
celona.  Piodro  IV.  of  Arragon  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1350. 
John  I.  of  Castile  did  the  same  in  1382.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portugal  ustil 
1455. 

The  months  and  days  of  this  era  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Julian  Calendar; 
and,  consequently,  to  turn  this  time  into  that  of  our  era,  we  have  only  to  subtract  38 
from  the  year.  Thus  the  Spanish  year  750  is  equal  to  the  Julian  712.  If  the  year 
be  before  the  Christian  era,  subtract  it  frt>m  89. 

THE  BRA  OF  TEZDEOIRD  m.,  OR  THE  PBR8IAV  BRA. 

was  formerly  universally  adopted  in  Persia,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Parsees  in  India, 
and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations.  This  era  began  on  the  16th  of  June,  a.d. 
632.  The  year  consisted  of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  its  commencement,  like 
that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  Armenian  year,  anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day 
in  every  four  years.  This  difference  amounted  to  nearly  1 12  days  in  the  year  1075, 
when  it  was  reformed  by  Jelaledin,  who  ordered  that  in  ^ture  the  Persian  year  should 
receive  an  additional  day  whenever  it  should  appear  necessary  to  postpone  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  that  it  might  occur  on  the  day  of  the  sun's  passing 
the  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic.     This  took  place  generally  once  in  four  yean;  but, 

>  This  would  be  more  accurately  823  B.C.,  but  the  above  date  is  more  usually 
adopted. 
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after  teren  or  eight  intercalation!,  it  was  postponed  for  a  year.  It  will  be  obeerred 
that  sach  an  arrangement  must  be  perfect,  and  that  this  calendar  could  neyer  require 
reformation ;  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  making  it  yery  difficult  to  determine 
beforehand  the  length  of  any  given  year,  as  well  as  that  of  causing  a  difference  occa- 
sionally in  the  computation  of  persons  living  under  different  meridians ;  those  living 
tovrards  the  east  sometimes  beginning  their  year  a  day  after  others  more  westwardly 
situate ;  the  sxm  rising  in  the  old  sign  to  those  in  the  former  situation,  who  conse- 
quently continued  in  the  old  year  another  day ;  while  the  others,  having  their  sun  rise  in 
Uie  new  sign,  began  a  new  year.  The  present  practice  of  the  Parsees  in  India  varies 
in  different  provinces,  some  beginning  the  year  in  September,  and  others  in  October. 
The  months  are  as  follows :  they  have  each  thirty  days,  and  the  intercalation  of  Ave 
or  six  days  occurs  at  the  end  of  Aban. 

Perwardin,  Merdad,  Ader, 

Ardibehisht,  Bheriur,  Dei, 

Khurdad,  Meher,  Behmen, 

Tir,  Aban,  Ispendarmez. 

To  reduce  this  era  to  the  Christian  year,  add  630  to  the  given  year,  and  the  sum 
will  be  the  year  of  Qja  era  in  which  the  year  begins,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Parsees. 

Every  day  of  the  Persian  month  has  a  different  name. 

THE  BRA  07  THE  ASMBNIANS. 

The  Armenians  began  their  era  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  July,  a.d.  662.  Their 
year  consists  of  365  days  only,  and  therefore  anticipates  the  Julian  one  day  in  every 
four  years. 

To  know  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Armenian  year  begins,  divide  the  year 

by  7 ;  if  there  be  no  remainder,  the  year  begins  on  a  Monday ;  if  there  be  a  remainder, 

the  day  put  under  it  in  this  table  will  be  the  first  of  the  year. 

0        12        3        4        6        6 
M     Tu.     W.    Th.     F.     8a.     Su. 

To  reduce  the  Armenian  year  to  the  Julian,  divide  the  given  date  by  4,  and  sub- 
tract the  quotient  from  191,  adding  866  to  191  if  necessary ;  the  remainder  will  be 
the  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year,  and  the  Armenian  date  (diminished 
by  1,  if  866  has  been  added  to  191)  added  to  661,  will  give  the  Christian  year. 

The  Armenian  ecclesiastical  year  begins  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  has  an  addi- 
tional day  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  consequently  coincides  in  division 
with  the  Julian  year. 

To  reduce  ecclesiastical  Armenian  years  to  our  time,  add  661  years  and  222  days. 

In  leap  years,  subtract  one  day  from  March  1  to  August  10. 

KoTB. — The  Armenians  firequentiy  use  the  old  Julian  style  and  months  in  their 
oorrespondenoe  with  Europeans. 

THE  FBBNOH  BBYOLUTIOKABT  OALBNDA& 

In  the  year  1792,  the  French  nation,  in  their  excessive  desire  to  change  all  exist- 
ing institutions,  determined  on  the  adoption  of  a  new  calendar,  founded  on  philoso- 
phical principles.  But  as  they  were  unable  to  produce  any  plan  more  accurate  and 
convenient  than  that  which  was  previously  in  use,  they  were  contented  to  follow  the 
old  plan  under  a  different  name,  merely  changing  some  of  the  minor  details  and  sub- 
divisions, and  commencing  the  year  at  a  different  time. 


Gonninal  bcgao  21  March. 

Flor^al 20  April. 

Prairial 20  May. 

Measidor 19  Jane. 

Thermidor 19  July. 

Fractidor  18  Aagost. 
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The  first  year  of  the  era  of  the  Bepuhlic  hegan  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1792, 
N.8.,  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  There  were  twelve  months  in  each  year  of 
thirty  days  each,  and  five  additional  days  at  the  end,  celebrated  as  festivals.  Tlie 
fourth  year  was  a  leap  year,  calLed  by  the  French  an  Olympic  year.  The  months  and 
additional  festivals  were  as  foUow : — 

Yend^miaire  began  22  Sep. 

Brumaire 22  Oct. 

Frimaire 21  Nov. 

Nivdse 21  Dec. 

Pluvidse 20  Jan. 

VentSse 19  Feb. 

Festival  of  Virtue,  17  Sep.  Festival  of  Opinion,  20  Sept. 

„         Genius,  18    „  „         Bewards,  21    „ 

„         Labour,  19    „ 

In  Olympic  years,  firom  the  11th  Ventdse  (which  was  on  the  29th  of  Febroary)  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  each  day  answered  to  one  day  earlier  than  in  other  yean ;  thus 
Germinal  began  on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  months  were  divided  into  decades  of  ten  days  each,  instead  of  weeks.    These 

were  the  names  of  their  days. 

Primidi,  Quintidi,  Octodi, 

Duodi,  Sextidi.  Novidi, 

Tridi,  Septidi,  Decadi. 
Quartidi, 

As  this  plan  lasted  so  short  a  time,  it  will  take  less  space  to  insert  a  table  of 
yean  corresponding  with  the  Christian  era,  than  to  give  a  rule  for  the  deduction  of 
one  era  from  another. 

1  1792-3 

2  1793-4 

3  1794-5 

4  1795-6 


8 

1799-1800 

9 

1800-1801 

10 

1801-2 

11 

1802-3 

12 

1803-4 

13 

1804-5 

14 

1805-6 

5  1796-7 

6  1797-8 

7  1798-9 

THB   ICAHOMETAN  EILA,  OR  EBA  OP  THE   HBOIBA, 

dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  to  Medina,  which  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thnia- 
day,  the  15th  July,  a.d.  622.  The  era  commences  on  the  following  day,  viz.  the  16th 
July.  Many  chronologists  have  computed  this  era  from  the  15th  of  July,  but  Cante- 
mir  has  given  examples,  proving  that,  in  most  ancient  times,  the  16th  was  the  first 
day  of  the  era ;  and  now  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  is  the  practice  of  Maho- 
metans. The  year  is  purely  limar,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  each  month  com- 
mencing with  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  without  any  intercalation  to  bring 
the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  same  season.  It  is  obrious  that,  by  such  an 
arrangement,  every  year  will  begin  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  preceding, 
being  now  in  summer,  and,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  winter.  Such  a 
mode  of  reckoning,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  order  of  nature,  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  use  beyond  the  pastoral  and  semi-barbarous  nation  by  whom  it  was  adopted, 
without  the  powerful  aid  of  fanaticism;  and  even  that  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
use  of  other  methods  by  learned  men  in  their  computations,  and  by  governments  in 
the  collection  of  revenue.  It  will  also  be  remarked  that,  as  the  Mahometans  begin 
each  month  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  mooD,  a  few  cloudy  days  might  retard  the 
commencement  of  a  month,  making  the  preceding  month  longer  than  usual.    This,  in 
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fact,  is  the  case,  and  two  ports  of  the  same  country  will  sometimes  diifer  a  day  in 
consequence ;  although  the  clear  skies  of  those  countries  where  Islamism  prevails, 
rarely  occasion  much  inconvenience  on  this  head.  But  in  chonology  and  history,  as 
weU  as  in  all  documents,  they  use  months  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  alter- 
nately, making  the  year  thus  to  consist  of  354  days :  eleven  times  in  thirty  years,  one 
day  is  added  to  the  last  month,  making  355  days  in  that  year.  Consequently,  the 
average  length  of  a  year  is  taken  at  354^-J  days,  the  twelfth  of  which  is  29^,  differ- 
ing from  the  true  lunation  very  little  more  than  three  seconds,  which  will  not  amount 
to  a  day  in  less  than  2260  years,  a  degree  of  exactness  which  could  not  have  been 
attained  without  long  continued  observations. 

The  intercalary  year  of  355  days  occurs  on  the  second,  fifth,  seventh,  tenth,  thir- 
teenth, fifteenth,  eighteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty- 
ninth  years  of  every  thirty  years.  Any  year  being  given,  to  know  whether  it  be 
intercalary  or  not,  divide  by  thirty,  and  if  either  of  the  above  numbers  remain,  the 
year  will  be  one  of  355  days. 

The  names  of  the  months,  as  used  by  the  Turks,  with  the  length  of  each,  are  as 
follow : — 

Moharem 30  Regeb 30 


Saphar 29 

Rabiul 30 

RabiuII 29 

Jomadhi  1 30 

Jomadhi  II 29 


Shaban 29 

Ramadan ^ 30 

Shawall 29 

Dhu'lkadah 30 

Dhu'lh^ah 29 

And  in  intercalary  30  days. 


They  have  weeks  of  seven  days,  named  as  follow  :— 

TTTBKt.  PJlUIAirB.  nrDLUTS.  AVC.  ABABIO.  XOD.  ABJiBXC. 

Su.  Pazarguu Tekshambe Etwar Bawal Torn  ahad. 

M.  Pazar  ertesi Doshambc Peer  or  Somwar  Bahun Tom  Thena. 

Tu.  Sale Sishambe Mungul Jebar Tom  tulta. 

"W.  Charshambe....  Charshambe....  Boodh Dabar Tom  arba. 

Th.  Pershambe Panjshambe....  Jumerat Femunes Tom  hamsa. 

F.  Juma JumaorAdina..  Juma Aruba Juma. 

Sa.  Jumaertcsi ShambeorHaftaSunneeqJier Shiyar Sabt. 


THB  OHINBSB. 

like  all  the  nations  of  the  north-east  of  Asia,  reckon  their  time  by  cycles  of  60  years ; 
instead  of  numbering  them  as  we  do,  they  give  a  different  name  to  every  year  in  the 
cycle.  As  aU  those  nations  follow  the  same  system,  we  shall  detail  it  here  more 
particularly.  They  have  two  series  of  words,  one  of  ten,  and  the  other  of  twelve 
words ;  a  combination  6f  the  first  words  in  both  orders  is  the  name  of  the  first  year ; 
the  next  in  each  series  are  taken  for  the  second  year ;  and  so  to  the  tenth :  in  the 
eleventh  year,  the  series  of  ten  being  exhausted,  they  begin  again  with  the  first,  com- 
bining it  with  the  eleventh  of  the  second  series ;  in  the  twelfth  year,  the  second  word 
of  the  first  series  is  combined  with  the  twelfth  of  the  second ;  for  the  thirteenth  year, 
the  combination  of  the  third  word  of  the  first  list  with  the  first  of  the  second  list  is 
taken,  that  list  also  being  now  exhausted.    To  make  this  clearer,  we  shall  designate 

10 
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the  series  of  ten  by  the  Roman  letters,  that  of  twelve  by  the  italics,  and  the  vrbole 
cycle  of  60  wiU  stand  thus. 


1    a  a 

16    f  d 

31    a  ^ 

i6    f  i 

2    b  5 

17  ge 

18  £/ 

32    b  A 

47  g  I 

48  h  m 

3    c  0 

33    c  i 

4    d  <; 

19    i  ff 

U    d  k 

49    i   « 

6    e  e 

20    k  A 

35    e  / 

50    k  ^ 

6    f/ 

21    a  t 

36    f  m 

61     A  e 

7  g9 

8  h  A 

22    b  ;t 

37  g  a 

38  h  6 

62    h  d 

23    0   / 

6S    e  e 

9    i    t 

24    d  m 

39    i   e 

54    d/ 

10    k  ;t 

25    e  a 

iO    k  d 

65    e  ff 

11    a  / 

26    f  * 

41    a  « 

56    f  A 

12  b  m 

13  0  a 

27    ee 
2S    h  d 

42  b/ 

43  c  ^ 

67  fir  • 
58    h  A 

14    d  d 

29    i   e 

44    d  A 

59    i    / 

15    e  0 

30    k/ 

45    e   i 

60    k  m 

The  scries  of  10  is  designated  in  China  by  the  name  of  teen  kan,  or  celestial  signs. 
Their  names  are— 1,  kea ;  2,  yth ;  3,  ping ;  4,  ting  j  5,  woo ;  6,  ke ;  7,  kang ;  8,  sin  ; 
9,  jin;  10,  kwey. 

The  series  of  12  are  the  horary  characters,  and  are  named  tcche,  terrestrial  signs. 
Their  names  are — 1,  toze;  2,  chow ;  3,  yin;  4,  maoa ;  5,  shin ;  6,  sze;  7,  woo  ; 
8,  we;  9,  shin ;  10,  yew;  11,  8c5;  12,  hae. 

These  characters  being  substituted  for  their  equivalent  letters  in  the  cycle,  will 
show  the  Chinese  name  of  every  year ;  for  example,  kia  tzse  is  the  first  year ;  kan^ 
yin,  the  27th. 

The  Chinese  months  are  lunar,  of  29  and  30  days  each.  Their  years  have 
ordinarily  12  months,  bnt  a  thirteenth  is  added  whenever  there  are  two  new 
moons  while  the  snn  is  one  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  This  will  occur  seven  times  in 
nineteen  years. 

The  boasted  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  astronomy  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  compute  their  time  correctly.  In  1290  a.d.,  the  Arab  Jcmaleddin 
composed  a  calendar  for  them,  which  remained  in  use  until  the  time  of  the  Jesuit 
Adam  Schaal,  who  was  the  director  of  their  calendar  until  1664.  It  then  remained 
for  five  years  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  so  deranged  it,  that  when  it  was  again 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  Christians,  it  was  found  necessary  to  expunge  a 
month  to  bring  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  the  proper  season.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  almost  constantiy  under  the  care  of  Christians. 

The  first  cycle,  according  to  the  Romish  Missionaries,  began  February  2397  b.c.^ 
We  are  now,  therefore,  in  the  71st  cycle,  the  27th  of  which  will  begin  in  1830.  To 
find  out  the  Chinese  time,  multiply  the  eclipsed  cycle  by  60,  and  add  the  odd  years ; 
then,  if  the  time  be  before  Christ,  subtract  the  sum  from  2398  ;  but  if  after  Christ,  sub- 
tract 2397  frt)m  it ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  required. 

The  Chinese  frequently  date  from  the  year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  in  that 
case  there  is  no  way  of  having  the  corresponding  date  but  by  a  list  of  Emperors.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  who  have  reigned  for  the  last  two  centuries. 


^  Dr.  Morrison  carries  it  back  to  the  6l8t  year  of  Hwang-te,  2596  b.c.,  making 
the  present  year  to  fall  in  the  74th  cycle ;  but,  according  to  tne  celebrated  historian 
Choo-foo-tsze,  Hwang-te  reigned  about  2700  b.c.,  making  75|  cycles  from  that 
period,  which  is,  probably,  more  correct  than  either  of  the  above  statements. 
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TABTAB  STNASTT. 

He-tsung  began  to  reign  a.d 1616. 

Chwan^-leS    1627. 

Shun-che 1644. 

Kang-he 1662. 

Yung-ching    1723. 

Keen-lung 1736. 

Kea-king    -. 1796. 

Taon-kwang  1821,  now  Emperor. 


THE    JAPANBSB 

have  a  cycle  of  60  years,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  formed  by  a  combination  of  words 

of  two  series.    The  series  of  ten  is  formed  of  the  names  of  the  elements,  of  which  the 

Japanese  reckon  fire,  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  endings, 

je  and  to. 

The  series  of  12  is  made  up  of  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

1  ne,  rat. 

2  oos,  ox. 

3  torra,  tiger. 

4  OT,  hare. 

5  tat^,  dragon. 

6  mi,  serpent. 

7  ooma,  horse. 

8  tsitsuse,  sheep. 

9  sar,  ape. 

10  torri,  nen. 

11  in,  dog. 

12  y,hog. 


1    kino-je 


I  wood. 


3    ?^o-ie         I  fire. 


2  kino-to, 

3  fino-je 

4  fino-to 

6  tsutsno-je,  |  ^ 

6  tsutsno-to,  /  *^'"- 

7  kanno-je,    )      ^ 

8  kanno-to,    /  "*''**"• 

9  midsno-je,  \      . 
0  midsno-to,  /  ^*^^- 


10 

By  substituting  these  words  for  the  letters  in  the  cycle,  under  the  head  of  China^ 
the  Japanese  names  are  found.  Thus,  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  is  called  kino-je  ne, 
the  35th,  tsutsno-je  in,  and  so  on.  The  cycles  coincide  with  those  of  the  Chinese ; 
but  a  name  is  given  to  them  instead  of  numbering  them.  Their  years  begin  in 
February,  and  are  luni-solar,  of  12  and  13  months,  with  the  intercalation  as  before 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  China.  The  first  cyde  is  said  to  begin  660  b.c.  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  correct,  unless  some  alteration  has  taken  place,  as  the  Chinese  cycle 
then  began  657  b.c.  We  know,  however,  too  little  of  Japan  to  pronounce  positively 
respecting  it ;  but  thus  far  it  is  certain,  that  the  cycle  now  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chinese.  — — 

To  an  article  of  this  nature,  it  may  not  be  thought  superfiuous  to  append  a  slight 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America  reckoned  their 
time,  before  its  discovery  by  the  natives  of  Europe.    The  science  of  astronomy  seems  to 
have  advanced  there  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  imagined.    The  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  of  the  Mexicans  in  their  computations,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Europeans  of  their  time,  cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition 
that  they  hod  derived  it  fvom  some  people  more  civilized  than  themselves ;  and  would 
appear  incredible,  if  not  well  attested  by  Spanish  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
weU  as  by  many  hieroglyphic  almanacs  yet  remaining,  of  undoubted  antiquity.    The 
Peruvians  and  Muyscas  had  lunar  years  of  great  accuracy  also ;  but  this  is  less  sur- 
prising, as  the  phases  of  the  moon  are  sufficientiy  visible  to  the  eye,  and  their  retuma 
frequent.    We  shall  detail  that  of  the  Mexicans  only. 

The  year  of  the  Mexicans  consisted  of  365  days ;  it  was  composed  of  eighteen 
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months  of  twenty  days  eacli,  and  five  additional,  called  nemontemif  or  yoid.  At  the 
end  of  a  cycle  of  flfty-two  years,  thirteen  days  were  added ;  and  at  the  end  of  another 
cycle,  twelye  days,  and  so  on  alternately,  making  an  addition  of  twenty-fire  days  in 
104  years.  This  made  the  mean  year  to  consist  of  365  days,  5  hours,  46  minutes.  9^ 
seconds,  being  oqly  2'  39^"  shorter  than  the  truth.  As  the  wanton  destruct  a  of 
the  Mexican  monuments  and  hieroglyphic  records  by  their  cruel  and  barbarous'  con- 
querors has  left  little  to  study,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Mexicans  of  superior 
order  has  done  away  with  their  system,  we  shall  not  detail  the  names  of  their  months 
and  particulars  of  their  cycles,  which  afford  striking  coincidences  with  those  of  the 
Tartars,  Japanese,  etc.  We  shall  only  add  that  their  first  cycle  began  in  the  month 
of  January,  a.d.  1090. 


mDIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

Having  completed,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  a  general  and  condensed 
account  of  the  eras  in  use  among  other  nations,  we  proceed  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  detail  upon  the  peculiar  chronological  systems  of  the 
natives  of  India,  drawing  our  information  chiefly  from  Col.  Warren's 
'KalaSankalita.' 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  eras  in  use  in  difierent  parts  of  India, 
but  all  may  be  classified  under  four  general  heads,  according  to  the 
mode  of  expressing  or  of  subdividing  the  year ;  and  in  this  way  it  is 
proposed  to  notice  them  :  namely,  firsts  those  which  are  founded  on  the 
sidereal  divisions  of  the  months;  secondly,  those  which  follow  the 
intricate  and  pecuUar  luni-solar  computations  ;  thirdly,  those  reckoned 
by  cycles,  and  in  which  the  years  are  generally  distinguished  by 
names,  a  system  which  spread  from  India  into  Tibet,  and  was  long 
before  used  in  China  and  Japan ;  and  fourthly,  those  derived  essen- 
tially from  the  Muhffmmadan  era,  though  they  have  since  followed  the 
ordinary  reckoning  of  the  country.  The  Hijra  era  itself  is  also 
universally  employed  by  the  Musalraans  of  India,  but  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  add  to  the  description  already  given  of  this  purely  lunar 
year. 

The  present  section  will  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  year  by  each  system ;  the  modes  of  comparison  and  the 
application  of  the  tables  being  reserved  for  separate  explanation. 


I.~SOLAR  OR  SIDEREAL  YEAR. 

The  Hindu  Solar  Year,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  strictly  side- 
real ;  it  contains  that  space  of  time  during  which  the  sun,  departing 
from  a  given  star,  returns  to  the  same  in  his  apparent  revolution 
through  the  zodiac.     In  the  most  ancient  period  of  their  astronomy. 
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before  the  introductioii  of  the  solar  zodiac,  the  pandits  placed  the 
beginniDg  of  the  year  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aswinf,  the  first 
of  the  twenty-seven  Kakshatras,  or  mansions  of  the  fixed  lunar  zodiac. 
Ti  solar  zodiac  was  afterwards  formed  from  the  lunar  one,  about  the 
yeai  1181  b.c.  according  to  Bentley ;  the  names  of  the  months  being 
taken  from  those  of  the  lunar  mansions  in  which  the  moon  happened 
to  be  full  in  the  year  of  its  invention. 

Bentley  supposes  that  a  lunar  cycle,  or  luni-solar  period,  was  about 
the  same  time  discovered,  there  having  been  3056  lunations  in  247  years 
and  one  month,  which  caused  the  initial  month  of  the  year  to  change 
its  name  every  247  years;  the  first  had  been  A'swina,  the  second 
became  Eartika,  etc.,  so  that  the  date  of  an  ancient  author's  writing 
may  be  roughly  ascertained,  should  he  happen  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  commencing  month  of  the  year.  The  following  is  a  useful  table 
of  these  lunar  periods,  which  lasted  until  the  year  538  a.d.^ 


ItUVAB  AtTXBiaX 

PXBTODa. 

BBOAir. 

Movras. 

COiVCIDIMO. 

1 

1  Sept.  1192  B.o... 

1  A?wlna 

Chaitra. 

2 

1  Oct.      946  „  ... 

1  K6rtika 

Vai^&kba. 

3 

29     „       698  „  ... 

1  Agrah&yana.^ 

Jyeshtha. 

4 

27  Nov.    461  „  ... 

1  Pausha  

P.  Ash&dha. 

6 

26  Dec.     204  „  ... 

1  M&gha  

1  Ph&lgana  ... 

Sr&vana. 

6 

23  Jan.       44a.d... 

^atabbisha. 

7 

21  Feb.     291  „  ... 

1  Chaitra 

Bb&drapada. 

8 

22  Mar.    638  „  ... 

1  yai9&kha  ... 

A^winl. 

The  adoption  of  the  fixed  sidereal  zodiac  of  twelve  signs  is  ascribed 
by  Bentley  with  tolerable  certainty  (from  the  position  of  the  equi- 
noctial colure  and  the  minimum  errors  of  the  *  Brahma-Siddhdnta'  tables) 
to  this  latter  epoch ;  whence  Yaisakha  has  continued  to  be  the  initial 
month  of  the  solar  year  to  the  present  time.  This  month  corresponds 
with  the  sign  Mesha  or  Aries  of  the  fixed  solar  Hindu  ecliptic' 

The  Hindus  divide  the  year  into  six  seasons  frituj,  of  two  sidereal 
months  each,  the  succession  of  which  is  always  the  same ;  but  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  in  them  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
equinoctial  colure. 


^  It  Ib  necessary  to  allude  to  this  lunar  division  to  show  how  Yai^&kha  came 
eventually  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  solar  year. 

'  Bentley  supposes  the  former  name  of  this  month,  M&rgasirsha,  to  have  been 
changed  at  this  period,  to  denote  its  now  commencing  the  year. 

3  According  to  the  Hindfi  authorities,  the  year  in  which  the  zodiac  was  adjusted, 
or  when  the  soW  and  sidereal  zodiacs  agreed,  and  there  was  no  *ain-%  anshd  or  pre- 
cession, was  in  969,  a.d. 
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Table  I. — The  order  and  names  in  the  Sanskrit,  Mindi,  and  Tamil 
languages^  of  the  signs,  months,  and  lunar  mansions. 


1 

Nakshatraa  or  Iabet' 

8XA80HS. 

Bxon. 

vuaie  ov  icofths. 

• 

Maoaiona  aa  tbtj  ear> , 

=  fl 

responded  So  lltt  B.C. 

1.  Vasanta, 

/12  K 
)  Mina. 

1  r 

Sanskrit  and 
Bengali. 

Urdtl. 

TtemiL 

aanakrit. 

Chaitra, 
Yais&kha, 

Chait, 
Bais&kh, 

Punguni, 
Chaitram,    \ 

Si. 

liCbMitn. 
U  Sw&tl. 

16  Taisftkluk 

17  AnortUhJL 

V  Mesha. 

V. 

18  Jyeshtha. 

/   2  b 

Jyesh^ha, 

Jeth. 

VyMBci,       ) 

10  XerttL 

2.  Grishma, 

)  VfiBha. 
)   3  n 
\  Mithuna. 

A6h&4ha, 

As&fh, 

Auni,           \ 

G. 

aoPomtAshftrtUL 
(AbhtntaAenvac^ 
stmdL  out). 

91  nttJk»  AnMa4»m^ 

/  4  ® 

Sr&ya^a, 

Sawan, 

Audi,          j 

If  Srftvaaa. 

3.  Varsha, 

)  Karkata. 

»  anriahtha. 

5  SI 
\  Sinha. 

/   6  Tip 

Bh&dra, 
A^wina, 

Bh&don, 
Asan, 

Attvam,       \ 
Paratasi,      ) 

V. 

M  SataMkiaba. 
S5  P.  BhAdrapMla. 
98  U.  BhAdxapadA. 
S7BflTatf. 

4.  ^arada, 

5.  Hemanta, 

)  Kany&. 
J    7  £h 

\  TvXk. 

1  Vrishika. 

E&rtika, 

M&rgMlnha 
orAgnhtLjtaM 

E&rtik, 
Aghan, 

Arpesi.        \ 
Kartiga,      ) 

Sa. 

1  AswlnL 

SBbaranl. 

SKrltlka. 

4BohinI. 

SMrisaairaa. 

AArdra. 

9   J 

Pausha, 

Pfis, 

Margali,      ) 
Tye,            J 

7  Punarraaa. 

\  Dhanus. 
/lO  Vy 

M&gha, 

M&gh, 

H. 

8  Poahijra. 
OAaleaha. 
lOMAgba. 

.  6.  $i9ira, 

}  Makara. 
ill  ::z 

PhUguna, 

Ph&gun, 

Maussi, 

Si. 

U  P.  PhAlgonl. 
IS  n.Ph&lsoBl. 

\  Kumbha. 

IS  Hasta. 

The  Hindus  employ  the  several  following  modes  of  considering  the 
duration  of  the  day  : 

1.  The  Sdvan,  or  natural  day,  is  the  time  between  two  consecutive 
sun-risings;  therefore,  this  day  is  of  variable  duration.  Its  sub- 
divisions are  60  dhatas,  of  60  vinadikas,  of  60  vipalas. 

2.  The  Saura,  or  solar  day,  is  the  time  during  which  the  sun 
describes  one  degree  of  the  ecliptic ;  consequently,  longer  or  shorter 
as  the  sun  is  near  the  apogee  or  perigee :  it  is  divided  into  60  dandas 
(or  kalas)  of  60  vikalas  each. 

3.  The  Ndkshatra  day  is  the  true  sidereal  day,  being  the  time  be- 
tween the  same  point  of  the  ecliptic  rising  twice.  These  are  equal 
throughout  the  year,  and  are  used  in  all  computations.  They  are 
divided  into  gharis  and  palas  (called  vighadias  in  the  south),  following 
always  the  same  convenient  sexagesimal  division.  The  pala  is  again 
divided  into  six  prdnas  or  ' respirations' ;  but  the  '  Surya-Siddhanta' 
and  all  astronomical  works  continue  the  subdivision  by  60  throughout, 
thus : — 
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60  kahaiiMt 
60  lava* 
60  nimeahat 
60  kdttkas 
60  atipalas 
60  vipaias 
60  paiaa 
60  datuku 
60  dinas 


1  ^a. 

1  nimesha. 

1  Arc(«^A4i. 

1  atipala. 

1  vtjDo/a     =     0.4  second,  English. 

1  pala       =  24         „  „ 

1  danda     —  24    minutes      „ 

1  dina  or  1  *  day'  and  night. 


=  1  ritu  or  *  season.' 

4.  The  lunar  day,  or  tithi,  is  the  30th  part  of  a  lunation,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter :  it  is  used  in  astrological  reckoning. 

The  division  into  weeks  is  also  used,  and  the  names  of  the  days  are 
derived  from  the  planets,  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  those  of  Europe. 

Table  II. — jDaya  of  the  week,  with  their  egnonytM  in  some  other  lanffuages. 


xirousH. 


0  Sunday  ... 
])  Monday  ... 
^Tuesday  ... 
§  Wednesday 

7^  Thursday... 

$  Friday 

fj  Saturday... 


Hiirsi. 


Kavi-T&r   

Som-Y&r    

Mangal-Y&r  ... 

Budh-T&r  

( Yrihaspat-T&r ) 
t-  or  Guru-v&r  j 

$ukra-T&r 


{Sanichar,  or  ) 
Sani-y&r... ) 


BIirOHALXSB. 


Eri.d&   

Sa-du-d&   

Ang-gahanuT&-dfi.. . . 
Ba-dfe-dfe  


Bra-has-pa-ting-d& 

Si-ku-rfi-d&  

Sena-8u-r&-dfii  


SIBSTAir. 


Gyah 


7t 


nyS-i 
zla-^ 


-ma ... 

va  .. 
mlg-amar 
thag-pa . . 

phur-hu.. 

pa-sangs.. 

sp^n-pa... 


BUBMBSX. 


Tanang-ganv6. 
Tanang-lk. 
Anff-K&. 
Buddha-h6. 

Eyksa-pad^. 

Sok-ky&. 

Cha-n6. 


(They  haye  already  been  given  in  Persian,  Hind^stlini,  etc.,  in  page  145.) 


Each  month  contains  as  many  days  and  parts  of  a  day  as  the  sun 
endures  in  each  sign ;  the  civil  differing  from  the  astronomieal  account 
only  from  its  rejecting  fractions  of  days ;  each  civil  year  and  month 
heing  accounted  to  begin  at  aunriee,  instead  of  at  the  exact  time  of  the 
sun's  entrance  into  the  respective  signs  on  the  strict  astronomical  com- 
putation. If  the  fraction  exceeds  30  gharte  (half  a  Hindu  day),  then 
the  civil  year  or  month  is  accounted  to  begin  one  day  later  than  the 
astronomical. 

The  portion  of  time  assigned  to  each  month  further  depends  on  the 
difference  of  time  calculated  for  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
northern  and  southern  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  the  time  for  the  former 
being  186d.  21h.  dSm.  24s.,  and  for  the  latter,  178d.  8h.  34m.  6s. ; 
the  odd  hours  and  minutes  of  which  are  applied  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  year  and  months.  The  effect  on  civil  reckoning  is  to  produce 
differences  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  months  of  one  or  even  two 
days  more,  or  one  day  less,  and  to  bring  about  a  bissextile  year  of  366 
days,  as  nearly  as  possible  once  in  four  years. 

The  unfixed  lengths  of  the  civil  months  renders  it  impossible  to  find 
the  precise  day  corresponding  to  any  other  era,  excepting  by  having 
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recourse  to  a  calculation  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Hindu 
civil  month  in  question  commenced,  which,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
the  tables  provided  in  Warren's  excellent  work  from  the  brahmanical 
formulae,  becomes  a  very  simple  problem.  The  order  of  the  days 
having  remained  invariable  since  they  firat  received  their  names,  if 
any  duration  of  years  be  multiplied  by  the  mean  length  of  the  year, 
and  the  result  in  days  be  divided  by  seven,  the  remainder  will  neces- 
sarily shew  the  day  of  the  week  (counting  from  the  epoch  or  initial 
day*),  on  which  the  period  terminates. 

Tables  of  roots,  or  moments  at  which  particular  opochs  commence, 
such  as  centuries,  will  serve  to  facilitate  this  calculation,  which, 
in  fact,  renders  the  system  of  the  Hindu  year  more  simple  in  ex- 
pounding than  those  of  the  West,  which  are  liable  to  secular  variations. 

A  table  of  roots,  as  they  are  called,  may  in  like  manner  be  pre- 
pared for  the  durations  of  the  months  singly  and  collectively,  so  that 
by  simple  addition  (rejecting  sevens)  the  initial  day  of  the  required 
Hindu  civil  month  may  be  accurately  found.  The  dominical  letter 
fui-nishcs  the  same  means  of  finding  the  day  for  any  European  date, 
and  any  two  approximate  dates  may  be  thus  brought  to  correspond 
precisely  by  the  intervention  of  the  weeldjferia.  Further  explanation 
and  examples  of  this  process  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Calendric 
Scales,  which  we  shall  presently  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  simplify- 
ing the  transposition  of  dates  from  one  calendar  to  another. 

It  is  impossible  to. enter  into  further  particulars  of  the  formation  of 
the  Hindu  year  without  considerable  knowledge  of  their  astronomy ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  all  the  calculations  of  their  books 
depend  upon  the  hypothesis  of  four  grand  periods,  comprising  together 
4,320,000,000  years,  called  a  '  Mah4-Yug,'  or  great  epoch  of  the  con- 
junction of  the  planets  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu  zodiac. 

The  four  divisions  of  the  *  Mahd-Yug '  are  called  the  '  Satya-yug,' 
the  *  Tretd-yug,'  the  '  Dwapara-yug,'  and  the  *  Kali-yug,'  which  latter 
commenced  in  March  3102  b.c,  and  is  still  current.  All  astronomical 
calculations  start  from  this  epoch,  using  the  mean  motions  prescribed, 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  system,  are  all  whole  numbers,  although 
they  vary  in  different  authors,  as  the  progress  of  observation  suggested 
con'ections.  The  three  principal  systems  are  set  forth  in  the  *  Brahma-' 
*  Surya-'  and  '  A'rya-*  *  Siddhdntas,'  which  Bentley  has  proved  to  have 
been  framed  respectively  about  the  years  638,  1068,  and  1322,  a.d. 
The  year  by  the  *  Surya-Siddhdnta '  consists  of  365d.  15g.  31v.31p.24s., 
and  by  the  *  Arya-Siddhanta,'  366d.  15g.  31v.  15p.,  which,  expressed 

*  This,  for  the  commencement  of  the  Kah-yug,  is  Fridaj  in  the  *Sfirya- 
Siddh-^nta.'     In  the  epochs  used  in  the  ^  Arya-Sidoh&ntA,'  it  is  Sunday. 
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in  the  European  method,  will  be  365d.  6h.  12m.  36s.  34f. ;  and  365d. 
6h.  12m.  30s.  respectively.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  south  of 
India :  it  differs  from  the  Gregorian  reckoning  one  day  in  sixty  years^ 
the  amount  of  the  equinoctial  precession.  The  following  table  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  planetary  system  according  to  the  above  authorities, 
and  that  of  the  '  Pardsara-Siddhttta/  another  authority  supposed  by 
Bentiey  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  Aya  Shut. 

Table  III. — General  view  of  the  different  Hindis  Planetary  Systems. 


Benrohx- 
tlona  of 

'Bra]»na-Sldaii4nta.'. 

'  8tli7»-SlddMnta.' 

*Ax7ft-Slddli&iitA.' 

'  Parteam-SiddhAnU.* 

The  sun.... 
The  moon.. 
Mercury... 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Equinoxes. 
No.  of  days 

4.320,000,000 

67,763,300,000 

17,936,998,984 

7,022,389,492 

2,296,828,622 

364,226,466 

146,667,298 

199,669 

1,677,916,460,000 

4,320,000,000 

67,763,336,000 

17,937,024,000 

7,022,376,000 

2,296,832,000 

364,220,000 

146,668,000 

600,000 

1,677,917,828,000 

4,320,000,000 

67,763,334,000 

17,937,064,671 

7,022,371,432 

2,296,831,000 

364,219,682 

146,669,000 

678,169 

1,677,917,642,000 

4,320,000,000 

67,763,334,114 

17,937,066,474 

7,022,372,148 

2,296,833,037 

364,219,964 

146,671,818 

681,709 

1,677,917,670,000 

Apsides — 

Sun 

Moon 

Mercury. 
Venus.... 

Mars 

Jupiter... 
Saturn ... 

480 
488,106,868 
332 
663 
292 
866 
41 

387 
488,203,000 
386 
636 
204 
900 
39 

461 
488,108,674 
339 
668 
299 
830 
36 

480 
488,104,634 
356 
626 
327 
982 
64 

Nodes,  (re- 
1    trog^rade) 
1   Moon 

Mercury. 

Venus  ... 

Mars 

Jupiter... 

Saturn ... 

232,311,168 
611 
893 
267 
63 
684 

232,238,000 
488 
903 
214 
174 
662 

232,313,364 
624 
947 
298 
96 
620 

282,313,236 
648 
893 
246 
190 
630 

Revolutions  of  the  Rishis  in  an  exclusive  epicycle,               1,699,998 

1,699,998 

To  find  the  number  of  lunations,  deduct  the  sun's  revolutions  from 
those  of  the  moon,  the  remainder  is  the  number  sought.  The  mean 
annual  motion  of  a  planet  is  found  by  dividing  its  revolutions  by 
4,320,000,000,  and  their  mean  places  at  any  epoch  of  the  Kali-Yug  {k) 
by  the  common  rule  of  three,  as,  4,320,000,000 :  revolutions  in  a  Maha- 
kalpa  :  :  k:  even  revolutions  and  fraction,  the  latter  to  be  converted 
into  longitude  on  the  Hindu  ecliptic. 

EBAS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  80LAB  YEAB. 

The  Hindu  solar  or  sidereal  year  is  used  in  India,  south  of  the  Nar- 
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bada,  in  Bombay,  in  Bengal,  in  Tirhut,  and  Nipdl.  The  two  principal 
eras  in  use  are :  1.  The  Kali-Yug,  dated,  as  before  stated,  ftom  the 
equinox  of  March,  3102  b.c.  ;  2.  The  '  Saka,'  dating  from  the  birth  of 
Sdiivdhana,  a  mythological  prince  of  the  Dakhan,  who  opposed  Yikra- 
maditya,  the  Bija  of  Ujjdyinf. 

This  era,  called  '  Saka,'  (a  word'^f  the  same  import,)  commences  on 
the  1st  Baisdkh,  3179,  k.y.,  which  fell  on  Monday,  14th  March,  78, 
A.D.  Julian  style.  Several  other  styles  seem  to  be  connected  in  origin 
with  it : 

The  §&ka  of  Bengal,  as  aboTS    =  78  a.d.  =  8179  x.y. 

The  Burmese  epoch,  used  at  Prome =  79  aj).  =  3180  icy. 

The  Aji  ^feka,  used  in  Jaya =  74  a.d.  =  3175  k.t. 

The  Bali  year  „  =  81  a.d.  =  8182  k.y. 

The  Bengal  San,  and  the  Yil&yati  year  of  Orissa,  etc.,  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned under  the  fourth  division. 

II.— HINDU  LUNI-SOLAK  YEAR. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Indian  luni-solar  year  differ  from  every 
other  mode  of  dividing  and  recording  time  that  has  been  employed  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  Some  simileurity  had  been  remarked,  in  the 
secular  omission  of  a  month,  to  the  Chaldean  system ;  and,  at  a  particular 
period,  the  common  intercalations  concurred  with  those  of  the  lunar 
cycle  of  Meton,  which  led  the  learned  to  imagine  them  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  but  Warren  has  proved  from  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
Hindu  '  Chandra-Mdna,'  that  it  has  no  further  similitude  to  other 
systems  than  its  dependence  on  the  moon's  motions  must  naturally 
induce. 

The  ordinary  year,  called  '  Samvat-sara,'  or  '  mana,'  is  divided  into 
twelve  lunar  months ;  an  intercalary  month  (called  in  Sanskrit  adhika 
vtdgo,  'lound ')  being  supplied,  on  a  particular  principle,  once  in  about 
three  years. 

The  year  commences  at  the  true  instant  of  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon :  that  is,  on  the  new  m^on  which  immediately  precedes  the 
commencement  of  the  solar  year :  falling  somewhere  therefore  within 
the  30  or  31  days  of  the  solar  month  Chait  (  Chaitra).  The  day  of  con- 
junction {amdvasf/d)  is  the  last  day  of  the  expired  month :  the  first  of 
the  new  month  being  the  day  after  conjunction. 

Although  the  initial  element  of  the  year  is  thus  determinate,  there 
are  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  month.  In  the  south  of  India  they 
begin  contemporaneously  with  the  year,  on  the  conjunction  {amdv(uyd\ 
and  run  through  the  30  days  in  two  divisions  of  about  15  days,  csdled 
9tMiha'  or  Bukla-  -paksha,  and  kruhno'  or  bahtUa-  -paksha,  the  light-  and 
the  dark-  -half,  or  wax  and  wane,  of  the  moon. 
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The  'Yrihaspati-Mdna,'  however,  which  is  derived  from  the  'Surya- 
Siddhdnta/  and  is  followed  throughout  Hindustan  and  Telingana,  makes 
the  months  commence  with  the  full  moon  {phmamd)  preceding  the  last 
conjunction ;  so  that  new-year's  day  always  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
lunar  month  Chait,  and  the  year  begins  with  the  last^a^^,  or  light- 
half  of  that  month.^  " 

The  lunar  months  are  in  all  cases  named  from  the  solar  month  in 
which  the  amdvasyd,  or  '  conjunction '  happens,  so  that  when  two  new 
moons  fall  within  one  solar  month,  (for  example,  on  the  Ist  and  on  the 
30th  days,)  the  name  of  the  corresponding  lunar  month  is  repeated, 
the  year  being  then  intercalary,  or  containing  13  months.  The  two 
months  of  the  same  name  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  adhika  'added,' 
and  nija,  *  proper  *  or  '  ordinary.' 

By  the  '  Surya-Siddh4nta'  system,  the  intercalated  month  takes  its 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  natural  month ;  that  is,  of  the  four  pakahas, 
1,  hadi,  1,  sudi,  2,  hadi,  2,  sttdi, — the  £rst  hadt  and  second  stidi  belong 
to  the  natural  month,  and  the  first  sitdi  and  second  badi  to  the  inter- 
<mlated  month.  The  Tamil  account  makes  the  first  month  of  the  two 
the  intercalated  one. 

It  happens  once  within  each  term  of  160  years,  that  there  is  no 
new  moon  in  some  one  of  the  last  six  lunar  months,  which,  from  the 
sun  being  in  perigee,  as  before  explained,  contain  only  30  and  29  days 
each.  On  these  occasions  the  month  of  that  name  is  expunged ;  but  it 
always  happens  that  two  others  in  the  same  year  are  for  the  opposite 
cause  repeated  in  such  years. 

The  common  intercalary  year  is  called  adhika-samvat-sara :  the 
double  intercalary,  with  its  expunged  month,  kshaya-samvat'Sara. 

The  lunar  month,  whatever  may  be  its  civil  duration,  is  divided 
into  30  tithis,  or  lunar  days,  which  are  subject  to  similar  rules  regarding 
intercalation  and  omission.  When  two  tithis  end  in  the  same  solar  day, 
the  intermediate  one  is  struck  out  of  the  calendar,  and  called  a  hshaya- 
tithi :  when  no  tithi  begins  or  ends  in  a  solar  day,  the  tithi  is  repeated 
on  two  successive  solar  days,  and  the  first  is  called  adhika.  When  a 
tithi  begins  before  or  at  sunrise,  it  belongs  to  the  solar  day  about  to 
begin :  when  after  sunrise,  it  is  coupled  with  the  next  solar  day,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  end  in  the  same  day ;  in  which  case,  it  would  bo  ex- 
punged out  of  the  column  of  tithis,  as  before  explained. 

To  render  this  singular  mode  of  computation  more  perplexing,  al- 
though the  tithis  are  computed  according  to  apparent  time,  yet  they  are 
registered  in  civil  time. 

^  Hence  has  doubtless  arisen  the  yariance  in  the  names  of  the  Tamil  and  Bengal 
months,  the  former  beine  in  name  one  month  behind  the  others :  (See  the  table  of 
their  solar  year,  page  150). 
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It  is  usual,  however,  to  make  account  of  the  days  in  the  semi-lunar 
periods,  by  the  common  civil  reckoning,  beginning  (as  with  the  years^ 
after  the  completion  of  each  diurnal  period ;  thus,  the  day  on  which 
the  full  moon  occurs  is  the  Sudi  14th  or  15th,  and  the  following  day  is 
the  1st  Badi.  It  is  like  our  reckoning  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  zodiac 
(OV  +  10°.  etc.  !•.  +  10*».  etc.),  and  is  evidently  better  adapted  for 
computations  than  where  the  current  day  or  year  is  the  one  expressed 
by  the  figure. 

The  circumstance  of  expunging  a  tithi  happens,  on  an  average,  once 
in  64  days ;  so  that  in  one  year  it  recurs  five  or  six  times.  When  a 
tttht  is  repeated  twice  it  is  called  tridina :  one  tithi  is  equal  to  0.984 
of  a  day,  or  64  tithi8=^6^  days  nearly. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  singular  disposition  of  time,  a 
diagram  of  an  entire  lunar  month  has  been  inserted  in  the  page  con- 
taining the  scale  for  the  comparison  of  the  luni-solar  year,  the  month 
selected  being  the  intercalated,  or  adhika,  Chaitra  of  the  4924th  luni- 
solar  year  of  the  KaU-yug,  (a.d.  1822-3)  a  year  in  which  Davis  had 
ascertained  that  there  would  be  a  kshaya  month,  and  two  intercalaries. 
Warren's  book  contains  the  calendar  for  the  whole  year  in  question. 

To  that  work  we  must  refer  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  its  construction  for  all  cases  that  may  present  themselves, 
wherein  perfect  accuracy  is  requisite.  The  rules  which  we  shall  give 
hereafter  will  be  found  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  result  to  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  corresponding  Hindu  solar  year,  and  to  even  closer 
accordance  with  the  Christian  year,  in  which  the  days  are  not  liable  to 
the  same  variations  inter  86.  The  elements  required  for  working  it  out 
thus  far,  on  the  supposition  of  the  sun  and  moon  both  maintaining  a 
mean  rate  of  motion  in  their  course,  are  few,  and  may  mostly  be  deter- 
mined from  the  tables  in  the  present  epitome.     They  are : 

1.  The  sun's  mean  place  in  the  Hindu  ecliptic,  and  the  skeleton  of 
the  solar  months,  formed  therefrom,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  civil 
and  sidereal  days. 

2.  Also  the  moon's  mean  place  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  found  from 
the  Aharganay  or  sum  of  days  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the 
£ali  yug  to  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  lunar  year :  it  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  epochs  of  the  mean  conjunctions,  during  the  year  in 
question. 

3.  The  Siita-Dinay  or  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  initial  eon- 
junction  falls.  The  two  latter  elements  are  given  for  every  year  of 
the  last  three  centuries  in  the  second  General  Table.  For  periods 
anterior  to  1600,  they  may  be  found  by  adding  the  secular  Aharganas 
for  the  broken  period,  to  the  root  for  the  nearest  epoch,  contained  in  a 
separate  table  (VIII.)  prepared  for  the  purpose,  from  the  data  of  the 
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*  Surya-Siddhanta.'  Taking,  then,  the  scheme  of  the  corresponding 
solar  year,  and  placing  the  two  skeletons  thus  formed,  in  juxtaposition, 
the  eye  will  at  once  tell  what  months  or  days  wiU  become  subject  to 
the  rules  of  kshaya  or  adhika,  'expunging'  or  'duplication' :  an  example 
of  the  process  will  be  given  hereafter,  in  explaining  a  luni-solar  scale 
contrived  for  working  out  the  problem  by  simple  inspection. 

The  place  of  the  sun's  and  moon's  apogee,  the  equinoctial  preces- 
fiion,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  true 
computation  of  the  lunar  days ;  but  this  degree  of  accuracy  is  beyond 
our  present  purpose. 

The  elements  of  the  solar  system  (see  page  1 53),  would  indeed  fur- 
nish even  these  data,  were  it  requisite ;  but  the  several  equations  of 
the  sun's  and  moon's  motions,  and  the  gnomonic  problem  to  convert 
the  determinations,  made  for  Lanka,  to  other  situations  on  the  globe, 
would  caU  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  astronomic  system  of 
the  Brahmans.  Where  an  English  ephemeris  is  accessible,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hindu  lunar  month  may  readily  be  effected  for  any 
given  lunation  from  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  corrected  for  the 
longitude  of  the  place :  it  may  be  remembered,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  first  day  of  every  Hindu  luni-solar  month  falls  on  the  day  following 
the  new  moon ;  and  that  it  precedes  by  two  days  the  initial  ferta 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Muhammadan  lunar  month,  seldom  diverging 
from  this  arrangement  more  than  one  day  on  either  side :  this  is,  of 
course,  without  reference  to  the  names  of  the  months,  as  those  of  the 
Hijra  are  continually  gaining  upon  the  others. 

EEAS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  LTTNT-SOIAB  TEAR. 
EOA  OF  YIKBAhXdITTA. 

The  principal  era  to  which  the  luni-solar  system  is  exclusively 
adapted  is  that  of  Vikramdditya,  called  Samvat,  or  vulgarly  Sumbut. 
The  prince  from  whom  it  was  named  was  of  the  Tuar  dynasty,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  at  Ujjain  (TJjjayinf)  135  years  before  SaHva- 
hana,  the  rival  founder  of  the  S4ka  era,  south  of  the  ^arbada  (]N'armada) 
river.  The  Samvat  era  commenced  when  3044  years  of  the  Kali-yug 
had  expired ;  i.e.  57  years  B.C.,  so  that  if  any  year,  say  4925,  of  the 
KaH-yug  be  proposed,  and  the  last  expired  year  of  Yikramaditya  be 
required,  subtract  3044  therefrom,  and  the  result,  1881,  is  the  year 
sought.  To  convert  Samvat  into  Christian  years,  subtract  57  ;  unless 
they  are  less  than  58,  in  which  case,  deduct  the  amount  from  58,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  date  b.c. 

The  era  of  Yikramdditya  is  in  general  use  throughout  Telingana 
and  Hindustan,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  less  used,  although  known,  in 
Bengal,  Tirhut,  and  Nip41 ;  and,  according  to  Warren,  is  nearly  unknown 
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in  the  peninsula.  The  loni-solar  division  of  the  year,  however,  is 
necessarily  adapted  to  other  eras,  conjunctively  with  the  solar  division, 
hecause  almost  all  the  festivals  and  religious  observances  of  the  Hindus 
and  Buddhists  depend  upon  the  Chandra-mdna  or  lunar  reckoning. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  hardly  said  to  be  any  eras  exclusively  solar, 
although  the  Samvat  is  exclusively  luni-solar. 

THB  BALABHI  AND  SIVA-8INHA  ERAS. 

The  Balabhi  era  is  mentioned  by  Tod  as  occurring  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Somndth,  and  from  its  locality  and  connection  with  the 
Samvat,  it  must  have  been  of  the  same  construction,  merely  dating 
from  a  newly  assumed  epoch,  which  is  shewn  in  the  'Annals  of 
Bajasthan,'  to  correspond  with  375  of  Yikramaditya,  or  318  a.b. 
Balubhi  was  destroyed  in  802  Samvat,  when  it  may  be  presumed  the 
era  was  discontinued. 

A  third  era,  called  the  '  Siva-Sinha  Samvat,'  is  also  noticed  by  the 
same  author  as  having  been  established  by  the  Gohils  in  the  island 
of  Deo:  its  epoch  or  zero  corresponds  with  1169  Yikramaditya 
Samvat  (1112  a.d.) 

The  FasH  (vulgarly,  Fuslee  or  Fualy)  year,  of  Upper  India,  also 
follows  the  Samvat  division,  as  being  the  system  in  vogue  where  it  was 
introduced :  this  will  be  aUuded  to  again  under  the  fourth  head. 


III.— YEARS    NITMBERED    BY   CYCLES. 

EBA   OF   PARASUBAHA. 

This  division  of  time  Warren  states  to  be  used  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  called  Malayala  by  the  natives,  extending  from 
Mangalor,  through  the  provinces  of  Malabar,  Cotiote,  and  Travancore,  to 
Cape  Gomorin.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  prince  who  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  1176  years  b.c,  the  epoch  being  7th  August,  3537  Julian 
Period,  or  1925  Kali-yug.  This  era  is  reckoned  in  cylesof  1000  years. 
The  year  itself  is  solar,  or  rather  sidereal,  and  commences  when  the 
sun  enters  the  sign  Kanyd  (Virgo),  answering  to  the  solar  month  'Asan 
(A'swfna).  The  commencement  of  the  977th  year  of  the  3rd  cycle  con- 
curs with  the  Ist  Aswina  of  1723  Saka,  and  14th  Sept.  a.d.  1800. 

THE  GBAHAPABIVBITTI  CTCLE  OP  NINETY  YEARS. 

The  southern  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  India  use  a  cycle  of 
ninety  years,  which  is  little  known,  according  to  Warren,  in  the  Eamatak. 
This  cycle  was  analyzed  by  the  Portuguese  missionary  Beschi,  while 
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resident  for  forty  years  in  Madura.  The  native  astronomers  there  say 
it  is  constructed  of  the  sum  of  the  products  in  days  of  15  revolutions 
of  Mars,  22  of  Mercury,  11  of  Jupiter,  5  of  Venus,  29  of  Saturn,  and 
1  of  the  Sun. 

The  epoch  of  this  cycle  occurs  on  the  expiration  of  the  3078th  year 
of  the  Xali-yug,  in  24  b.o.  The  years  follow  the  ordinary  solar  or 
sidereal  reckoning.  The  concurrent  cycle  and  year  for  any  European 
year  may  readily  he  found  hy  adding  24  and  dividing  hy  90 :  thus 
1830  A.D.  =  ^^  =20  cycles,  64  years. 

THE  VKIHASPATI-CHAKRA,  OK  *  CYCLE  OP  JUPITEK.' 

The  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  supposed  hy  many  to  he  one  of  the  most 
ancient  modes  of  reckoning  time,  not  only  in  India,  hut  in  Asia  gene- 
rally ;  hut  we  shall  shew  presently,  that  with  regard  to  the  former 
country,  at  least,  it  is  most  prohably  of  comparatively  modem  intro- 
duction. It  has  been,  however,  known  £rom  time  immemorial  in 
China,  where  it  partakes  of  the  same  peculiarity  as  on  the  continent 
of  India,  of  having  separate  names  for  each  year  of  the  cycle;  but  these 
names  are  curiously  compounded  of  two  series  of  twelve  and  five  names 
in  the  Chinese  system,  as  has  been  fully  explained  in  page  1 46,  whereas, 
in  India  the  series  of  single  appellations  continues  through  the  sixty 
years. 

The  origin  of  the  Yrihaspati-Chakra  is  unknown :  it  has  been 
imagined  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chaldean  Sosos,  but,  Warren 
thinks,  without  foundation.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Surya-Siddhdnta,' 
and  other  works,  and  is  constructed  on  astronomical  principles,  although 
its  genuine  application  in  reference  to  Jupiter*  s  revolutions  has  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  south  of  India,  as  well  as  in  China  and 
Tibet ;  and  this  circumstance  will  furnish  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  epoch 
of  its  introduction  into  these  countries ;  but  we  must  first  describe  the 
different  systems  followed. 

There  are  three  rules  for  computing  the  years  of  the  Jovian  cycle : 
1,  that  of  the  '  Surya-Siddhanta,'  followed  in  this  part  of  India;  2,  that 
of  the  '  Jyotistava' ;  3,  that  of  the  Telingas,  followed  in  the  south. 

According  to  the  first,  Jupiter*s  revolutions  being  364,220,000  in  a 
'  Mahd-yug '  (see  the  table  in  page  163)  ;  his  motion  in  one  solar  year 
coincides  very  nearly  with  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  (!■  00®  21'  4").  The 
actual  time,  therefore,  of  the  planet's  passing  through  one  zodiacal  sign 
(which  is  called  a  year  of  Jupiter)  is,  as  30®  21'  04" :  366d.  15g.  31p. :  : 
30® :  36 Id.  2g.  6p.,  the  true  duration  of  the  Chakra  year.  The  differ- 
ence, or  four  days  and  thirteen  gharU  short  of  the  solar  year,  will  in 
eighty-six  years  amount  to  a  whole  year ;  so  that,  to  keep  the  cycle  in 
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accordance  with  the  planet's  heliocentric  motion,  one  year  must  be 

expunged  in  that  period  of  time. 

To  find  the  current  year  of  the  cycle  on  this  principle  for  any  year 

of  the  *  Kali-yug '  (say  the  beginning  of  4870  x.y.)  we  have — 

Aa  432,000  solar  years  to  36,422  revolutions  of  Jupiter,  so  4870  to  410  rer.  7 
signs,  2|o;  the  odd  signs  and  degrees  give  his  longitude,  which  requires  a  small 
correction,  or  bif.  Then  multiplying  410  by  12,  and  dividing  by  60,  we  have  82 
cycles  and  7  years :  the  latter  to  be  counted  always  from  the  27th  of  the  cycle,  or 
Fyiaya,  gives  the  33rd  year,  or  Vikari. 

2nd  Method.  The  *  Jyotistava '  rule  expounds  the  last  year  expired 
of  the  cycle,  setting  out  from  the  Saka  epoch,  and  reckoning  from 
Prahhava,  as  the  first  of  the  cycle.     The  rule  is  as  follows : — 

Note  down  the  $&ka  year  in  two  places.  Multiply  one  of  them  by  22,  and  add 
4291  to  the  product.  Divide  by  1875.^  Add  the  integers  of  the  quotient  to  the  2nd 
number  noted  do¥m,  and  divide  by  60.  The  remainder  will  shew  the  last  year 
expired  from  Prabhava.  The  fraction  left  by  the  divisor,  1875,  may  be  reduced  to 
months  and  days  of  the  current  year. 

Example :  4870  KaU.yng=  1691  §&ka  ^^^^±^  =  22  ^  and  ^-^^  =  28*33^; 
the  fraction  ^  —  ^  months  17^  days  of  the  33rd  current  year,  or  Vikari^  which 
agrees  nearly  with  the  former  account. 

The  effect  of  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is,  that  the 
expunged  year  in  the  'Jyotistava*  reckoning  occurs  thirteen  years 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  '  Surya-Siddhdnta.'  The  second  Oeneral 
Table  follows  the  latter  account,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
consulting  the  chdkra  column. 

This  form  of  the  Vrihaspati-Chakra  prevails  throughout  Bengal,  but 
little  more  than  the  name  is  ever  attended  to. 

3rd  Method.  The  Telinga  rule  takes  no  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Vrihaspati  year,  which  it  identifies  in  duration  with  the 
Chandra-mana,  or  common  luni-solar  account :  thus  it  directs  to 

Divide  the  expired  years  of  the  Kali-yug  by  60,  the  quotient  will  give  the  number 
of  cycles  expired,  and  the  remainder  the  odd  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  Pramathi  the 
ISthoftheChakra. 

Example :  For  the  year  4870  Kali-yug  4870  -+-  60  =  84  cycles,  10  years,  or  Sarva- 
dharl,  the  22nd,  as  expired.     Virodhij  the  23rd,  wiU  bo  the  current  year  sought. 

This  is  the  rule  followed  in  the  peninsula,  and  it  coincides  with  the 
practice  of  Tibet,  as  appears  jfrom  the  following  particulars,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  Gsoma  de  £or6s*s  researches : — 

TIBETAN  XALENDAB. 

In  Tibet  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  employed;    but  as  the  Sanskrit 

1  Multiplying  by  22,  and  dividing  by  1876,  is  equivalent  to  dividing  by  85.227, 
the  period  when  a  year  is  to  be  expunged  by  this  system. 
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Hteratare  was  there  introdaced  at  a  late  period,  this  country  presents 
the  anomaly  of  preserving  two  series  of  denominations  for  the  Chakra 
years:  one  derived  from  the  Chinese  by  exact  translation,  and  the 
other  in  a  similar  manner  copied  from  the  Indian  cycle. 

The  whole  Tibetan  kalendar  is,  indeed,  copied  from  the  Indian ; 
giving  the  solar  and  lunar  days,  the  nakshatras,  yogas,  and  karatMs ;  with 
the  usual  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  The  months  are  divided  into  kar- 
choks  and  ndh-ehoks,  or  bright  and  dark  halves,  etc.  The  astronomical 
year  begins  with  the  vernal  equinox  (sidereal)  on  'the  first  Baisakh, 
but  the  civil  year  commences  differently  in  different  parts  of  Tibet, 
varying  from  December  to  February.  At  Laddkh  it  begins  in  December. 
The  Hors  or  Turks  keep  their  new  year  some  days  after  the  winter 
solstice  in  January;  and  the  people  of  ir,t8ang  at  Lassa  commence 
theirs  with  the  new  moon  of  February.  The  months  have  several 
names  expressive  of  the  seasons,  asterisms,  business  undertaken  in  them, 
etc.,  but  they  are  usually  denominated  numerically ;  first,  second,  etc. 
The  year  is  luni-  solar  with  intercalations. 

The  only  fixed  epoch  in  Tibet  appears  to  be  the  birth  or  death  of 
^kya,  from  which  event  the  almanacks  note  the  years  elapsed ;  some- 
times also  they  note  the  year  from  the  death  of  the  two  great  Lamas  of 
Lassa  and  Teshi-lunpo,  or  their  re-incarnations  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  other  memorable  events. 

The  Tibetans,  in  estimating  their  age,  especially  in  conversation, 
count  by  the  cycle  of  1 2  years  (which  is,  in  fabt,  the  true  cycle  of  Jupiter). 

In  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the  cycle  of  60  years  is  universally 
employed,  in  which  each  year  has  its  distinct  name.  The  cycles  them- 
selves are  not  distinguished  numerically,  but  are  rendered  intelligible 
by  the  mention  of  some  coincident  event  or  remarkable  person  of  the 
period,  a  mode  highly  objectionable  for  remote  dates. 

The  order  of  the  years  agrees  precisely  with  the  Tamil  account  to 
the  present  time,  having  no  expunged  year.  But  the  Tibetans  do  not 
count  from  the  same  fixed  epoch.  Their  authors  on  the  '  Eala-Chakra'  ^ 
system  state  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  cycles  of  60  years  was  in- 
troduced into  India  about  the  year  965  a.d.,  and  that  60  years  after- 
wards it  was  adopted  in  Tibet  (about  1025-6  a.d.)  Their  epoch, 
therefore,  occurs  in  1025  a.d. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  69th  cycle  of  the  *  Surya-Siddh&nta,' 
and  the  15th  cycle  of  the  *  Jyotistava,'  and  the  68th  cycle  of  the 
Telinga  astronomers,  were  all  completed  in  965-6  a.d.,  which  is  not 
much  prior  to  Bentley's  epoch  of  Yaraha  Mihira,  the  supposed  author 
of  the  former  work. 

>  See  a  note  by  M.  Csoma,  on  this  sabiect,  in  the  '  Jonr.  As.  Soc.',  yoI.  ii.  p.  67 ; 
[and  tiie  quotation  from  Albirtini  (Reinaudrs  *  FragmentB  *),  m/rd,  p.  167.] 
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Moreoyer,  the  two  systemB,  starting  from  the  point  thus  aagnmed, 
would  up  to  the  present  period  (on  account  of  the  omitted  years  in  the 
one)  diverge  between  10  and  11  years  £rom  one  another,  which  is 
actually  the  case,  the  year  1834  a.d.  agreeing  with  the  39th  year  of 
the  Bengal  cycle,  and  with  the  28th  of  the  Tamil  and  Tibetan  acoonnt. 

That  the  cycles  did  not  commence  either  with  the  Kali-yug  or  with 
the  Saka  epoch  is  proved  by  the  two  rules  given  above  for  expounding 
their  dates,  which  expressly  state  that  the  odd  years  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  Vijaya  (the  27th)  and  Pramathi  (the  13th)  respectively,  and  not 
from  Prabhava  (the  1st)  as  would  naturally  be  expected. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  theory  of  the 
Vrihaspati-Chakra  was  invented  or  introduced  in  India,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Tibetan  authorities,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  and 
this  might  be  adduced  as  a  confirmation  of  the  date  assigned  by  Bentley 
to  the  '  Sdrya-Siddhanta,'  which  upholds  and  expounds  that  cycle. 

M.  Csoma  states  that  before  the  introduction  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter 
into  Tibet,  frequent  mention  is  made  in  their  books  of  a  period  of  403 
years,  called  nU-hha-gya-Uhoy  a  symbolical  name  for  the  number  403  :  ^ 
and  dates  are  always  expressed  in  it,  as  the  80th,  240tii,  or  any  other 
year  of  this  period :  now  it  is  curious,  as  M.  Csoma  remarks,  that  if  403 
be  deducted  from  1025  A.n.  the  remainder,  622  iL.D.,  exactly  coincides 
with  the  epoch  of  the  Hijra,  leaving  an  impression  that  the  latter  era 
had  been  once  established  there.  The  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
religion  to  the  north  is  ascribed  to  the  Muhammadans  by  the  Tibetan 
authors. 

We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese  names 
of  the  sixty  Chakra  years,  with  an  English  translation  of  the  last  two. 
The  Sanskrit  names  have  also  a  meaning  which  is  precisely  rendered  in 
Tibetan.  But  they  have  no  reference  to  any  precise  objects,  and  axe 
therefore  not  worth  insertion.*  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Indian  series  corresponds  with  the  fourth  of  the  Chinese, 
which  goes  far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  two  cycles ;  for  had 
the  discrepancy  been  owing  to  the  different  modes  of  reckoning  (as  with 
the  '  Surya  Siddh&nta '  and  the  Telinga),  the  diveigence  would  have 
been  at  ti^e  other  end  of  the  scale ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  have  ran 
through  66  years,  which  would  have  occupied  nearly  60  centuries. 


*  See  *  Jour.  Aa.  Soc.,'  toI.  ill.  p.  6  :  Oya-UhOy  *a  lake'=4  :  Jdo,  *void'  =0: 
andm^,  *flre'  =  3. 

*  The  latter  names  are  extracted  from  Warren's  *■  K&la  SankaUta  :*  the  Chinese 
from  Be  Guignes'  *Histoire  des  Huns;'  and  the  Tihetan  firom  M.  Csoma's  forth- 
coming *'  Grammar  of  the  Tihetan  Language/  now  nnder  puhlication. 
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Table  IV. — NamM  and  Numbers  of  the  Vrihaepati-Chakra,  or  60  years' 
Cycle  of  Jupiter y  in  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese, 


Buiskiit  Names. 


Tibetan  tntnilation  of 
Sanskrit  Names. 


nbetan  transla- 
tion of  Chinese 
Names. 


Chinese  Names. 


Meaning  of 
Chinese  names. 


o 

i 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


Prabhava. 

Yibhava. 

Sukla. 

Pramodha. 

Praj&pati. 

Angira. 

Srimokba. 

Bb&y&. 

Yuvfi.. 

Db&t&. 

Iswara. 

Babudanp. 

Pram&tbi. 

Yikrama. 

Brisya. 

Chitiabb&nu 

Sdbb&na. 

T&rana. 

P&rthiTa. 

Vyaya. 

Sairajit. 

SarradOiluri. 

Vir6dbi. 

Vikrita. 

Khara. 

Nandana. 

Vijya. 

Jya. 

Manmatka. 

Durmnkba. 

H6malamTa. 

Yilamva. 

Vikiri. 

Sanrari. 

Plava. 

Subbakrit. 

Sobbana. 

Krodbi. 

Visw&yasa. 

Par&bbaYa. 

Plavanffa. 

Kllaka. 

Saumya. 

S&db&rana. 

Yirodbakrit 

Paridb&yi. 

Pram&di. 

Ananda. 

R&ksbasa. 

Anala. 

Pingala. 

£&layukta. 

Sidbarti. 

Randra. 

Durmati. 

Dundubbi. 

Badir6dff&ri. 

Rakt&ksba. 

Krodbana. 

Ksbaya^ 


Rab-byung. 

r  Nam-Hbyung. 

Dkar-po. 

Rab-myos. 

Sky68-Ddag. 

Angira. 

Dpal-Qdong. 

Dnos-po. 

Na-tsbod-ldan. 

Hdsin-by6d. 

Dvang-p'byug. 

Hbra-maDg-po. 

Myos-Idan. 

r  Nam-Qnon. 

K'byu-Mcb'bog. 

Sna-ts'bogs. 

Nyi-ma. 

Nyi-Sgiol-by6d. 

Sa-skyong. 

Mi-zad. 

thams-cbad-Hdnl. 

Kun-Hdsin. 

Hgal-ya. 

rNam-rgyal. 

Pong-bu. 

Dgab-ya. 

rNam-Hgynr. 

rOyal-ya. 

Myos-by6d. 

Qdong-nan. 

^^r-Hp'byang. 

rNam-Hp'byang. 

Sjfyur-by6d. 

fom-ldaii. 

Hp'bar-ya. 

De6-by6d. 

Md86s-by6d. 

K'bro-mo. 

Sna  ts'bogs-Dyyig 

Zil-Qnon. 

Spr^bu. 

P*bur-bu. 

Zbi-ya. 

t'bun-mong. 

Hgal-by|d. 

Tongs-Hdsin. 

Bag-med. 

Kun-Dgab. 

Srin-bu. 

Me. 

Dmar-Ser-cban. 

Dus-ky&-pbo-nyi. 

Don-grub. 

Drag-po. 

b  Lo-nan. 

rna-cb'b6n. 

K'brag-Skyng. 

Mig-Dmar. 

Khro-yo. 

Zad-pa.  


M6-yos. 

Sa-Ubnig. 

Sa-Sbrul. 

Cbag8-r  Ta. 

lCh^;8-lag. 

Cb'hu-8pr6. 

Ch'bu-bya. 

Sbing-k'byi. 

Sbing-Pbag. 

M6-byi. 

M6-gLang. 

Sa-Stag. 

Sa-yoB. 

ICbags-Hbnig. 

ICbagB-Sbrol. 

Ch'bu-rTa. 

Cb'bu-lug. 

Sbing-spr6. 

Sbing-bya. 

Mi-K'byi. 

M6.Pbag. 

Sa-byi. 

Sa-gLang. 

ICbags-Stag. 

Cb'ba-Ubmg. 

Cb'bn-Sbrul. 

Sbing-rTa. 

Sbinf-lag. 

M6-Spr6. 

M6-bya. 

Sa-Ehyi. 

Sa-Fbiff. 

1  Cbags-Dyi. 

ICbags-gLang. 

Cb'bu-Stag. 

Cb*bu-yo8. 

Sbing-Hbmg. 

Sbing-Sbrol. 

H6^a. 

M6'.LTig 

Sa-Spi4. 

Sa-bya. 

ICbags-Ebyi. 

ICbags-Pbag. 

Cb'hu-byi. 

Cb'bu-gLang. 

Sbing-Stag. 

Sbing-yo6. 

M^brug. 

M6.Sbrul. 

Sa-rTa. 

Sa-lug. 

10bagB-Spr6. 

ICbags-bya. 

Cb'bu-Khyi. 

Cb'bu-Pbag. 

Sbing-byi. 

Sbing-gLang. 

M6-St^. 


Ting-mao. 

You-cbin. 

Kise. 

Keng-on. 

Sin-ouei. 

Gin-cbin. 

Kuei-yeou. 

Kia-6U. 

Ybai. 

Ping-tse. 

Ting-tcbeou. 

You-yn. 

Ki-mao. 

Eeng-cbin. 

Sin-Be. 

Gin-ou. 

Kuei-ouei. 

Kia-cbin. 

Y-yeou. 

Ping-sa. 

Ting-bai. 

You-tse. 

Ki-tcbeou. 

Keng-yn. 

Sin-mao. 

Gin-cbin. 

Kuei-se. 

Kia-ou. 

Y-ouci. 

Ping-cbin. 

Ting-yeou. 

You-«u. 

Ei-bai« 

Keng^tso. 

Sing-tcbeou. 

Gin-yn. 

Enei-mao. 

Kia-cbin. 

Y-se. 

Ping-on. 

Ting-oucL 

You-obin. 

Ki-yeou. 

Keng-sn. 

Sin-baL 

Gin-tse. 

Kttis-tcbeou. 

Kia-yn. 

Y-mao.  ^ 

Ping-cbin. 

Ting-se. 

You-oa. 

Ei-onei. 

Eeng-cbin. 

Sin-yeou. 

Gin-su. 

Enei-bai. 

Eia-tse. 

Y-tobeon. 

Ping-in. 


Fire-hare. 

Eartb-dragon. 

Earth-seipent 

Iron-borse. 

Iron-sbeep. 

Water-ape. 

Water-bird. 

Wood-dog. 

Wood-bog. 

Fire-mouBe. 

Fire-ox. 

Eartb-tiger. 

Eartb-bare. 

Iron-dragon. 

Iron-serpent. 

Water-borse. 

Water-sbeep. 

Wood-ape. 

Wood-bird, 

Fire-dog. 

Fire-bog. 

Eartb-mouse. 

Earth-ox. 

Iron-tiger. 

Iron-ape. 

Water-dragon. 

Water-serpent. 

Wood-boree. 

Wood-sheep. 

Fire-ape. 

Fire-bird. 

Earth-dog. 

Earth-bog. 

Iron-mouse. 

Iron-ox. 

Water-tiger 

Water-hare. 

Wood-dragon. 

Wood-seipent. 

Fire-horse. 

Fire-sheep. 

Eartl^-ape. 

Earth-bird. 

Iron-dog. 

Iron-hog. 

Water-moose. 

Water-ox. 

Wood-tiger. 

Wood-hare. 

Fire-dragon. 

Fire-serpent. 

Earth-horse. 

Earth-sheep. 

Iron-ape. 

Iron-bird. 

Water-dog. 

Water-bog. 

Wood-monse. 

Wood-ox. 

Fire-tiger. 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
6o 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
1 
2 
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ERA.  OF  BUDDHA. 


USED  IN   CETLON,    AYA,    TISQU,    SIAH,    ETC. 

The  determination  of  the  epoch  of  Buddha,  Gotama  or  Sakya,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  learned  Orientalists,  and  although  there 
remain  some  discrepancies  in  the  results  arrived  at,  most  of  tiieae  may 
he  explained  and  reconciled  hy  assuming  that  several  individuals  of  the 
same  character  have  existed  at  different  epochs,  or  that  the  system  of 
Buddhism  has  heen  at  these  times  revived  or  re-organized. 

Omitting  all  mention  of  the  earliest  Buddhas,  such  as  the  one  who 
figures  at  the  head  of  the  lunar  race  of  Hindu  mythology,  it  may  be 
advanced  with  tolcrahle  confidence  that  the  two  latest  of  the  epochs 
attributed  to  this  personage  are  founded  on  actual  events,  from  the  near 
coincidence  which  may  be  observed  in  the  statements  of  distant  nations 
regarding  them.  A  critical  notice  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Wilson^ 
appeared  in  the  'Oriental  Magazine'  for  1825,  which  furnishes  the 
following  data  for  the  epoch  of,  what  may  be  called,  the  Elder 
Buddha. 

According  to  Podmakarpo,  a  Lama  of  Bhutan,  who  wrote  in  the  16th  century  b-c. 

(made  known  by  M.  Csoma  de  Koros) 1068 

By  Kalhana  Pandit,  author  of  the  history  of  S[a8hmir 1332 

„  Ab6*l-Fazl,  probably  following  the  last   1366 

„  A  couplet  from  Chinese  historians 1036 

„  De  Guignes*  Researches 1027 

„  Giorgi,  (period  of  Buddha's  death)   969 

„BaiUy  1081 

„  Sir  William  Jones  1027 

„  Bentley,  one  occasion,  1081 ;  on  another 1004 

„  Jaehrig,  from  a  Mongol  Chronology,  published  by  Pallas 991 

„  Japanese  Encyclopaedia,  birth  of  Buddha 1027 

„               „             his  death 960 

„  Matonan-lin,  a  Chinese  historian  of  the  12th  century 1027 

„  M.  Klaproth  himself,  concurring  with  Sir  WiUiam  Jones 1027 

M.  R6musat  dates  the  death  in 970 

The  era  adbpted  at  Lassa,  and  founded  on  the  average  of  nine  of  the  dates 

quoted  by  Padmakarpo,  who  himself  however  rejects  them 835 

The  majority  of  these  quotatious  concur  in  fixing  the  period  of  the 
existence  of  a  Buddha  about  1000  years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  not,  however,  believed  that  any  chronological  era  is  founded  upon 
this  period :  and  if  derived  from  book  authorities,  or  tradition,  the 
same  would  have  travelled  wherever  the  religion  spread. 

There  is  an  equally  extensive  and  consistent  series  bearing  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  Second  Buddha  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ ; 
indeed  most  of  the  eras  noted  are  evidently  identical  in  origin  and  con- 
current  in  date  to  the  present  time. 
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The  Burmese  epoch  of  Gotama's  death,  aa  given  by  Grawfiird  from  a  native     b.o. 
chronological  table   644  * 

The  Singhalese  epoch  of  Buddha's  death,  and  commencement  of  their  era,  on 
the  landing  of  Yijaya,  according  to  Tumour  ('  Ceylon  Almanac*  for  1834)    543 

The  Siamese  epoch,  (*  Oriental  Magazine,'  1825) 544 

(The  religion  of  Buddha  was  introduced  in  Siam  in  529  b.c.,  according  to 
Finlayson.) 

The  nirvdna  of  $&kya,  according  to  the  R&j-guru  of  Asam,  occurred  in  the 
18th  year  of  Ajata  Satru,  and  196  ^  years  before  Chandragupta,  the  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  which  may  agree  thus,  348  +  196  =  544 

This  date  may  further  be  reconciled  with  the  other  three  dates 

quoted  by  Wilson  in  conjunction  with  them;  namely,'  b.g. 

The  Singhalese 619 

ThePeguan 688 

And  the  Chinese  cited  by  Klaproth 638 

by  referring  these  latter  periods  to  the  birth,  and  to  the  ministry  or 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Sakya ;  for  by  the  Burmese  calendar 
the  first  of  these  events  happened  in  the  year  628  b.c,  and  the  latter 
608-9.  There  is  a  constant  difference  of  10  years  throughout  the  early 
series  of  the  latter  chronicle,  which  also  places  the  mrvdna  of  Gotama 
in  the  8th  year  of  Ajatasat  {Ajata-satru),  instead  of  the  18th,  as  above 
given :  by  adding,  then,  a  correction  of  ten  years,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  originated,  the  Burmese  dates  will  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  Pegu  and  Ceylon ;  and  they  are  thus  brought  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  eras  of  all  the  countries  which 
received  their  religion  from  Ceylon,  or  through  the  latter  from  central 
India/ 

JAIN  BBAS. 

The  Jains  in  some  parts  of  India  are  stated  to  follow  the  era  of 
their  last  Jina,  Mah&vira,  whom  they  make  to  be  the  preceptor  of 


^  The  '  Oriental  Magazine'  makes  this  date  546,  but  the  authority  in  the  text 
Ib  moet  to  be  relied  on.  According  to  the  inyariable  rule  of  Eastern  chronologists 
the  year  ia  not  numbered  until  after  its  completion.  Thus  an  inscriptioif  or  document 
is  always  dated  '  so  many  years  being  expired  after  the  death  of  Gotama :'  and  thus 
the  year  1  of  the  Burmese  sacred  era  corresponds  with  the  second  current  year  or 
643  B.C.  while  the  epoch,  or  nirvHna  of  $&kya  happened  in  544. 

>  162  years  by  the  Burmese  table  in  Crawfura. 

'  [  The  proof  of  this  sheet  has  been  submitted  to  Prof.  Wilson,  who  intimates  to 
me  that  there  are  no  new  data  of  sufficiently  positive  bearing  on  this  question  to 
justify  any  alteration  or  emendation  of  Prinsep's  original  text.  Bumouf  seems  to 
place  the  event  in  543  b.c. — *  Le  Lotus  dc  la  bonne  Ix>i/  p.  487. J 

^  The  *  Journal  Asiatique/  for  November,  1833,  contains  a  chronological  table  of 
the  events  of  Buddha's  life,  derived  entirely  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities, 
which  makes  it  very  evident  that  the  Fo  or  Buddha  of  1027  b.c.  is  the  same  identical 

Sersonage  as  the  one  who  died  544  b.c.  As  far  as  real  chronology  is  concerned  the  recent 
ate  is  alone  in  use;  but  the  more  ancient  date  seems  to  be  supported  by  some 
panages  in  the  Sanskrit  original  text. 
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Qotama,  and  place  a  few  years  anterior  to  him,  in  the  Tear  5M  b.c, 
and  512  before  Yikramdditya.  None  of  the  Jain  insGriptions  found  in 
South  Bihdr  or  elsewhere,  however,  shew  any  trace  of  an  excIusiTe 
chronology,  while  they  invariably  bear  the  common  Samvat  date  of 
Yikramdditya.  One  inscription  on  a  brass  image  found  on  digging-  a 
tank  at  Baghelpur,  is  dated  '  after  Farsa  925/  ^  which  Dr.  B.  Hamilton 
interprets  '  after  F&rswandtha,  the  twenty-third  teacher  of  the  Jain 
religion,  and  consequently  somewhat  anterior  to  Hahavlra,  who  was 
the  twenty-fourth ; '  but  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  of  these  vag^oe 
epochs. 

BT7SKBSS  BBA8. 

Other  eras  prevail  in  the  Burmese  country,  which  are  more  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  business  of  life,  while  the  sacred  era  is  kept  up 
in  CK^esiastical  documents.    The  Prome  epoch  was  established  by  king^ 
Samandri,  and  its  first  year  corresponds  with  623  of  the  sacred  epoeli, 
or  79  A.D.    It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  S^ka  era  of  Saliv&bana. 
The  present  Yulgar  epoch  used  throughout  Ava  was  established  by 
Puppa-chan-ra-han ;  the  first  year  agreeing  with  639  a.d.  or  1183  B. 
sacred  era.    The  division  of  months  accords  with  the  luni-solar  system 
of  the  Hindus  in  every  respect,  the  year  beginning  as  usual  with  the 
new  moon  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra.    To  reduce  the  Burmese  vulgar 
year  into  the  Christian,  add  638.    Por  the  Prome  era  the  number  78 
must  be  used  for  the  like  purpose.     They  have  also  another  sacred  era, 
called  the  Grand  Epoch,  said  to  have  been  established  by  An-ja^na  the 
grandfather  of  GK>tama :  the  first  year  corresponds  with  691  b.c. 


KEWAS  £KA   07   NIPAL. 


Besides  the  Saka  and  Samvat  eras  introduced  by  the  Gbrkha 
dynasty  into  Nipdl,  there  is  still  in  use  among  this  people  a  former  era, 
called  the  Newar,  firom  the  name  of  the  ancient  dominant,  or  aboriginal, 
tribe  of  the  valley.  Dr.  Bromley  informs  us  that  the  origin  of  this 
era  is  not  known,  though  many  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  fieibnloiia 
stories.  The  New&r  year  commences  in  the  month  of  October,  the  year 
951  terminating  in  1831  a.d.  Its  epoch  concurs  therefore  with  the 
month  of  October,  870  a.d.,  which  number  must  be  retrenched  fh)m  a 
Newar  date  to  have  the  corresponding  Christian  year. 

[In  concluding  Prinsep's  notices  of  Local  Eras,  I  extract  from  the 
work  of  Albirdnl  some  further  details  in  reference  to  Indian  cycles^  to 


1  ( 


Trans.  Roy,  As.  Soc/,  vol,  i.  527. 
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complete  the  quotationB  previously  given  in  reference  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Onptas;  inserted  at  p.  268,  voL  i.] 

'  Toutes  oes  ^res  pr^ntent  dee  nombres  considerables  remontent  k  xme  antiquity 
recul^,  et  leurs  amines  d^passent  les  nombres  cent  mille  et  an  deU.  Ces  nombres  ont 
embarrass^  les  astronomes  dans  leurs  calcnls,  et,  it  pins  forte  raison,  le  commun  de^ 
hommes.  Nona  aliens  donner  nne  idee  ezacte  de  ces  ^res,  et  nons  rappoiterons  nos 
calcnls  &  I'ann^e  des  Indiens,  dont  la  pins  grande  partie  correspond  k  Tan  400  de  Y  ht€ 
de  Tizderdjed.  Cette  ^poqne  s'exprinie  par  nn  nombre  rond  et  n'est  embarrass^e  ni  de^ 
dizaiaes  ni  d'nnit^.  Cet  avantage  Ini  est  particnlier  et  la  distingue  de  toutes  les  antrea 
ann^es. 

'  De  pins,  elle  a  4ti6  rendne  k  jamais  o^^bre  par  la  chute  du  plus  fort  boulevard 
de  rislamisme  et  la  mort  de  TilluiBtre  sulthan  Mahmoud,  lion  dn  monde  et  le  ph^no- 
m^e  du  temps :  Bieu  lui  ^Eusse  nus^ricorde  I  £n  effet,  Mahmoud  ezpira  moins  d'un 
an  avant  cette  6poque. 

'  Le  iondhi  des  Indiens  pr^cMe  le  nourouz  (premier  jour  de  I'ann^)  des  Perses 
de  douze  jours,  et  il  fut  post^eur  de  diz  mois  Persans  complets  h.  la  nouyelle  de  la  mort 
du  solthan.    .    . 

'  Toutes  oes  dres  printout  des  nombres  considerables  et  remontent  k  une  ^poque 
recul^ ;  yoiOk  pourquoi  on  a  renono^  k  en  faire  usage.  On  emploie  ordinairement 
les  ^res  de  Sri-Harscha,  de  Vikramaditya,  de  Saca,  de  Ballaba  et  des  Grouptas. 

'  Les  Indiens  croient  que  Sri-Harscba  faisait  fouiller  la  terre  et  cherchait  ce  qui 
pouvait  se  trouyer  dans  le  sol,  en  fait  d'anciens  tr^rs  et  de  richesses  enfouies ;  U 
faisait  enlever  oes  richesses  et  pouvait,  par  ce  moyen,  s'abstenir  de  fouler  ses  sujets. 
Son  hr^  est  mise  en  usage  h.  Mahourah  et  dans  la  proTince  de  Ganoge.  J'ai  ent^du 
dire  h,  un  homme  du  pays  que,  de  cette  ^re  k  celle  de  Yikramaditya,  on  comptait  quatre 
cents  ans ;  mais  j'ai  yu,  dans  I'almanach  de  Oachemire,  cette  ^re  recul^  apr^  celle 
de  Yikramaditya  de  664  ans.  II  m'est  done  venu  des  doutes  que  je  n'ai  pas  trourtf 
moyen  de  r^soudre^ 

'  L'  ^re  de  Yikramaditya  est  employ^  dans  les  provinces  m^ridionales  et  ooddentales 
de  rinde.  On  pose  342,  qu'on  multiplie  par  3,  ce  qui  fait  1026 ;  on  ajoute  au  produit 
ce  qui  s'est  ^coul^  du  schadabda,  mot  par  lequel  on  d^signe  le  samvatsara  sexagesimal. 
Yoil&  ce  qu'on  entend  par  T^re  de  Yikramaditya.  J'ai  vu  le  mot  schadabda  cit£  dans  le 
hvre  du  SorotuhUf  compost  par  Mahadeva  I^andaryna.  Le  proo^d^  qu'on  emploie 
d'abord  est  incommode.  Si  on  commen^ait  par  poser  le  nombre  1026  au  lieu  de 
marquer  sans  aucun  motif  342, 1' operation  serait  plus  simple :  car  admettons  le  i^sultat, 
maintenant  qu'on  en  est  au  premier  samvatsara,  conmient  fera-t-on  lorsque  les  samvat- 
sara, se  multipUeront.^ 

'  L'  bre  de  Saca,  nomm^  par  les  Indiens  Sacakala,  est  post^rieure  &  celle  de  Yikra- 
maditya de  135  ans.  Saca  ^  le  nom  d*un  prince  qui  a  regn^  sur  les  contr^es  situ^ea 
entre  Tlndus  et  la  mer.  Sa  residence  <tait  plac^e  au  centre  de  I'empire,  dans  la 
oontr^  nomm^  Aryavartha.  Les  Indiens  le  font  naitre  dans  une  classe  autre  que 
oelle  des  Sakya ;  quelques-uns  pr^tendent  qu'il  ^tait  Soudra  et  originaire  de  la  vOle 
de  Mansoura.  D  y  en  a  m^me  qui  disent  qu'il  n'^tait  pas  de  la  race  indienne,  et 
qu*il  tirait  son  origine  de  regions  occidentales.  lies  peuples  eurent  beauooup  k  souflrir 
de  son  despotisme,  jusqu*^  ce  qu*il  leur  vint  du  secours  de  F  Orient.  Yikramaditya 
marcha  contre  lui,  mit  son  arm^e  en  d^route  et  le  tua  sur  le  territmre  de  Koiour, 

>  n  me  semble  r^sulter  de  Tensemble  du  passage,  que  le  cycle  sexagesimal^  non- 
seulement  etait  propre  k  une  oertaine  partie  derln£,  mais  qu'il  6tait  d'une  institution 
r^cente.  Le  calcul  pr^sent^  par  Albyronny  me  fut  eroirerqu'il  oommen^a  senlemest 
Van  959  de  notre  dre. — Mmnwd. 
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mta6  entre  Moultan  et  le  chdteau  de  Louny.  Cette  ^poqne  dennt  c^Ufare,  k 
de  la  joie  que  les  peuples  ressentirent  de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choiBit  poor  ^re, 
principalement  chez  les  astronomes.  B'uii  autre  cdtd,  Yikramaditya  reqnt  le  tiUne  de 
Sri,  k  came  de  rhonneur  qu'il  s'^tait  acquis.  Du  reste,  rintervalle  qizi  s'est  ^oo«il^ 
entre  V  ^  de  Yikramaditya  et  la  mort  de  Saca^  proure  que  le  yainqueur,  n'^tait  pas 
le  ofl^bre  Yikramaditya,  mais  un  autre  prince  du  m^e  nom.  [Here  follows  the 
passage  quoted  in  original  Arabic,  and  in  the  French  and  English  Tersions,  pp.  269, 
271,  vol.  i. ;  and  the  consecutiye  extract  is  complete  at  p.  269,  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  sentence,  which  comes  in  after  '241  de  1'^  de  Saca.']  L'^re  des 
astronomes  commence  I'an  687  de  1'  dre  de  Saca.  C'est  k  cette  ^re  qu'ont  ^te  rap- 
port^es  les  tables  Kanda  Kh&taca,  de  Brahmagupta.  Cet  ouvrage  porte  chez  nous  k 
titre  de  Areand*  [To  this  succeeds  the  sentence  ' D*apr^s  oela,'  etc. ;  and  AlbirteC, 
after  stating  his  further  difficulties  in  the  reconcilement  of  discrepancies,  and  the 
local  diyergencies  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  concludes  with  the  passage  giTen. 
in  §xtemo  at  the  foot  of  p.  269.] 

lY.— ERAS  DERIYED  FROM  THE  HURA, 

PASLI   OB  HAHTEST  TEABS. 

We  have  alluded  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  one  or  two  eras  following 
the  solar  and  luni-solar  systems,  which  were  nevertheless  derived  from 
the  Muhammadan  year.  They  are  1,  the  Beng&li  san;  2,  the  Yilayatf 
(vidgb,  Yilaity)  or  Umly  year  of  Orissa ;  3,  the  FasU  (vulgb,  Fualy) 
year  of  the  Upper  Provinces ;  4,  the  Fasli  year  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  all  of  these  have  hitherto  heen  enveloped 
in  some  ohscurity.  Warren  was  unacquainted  with  the  first  three, 
except  by  imperfect  information  obtained  fi:x)m  Calcutta.  He  might, 
however,  have  discovered  at  once  their  character,  had  he  known  the 
custom  followed  in  this  presidency  of  inserting  the  concurrent  dates  of 
all  these  eras  at  the  head  of  every  regulation  enacted  by  Government. 

The  Persian  almanac  of  the  Sadr  Diwdnf  'Adalal^  from  the  year 
1764,  inclusive,  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  lieid,  the  Registrar  of  that 
coui*t,  for  the  use  of  civil  officers  in  reducing  the  dates  of  native  docu- 
ments. These  tables  have  proved  very  useful  in  comparing  and  proving 
the  scales  introduced  into  the  present  work,  for  facilitating  the  same 
operation. 

Harington's  Analysis  of  the  Land  Eevenue  Eegulations,  contains  in 
a  foot  note  (p.  176)  the  best  explanation  of  the  FasU  or  'harvest' 
years,  tracing  their  origin  to  the  year  of  Akbar's  accession  to  the 
throne,  or  the  2nd  Rabi-ul-s4ni,  a.h.  963  (14th  February,  1556)  :  'A 
solar  year  for  financial  and  other  civil  transactions  was  l^en  engrafted 
upon  the  current  lunar  year  of  the  Hijra,  or  subsequently  adjusted  to 
the  first  year  of  Akbar's  reign.*  It  has  been  by  some  supposed  that 
the  Bengali  san  was  established  by  Husain  Sh4h,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Bengal,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  Persian  manuscript,  in  posses^ 
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fidon  of  a  natiye  gentleman  at  SenireB,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 

the  kind  inquiries  of  Capt.  Thoresby,  Secretary  of  the  Benares  Sanskrit 

College,  sets  the  matter  in  a  very  clear  Hgbt,  and  entirely  confirms  Mr. 

Harington's  statements : — 

'  From  the  time  of  Amir  Timdr,  until  the  reign  of  Jal&l-ud-din  Muhammad 
Akbar,  there  vere  three  eras  in  lue,  yiz.,  the  Hijra,  the  Turki,  and  the  Jal&li.  The 
Turki  era  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  computed  in  cycles  of 
twelve  solar  years  each.  In  the  month  Muharram  of  a.h.  1138,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-flye  cycles  had  elapsed,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  following  cycle  was  in  pro- 
gress. Each  year  begins  with  the  new  moon  of  the  month  J6th  of  the  Hind(!i 
calendar,  and  the  months  are  lunar.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  an  additional  month  is  introduced  to  balance  the  computations  by  solar  years 
and  lunar  months. 

<  The  Jalldi  period  is  dated  from  the  5th  of  the  month  Sh&b&n  in  the  year  468 
Hijra,  under  the  reign  of  Jal&l-ud-din  Toghlak  Sh&h,  Ibn-i  Alap  Arsulan  Saljukl. 
The  year  begins  with  the  Nauroz,  or  the  day  that  the  sun  enters  the  zodiacal  sign 
Aries.  There  are  thirty  days  allotted  to  each  month,  and  five  supplemental  days  are 
added  to  the  twelfth  month,  to  which  at  the  expiration  of  every  fourth  year  a  sixth 
day  is  superadded. 

<  As  the  annual  method  of  computation  in  the  Turki  era  accorded  with  that 
observed  by  the  Hindus  in  reckoning  the  years  of  the  Samvat,  it  was  generally  used 
in  the  preparation  of  records  and  accounts,  etc.,  but  after  the  Emperor  Akbar  had 
extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  and  a  portion  of  the  Dakhan, 
there  were  several  modes  of  computing  time  prevalent  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
empire :  as  the  Samvat,  with  its  lunar  months  and  solar  years ;  the  Bengali  era,  in 
which  the  year  began  with  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinoctial  point,  and 
the  months  were  regulated  by  his  passage  through  the  twelve  sig^  of  the  zodiac ; 
and  the  Dakhani  era,  which  comprehended  lunar  months,  and  a  lunar  year  beginning 
on  the  12th  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Bh&don.  These  differences  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity  to  the  accountants  and  other  public  officers :  at  length  some 
of  them  drew  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  subject,  who,  after  deliberating 
with  his  ministers,  desired  that  the  three  foregoing  eras  should  be  made  to  agree  with 
the  year  of  the  Hijra  964,  (963  ?)  and  that  appropriate  names  should  be  given  to 
them.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  that  the  Samvat  in  Upper  Hind^st&n  should  be 
named  Fa^ll,  and  should  commence  with  the  month  Afwlna  (Eunwar),  in  which  the 
collection  of  land-tax  for  the  following  seasons  is  first  made.  The  era  introduced 
into  Bengal  was  denominated  Sar^i  Bengdla^  and  the  year  was  continued  there,  in  the 
period  of  its  commencement,  on  the  sun  entering  Aries,  as  heretofore.  This  was 
likewise  the  case  in  the  Dakhan,  where  the  new  era  was  called  VQ&yati,  because  it 
was  received  from  the  Yil&yat  of  Hind6st&D,  and  the  annual  revolution  continued  to 
be  dated  on  the  12th  Bh&don.  These  three  eras  therefore  owe  their  origin  to  the  fiat 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  they  are  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Muhammadan 
epoch,  but  the  annual  revolutions  accord  with  those  of  the  eras  which  they 
superseded.' 

Thus  the  object  of  Akbar  was  merely  to  equalize  the  name  or 
numher  of  the  year  all  over  his  vast  empire,  without  interfering  with 
the  modes  of  subdivision  practised  in  different  localities:  and  this 
explanation  will  materially  simplify  the  understanding  of  the  subject 
of  the  four  harvest  years. 
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The  Bengali  san,  the  Yiliyati  Ban,  and  the  Tamil  Fa^li  year, 
he  always  considered  identical  in  character  with  the  8aka  solar 
while  the  Faalf  of  the  western  proyinces  may  in  like  manner  be  claiwrwl 
with  the  luni-solar  Samvat  there  current. 

The  reason  of  a  year's  variation  in  the  denomination  of  the  Bengali 
san  will  at  once  be  seen  on  comparing  the  commencement  of  each. 

The  Hijra  year  963  began  on  the  26th  NoYember,  1555,  ir.8. 

The  concurrent  Fasif  year,  963,  began  on  the  1st  of  the  /toMr 
month  A'san  (iiswfna),  which  fell  on  the  10th  September,  1555. 

Th  Yil4yati  year  963,  on  the  Ist  of  the  solar  month  Jfsaa,  which 
occurred  on  the  8th  September,  1555* 

But  the  Beng&li  san  963,  began  on  the  1st  Baisakh  idling  within 
the  same  Hijra  year,  which  was  necessarily  that  of  the  11th  April, 
1556. 

The  number  592  must  be  added  to  convert  the  two  first  eras  into 
Christian  account,  if  leas  than  four  of  their  months  have  transpired, 
and  593  years,  if  more;  also  593  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
Bengali  san,  and  594  for  the  rest 

FABLI  SKA   OF  THE  DAXHAN. 

The  Faslf  year  of  the  Peninsula,  however,  differs  two  years  from  the 
preceding,  being  apparently  in  advance  of  them.  This  can  only  be 
caused  by  its  having  branched  off  from  the  Hijra  as  a  parent  stock  at 
a  later  period. 

The  year  1240  of  this  Paslf  begins  in  July,  1831,  or  in  the  second 
month  of  1247  Hijra.  The  difference  is  seven  years,  which  con- 
verted into  days,  and  divided  by  11,  the  constant  acceleration  of  the 
lunar  year  per  annum,  gives  a  period  of  about  230  years  back  for 
the  epoch  sought.  But  as  the  FasH  only  drops  behind,  one  year  in  33, 
a  latitude  to  that  extent  may  be  allowed  in  fixing  the  epoch  of  its 
foundation.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  Grant  Buff's  'History  of  the 
Marhattas,'  that  this  Dakhanf  era  owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jahan,  who,  after  bringing  his  wars  in  Mah4rashtra  to  a  close  in  1636, 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  country,  and  introduce  the  revenue  system  of 
Tudor  Mul,  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  Along 
with  the  survey  and  assessment  naturally  came  the  'revenue  year/ 
which,  commencing  as  usual  with  the  current  Hijra  year  of  the  time, 
has  now  diverged  from  it  seven  years,  as  above-mentioned. 

The  constant  for  converting  this  era  into  Christian  years  is  +  590. 
The  year  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sidereal,  but  the  Madras  Government  has 
now  fixed  its  commencement  to  the  12th  July.  Its  subdivisions  an 
however,  Httle  attended  to,  the  sole  purpose  of  its  application  being  in 
revenue  matters. 


/     ' 
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THB   TABIKH    ILIHI,    OB  EBA   OF  AEBAB. 

This  era  was  established  hj  the  Emperor  Akbar,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  (a.h.  992,  a.d.  1584,)  many  years  after  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  Fasli  era,  as  Abli'1-Fazl  says,  *  in  order  to  remove  the  per- 
plexity that  a  variety  of  dates  unavoidably  occasions.  He  disliked  the 
word  Hijra,  '  flight,'  but  was  at  first  apprehensive  of  offending  ignorant 
men,  who  superstitiously  imagined  that  this  era  and  the  Muhammadan 
faith  were  inseparable.  Amfr  Eatteh  TJl-ldh  Shfrdzi  corrected  the 
calendar  from  the  tables  of  TTlugh  Beg,  making  this  era  to  begin  with 
his  majesty's  reign.  The  days  and  months  are  both  natural  solar, 
without  any  intercalations.  The  names  of  the  months  and  days  cor- 
respond with  the '  ancient  Persian  (see  page  148).  The  months  have 
from  29  to  30  days  each.  There  are  no  weeks,  the  whole  30  days 
being  distinguished  by  different  names;  and  in  those  months  which 
have  32  days,  the  two  last  are  named  ran  o  shab  (day  and  night),  and 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  are  called  first  and  second.' 

The  epoch  of  the  IMhi  era  consequently  falls  on  Friday  the  5th 
Babi-ul-sdnf,  a.h.  963,  corresponding  with  the  19th  February,  1556, 
N.s.  which  number  must  be  added  to  bring  its  dates  into  Christian 
account.  It  is  used  on  inscriptions,  coins,  and  records  of  Jahangfr's 
and  the  following  reigns,  but  generally  coupled  with  the  Hijra  date. 

THE   SHAHUB   (VULGO,    SHITHOOB)   OB  SOOB  EBA   OF  MAHABASHTBA. 

There  is  another  era  of  Muhammadan  origin  still  employed  by  the 
If  ardthas  of  the  west,  entitled  the  Shahur  or  Soor-san,  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  word  shahiir,  (plural  of  shdhr,  'month,')  and  literally 
meaning  the  '  year  of  months/  An  account  is  given  of  this  era  in 
Capt.  Jervis's  '  Beport  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  southern 
Konkan.'  That  officer  affirms  on  some  Hindii  aathority  that  it  was 
introduced  on  Thursday,  the  6th  June,  1342,  a.i>.,  in  tiie  Hijra  year 
743,  while  others  place  it  a  year  sooner :  but  the  computation  of  its 
agreement  with  the  Hijra  year,  says  Capt.  Jervis  (in  the  same  manner 
as  was  followed  in  ascertaining  the  epoch  of  the  FasU  year),  shews  it 
to  have  begun  when  the  745th  Hijra  (a.d.  1344)  corresponded  with 
the  745th  Shahur  san.^  It  was  probably  adopted  on  the  establishment 
of  one  of  the  Muhammadan  kingdoms  in  the  Dakhan  under  the  reign 
of  Tughlak  Sh&h. 


^  This  eorrespondenoe  would  oontmue  for  several  years  before  and  after,  so  that 
the  HindCi  account  may  probably  be  correct. 
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The  years  of  this  era  are  denominated  after  the  corresponding 
Arabic  numerals. 

The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  syBtem ; 
the  names  are,  however,  corrupted  in  pronunciation  by  the  Mar4thas : 

1  Ahadi,  10  Aahar,  100  Md^at  or  Mdya, 

2  iWtt,  20  Ishrin,  122  lana-tuhrin  mdyat, 

3  Salaty  30  Saldtiny  200  MiaUn. 

4  Arboy  40  Arbain,  300  Suit  mdyat. 

6  XhamSf  50  Khamsin^  450  Khanuin^arba  mdyat, 

6  Sita,  60  Siiainy  1000  Alf. 

7  Saba,  70  Saba-in^  1100  Mdyat-o^f, 

8  Samdni,  80  Samdnin,  1230  /8'ii/m/»  mdyaiin-^h-alf, 

9  Tisa,  90  IWo-tfi,  1313  /Su/lf-MAar  «ti&.ffMya^o-a(f  (a.d.  1834). 

The  correspondence  with  other  eras  may  be  seen  firom  the  following 
brief  rule  for  their  mutual  reduction  : 

{Christian      \  /  599  \ 

Wat  y^^  «^^     655     y*^  respectiTdy. 

If  the  given  date  fall  after  the  sixth  month  of  the  Shahur  year,  it 
will  occur  in  the  next  ensuing  Christian  year ;  and  after  nine  months, 
in  the  next  Saka  or  Samvat  year ;  because  the  Shahur  year  begins  in 
June,  at  the  sun's  entrance  into  the  lunar  mansion  Mriga  (Mrigasirsha.) 
It  is  not  stated  whether  its  subdivisions  follow  the  Hindu  or  Arabic 
system,  but  the  former  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

JALTTS  TEABS. 

There  is  still  another  system  of  recording  time  to  which  some  allu- 
sion is  requisite  under  this  head,  as  it  depends,  like  the  foregoing,  upon 
the  Hijra  reckoning.  During  the  dynasty  of  the  Mughal  Emperors, 
the  year  of  the  reigning  monarch  was  usually  inscribed,  as  is  t^e  case 
in  most  countries,  upon  all  documents  of  a  public  nature.  It  was  also 
particularly  noted  on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  where  indeed  it  con- 
tinues to  be  inserted  under  the  Company's  rule,  although  the  date  has 
long  remained  unchanged.     The  Hijra  date  was  frequently  added. 

The  jaluB-san  {san-ijaliiti)  necessarily  follows  the  Hijra  reckoning, 
and  the  same  tables  will  answer  for  the  solution  of  them  when  the  ac- 
cession day  of  each  sovereign  is  known.  Those  of  the  Mughal  Emperors 
have  accordingly  been  inserted  among  the  festivals  of  the  Muhammadan 
lunar  calendric  scale,  where  an  explanation  will  be  given  of  their  ap- 
plication. A  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  Dihli,  in  chronological  succes- 
sion, will  also  be  found  among  the  tables  of  dynasties. 

It  seems  that  the  '  jalus-san '  has  been  constituted  a  fixed  era  in 


f  » 
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the  Soathern  Konkan,  Gommencing  with  the  year  of  S4liy4haiia  1578, 
(a.d.  1656),  and  running  on  henceforward  in  the  ordinary  solar  manner 
contrary  to  all  precedent  in  other  parts  of  India.'  This  epoch,  derived 
from  Capt.  Jervis'  '  Report/  is  anterior  hy  two  years  to  the  coronation  of 
Anrangzeb ;  but  it  corresponds  precisely  with  the  accession  of  Sult4n 
'Ali  'Adl  Shdh  II.  to  the  throne  of  Bijapur;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  doubtless  drew  its  origin,  although  from  subsequent  disturb- 
ances, its  correction  was  lost  sight  of. 

In  general  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duration  of  a 
ACuhammadan  monarch's  reign,  as  well  as  of  his  life,  is  reckoned  by 
lunar  years ;  and  that  both  consequently  require  correction  when  com- 
pared with  other  dates. 


BAJ-ABHISHEK  EBA   OF   THE   KARATHAS. 

Only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jalds  era 
last  mentioned,  another  of  the  same  nature  was  set  up  by  the  Mar&thas, 
or  at  least  it  has  since  come  into  use,  founded  upon  the  rise  of  their 
power  under  the  famous  Sivajf.  We  have  the  authority  of  Grant  Duff 
for  fixing  the  date  of  Sivaji's  ascending  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Shdhj{,  in  the  year  a.b.  1664,  when  he  first  assumed  the  title  of 
lUja,  and  struck  money  in  his  own  name. 

To  convert  the  Baj-abishek  (meaning  '  ointment  of  the  king ')  into 
the  Christian  era,  1664  must  be  added.  The  division  of  months  pro- 
bably accords  with  the  S&ka  system. 


BECAPITULATION. 

The  whole  of  the  eras  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  imperfect  account 
are,  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  collected  below  in  a  tabular  form, 
with  the  equation  for  their  conversion  into  the  ordinary  reckoning  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  insert  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  corresponding  with  the  firzt  nominal  year  of  each  of  the 
Indian  eras,  which  will  here  and  there  produce  an  apparent  variation 
from  the  epochs  or  initial  dates  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  (See 
note,  p.  165.) 


1  Jernx^B  *  Report,'  p.  99. 
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TABULAR  YIEW  OP  BBA8  T78XD  IN  INDIA,  WITH  THB  EQUATION  FOB  OONTBBTINO  THEM 

INTO  CHBISTIAN  DATB8. 


pjMOMmtioy.  oomoKirosinnrt. 

The  Kali-yuga  (7111^6,  Eul-jtig)  commences  Friday,  18tli  Feb.  ( 

3102  B.C.  I 

The  first  year  being  reckoned  as  0,  the  year  1  accords  with  ( 

3101  B.C.  \ 

"En  of  Buddha's  birth,  by  Chinese  account 1027  b.c. 

Ditto,  his  nirvdnaf  in  India,  Ceylon,  Ava,  Siam,  etc.  Ist  year=  ( 

543  B.C.  I 

Jain  era  of  Mah&Tira 1st  year  629  b.c. 

SamTat  (Sumbut)  of  Vikramiiditya,  year  Is])  March,  26  b.c. 

$&ka  (Shuk)  of  S&liy&hana= equinox 79  a.d. 

Parasurftma  cycle  of  1000  years  (Ist  year  of  4th  cycle = Sept. 

825  A.D. 
Grahapariyrithi  ditto,  of  90  years  (Ist  year  of  21st  cycle)  = 

1777  A-D. 
Vxihaspati  (Jupiter's)  cycle  of  60  years  (established  in  966  a.d.) 

„        1st  year  of  84th  cycle  (*  Sfirya-Siddhfcnta ')  =  1796  a.d. 

„  „        83rd  cycle  (Telinga  account) ....  =  1807  a.d. 

„  „         14th  cycle  (Tibet  account) =  1807  a.d. 

„  „        76th  cycle  (Chinese  account)  ....  =  1804  a.d. 

Turkish  or  Ighari  cyde  of  12  years  coincides  with  Tibetan  and 

TeUng^  Jovian  cycle,  in  its  initial  year 

Balabhi  Samyat  of  Somn&th 1st  year=  March    318  a.d. 

Siva-Sinha  Samyat  of  Gujur&t „      =      „      1 1 1 3  a.d. 

Burmerse  era  of  Prome.... „     =      „  79  a.d. 

„        Vulgar  epoch „      =      „        639  a.d. 

„        Sacred  era  (see  Buddha)....      „     s      „        548  b.c. 

„        Grand  epoch „      b=      „        691  b.c. 

Jaya  era,  Aji  $6ka „     =      „  74  a.d. 

„        Bali  era „     =      „  81  a.d. 

Nip6I,  New6r  era „      =      „        870  a.d. 

Tibet,  me^kha-^ya-tsho,  403-year  era,      „      =      „         622  a.d. 

Hijra,  lunar  year begins  July  16,    622  a.d. 

Era  of  Yezdijird,  Persian „     June  16,    632  a.d. 

JalUi  era  of  Malik-sh&h „       March,  1079  a.d. 

T&iil^-i  il&lti  of  the  Emperor  Akbar...      „       March,  1556  a.d. 
Fafli,  reyenoe  year  of  Upper  India  (established  in  1556  a.d.) 

„  „  of  South  India  „  1638  a.d.) 

Viliyatl         „  ofOrissa „  1556  a.d.) 

Beng611-8an  „  of  Bengal „  1556  a.d.) 

Shah(ir-san  of  the  Marithas (introduced  in  1344  a.d.) 

Jaliks-sanof  Bijap6r CAdl  Shiih  II.  1656  a.d.) 

B&j-abhishek  of  the  Mar&thas  (Siyaji's  reign  1664  a.d.) 


SQu^nov. 
(before  Christ) 

3102— K=0 
(after  Christ) 
K— 3101a=C 
not  used. 
545— B=C 
B— 543       «C 
not  used. 

—  56J 
+    78i 

+  824f 

+1776 

+1795 
+1806 
+1806 
+1808 

disused 
+  317i 
+1112 
+    78J 
+  638 

—  544 

—  692 
+  78 
+  80 
+  809 
+  621 

eatables 
+  631i 
+1078J 

+  592| 
+  590 
+  592f 
+  598} 
+  599 
+1656 
+1664 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING   THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

Most  persons  consulting  the  following  tables  will  wish  to  be  spared 
the  perusal  of  the  description  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  several 
eras  comprised  in  them,  and  will  be  desirous  only  of  obtaining  their 
object  as  directly  as  possible,  namely,  the  conversion  of  a  date  ex- 
pressed in  either  the  Christian,  Hijra,  Samvat,  Saka,  Kali-yug, 
Yxihaspati,  Parasurdma,  or  Grahaparivrithi  system,  into  the  corres- 
ponding day  of  any  other  of  the  same  series.  The  present  rules  will 
be  confined  to  this  object.  They  are  partly  repeated,  also,  with 
examples,  on  the  pages  of  the  several  yearly  scales,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  more  immediate  reference. 

BT7LBB  lOR  ANT  DAT  OF  TDCE  FALLINO  WTTHIK  THE  BANOE  OF  THE  GENERAL  TABLES 
Xin.  Am)  XIT.,  NAMELY,  FBOM  A.D.  622  TO  A.D.  1900  FOB  THE  HUBA,  AND 
FBOM  A.D.  1600  TO  A.D.  1900,  FOB  THE  HINDt^  EBA8. 

HUBA  KALBNDAB. 

1.  To  find  the  Christian  date  corresponding  with  any  Muhammadan 

date  of  the  Hijra  era, — say  the  17th  of  Bajab  1201  a.h. 
Take  the  initial  day  of  the  year  1201  from  Table  Xin.,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  3  (or  Tuesday)  the  24th  October,  1786  n.s.  Then  set 
the  first  day  of  Muharram  on  the  edge-scale  of  Table  Y.  to  the  24th 
October  on  the  proper  column  of  the  Christian  era.  Table  XII.  Oppo- 
site to  the  17th  Bajab  will  be  found  to  stand  tiie  5th  May  (1787), 
which  is  the  day  required. 

2.  To  find  the  Muhammadan  day  agreeing  with  a  given  Christian 

day, — say  the  17th  March,  1804  (a  leap-year). 
Find  from  Table  XIII.  what  year  of  the  Hijra  conmiences  next 
before  March,  1804,  namely,  1218  ^.h.,  beginning  on  Saturday,  the 
2drd  April,  1803.  Set  Scale  Y.  to  this  date,  and  read  off  opposite  to 
the  17th  March,  the  4th  of  Zilhejeh ;  but  because  1804  is  a  leap-year, 
and  the  day  falls  after  the  end  of  February,  one  day  must  be  added  to 
the  scale,  and  the  reading  will  then  be  the  5th  Zilhejeh,  which  is  the  day 
sought.  Should  the  day  of  the  week  be  also  required,  set  the  1st 
Muharram  to  Saturday  on  the  hebdomadal  scale  in  Table  XTI.  and  read 
off  5th  Zilhejeh,  Saturday. 

3.  To  find  the  Christian  year  corresponding  with  the  jalus  of  any 

of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Dihlf, — ^for  instance,  the  19th 

year  of  the  reign  of  Sh^  *X\am.  ? 

In  the  column  of  Festivals  in  the  Hijra  kalendar,  page  182,  it  will 

be  seen  that  Ssh&h  'Xlam  came  to  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  Jumadi  I,  a.h. 

1178.    Adding  to  this  19,  as  above,  the  general  Hijra  Table  i^ows 

that  A.]).  1192  commenced  on  the  30th  Jan.  1778: — ^the  19th  jalus 
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therefore  (by  the  scale)  will  be  seen  to  comxiience  on  the  29th  May  of 
the  same  year. 

4.  To  convert  a  Hijra  date  into  any  of  the  Hindu  eras  oorrespond- 

ing  to  the  given  Hindu  date. 
In  these  cases  the  intervention  of  the  Christian  scale  is  required, 
because  the  initial  days  of  the  Muhammadan  years  are  given  only  ia 
the  latter  system.  When  once  the  English  day  is  found,  the  rolea 
already  prescribed  will  answer  for  determining  the  remainder  of  the 
problem. 

HINDn  80LA&  OB  SIDESBAL  KALENDAB. 

5.  To  convert  a  date  in  the  Xali-yug,  Saka,  or  BengaU-san  earaa, 

into  the  corresponding  Christian  date,^for  example,  the  Ist 
of  J^th  B.S.  1199  =  X.Y.  4893  =  Sa'k.  1714. 

By  Table  XIY.  the  1st  Baisdkh,  k.y.  4893,  of  the  Hindfi  solar  era 
coincided  with  Tuesday,  the  10th  April  a.b.  1792.  Therefore  setting 
the  index  of  the  Hindu  solar  scale.  Table  X.,  to  that  day,  on  the  proper 
column  of  Table  XII. : — the  11th  of  May  will  be  the  resulting  date. 

(From  the  astronomical  formation  of  the  Hindu  months,  an  error  of 
a  day  in  the  civil  reckoning  will  sometimes  occur,  which  the  kalendar 
X.  is  unable  to  correct,  without  a  computation  of  the  elements  of  the 
beginning  of  the  particular  Hindu  month  by  the  rule  hereafter  laid 
down,  page  178). 

6.  The  converse  of  the  above  proposition  hardly  requires  a  separate 

explanation. 

Example :  Bequired  the  Hindu  solar  day  corresponding  to  the 
20th  December,  1813? 

The  20th  December,  1813,  must  fall  in  the  Kali-yug  year,  4914 
(b.s.  1220),  commencing,  by  Table  XIV.,  on  Sunday,  11th  April,  1813. 
Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  Hindu  solar  year  to  the  1 1th  April, 
the  20th  December  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the  7th  or  8th  Paushay 
4914  K.Y.  (The  Yilayati  or  Dakhanf  reckoning  gives  the  latter,  while 
the  Bengdlf  gives  the  former  day.*) 

FBSTIYAX8. 

The  Hindu  Solar  Kalendar  contains  but  three  festivals  of  any 
importance,  namely,  CJuirak-puja,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  (or 
entrance  of  the  Sun  into  the  first  sign  mesh,  of  the  Sidereal  Zodiac), 
called  also  the  Satwa-sankrdnta : — the  first  day  of  the  Vilayatf  year  of 

^  It  should  be  remarked  that  Warren's  'K&la  Sankalita'  gives  the  beginning  of 
the  HindCi  solar  year  invariably  one  day  earlier  than  the  reckoning  followed  in  the 
tables  of  the  $adr  Diw&nS.  This  arises  from  his  nsing  the  Tamil  year  of  the 
'  Arya  8iddh6nta,'  while  the  '  Snrya  Siddh&nta'  is  used  in  Bengal  We  have  not 
ventored  to  alter  the  tables,  but  tne  correction  may  he  borne  in  mind. 
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Oriflsa  and  of  the  peninsula  in  general,  yiz.|  the  autumnal  equinox,  or 
rather  the  Sun's  entrance  into  Yiigo : — and  the  Makar-sanhrdntaf  on 
the  last  day  of  Faush}ra,  when  the  sun  enters  Capricomus.  The 
Christian  day  on  whieh  these  occur  will  he  shewn  hy  the  scale  when 
the  index  is  adjusted  for  the  given  year. 

LUNI-SOLAE   KAhBVTDAJL 

7.  To  reduce  a  given  date  in  the  Samvat  of  Yikramaditya,  or  in  the 

FasU  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  to  the  corresponding  approximate 
Christian  day, — ^for  instance,  the  2nd  Sddf  Bh4don(sud{  Bh&dra) 
1861,  Samvat,  or  the  16th  Bhddon,  1211,  Fasli. 
By  the  general  Table  XIY.,  column  15,  the  Samvat  year  1861,  com- 
menced on  the  day  after  the  last  conjunction,  which  fell  on  Sunday, 
11th  March,  1804. 

Setting,  therefore,  tho  index  of  the  luni-solar  scale  of  Table  YII. 
(or  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Chaitra),  to  Ihe  11th  March,  we  find 
the  16th  Bh^don  (Bh&dra)  fidls  on  the  7th  August.  But  the  year  1861, 
Samvat,  is  an  adhika,  'lound,'  or  intercalary  year;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  find  out  what  month  is  repeated,  otherwise  the  denomina- 
tion Bh&don  may  be  a  month  erroneous.  (N.B.  It  is  always  one  of 
the  first  five  months  or  the  last  month  of  the  lunar  year  that  is  repeated). 

8.  To  ascertain  what  month  will  be  repeated  in  the  Hindd  luni- 

solar  year, — ^taking  for  example  the  year  1861. 

Set  the  index  of  Table  YII.  (the  new  moon  of  Chaitra)  to  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  luni-solar  year  in  the  solar  kalendar,  taken 
from  column  16  of  the  Qeneral  Table  XIY.  namely,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  1st  of  the  solar  month  Chaitra,  which  month  (by  column 
14,  of  Table  XIY,  will  contain  31  days.) 

It  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  a  second  new  moon  will  £bQ1  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  solar  month  Chaitra;  the  lunar  month  Chaitra 
therefore  wUl  be  rq)eated,  and  the  lunar  month  Bhddon  (Bh&dra)  will 
fall  a  month  later,  coinciding  with  the  ordinary  month  A'san^  (Aswina.) 

Therefore,  in  reading  off  the  date  opposite  to  the  16th  Bh4don— 
(A'san,)  the  English  date  will  oome  out  tiie  6th  September,  a.d.  1804, 
which  is  now  correct. 

9.  The  convene  of  this  proposition  is  equally  simple,  regard  being 

paid  to  the  character  of  the  luni-solar  year,  and  the  month  to 
be  repeated  (if  any)  being  first  aseertained  by  the  rule  just 
explained. 

'  The  data  for  this  ezaxaple  are  taken  from  Warren;  bnt  atriotlT  speaking  the 
intercalation  in  this  caae  shoula  have  belonged  to  the  preceding  Tear,  nnoe  the  £fini- 
tion  of  the  conunencement  of  the  new  vear  states  tnat  it  beguis  with  the  Uut  new 
moon  antecedent  to  the  first  Baislikh  of  toe  solar  kalendar. 

12 
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Example :  Find  the  approximate  luni-solar  day  for  the  first  July, 
1812. 

By  the  General  Table  XIY.  the  Samvat  year  1869  begins  on  the 
day  following  the  13th  March,  1812;  it  is  an  Adhika  or  intercalaiy 
year,  b^;inning  on  the  drd  of  the  solar  month  Ghaitra,  which  contains 
31  days. 

Setting  the  loni-solar  index  accordingly  to  the  2nd  of  Chaitra  on 
the  solar  kalendar,  the  scale  informs  us  at  a  glance  that  two  new  moons 
will  fall  within  the  solar  month  Baisdkha;  the  Innar  month  of  that 
name  will  consequently  be  repeated,  and  the  d^iominations  of  ihe 
following  months  will  be  altered  accordingly. 

Now,  set  the  luni-solar  index  to  the  13th  March,  and  read  off  oppo- 
site to  the  Ist  July,  the  6th  (84 wan)  Asdrha,  1869,  which  ia  the 
approximate  date :  (in  reality  it  fell  on  the  7th,  for  no  fixed  scale  can 
represeilt  the  variations  of  the  lunar  month  correctly  to  a  day  in  all 
eases.) 

RULES   FOB   INTBBOALATION. 

It  is  not  howeyer  necessary,  within  the  limits  of  the  General  Table, 
to  resort  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  luni-solar  and  solar  scales,  to  ascer- 
tain what  monUi  will  be  intercalated,  since  the  initial  letter  of  the 
month  required  is  given  in  the  14th  column  of  Tab.  XIY. :  thus  AY 
signifies  Adhika  Yaisakha,  or  that  the  month  Yaia&kha  will  be  repeated : 
the  whole  of  the  abbreviations  which  can  occur,  and  the  general  order 
in  which  they  do  occur,  are  as  follow  : 

AA  Adhika  A$drha  \  <i^  g  g  d  g  /  5th  or  6th  of  Ghaitta  (sol.  oalendar.) 

AY  „  Vaudkha  1  g  grgS  «  1  2nd  or  3rd  ditto 

AB  „  Bhddra  I  ajj^^.l  1 9th  or  10th  ditto 

AS  „  Srdvana  >  '^     JMw  <  6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto 

AJ  „  J^^ha  \  S  s'^     '^  i  4th,  5th,  or  6th  ditto 

AC  „  Chaitra  ]  ^.1  S<„  b  ^  (  0  or  let  ditto^ 

AS  „  SrdPona  J       J  8  J  |.J  V  6th,  7th,  or  8th  ditto. 

In  this  table,  the  last  column  shews  what  commencing  day  of  the 
Samvat  year  will  cause  particular  months  to  be  iatercalaied :  when 
therefore,  by  the  rule  just  given,  this  day  has  been  expounded,  the 
existence  and  position  of  an  intercalation  is  also  determined  for  the 
given  year :  thus,  in  the  Samvat  year  500,  as  tiie  initial  day  fidls  on 
the  4th  of  Chaitra,  there  will  be  an  intercalation  of  the  month  Jyestha. 

Some  ambiguity,  however,  will  still  remain  as  to  the  actual  month  to 
be  repeated,  since,  if  Yaisakha  had  32  days  in  Hiat  year  and  Chaitra 
81,  new  moons  would  have  occurred  on  the  8rd  and  33nd  of  Yaisdkha, 
and  consequentiy  the  latter  month  would  have  been  the  one  repeated. 

1  If  Chaitra  be  aoconnted  thejir$i  month  of  the  year :  but  if  it  be  called  the  last 
month,  then  the  intercalation  of  Chaitra  oconre  when  the  preceding  Inni-aolar  jear 
begnns  on  the  10th  or  11th  Chaitra  solar  kalendar.  Both  caaee  are  met  with  in  the 
tables,  as  though  the  matter  were  indifferent  to  the  Hind6  astronomen. 
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To  overcome  this  unavoidable  degree  of  uncertainty,  the  problem  must 
be  worked  out  systematically  Avith  the  elements  furnished  by  the 
tables  of  Solar  and  Lunar  Ahargana,  but  such  an  extreme  measure  will 
seldom  or  never  be  required  in  ordinary  cases. 

LUMAB   FESTIVALS. 

The  days  on  which  the  principal  lunar  festivals  of  the  Hindiis 
occur  being  inserted  in  the  kalendar  in  Table  YII,  will  be  solved  in 
European  dates  by  simple  inspection  when  the  scale  is  once  adjusted. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  an  intercalary  year  such 
feasts  as  occur  in  the  double  month  will  be  confined  to  the  nij  or  proper 
month ;  and  as  the  Adhika  or  intercalary  month  falls  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  60  days  (see  page  155),  the  festivals  will  either  happen 
in  the  first  or  in  the  last  fifteen  days  of  this  period.  All  the  festivals' 
subsequent  to  it  will  be  shifted  forward  one  lunation  along  with  the 
names  of  the  months. 

TO  CONTE&T  8AMVAT  INTO   f AkA  DATES. 

For  instance  what  is  the  Saka  day  for  the  6th  Asara,  1869,  Samvat  ? 

Set  the  initial  day  of  the  luni-solar  scale  to  the  date  of  the  solar 
Ghaitra,  given  in  the  General  Table  as  before  (the  Srd  Chaitra,  or  rather 
the  2nd,  because  the  same  General  Table  says,  that  Chaitra  has  31 
days)  :  then  (because  also  it  is  an  intercalary  year)  read  off  opposite  to 
the  6th  (Sawan)  Asarha  on  the  lunar  scale, — the  19th  Asarha,  solar 
reckoning,  which  will  be  correct  by  the  Dukhanf  account.  The 
Bengali  account  is  in  all  cases  one  day  earlier.  The  Saka  year  corres- 
ponding to  Samvat  1869  by  the  General  Table  is  1726. 

The  same  process  precisely  must  be  followed  to  find  the  Samvat 
from  the  Saka  date ;  only  reversing  the  readings. 

t 

CTGLES. 

For  the  years  of  the  several  cycles  of  Parasurama,  Grahaparivritthi, 
and  Yrihaspati,  simple  inspection  of  the  table  will  be  sufficient  to  find 
corresponding  dates,  as  the  sub-divisions  of  these  years  are  seldom  re- 
quired. The  names  of  the  cycle  of  Jupiter  (Yrihaspati)  for  the  nume- 
rals in  column  xi.  will  be  found  in  Table  lY.,  page  163. 

Note. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  natives,  in  speaking  or 
writing  a  date  in  simple  years,  always  express  the  number  of  years 
expired,  not  the  current  year,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe.  When  they 
mention  the  month,  therefore,  they  mean  the  month  of  the  following 
current  year :  but  as  the  numerical  denomination  of  the  Hindu  year 
remains  unchanged  throughout  it,  no  thought  need  be  taken  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  expired  years,  unless  where  a  calculation  has  to  be  made 
from  an  initial  epoch.     In  common  parlance  they  may  be  treated  like 
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the  cturent  years  of  any  other  ByBtem,  aa  being  more  consonant  with 
our  ideas,  and  less  liable  to  canae  mistakes  in  transferring  datea  to 
and  fro. 

RULES  FOB  DATES  TO  WHICH  THE  TABLES  BO  NOT  EXTEND. 

There  are  two  methods  of  solving  Hindu  dates  anterior  to  the 
tables:  Ist,  by  finding  the  time  expired  since  the  Eali-yng  epock 
(which  commenced  on  Friday,  the  18th  February,  of  the  year  3102  b.c.)  ; 
or,  2nd,  by  starting  from  some  more  modem  epoch,  the  correspondence 
of  which  has  been  previously  established.  The  latter  is  the  most  con- 
venient method,  and  a  Table  of  such  epochs  (IX.),  taken  from  the 
'E41i  Sankalita,'  has  been  consequently  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  it  in  page  188 :  thus — 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  CbiiBtian  date,  Jotian  style,  for  the  15th  Panaha, 
622  l^fJca }  (623  current.) 

From  Table  IX.  it  appears  that  the  $6ka  year  622  beg^  on  Saturday  the  20th 
March,  700  a.d.  Set  the  Index  of  the  Hind6  solar  year  scale  to  that  day,  and  read 
off  the  15th  Pausha=6th  December,  700. 

But  as  the  Hindu  months  may  vary  in  length  a  day  or  two,  thia 
result  (if  requisite)  may  be  verified  by  finding  the  day  of  the  week  of 
both  kalendars :  thus— 

1».       o*       ». 

1.  Extract  from  Table  IX.  the  root  of  the  epoch (6)    05    60 

Add  from  Table  X.  the  coUectiye  duration  to  the  1st  Pausha...    (1)    18    37 

And  15  days  to  the  I5th  of  the  month (15)    00    DO 

The  sum,  rejecting  sevens,  is (Monday)    (1)    24    27 

2.  By  the  Dominican  letter  Table  XI ,  of  p.  190,  the  year  700  a.d.  will  be  found 
to  haye  commenced  on  Friday ;  whence  (by  the  scale  of  days  in  the  second  part  of 
the  same  table)  the  6th  of  December  will  fall  on  Monday,  which  day,  agreeing  witii 
that  just  found,  the  first  computation  is  proved  to  be  correct  to  a  day. 

Answer :  Monday,  the  6th  December,  700  a.d. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  Hind(i  solar  date  corresponding  to  the  12th  June, 
538  A.D. 

The  epoch  for  the  expired  year  3601,  k.t.,  or  l^&ka  422  (the  nearest  in  occurrenoe 

to  the  year  538  a.d.)  is  (6)  21  40  on  the  18th  March. 

Add  from  Table  YIII.  30  years...  (2)  45  46 
„  „  8  years...  (3)  04  12 

The  year  Kali-yug  3639  began  ...  (5)  10  58,  or  on  Friday  nearest  the  18th  March, 
538. 

Solve  the  Dominical  day,  by  which  Friday  proves  to  be  the  10th  March. 

Set  the  index  of  the  Hindu  solar  scale  according  to  the  11th  March  in  the  Chris- 
tian kalendar,  and  read  off,  the  12th  June = 23rd  As&rha. 

Now,  by  the  Dominical  letter,  the  12th  June  falls  on  a  Saturday  ; 

And  for  the  Hind(i  year  we  have  as  above (5)  10  58 

Add  collective  duration  to  the  first  of  As&rha (6)  19  44 

And  the  23  days  of  As&rha (23) 

Making*  the  23rd  Asfurha  faU  also  on (6)  30  42    =    Saturday ;    which 
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pcoTM  tlie  operation  to  be  eorrect,  and  the  renilt  to  be,  Saturday,  the  33rd  Ai&rlia 
year  460  $&ka. 

Example  8.  Ezpoimded  from  the  Kali-yog  epoeh.  On  what  Chriatian  day  Mi  the 
18th  M6gha,  4903  x.t.  } 

The  proximate  ChriBtian  year  is  4903 — 8101  ba.d.,  1802  current  Take  the  con- 
traeted  Ahaxgana  from  Table  Yin,,  ris.  ^ 

4000  yean  »  (2)  01  88 

900    „     «  (5)  62  61 

8    „     t=  (8)  46  84 

(4)  40  68 
Dednet  oonitant,  or  iSbdAyam^ .(2)  08  51 

Tear  4904  x.t.  begins  (astronomically),  (2)  82  07,  counting  from  Friday,  or  on 
Sunday :  and  as  the  fraction  is  more  than  80  gharis,*  the  ciyil  year  will  commence 
on  the  following  day,  or  on  Monday :  this  is  called  the  auia  dma^  and  must  £sJl,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Table,  somewhere  near  the  12th  April.  By  the  Dominical 
Table,  then,  it  will  be  found  that  Monday  corresponded  with  the  12th  April  of  that 
year. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  as  before,  either  by  the  scale, 
<Nr  by  the  coUectiye  roots  of  the  months:  by  both  the  answer  comes  outs  Sunday, 
80ih  Januaiy,  1808. 

8AXTAT  AKD  FA8LI  BATES  AHTEBIOB  TO  THB  TABLES. 

Where  the  tables  do  not  give  the  initial  day  of  the  loni-solar  year, 
it  may  he  found  from  the  table  of  Lunar  Ahargana  in  p.  186,  by  the 
following  simple  process : — 

1.  Find  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eali-yug. 

2.  Extract  the  number  of  days  corresponding  with  the  elapsed  period  of  Hind6 
solar  years  above  found,  frt>m  Table  VIII. 

8.  Extract  also  the  number  of  days  elapsed  in  the  luni-solar  period  corresponding, 
from  Table  YI. 

Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  days  by 
which  the  luni-solar  anticipates  the  solar  year :  if  the  remainder,  howeyer,  exceed 
one  lunation,  or  29d.  81g.  60p.,  that  amount  must  be  deducted  from  it ;  because  it  is 
thence  erideot  that  an  intercalary  month  would  have  interrened ;  the  rule  for  the 
luni-solar  year  being,  that  it  shall  commence  frt>m  the  last  new  moon  preceding  the 
solar  year. 

Note. — For  a  correspondence  of  the  luni-solar  with  the  European  date,  it  will  in 
all  cases  be  necessary  to  expound  the  beginning  of  the  HindA  solar  year  in  the  first 
instance. 

Example :  On  what  European  day  did  the  Samyat  year  1660  commence } 

I  1660  +  3044  =  4704  Eali-yug  (expired.) 


^  Because  the  moment  ot  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  at  the  Hindd  epoch 
occurred  so  many  days  and  hours  after  uie  tero  of  the  weekly  reckoning.  See  note  in 
page  188. 

'  The  ciril  year  begins  at  sunrise :  the  astronomical  at  noon. 
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lit  Th«  number  of  •i4ar  dayt  elapfled  to  tbo  end  of  the  Ktli-yqg  year  4704 

will  be  4000 1461036    01    S3 

700 266081    07    46 

4 1461    02    06 

1718177    11    26 
Deduct  6!M(4ymN  or  constant 2    08    61 

Dayt  el^Med,  or  root  of  k.t.  4704 1718176  02  34  (Toeaday). 

2nd.  The  number  of  loni-aolar  dayt  elapaed,  by 

Table  VI.  will  be  4000   1461026  60  19 

700   266676  49  49 

4    1446  69  66 

Dayt  elapsed,  or  root  of  SamTat  1660 1718148    40    04 

Deducting  this  from  the  above,  the  remainder  26  it  the  number  of  days  by  wliidi 
the  luni-solar  year  precedes  the  solar,  tho  last  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  &lliiig 
on  the  (80  —  26  =)  4th  of  Chaitra :  one  day  must,  however,  in  all  cases  be  added 
to  this  result,  as  the  luni-solar  year  begins  on  the  dajf  mfter  the  oonjunctbn  of  the 
sun  and  moon. 

The  1st  Bais&kh,  solar  year  4704  k.t,  occurs  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  April,  1603 
A.D.,  therefore  deducting  26  days  as  aboTe  stated,  the  year  1660  Samrat  b^gsa  oa 
Wednesday,  the  12th  March,  1603  a.d. 

Setting  the  luni-solar  scale  accordingly  to  that  day,  any  intermediate  day  of  tiie 
year  may  be  found .  having  previously  determined  whether  any  and  what  month  of 
tiie  year  will  undergo  repetition  or  expungement,  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  page  178. 

Example  2.  What  day  of  the  Samvat  era  corresponds  with  the  1st  January  ▲.]». 

1  0.8.  } 

The  year  a.d.  1  »Xali-yug  3102 = Samvat  68 ;  but  as  these  years  begin  in  Maidi- 
April,  the  1st  January  will  foil  in  the  preceding  years  respectively,  via.  x.t.  3101, 
and  Sam.  67. 

For  the  initial  day  of  the  solar  year  we  have,  epoch  of  8101,  by  Table  IX. « 14th 
March  a.d.  0.^ 

The  solar  days  expired,  omitting  fractions,  wiU  be 8000  =  1,096,776 

100  =       86,626 
1  =»  366 


1,132,667 

The  luni-solar  days  will  be  (Tab.  VI.) 3000  »  1,096,732 

100  »       36,600 
1  »  364 

Two  intercalary  months...  «  69      1,132,646 


The  Samvat  precedes  the  solar  year  by  22  days 

and  consequently  begins  on  the  20th  February,  a.d.  0.,  and  by  the  formula  in  paga 
177,  it  will  be  a  *  lound'  year,  repeating  either  the  month  Bh&dra  or  Srfcvana. 

Setting,  therefore,  the  index  of  the  luni-solar  kalendric  scale  to  the  20th  Feb. 
in  the  appropriate  Christian  scale,  the  first  of  January  will  be  found  to  fall  on  the  6th 
of  Mfigha  (PhOlguna)  or  *  Samvat  67,  Mdgluhbadi  panchwni: 

^  Some  chronologists  make  the  year  0  =  1  B.C.,  and  indeed  this  is  the  common 
mode  of  reckoning. 
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It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  practical  rules, 
to  furnish  methods  for  correcting  the  approximate  lunar  days  solved  as 
above :  for  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Warren's, 
Jervis\  or  Bentley's  tables;  but  as  the  lunar  equations  seldom  exceed 
half  a  day  in  time,  the  moon's  mean  place  will  always  be  within  one 
day  of  the  truth. 
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TiBLB  XI.— 7b  Jind  the  day  of  tht  week  for  any  date  from  5000  i 
2700  i..D.     Firit  Part— for  New  Tear'*  Bay  of  my  Tear. 
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Any  T«ar  beine  giTen,  dther  before  or  after  Christ,  Old  or  New  Stjle,  find  the  Mntury  at 
the  tap  ofUie  TaUe  and  the  odd  yean  in  the  middle  column,  Theaqnare  of  interseoliaa  ihoin 
the  day  on  which  the  year  commenoee.  Then  limk  for  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  lower  part 
of  tite  same  table,  and  on  a  line  with  it,  in  the  first  column,  ia  ahown  the  number  of  daya  to  be 
added  to  the  initial  day  of  the  year  fint  fonnd :  thai  the  16th  of  April,  1833,  will  bll  on 
Sunday  +  6  =  Saturday. 

If  the  g;iTen  vear  be  a  leap  year,  and  the  month  Jannary  or  Febniaiy,  it  mnat  be  looked  for 
onder  Janniry,  L.  T.  or  February,  L.  T.  A  leap  jeax  after  Chriit  ia  marked  by  a  dot  on  the 
right  hand ;  one  before  Chriit,  by  a  dot  on  the  left. 
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IKDIAV   CGSBONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


OBNSRAl.  TABLE  OF  THE  HUBA. 


Note. — The  Hijra  Chronological  Table  has  been  collated  with  that  ^nbliBhed  in 
Playfaii's  <  Chronology,'  as  seyeral  errors  of  the  press  were  discovered  in  Warren's 
'  Eala  SankaUta.'  The  dates  are  expressed  in  old  or  Julian  style  up  to  the  year 
A  D.  1750,  after  which  they  are  continued  in  new  or  Qregorian  style. 

In  the  initial /<9rt<8,  1  stands  for  Sunday,  2  for  Monday,  etc. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  see  page  144,  and  for 
the  application  of  the  present  table  in  conjunction  with  the  calendric 
scale  for  the  lunar  year,  see  pages  175  and  185. 

There  are  errors  in  many  other  published  tales  of  the  Hijra,  and 
as  those  consulting  them  may  thus  be  led  to  wrong  results,  it  may  be 
as  well  here  to  notice  a  few  of  the  discrepancies  which  a  cursory 
examination  has  discovered.  Thus  in  'Tables  of  the  Christian  and 
Muhammadan  Eras/  published  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1790,  by  James 
White,  the  year  1800,  a.d.^  is  made  a  leap  year,  and  all  the  CSiristian 
dates  subsequent  thereto  are  consequently  in  error  one  day,  being  in 
defect. 

In  the  Sudur  Dewanee  tables'  tho  irregularities  of  the  earlier  Hijra 
dates  cannot  be  reconciled  on  any  principle  of  a  single  mistake  pervad- 
ing them;  and  as  the^&Uadates  have  been  in  a  manner  officially 
promulgated  at  thc/Ki^A  oL/^^^^Fovemment  Eegulations,  it  becomes 


the  more  necei 
Tables  begin  wit 
required  for  the 

A.H. 

1178 /or    6th  July,  r< 

1179 

1180 

1181 

1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 

1186 

1187 


» 
»» 
>» 


24th  June, 
2nd  June, 
2nd  June, 

22nd  May, 

13th  May, 
8rd  May, 

24th  April, 
2nd  April, 

30th  Mar., 


0th  June. 
30th  May. 
18th  May. 

7th  May. 
27th  April. 
16th  April. 

4th  April. 
25th  Mar. 


t  in  a  conspicuous  manner.     The 

The  following  are  the  corrections 

up  to  the  year  1197  : — 

1188/or  20th  Mar.,  read  14th  Mar.  1774. 


1189 
1190 
1191 
1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


9th  Mar., 
28th  Feb., 
16th  Feb., 

4th  Feb., 
22nd  Jan., 
11th  Jan., 
30th  Dec., 
18th  Dec, 

Sth  Dec., 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


4th  Mar. 
2l8t  Feb. 

9th  Feb. 
30th  Jan. 
19th  Jan. 

1th  Jan. 
28th  Dec. 
17th  Dec. 

7th  Deo. 


After  this,  the  differences  seldom  exceed  one  day,  and  are  caused 
by  the  wrong  years  being  made  bissextile.  The  jalus  years  of  Sh6h 
A'lam  are  all  one  year  in  advance. 

Captain  Jervis'  Tables,  printed  at  Bombay,  are  correct,  differing 
only  occasionally  in  the  position  of  the  intercalary  years. 

1  The  following,  I  am  informed,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Sudur  Dewanee 
Almanack  is  prepared.  The  Pandit  of  the  Court,  at  the  beginning  of  each  En^^lish 
year,  submits  an  almanack  for  the  Enfflish  and  natiye  Eras.  One  copy  of  this  is 
kept  in  the  office,  and  another  forwarded  to  GoTemment. 

It  may^  be  noticed  that  the  popular  commencement  of  the  Hijra  year  ooeurs  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  new  moon;  but  this  cannot  affect  its  chronological  deter- 
mination. 
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Table  XIII. —  0/  eorrespondenee  letwem  the  Htjra  and  the  Jtdian  and 
Gregorian  Kdlendare  of  Ewope^  ehewing  the  firet  day  of  each  year  of 
the  JSij'ra  Calendar. 
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5 

120 

737 

29  Dec... 

1 

11 

632 

1 

66 

685   8  Auir... 

3 

121 

738 

18  Dec... 

5 

12 

638 

18Marcli 

5 

67  B. 

686 

28  July... 

7 

122  B. 

739 

7  Dec... 

2 

13  B. 

634 

7  March 

2 

68 

687 

18  July... 

5 

123 

740 

26  Nov... 

7 

14 

635 

25  Feb.... 

7 

69 

688 

6  July... 

2 

124 

741 

15  Nov... 

4 

16 

636 

14  Feb.... 

4 

70  B. 

689 

25  June.. 

6 

125  B. 

742 

4  Nov... 

1 

16  B. 

637 

2  Feb.... 

1 

71 

690 

15  June.. 

4 

126 

743 

25  Oct.... 

6 

17 

638 

23  Jan.... 

6 

72 

691 

4  June.. 

1 

127B. 

744 

13  Oct.... 

3 

18  B. 

639 

12  Jan.... 

3 

73  B. 

692 

23  May... 

5 

128 

745 

3  Oct.... 

1 

19 

640 

2  Jan.... 

1 

74 

693 

13  May... 

3 

129 

746 

22  Sept... 

5 

20 

640 

21  Dec.... 

5 

75 

694 

2  May... 

7 

130  B. 

747 

11  Sept... 

2 

21  B. 

641 

10  Dec... 

2 

76  B. 

695 

21Apnl.. 

4 

131 

748 

81  Aug... 

7 

22 

642 

30  Nov... 

7. 

77 

696 

10  April.. 
30  March 

2 

132 

749 

20  Aug... 

4 

23 

643 

19  Nov... 

4 

78  B. 

697 

6 

133  B. 

750 

9  Aug... 

1 

24  B. 

644 

7  Nov... 

1 

79 

698 

20  March 

4 

134 

751 

30  July... 

6 

26 

645 

28  Oct.... 

6 

80 

699 

9  March 

1 

135 

752  J 

18  July... 

3 

26  B. 

646 

17  Oct.... 

3 

81  B. 

700 

26  Feb.... 

5 

136  B. 

753 

7  July... 

7 

27 

647 

7  Oct.... 

1 

82 

701 

15  Feb.... 

3 

137 

754 

27  June.. 

5 

28 

648 

25  Sept... 

5 

83 

702 

4  Feb.... 

7 

138  B. 

755 

16  June.. 

2 

29  B. 

649 

14  9ept... 

2 

84  B. 

703 

24  Jan.... 

4 

139 

756 

5  June.. 

7 

30 

650 

4  Sept... 

7 

85 

704 

14  Jan.... 

2 

140 

757 

25  May... 

4 

31 

651 

24  Aug... 

4 

86  B. 

705 

2  Jan.... 

6 

141 B. 

758 

14  May... 

1 

32  B. 

652 

12  Aug... 

1 

87 

705 

23  Dec... 

4 

142 

759 

4  May... 

6 

88 

653 

2  Aug... 

6 

88 

706 

12  Dec... 

1 

143 

760 

22  April.. 

3 

34 

654 

22  July... 

3 

89  B. 

707 

1  Dec... 

5 

144  B. 

761 

11  April.. 

7 

35  B. 

655 

11  July... 

7 

90 

708 

20  Nov... 

3 

145 

762 

1  ApriL. 
2lM!arch 

5 

36 

656 

30  June.. 

5 

91 

709 

9  Nov... 

7 

HOB. 

763 

2 

37  B. 

657 

19  June.. 

2 

92  B. 

710 

29  Oct.... 

4 

147 

764 

10  March 

7 

38 

658 

9  June.. 

7 

93 

711 

19  Oct.... 

2 

148 

765 

27  Feb.... 

4 

39 

659 

29  May... 

4 

94 

712 

7  Oct.... 

6 

HOB. 

766 

16  Feb.... 

1 

40  B. 

660 

17  May... 

1 

95  B. 

713 

26  Sept... 

3 

150 

767 

6  Feb.... 

6 

41 

661 

7  May... 

6 

96 

714 

16  Sept... 

1 

151 

768 

26  Jan.... 

3 

42 

662 

26  April.. 

3 

97  B. 

715 

5  Sept... 

5 

152  B. 

769 

14  Jan.... 

7 

43  B. 

663 

15  April.. 

7 

98 

716  25Au>... 

3 

153 

770 

4  Jan.... 

5 

44 

664 

4  Anril. . 
24  March 

5 

99 

717 

14  Aug... 

7 

154 

770 

24  Dec... 

2 

45 

665 

2 

100  B. 

718 

3  Aug... 

4 

155  B. 

771 

13  Dec... 

5 

46  B. 

666 

13  March 

6 

101 

719 

24  July... 

2 

156 

772 

'  ^  jL^ec. ... 

4 

47 

667 

3  March 

4 

102 

720 

12  July... 

6 

157  B. 

773 

21  Nov... 

1 

48  B. 

668 

20  Feb.... 

1 

103  B. 

721 

1  July... 

8 

158 

774 

11  Nov... 

6 

49 

669 

9  Feb.... 

6 

104 

722 

21  June.. 

1 

159 

775 

31  Oct.... 

3 

50 

670 

29  Jan.... 

3 

105 

723 

10  June.. 

5 

160  B. 

776 

19  Oct.... 

7 

51  B. 

671 

18  Jan.  .. 

7 

106  B. 

724 

29  May... 

2 

161 

777 

9  Oct.... 

5 

52 

672 

8  Jan.... 

5 

107 

725 

19  May... 

7 

162 

778 

28  Sept... 

2 

53 

672 

27  Dec.... 

2 

108  B. 

726 

8  May... 

4 

163  B. 

779 

17  Sept... 

6 

54  B. 

673 

16  Dec.... 

6 

109 

727 

28  April. . 

2 

164 

780 

6  8q>t... 

4 

65 

674 

6  Dec... 

4 

110 

728 

16  April. . 

6 

165 

781 

26  Aug... 

1 

14 
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OBixsniir  URL. 

ClIBXSTIi.ir  SBA. 

0HBX8TX1V  BBA. 

Hmtk 

TSAR. 

HUBA 
7BA.B. 

HXJBA 

Ybax. 

Tmr. 

MoBtb. 

Day 

Tenr. 

Montb. 

Day. 
3 

Tew. 

MoBth. 

Dv. 

6 

346  B. 

957 

4  April  . 
25  March 

7 

406  B. 

1016 

21  June . . 

466  B. 

1073 

6  Sept. 

347 

958 

5 

407 

1016 

10  June.. 

1 

467 

1074 

27  Aug... 

4 

348  B. 

959 

14  March 

2 

408  B. 

1017 

30  May  . . 

5 

468  B. 

1076 

16  Aug. . . 

1 

349 

960 

3  March 

7 

409 

1018 

20May  .. 

3 

469 

1076 

6  Aug. . . 

6 

350 

961 

20  Feb.... 

4 

410 

1019 

9May  .. 

7 

470 

1077 

25  July... 

3 

361  B. 

962 

9  Feb.... 

1 

41  IB. 

1020 

27  April.. 

4 

471  B. 

1078 

14  July... 

7 

352 

963 

30  Jan. ... 

6 

412 

1021 

17  April.. 

2 

472 

1079 

4  July... 

6 

353 

964 

19  Jan. ... 

3 

413 

1022 

6  April. . 
26  March 

6 

473 

1080 

22  June.. 

2 

354  B. 

965 

7  Jan. ... 

7 

414  B. 

1023 

3 

474  B. 

1081 

11  June.. 

6 

355 

965 

28  Dec. ... 

5 

416 

1024 

15  March 

1 

475 

1082 

1  June.. 

4 

356  B 

966 

17  Dec. ... 

2 

416  B. 

1025 

4  March 

6 

476  B. 

1083 

21  May.. 

1 

357 

967 

7  Dec. ... 

7 

417 

1026 

22  Feb. . . 

8 

477 

1084 

10  May.. 

6 

358 

968 

25  Nov.... 

4 

418 

1027 

llFeb.  .. 

7 

478 

1085 

29  April. . 

3 

359  B. 

969 

14  Nov.... 

1 

419  B. 

1028 

31  Jan.  .. 

4 

479  B. 

1086 

18  April.. 

7 

360 

970 

4  Nov... 

6 

420 

1029 

20  Jan.  . . 

2 

480 

1087 

8  April. . 
27  March 

5 

361 

971 

24  Oct ... 

3 

421 

1030 

9  Jan.  . . 

6 

481 

1088 

2 

362  B. 

972 

12  0ct. ... 

7 

422  B. 

1030 

29  Deo.... 

3 

482  B. 

1089 

16  March 

6 

363 

973 

2  Oct.... 

5 

423 

1031 

19  Dec.... 

1 

483 

1090 

6  March 

4 

364 

974 

21  Sept... 

2 

424 

1032 

7  Dec.... 

6 

484 

1091 

23  Feb. . . 

1 

365'B. 

975 

10  Sept... 

6 

425  B. 

1033 

26  Nov. . . 

2 

485  B. 

1092 

12  Feb... 

6 

366 

976 

30  Aug. . . 

4 

426 

1084 

16  Nov. . . 

7 

486 

1093 

1  Feb... 

3 

867  B. 

977 

19  Aug./. 

1 

427  B. 

1035 

6  Nov, . . 

4 

487  B. 

1094 

21  Jan.... 

7 

368 

978 

9  Aug. . . 

6 

428 

1036 

26  Oct... 

2 

488 

1096 

11  Jan.... 

6 

369 

979 

29  July.. 

3 

429 

1037 

14  Oct... 

6 

489 

1095 

31  Dec. . . 

2 

370  B. 

980 

17  July.. 

7 

430  B. 

1038 

8  Oct ... 

8 

490  B. 

1096 

19  Dec... 

6 

371 

981 

7  July.. 

5 

431 

1039 

23  Sept... 

1 

491 

1097 

9  Dec. . . 

4 

372 

982 

26  June . . 

2 

432 

1040 

11  Sept.. 

6 

492 

1098  28  Nov... 

1 

373  B. 

983 

15  June . . 

6 

433  B. 

1041 

31  Aug... 

2 

493  B. 

1099 

17  Nov...  5 

874 

984 

4  June . . 

4 

434 

1042 

21  Aug. . . 

7 

494 

1100 

6  Nov. . .  3 

375 

985 

24May  .. 

1 

435 

1043 

10  Aug. . . 

4 

495 

1101 

26  Oct... 

7 

376  B. 

986 

13  May .. 

5 

436  B. 

1044 

29  July... 

I 

496  B. 

1102 

16  Oct... 

4 

377 

987 

3  May  . . 

3 

437 

1046 

19  July... 

6 

497 

1103 

6  Oct... 

2 

378  B. 

988 

21  April  . 

7 

438  B. 

1046 

8  July... 

3 

498  B. 

1104 

23  Sept.. 

6 

379 

989 

11  April  . 
31  M!arch 

6 

439 

1047 

28  June.. 

1 

499 

1106 

13  Sept. 

4 

380 

990 

2 

440 

1048 

16  June.. 

6 

600 

1106 

2  Sept... 

1 

381 B. 

991 

20  March 

6 

441  B. 

1049 

5  June.. 

2 

601 B. 

1107 

22  Aug. . . 

6 

382 

992 

9  March 

4 

442 

1060 

26  May . . 

7 

602 

1108 

11  Aug... 

3 

383 

993 

26  Feb. . . 

1 

443 

1051 

16  May.. 

4 

603 

1109 

31  July  .. 

7 

384  B. 

994 

16  Feb... 

5 

444  B. 

1052 

3  May . . 

1 

504  B. 

1110 

20  July... 

4 

385 

995 

5Feb. .. 

3 

446 

1053 

23  April.. 

6 

606 

nil 

10  July... 

2 

386  B. 

996 

25  Jan.  . . 

7 

446  B. 

1054 

12  April.. 

3 

506  B. 

1112 

28  June.. 

6 

387 

997 

14  Jan.  .. 

5 

447 

1056 

2  April. . 
21  March 

1 

607 

1113 

18  June.. 

4 

388 

998 

8  Jan.  . . 

2 

448 

1066 

6 

608 

1114 

7  June.. 

1  • 

389  B. 

998 

23  Dec.... 

6 

449  B. 

1067 

10  March 

2 

609  B. 

1116 

27  May.. 

5 

390 

999 

13  Dec.... 

4 

450 

1068 

28  Feb... 

7 

610 

1116 

16  May.. 

3 

891 

1000 

1  Dec.... 

1 

451 

1069 

17Feb. .. 

4 

611 

1117 

5  May . . 

24  Apnl. . 

7 

392  B. 

1001 

20  Nov. . . 

5 

452  B. 

1060 

6Feb. .. 

1 

612  B. 

1118 

4 

393 

1002 

10  Nov. . . 

3 

453 

1061 

26  Jan.  . . 

6 

513 

1119 

14  April. . 

2 

394 

1003 

30  Oct.... 

7 

454 

1062 

16  Jan.  . . 

3 

614 

1120 

2  April.. 
22  March 

6 

395  B. 

1004 

18  Oct. ... 

4 

465  B. 

1063 

4  Jan.  . . 

7 

515  B. 

1121 

3 

396 

1005 

8  Oct. ... 

2 

456 

1063 

25  Dec... 

6 

616 

1122 

12  March 

1 

397  B. 

1006 

27  Sept... 

6 

457  B. 

1064 

ISDec. .. 

2 

617  B. 

1123 

1  March 

5 

398 

1007 

17  Sept... 

4 

458 

1066 

3  Dec. . . 

7 

518 

1124 

19Feb. .. 

3 

399 

1008 

5  Sept... 

1 

459 

1066 

22  Nov. . . 

4 

619 

1126 

7  Feb. . . 

7 

400  B. 

1009 

25  Aug. . , 

5 

460  B. 

1067 

11  Nov... 

1 

520  B. 

1126 

27  Jan.  .. 

4 

401 

1010 

15  Aug... 

3 

461 

1068 

31  Oct  .. 

6 

521 

1127 

17  Jan.  .. 

2 

402 

1011 

4  Aug. . . 

7 

462 

1069 

20  Oct  .. 

3 

522 

1128 

6  Jan. . . 

6 

403  B. 

1012 

23  July  . . 

4 

463  B. 

1070 

9  Oct  .. 

7 

523  B. 

1128 

26Dec. .. 

3 

404 

1018 

13  July.. 

2 

464 

1071 

29  Sept  . 

5 

524 

1129 

16Deo. .. 

1 

405 

1014 

2  July.. 

6 

465 

1072 

17  Sept  . 

2 

626 

1130 

4Dec. .. 

6 

IHDUV  CHBONOLMIOAL  TABLES. 


Hum 

„„^.^    1 

omnuii  nx. 

cniem.™. 

VoMta.  Dn\ 

"^ 

»-r. 

...  ».| 

nS^ 

T-r. 

ll«ab. 

D-» 

626  B. 

131 

23  Not..  . 

686  B. 

1190 

8Feb... 

5 

646  B. 

1243 

26  April.. 

627 

132 

12  Not... 

587 

1191 

29  Jan.... 

647 

1249 

16  April. 

S2SB. 

1183 

I  Not... 

588  B. 

1192 

8  Jan..., 

648  B. 

1250 

8  ApriL 
26Man;b 

629 

1134 

22  Oct.... 

689 

1193 

7  Jan.... 

1261 

630 

1135 

UCkt.... 

690 

1193 

27  Dec.... 

6G0 

1262 

14  March 

631 B. 

1136 

29, Sept... 

691  B, 

1194 

e  Dbc.... 

651  B. 

1253 

3  March 

632 

1137 

10  Sept... 

692 

1195 

6  Dec... 

662 

1264 

21  Feb  ... 

533 

1138 

8  Sept... 

693 

1196 

24  Nov.. 

663 

1266 

10  Feb... 

634  B. 

1139 

28  A^... 

594  B. 

1197 

13  Not... 

664  B. 

1266 

30  Jan.... 

635 

lliO 

17  Anl... 

696 

lies 

SNoy... 

666 

l'i67 

19  Jan.... 

63SB. 

1141 

27  j^"; 

596  B. 

1199 

23  Oct. ... 

7 

666  B. 

1258 

8  Jan.... 

537 

1142 

697 

1200 

12  Oct.... 

667 

1258 

29  Dec.... 

53S 

1143 

16  July... 

698 

1201 

1  Oct. ... 

658 

1269 

18  Dec.... 

539  B. 

1144 

4JulJ... 

699  B. 

1202 

20  Sept... 

669  a 

1260 

6  Dee.... 

640 

1146 

24Jn£e,. 

eoo 

1203 

10  Sept.., 

660 

1261 

26  Not.., 

541 

1146 

13  June.. 

601 

1204 

29  Aug... 

661 

1262 

16  Not... 

542  B. 

1147 

2  June.. 

602  B. 

1205 

18  Aug... 

662  B, 

1263 

4  Not... 

643 

1148 

22  May... 

608 

1206 

saZ... 

28  July... 

663 

1264 

24  Oct... 

644 

1149 

U  M»y... 

604 

1207 

664 

1266 

13  Oct... 

645  B. 

1150 

SOApriL. 

605  B, 

1208 

16  July... 

666  B. 

1266 

2  Oct... 

546 

1151 

20  April.. 

606 

1209 

6  JulJ... 

1267 

22  Sept.. 

647  B. 

1162 

8  April.. 
29  March 

607  B. 

1210 

26  Juno... 

667  B 

1268 

10  Sept.. 

54B 

1153 

608 

1211 

16  June,., 

1289 

31  Aug.. 

649 

1164 

18Mu^h 

609 

1212 

3  June... 

1270 

20Aui.. 

560  B. 

1166 

7  March 

610  B. 

1213 

23  Ma  J.. 

670  B 

1271 

9Au|.. 

661 

1166 

26  Feb... 

611 

1214 

13  May.. 

671 

1272 

20  July.. 

662 

1167 

13  Feb... 

612 

1216 

2  May.. 

872 

1278 

18  July.. 

663  B. 

1168 

2  Feb... 

6iaB 

1216 

20Apnl. 

673  B 

1274 

7  July.. 

664 

1159 

23  Jan.,. 

614 

1217 

10  April. 
30  March 

674 

1275 

27  June.. 

555 

1160 

12  Jan... 

616 

1218 

676 

1276 

16  June.. 

656  B. 

1160 

31  Dm... 

616  B 

1219 

19  March 

676  B 

1277 

4  June.. 

667 

1161 

21  Dec... 

617 

1220 

8  March 

677 

1278 

26  May.. 

668  B. 

1162 

10  Deo.. 

618  B 

1221 

26  Feb  .. 

678  B 

1279 

1*  May.. 

669 

1163 

30  Nov.. 

619 

1222 

IS  Feb.. 

679 

1280 

3  May.. 

660 

1164 

18  Nov.. 

620 

1223 

4  Feb .. 

680 

1281 

22  April. 

661  B 

1165 

7  Not.. 

621  B 

1224 

24  Jan... 

68!  B 

1282 

11  April. 

562 

1166 

28  Oct... 

623 

1226 

13  Jan... 

682 

1283 

,;& 

663 

1167 

17  Oct... 

623 

1226 

2  Jan... 

683 

1284 

6643 

1168 

6  Oct... 

624  B 

1226 

22  Dec... 

684  B 

1286 

9  March 

666 

1169 

26  Sept.. 

626 

1227 

12  Dec... 

685 

1286 

27  Feb .. 

666  B 

1170 

14  Sept.. 

626  B 

1228 

30  Nov.. 

686  B 

1287 

16  Feb.. 

567 

1171 

4  Sept.. 

627 

1229 

20  Not.. 

687 

1288 

6  Feb.. 

668 

11T2 

23  Aug.. 

628 

1230 

9  Not.. 

688 

1280 

25  Jan... 

669  B 

1173 

12  Aug.. 

629  B 

1231 

29  Oct.., 

689  B 

1290 

14  Jbd... 

670 

1174 

2A^.. 

630 

1232 

IS  Oct... 

690 

1291 

4  Jan... 

671 

1176 

22  July.. 

631 

1233 

7  Oct... 

1291 

24  Dec... 

572  B 

1178 

10  July.. 

632  fi 

1234 

26  Sept.. 

1292 

12  Dec... 

673 

1177 

30  Juiio. 

633 

1235 

16  Sept. 

693 

1293 

2  Dec... 

674 

1I7B 

19  June. 

634 

1236 

iSe^. 

694 

1294 

21  Not,. 

676  B 

1179 

8  JUUB. 

636  B 

1237 

24  A,^.. 

696  B 

1205 

10  Not.. 

676 

1180 

28  May., 

636 

123S 

14Au|.. 

606 

1296 

30  Oct... 

677  B 

1181 

17  M.y.. 

637  B 

1239 

23  Jufi!! 

697  B 

1297 

19  Oct.. 

678 

1182 

7  Maf .. 

638 

1240 

698 

1298 

9  0ct.. 

679 

US3 

26  April, 

639 

1241 

12  July.. 

699 

1299 

28  Sept.. 

680  B 

11S4 

14  April. 

640  B 

1242 

1  July.. 

700  B 

1300 

16S«>t.. 

681 

1185 

4Apri]. 
24Mitrcli 

641 

1243 

21  June.. 

701 

1301 

ese^t. 

582 

1186 

642 

1244 

702 

1S02 

2eAJg.. 

583  E 

1187 

13  March 

643  B 

1245 

29  May." 

703  B 

1803 

16Aa|.. 

684 

1188 

aHarcb 

644 

1246 

19  May.. 

704 

1304 

4aS.. 

24  Ju^., 

685 

1189 

19  Feb.. 

646 

1247 

8MaJ.. 

T06 

1306 
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HZJBA. 


Chvistiav  xba. 


Tear. 


706  B. 

707 

708  B. 

709 

710 

711  B. 

712 

713 

714  B. 

716 

716  B. 

717 

718 

719  B. 

720 

721 

722  B. 

723 

724 

725  B. 

726 

727  B. 

728 

729 

730  B. 

731 

732 

733  B. 

734 

736 

736  B. 

737 

738  B. 

739 

740 

741  B. 

742 

743 

744  B. 

745 

746  B. 

747 

748 

749  B. 

750 

761 

762  B. 
763 
764 
765  B. 
756 
757  B. 
758 
769 
760  B. 
761 
762 

763  B. 
764 
766 


1306 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1316 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1819 
1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 
1323 
1324 
1326 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1333 
1334 
1336 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 
1342 
1343 
1344 
1346 
1346 
1347 
1348 
1349 
1350 
1361 
1352 
1363 
1364 
1365 
1356 
1366 
1367 
1358 
1369 
1360 
1361 
1362 
1363 


Month. 


137idy... 

3  July... 

21  June... 

11  June. . 
31  May... 
20  May... 

9  May.  . 
28  April.. 

17  April.. 

7  April.. 

26  March 

16  March 
5  March 

22  Feb ... 

12  Feb ... 
31  Jan.... 

20  Jan.... 
10  Jan.... 
30  Dec ... 

18  Dec... 

8  Dec ... 

27  Nov... 

17  Nov... 

5  Nov... 

26  Oct.... 

16  Oct.... 

4  Oct.... 
22  Sept... 

12  Sept... 
1  Sept... 

21  Aug... 

10  Aug... 

30  July... 

20  July... 

9  July  .. 

27  June... 

17  June... 

6  June... 
24  May... 

15  May... 

4  May... 
24  April.. 

13  April.. 
1  April.. 

22  Mlarch 

11  March 

28  Feb... 

18  Feb... 
6  Feb... 

26  Jan.... 

16  Jan.... 

5  Jan.... 
26  Dec... 

14  Dec... 
o  i^'ec ... 

28  Nov... 
11  Nov... 

31  Oct.... 

21  Oct... 
10  Oct.... 


Hay. 


4 
2 
6 
4 
1 
6 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
4 
1 
6 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
6 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
6 
2 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
6 
2 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
6 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
1 
6 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 


HXJUA 
TIAB. 


766  B. 

767 

768  B. 

769 

770 

771  B. 

772 

773 

774  B. 

775 

776  B. 

777 

778 

779  B. 

780 

781 

782  B. 

783 

784 

786  B. 
786 

787  B. 
788 
789 
790  B. 
791 
792 
793  B. 
794 
796 
796  B. 
797 
798  B. 
799 
800 
801 B. 
802 
803 
804  B 
806 
806  B. 
807 
808 
809  B. 
810 
811 
812  B. 
813 
814 

816  B. 
816 

817  B. 
818 
819 
820  B. 
821 
822 
823  B. 
824 
825 


OHBXBTIijr  SBA. 


Tear. 


1364 
1366 
1366 
1367 
1368 
1369 
1370 
1371 
1372 
1373 
1374 
1376 
1376 
1377 
1378 
1379 
1380 
1381 
1382 
1383 
1384 
1386 
1386 
1387 
1388 
1388 
1389 
1390 
1391 
1392 
1393 
1394 
1396 
1396 
1397 
1398 
1399 
1400 
1401 
1402 
1403 
1404 
1406 
1406 
1407 
1408 
1409 
1410 
1411 
1412 
1413 
1414 
1416 
1416 
1417 
1418 
1419 
1420 
1421 
1421 


Month. 


Bay. 


28  Sept... 

18  Sept... 
7  Sept... 

28  Aug... 
16  Aug... 

5  Aug... 

26  July... 

16  July... 
3  July... 

23  June... 
12  June... 

2  June... 

21  May... 

10  May... 

30  April.. 

19  April.. 

7  April.. 

28  March 

17  March 

6  March 

24  Feb.. 

12  Feb .. 

2  Feb.. 

22  Jan... 

11  Jan... 

31  Dec... 

20  Dec... 
9  Dec... 

29  Nov.. 

17  Nov.. 
6  Nov.. 

27  Oct... 
16  Oct... 

6  Oct... 

24  Sept.. 

13  Sept.. 

3  Sept.. 

22  Aug.. 
11  Aug.. 

1  Aug.. 

21  July.. 
10  July.. 
29  June.. 

18  June.. 

8  June.. 

27  May.. 

16  May.. 
6  May.. 

25  April. 
13  April. 

3  April. 

23  March 
13  March 

1  March 

18  Feb.... 

8  Feb.... 

28  Jan.... 

17  Jan.... 
6  Jan.... 

26  Dec... 


7 
6 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
7 
5 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
7 
5 
2 
6 
4 
1 
6 
3 
7 
5 
2 
6 
4 
1 
5 
3 
7 
5 
2 
6 
4 
1 
5 
3 
7 
5 
2 
6 
4 
1 
5 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
4 
1 
5 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 


Hxjrsi. 

TJCAB. 


826  B. 

827 

828  B. 

829 

830 

831  B. 

832 

833 

834  B. 

835 

836  B. 

837 

838 

839  B. 

840 

841 

842  B. 

843 

844 

845  B. 

846 

847  B. 

848 

849 

850  B. 

861 

862 

863  B. 
854 
865 
866  B. 
857 

868  B. 
859 
860 
861  B. 
862 
863 

864  B. 
865 
866  B. 
867 
868 

869  B. 
870 
871 
872  B. 
873 
874 
875  B. 
876 
877  B. 
878 
879 
880  B. 
881 
882 
883  B. 
884 
885 


Ohbistiak  ska. 


Tear. 


1422 
1423 
1424 
1425 
1426 
1427 
14^8 
1429 
1430 
1431 
1432 
1433 
1434 
1435 
1436 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 
1442 
1443 
1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1460 
1461 
1452 
1453 
1464 
1464 
1466 
1456 
1467 
1458 
1459 
1460 
1461 
1462 
1463 
1464 
1466 
1466 
1467 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1471 
1472 
1473 
1474 
1475 
1476 
1477 
1478 
1479 
1480 


Mouth. 


16 

6 

23 
13 

2 
22 
11 
30 
19 

9 

28 
18 

7 
27 
16 

6 
24 
14 

2 
22 
12 

1 
20 

9 
29 
19 

7 
24 
14 

3 
23 
12 

1 
22 
11 
29 
19 

8 
28 
17 

6 
26 
16 

3 

24 
13 

2 
22 
11 
30 
20 

8 
29 
18 

7 
26 
15 

4 

25 
13 


Dec... 

Dec... 

Nov... 

Nov... 

Nov... 

Oct.... 

Oct.... 

Sept... 

Sept... 

Sept... 

Ai^... 

Aug... 

Aug... 

July... 

July... 

July... 

June... 

June... 

June... 

May... 

May... 

Majr... 

April.. 

April.. 

March 

March 

March 

Feb.. 

Feb.. 

Feb.. 

Jan.. 

Jan.. 

Jan.. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct.. 

Oct.. 

Oct. . 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July. 

July. 

June. 

June. 

June. 

May. 

May. 

MajT. 

April 

April 

April 

March 

March 


Bay. 

3 
1 
6 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5 
2 
7 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 
5 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
1 
5 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
1 
5 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
7 
5 
2 
7 
4 
1 
6 
3 
7 
5 
2 


1   28Doo.'!.   i 


.     4  Nov... 

1  23  Oct.... 

I  12  Oct...  ; 

I     2  Oct....   i 

i  21  Sept...  i 

1      9  8^...    < 

'  30  Aug...    ■ 

I  19  Aug... 
>     S  Aug... 

1  28Jnly... 

.  17  July... 
1     7  Jolj... 

I  2S  June... 

I  14  June... 

1  24  May.. 

'  13M«y.., 
I     a  May... 

I  21  April.. 

.  31  March 

[  19  March    ' 
1      8  March    ■ 

I  2a  Feb,,.    ; 

i  16  Feb.. 
!      6  Feb,. 

'  UJim.... 

t  13  Jan.... 

I  23  Dec!.. 

I  12  Dec... 
,      1  Dec  ... 

!  20  Not... 

1  10  Not... 

I  29  Oct.... 

i  18  Oct.... 
!      8  Oct.... 

'  27  Sept... 

I  15  Sept... 
)      6  Bept... 

I  25  Aug... 

.  16  Aug... 
!      3  Aug... 

\  23  July... 

1  13  July  .. 
i      2  July... 

i  20  JUDB... 


1003  B. 

1004 

lOOS 


19  Hay... 
8  Msy... 

27  April., 
17  April.. 

26hUrcb 
15  March 
4  Harch 
21  Feb 
II  Feb 

20  Jan. 


3  OcL... 

22  Sept,.. 

11  Sept... 
81  Aug... 
21  Aug... 

BAug... 
29  July,., 

19  July.., 
8  July.., 

16  June.. 

28  May... 
1*  May... 

3  May.. 

23  April. 

12  April. 
31  March 

21  March 
10  March 
28  Feb... 

17  Feb.,. 
6  Feb... 

26  Jan.... 

15  Jan.... 

4  Jan.... 

24  Dec.... 

13  Dec.... 
2  Dec.... 

22  Not... 
10  Not... 
31  Oct.... 

20  Oct.... 
OOct.... 

28  Sept... 
17  Sept... 
6  Sept... 

27  Aug... 

16  Aug... 


1006  B.' 
1007 
1008  B, 
1009 

1010  I 

1011  B 


1017 

1018 

1019 B.  1 

1020 

1021 

1022 B.  1 

1023 

1024 

1025  B.  1 

1026 

1027 B.  1 


4  Aug... 
2S  Jnly.., 
14  July.., 

3  Jnly.., 
22  June.  . 

20  Hay... 

<  9  May... 
:  29  April.. 

18  April.. 
7  April,. 

7  Manh  ' 
I  16  Manh  i 

6  Manh 

:  23  Feb.. 

I  Feb .. 

1  Feb .., 

<  21  Jan..., 
:  10  Jan... 

30  Dec... 

19  Deo... 
9  Dec... 

'  28  Not... 

8  Not... 


.  1623 

1624 

1626 

..  162B 


1039 
1040 
1041  B 
1042 


1633 

I,  1634 
1636 

1.  1636 
1637 
1638 

I,  1639 
1640 


1060] 
1061 
1062 
10031 
1064 
1066 


,  1645 

1646 
.  1647 

1648 

1649 
.  1650 

1660 

1651 

1662    ! 

1653    1 

1664 


4  Oct....   i 

23  Sept... 

15  Sept... 
2  Sept... 

21  Aug... 
11  Aug... 
31  July... 
20  JnlT... 
9  July... 

17  Ji 

26  May.'.'! 

16  May... 
fi  May,., 

24  April.. 

18  April.. 
2  April.. 

22Maicli 
12U>rch 
29  Frt  ... 

17  Feb  ... 
7  Feb.. 

27  Jan..., 
17  Jan..., 

B  Jan..., 

25  Dec.., 
15  Dec.., 

4  Dec.., 


TBS  Hinti,  rotun,  i 


1  GBEOOEIUf  KALEHIABS. 


i^" 

n*t 

T«r. 

Xontb. 

DV 

Y-r^ 

k™u,. 

Lv. 

.«.. 

YW.    ll«.tlL 

». 

1066  B. 

1666 

21  Oct... . 

1126  B. 

1714 

6  Jan.... 

4 

1186B. 

1772 

4  April. 

26  March 

1067 

1666 

10  Oct.... 

1127 

1716 

27  Dec.... 

2 

1187 

1773 

1068  B. 

1667 

20  Sept... 

1128  B. 

1716 

16  Deo.... 

1188  B. 

1774 

14  March 

1069 

1668 

19  Sept... 

1129 

1716 

6  Dec.... 

1189 

1776 

4  March 

1070 

16S9 

8  Sept... 

1130 

1717 

24  Not... 

1190 

1776 

21  Feb ... 

1071  B. 

27  Aug... 

1131  B. 

1718 

13  Not... 

1191  B. 

1777 

9  Feb ... 

1072 

1661 

17  Aug... 

1132 

1719 

3  Not... 

1192 

1778 

30  Jan.... 

1073 

1662 

6Au|... 

1133 

1720  :  22  Oct.... 

1193 

1779 

19  Jan.... 

1074  B. 

1663 

28  July... 

1134  B. 

1721  11  Oct.... 

1194  B. 

1780 

8  Jan.... 

107S 

1684 

16  July... 

1136 

1722   lOct.... 

1196 

1780 

28  Dec.... 

1076  B. 

1666 

4  July... 

1136  B. 

1723  20  Sept... 

1196B. 

1781 

17  Deo.... 

1077 

1666 

24  June.. 

1137 

1724  9  Sept... 

1197 

1782 

7  Dec.... 

1078 

1667 

13  June.. 

1138 

1726  29  Aug... 

1198 

1783 

26  Nov... 

1079  B. 

1668 

1139B. 

1726  1  18  Aug. ..I  S 

1199  B; 

1784 

14  Not... 

1080 

22  May... 

1140 

17271  8  Aug...  3 

1200 

1786 

4  Not... 

1081 

1670 

11  May... 

1728;  27  July...  7 

1201 

1786 

24  Oct.... 

1082  B. 

1671 

30  April.. 

1142  B. 

1729 

16  July...  4 

1202  B. 

1787 

13  Oct... 

1083 

1672 

19  April.. 

1143 

1730 

6  July...  2 

1203 

1788 

2  0ct... 

1084 

1673 

8A_pril.. 
2SM&rc)i 

1731 

2eJuue..'  8 

1204 

1789 

al  Sept.. 

108S  B. 

1674 

1146  B 

1732 

13  June,.'  3 

1206B. 

1790 

10  Sept.. 

1086 

1676 

18M&rch 

1146 

1733 

1206 

1791 

31  Aug... 

1087  B. 

1676 

6  March 

1147B 

1734 

23  Miiy...l  6 

1207  B. 

1792 

19  Aug... 

1088 

1677 

24  Feb... 

1148 

1736 

13  May.. 

1208 

1793 

9Aui... 

1089 

1678 

IS  Fob.. . 

1149 

1736 

1  May.. 

7 

1209 

1794 

28  July... 

1090  B. 

1679 

2  Feb... 

1160B 

1737 

20  April. 

1210  B. 

1796 

18  July... 

1091 

1680 

23  Jan.... 

1161 

1738 

10  April 
30  March 

1211 

1796 

7  July... 

1092 

1681 

11  Jan.... 

1162 

1739 

1212 

1797 

26  June. 

1093  B. 

1681 

31  Dec.,. 

1163  B 

1740 

IB  March 

1213  B. 

1798 

16  June. 

1094 

1682 

21  Dec... 

1164 

1741 

8  March 

1214 

1799 

6  June. 

1096 

1683 

10  Dec... 

1166 

1742 

26  Feb... 

1216 

1800 

26  May.. 

1096  B 

1684 

28  NpT.. 

1166  B 

1743 

14  Feb... 

1216B 

1801 

14  May... 

1097 

ies6 

18  Not.. 

1167 

1744 

4  Feb... 

1217 

1802 

4MaJ... 

1098  B 

1686 

V  Not.. 

1168  B 

1746 

28  Jan... 

1218B 

1803 

23  April.. 

1099 

1687 

28  Oct. . 

1169 

1746 

13  Jan... 

1219 

1804 

12  April.. 

1100 

1688 

16  Oct... 

1160 

1747 

2  Jan. .. 

1220 

1806 

1  April., 
21  March 

1101  B 

1689 

60ct... 

1161 B 

1748 

22  Dec... 

1221  B 

1806 

1102 

1690 

26  Sept.. 

1162 

1748 

11  Dec... 

1222 

1807 

11  March 

1103 

1691 

14  Sept.. 

1163 

1749 

30  Not.. 

1223 

1808 

28  Feb... 

1104B 

1692 

2Se^t.. 

n64B 

1750 

19  Not.. 

1224B 

1809 

16  Feb... 

1106 

23  Aug.. 

1166 

1761 

9  Not.. 

1226 

1810 

6  Feb... 

1106B 

1694 

12  Aug.. 

1166  B 

1762 

8N0T.1.J 

1226  B 

1811 

26  Jan.... 

1107 

1696 

2  Aug.. 

1167 

1763 

29  Oct.. 

1227 

1812 

16  Jul.... 

1108 

1696 

21  July.. 

1168 

1764 

18  Oct.. 

1228 

1813 

4  Jan.... 

1109B 

1697 

10  July.. 

1169  B 

1766 

7  Oct.. 

1229B 

1813 

24  Dec.... 

1110 

1698 

30JuDe. 

6  1170 

1766 

26  Sept.. 

1230 

1814 

14  Dec... 

1111 

1699 

ISJune. 

1171 

1767 

16  Sept.. 

1231 

1816 

3  Dec.... 

U12B 

1700 

7  June.- 

1172  B 

1768 

4  Sept. 

1232B 

1816 

21  Not... 

1II3 

1701 

28  May.. 

1173 

1769 

25  Aug.. 

1233 

1817 

11  Not... 

1114 

1702 

17  May.. 

1174 

1760 

13  Aug.. 

1234 

1818 

31  Oct... 

lltSB 

1703 

6  May.. 

1176  B 

1761 

2  Aug.. 

1236  B 

1819 

20  Oct... 

1116 

1704 

26ApriL 

1176 

1762 

23  July.. 

1236 

1820 

9  Oct.... 

1117B 

1706 

14  April. 

1177  B 

1768 

12  Joly.. 

1237  B 

1821 

28  Sept... 

1118 

1706 

4  April. 
24M^«h 

1178 

1764 

1  J«lJ.. 

1238 

1822 

18  Sept.. 

1119 

1707 

1179 

176S 

2aj>u^. 

1239 

1823 

7  Sejt. 

1120  B 

1708 

12  March 

1180B 

1786 

9  June. 

1240  B 

1824 

26.Ai;g.. 

1121 

1709 

2  March 

1181 

1767 

30  May.. 

1241 

1826 

16  Ang.. 

1122 

1710 

19  Feb .. 

1182 

1768 

18  May.. 

1242 

1826 

6  Aug.. 

1123B 

1711 

8  Feb .. 

1183  B 

1769 

7  May.. 

1243  B 

1827 

26Ju5.. 

1124 

1712 

29  Jul... 

3  1184 

1770 

27  Apnl. 

1244 

1828 

14  July.. 

11S5 

1713 

17  Jul... 

7  1188 

1771 

16  April. 

1246 

1829 

"""■• 
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INDIAN  CHB0N0L06ICAL  TABLES. 


Huiu. 

TKAX. 

OWStXAV  XBA. 

1 

RlJSA. 
YBAB. 

1 

Oevistxav  xxa. 

Htiba 

OincXSTIAV  XBJU 

Year. 
1830 

Month. 

Day. 
3 

Year. 

Month. 

Day. 

1 

TX1.B. 

Year. 

Month. 

7 

1246  B. 

22  June.. 

1271 

1854  1  24  Sept... 

1295  B. 

1878 

5  Jan.... 

1247 

1831 

12  June.. 

1 

1272 

1855  13  Sept... 

5 

1296 

1878 

26  Dec  ... 

5 

1248  B. 

1832 

31  May... 

5 

1278  B. 

1856 

1  Sept... 

2 

1297  B. 

1879 

15  Dec... 

2 

1249 

1833 

21  May... 

3 

1274 

1857 

22  Aug... 

7 

1298 

1880 

4*  Dec... 

7 

1250 

1834 

10  May... 

7 

1275 
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Note  Beoabding  the  Chbonologicax  Tables  of  the  Hnn>tf  Mbab. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  width  in  an  octaTo  page,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  break  the  following  table  into  two  parts,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  one  line  and  view,  the 
whole  series  of  the  sidereal  and  luni-solar  seras ;  which  would  have  been  more  convenient  for 
reference.  In  other  respects  the  numbers  of  the  several  columns,  etc.  remain  as  stated  in  the 
text. 
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1750 
1751 

B.1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 

B.1756 
1757 
1758 
1759 

B.1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 

B.1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 

B.1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 

B.1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 

B.1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 

B.1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 

B.1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 

B.1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 

B.1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 

B.1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 


t 


4851 

4852 

4853 

4854 

4855 

4856 

4857 

4858 

4859 

4860 

4861 

4862 

4863 

4864 

4865 

4866 

4867 

4868 

4869 

4870 

4871 

4872 

4873 

4874 

4875 

4876 

4877 

4878 

4879 

4880 

4881 

4882 

4883 

4884 

4885 

4886 

4887 

4888 

4889 

4890 

4891 

4892 

4893 

4894 

4895* 

4896 

4897 

4898 

4899 

4900 


1672 

1673 

1674 

1675 

1676 

1677 

1678 

1679 

1680 

1681 

1682 

1683 

1684 

1685 

1686 

1687 

1688 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1693 

1694 

1695 

1696 

1697 

1698 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

1708 

1709 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 


&  1 


CtCUEBu 


48  1 

8  32 

19  3 

34  35 


86  40 

52  11 

7  42 

23  13 


C§J 


926 

927 

928 

929 

930 

931 

932 

933 

934 

935 

936 

937 

938 

939 

940 

941 

942 

943 

944 

945 

946 

947 

948 

949 

950 

951 

952 

953 

954 

955 

956 

957 

958 

959 

960 

961 

962 

963 

964 

965 

966 

967 

968 

969 

970 

971 

972 

973 

974 

975 
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SoukB,  Tbas.  I 


PABT  L— HINDU  SIDEREAL  YEARS. 


I.       I  II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VH. 


vin. 


EL     X.    X). 


Tears  beginning  on  entrance  of 
the  Sun  into  Arioe  of  the  Sidereal 
Zodiao. 


A.D. 

B.1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 

B.1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 

B.1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 

B.1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 

B.1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 

B.1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

B.1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

B.1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

B.1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

B.1836 
1837 
1888 
1839 

B.1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

B.1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

B.1848 
1849 


I 

o 

t 


Sa. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Ft. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Pr. 

Sa. 

Sn. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Ft. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 


4901 
4902 
4903 
4904 
4905 
4906 
4907 
4908 
4909 
4910 
4911 
4912 
4913 
4914 
4915 
4916 
4917 
4918 
4919 
4920 
4921 
4922 
4923 
4924 
4925 
4926 
4927 
4928 
4929 
4930 
4931 
4932 
4933 
4934 
4935 
4936 
4937 
4938 
4939 
4940 
4941 
4942 
4943 
4944 
4945 
4946 
4947 
4948 
4949 
4950 


1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 
1751 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1766 
1756 
1757 
1768 
1769 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 


I 


1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1216 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1226 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 
1235 
1236 
1237 
1238 
1239 
1240 
1241 
1242 
1243 
1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 
1248 
1249 
1250 
1261 
1262 
1253 
1264 
1265 
1266 


Th.  10 
Ft.  10 
Su.  11 
Mo.  11 
Tu.  10 
We.  10 
Ft.  11 
Sa.  11 
Su.  10 
Mo.  10 
We.  11 
Th.  11 
Ft.  10 
Su.  11 
Mo.  11 
Tu.  11 
We.  10 
Ft.  11 
Sa.  11 
Su.  11 
Mo.  10 
We.  11 
Th.  11 
Fr.  11 
Sa.  10 
Mo.  11 
Tu.  11 
We.  11 
Th.  10 
Sa.  11 
Su.  11 
Mo.  11 
Tu.  10 
Th.  11 
Ft.  11 
Sa.  11 
Su.  10 
Tu.  11 
We.  11 
Th.  11 
Fr.  10 
Su.  11 
Mo.  11 
Tu.  11 
Th.  11 
Ft.  11 
Sa.  11 
Su.  11 
Tu.  11 
We.  11 


B. 

B. 

B. 
B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B. 

B. 


D 

(4 
[6 
(0 

;i 

2 

3 

5 

6 

0 

1 

3 

(4 

[6 

fO 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

(0 

[1 

[3 

r4 

[6 

6 

1 

2 

3 

(4 

[6 

0 

1 

[2 
(4 
6 
6 


G.  P. 

88  45 

54  16 

9  47 

25  18 

40  50 
56  21 
11  52 

27  23 
42  55 
68  26 
13  67 

29  28 

45  0 

0  31 
16  2 

31  33 
47  6 

2  36 

18  7 
33  88 
49  10 

4  41 
20  12 

36  43 
51  15 

6  46 
22  17 

37  48 
53  20 

8  51 
24  22 
39  53 
66  26 
10  56 

26  27 

41  58 
0)  57  30 
2^  13  1 

28  82 
44  3 
59  35 
15  6 

30  37 

46  8 

1  40 

47  14 

32  42 

48  13 
8  45 

19  16 


3 
[4 
6 
(0 
1 
[2 
(4 
(6 
[6 
(0 
[2 
8 


Ctcus. 


976 

977 

978 

979 

980 

981 

982 

983 

984 

985 

986 

987 

988 

989 

990 

991 

992 

993 

994 

995 

996 

997 

998 

999 

1000 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


k 
It 


14 
14 
15 
16 
14 
14 
16 
16 
14 
14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
16 
15 
14 
14 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
14 
16 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 

15 
14 
16 
15 
16 
14 
15 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 


•s 


^1 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
62 
53 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


^-> 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
84 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
58 
64 


i 


I 

& 


54 
66 
66 
57 
68 
69 
60 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
87 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
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ISmAS   CHRONOLOeiCAL  TASLSS. 


SOLAK  T>AH. 


PAKT  I.— HINDU  SIDEREAL  TEARS. 


I. 


i 

5 


S 

A.  D. 


.Ji 


in. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


vn. 


vin. 


Yean  beginning  on  entrance  of 
the  Son  into  Aries  of  the  Sidereal 
Zodiac. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


I860 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


I 


Sn. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

8a. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Ft. 

8a. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 


t 


4951 
4952 
4953 
4954 
4955 
4956 
4957 
4958 
4959 
4960 
4961 
4962 
4963 
4964 
4965 
4966 
4967 
4968 
4969 
4970 
4971 
4972 
4973 
4974 
4975 
4976 
4977 
4978 
4979 
4980 
4981 
4982 
4983 
4984 
4985 
4986 
4987 
4988 
4989 
4990 
4991 
4992 
4993 
4994 
4995 
4996 
4997 
4998 
4999 
5000 
6001 


1772 
1778 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1798 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


1267 
1258 
1259 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1263 
1264 
1265 
1266 
1267 
1268 
1269 
1270 
1271 
1272 
1273 
1274 
1275 
1276 
1277 
1278 
1279 
1280 
1281 
1282 
1283 
1284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 
1295 
1296 
1297 
1298 
1299 
1300 
1301 
1302 
1303 
1304 
1305 
1806 
1307 


n 


Th. 

Ft. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr. 

Su. 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Su. 

Mo. 

We. 

Th. 


2 
2 


S  Is, 


8 1  m 


D. 

4) 

B.  ^5) 

0) 

i; 

2) 
B.  (3) 
5 
6 

B.  fl 
'3 

V 
'5 

B.  ^6 

1 

'21 

'3J 

61 
0 

B.  a; 

3) 

'41 

B.  ^6) 
1] 
2 
3 
4] 
6 
01 
1] 

B.  ^2) 

4j 
6) 
6) 

B.  (0) 
2) 
3) 
4) 

B.  (6) 
0) 
1) 
2) 

B.  (S) 
5) 
6) 

B.  (l 
^81 

*4 


B 


G.  P. 

34  47 
60  18 

5  50 

21  21 
36  52 
52  23 

7  55 

23  26 
38  57 
54  28 

10  0 

25  31 
41^ 

56  33 

12  6 

27  36 

43  7 
68  38 
14  10 

29  41 

46  12 
0  43 

16  15 
31  46 

47  17 
2  48 

18  20 
33  51 
49  22 
4  63 
20  25 

35  66 
51  27 

6  58 

22  80 
38  1 

58  32 
9  3 

24  35 
40  6 
66   37 

11  8 

26  40 
42  11 

57  42 

13  13 

28  45 

44  16 

59  47 
16  18 

30  16 


CrcirEB. 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
53 
54 
66 
66 
67 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
_76 


I 


I- 

ll 


16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 


75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
.36 


§ 


56 
56 
67 
68 
69 


§ 


0 

i 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


60  49 
1-2  <  60 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 


51 

53 

53] 

54 
65 
66 
57 
58 
59 
GO 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
84. 
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PART   n.>-LUNI-SOLA&   TEAK. 


xn. 


xin.     XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII.  XVIII. 


XIX. 


:; 


i 


8 

A.D. 


t 


B.1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 

B.1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 

B.1608 
1609 
1610 
1611 

B.1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 

B.1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 

B.1620 
1621 
1622 
1623 

B.1624 

1625 

.  1626 

1627 

B.1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 

B.1632 
1633 
1634 
1685 

B.1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 

B.1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 

B.1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 

B.1648 
1649 


4701 
4702 
4703 
4704 
4705 
4706 
4707 
4708 
4709 
4710 

4711 
4712 
4713 
4714 
4715 
4716 
4717 
4718 
4719 
4720 
4721 
4722 
4723 
4724 
4725 
4726 
4727 
4728 
4729 
4730 
4731 
4732 
4733 
4734 
4735 
4736 
4737 
4738 
4739 
4740 
4741 
4742 
4743 
4744 
4745 
4746 
4747 
4748 
4749 
4750 


I 


1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 


^fe 


M 


1008 
1009 
1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1019 
1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1035 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 
1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 
1049 
1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 


lit 


A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.ar 

A.J. 
A.C. 

A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

AJ. 
A.C. 

A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 


ll-l  I 


Old  8mB. 


We.  5 
Mo.  23 
Sa.  13 
We.  2 
Tu.  20 
Sa.  9 
Th.  27 
We.  18 
Sa.  6 
Sa.  25 
We.  14 
Mo.  4 
Su.  22 
Th.  11 
Mo.  28 
Sa.  19 
Fr.  8 
We.  26 
Mo.  16 
Fr.  5 
Th.  23 
Mo.  12 
Sa.  2 
Ft.  21 
Ta.  9 
St.  26 
Fr.  17 
We.  7 
Ttt.  25 
Sa.  14 
We.  3 
Ta.  22 
Sa.  11 
Th.  28 
We.  19 
Su.  8 
Sa.  26 
Th.  16 
Mo.  5 
Sa.  24 
Th.  12 
Tu.  2 
Su.  20 
Ft.  10 
Th.  27 
Mo.  17 
Fr.  6 
Th.  25 
Tu.  14 
Sa.  3 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feh. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


in  Hindd  Sidereal 
liaitra.  (civ.  aoct.) 

days  in  the  Side- 
thChaitra. 

Same  date 
month  d 

ii 

si 

8 

30 

2143 

26 

30 

2144 

16 

30 

2145 

5 

31 

2146 

23 

80 

2147 

12 

30 

2148 

2 

30 

2149 

21 

31 

2150 

9 

30 

2151 

28 

30 

2152 

17 

30 

2153 

7 

31 

2154 

25 

30 

2155 

14 

30 

2156 

3 

31 

2157 

22 

31 

2158 

11 

30 

2159 

29 

30 

2160 

19 

31 

2161 

8 

31 

2162 

26 

30 

2163 

15 

30 

2164 

5 

31 

2165 

24 

31 

2166 

12 

30 

2167 

1 

30 

2168 

20 

31 

2169 

9 

30 

2170 

28 

30 

2171 

17 

30 

2172 

6 

31 

2173 

24 

30 

2174 

14 

30 

2175 

8 

30 

2176 

22 

31 

2177 

10 

30 

2178 

29 

30 

2179 

19 

30 

2180 

8 

31 

2181 

26 

30 

2182 

15 

30 

2183 

5 

31 

2184 

23 

31 

2185 

12 

80 

2186 

1 

30 

2187 

20 

31 

2188 

9 

31 

2189 

27 

30 

2190 

17 

80 

2191 

6 

31 

2192 

962 

963 

964 

965 

966 

967 

968 

969 

970 

971 

972 

973 

974 

975 

976 

977 

978 

979 

980 

981 

982 

983 

984 

985 

986 

987 

988 

989 

990 

991 

992 

993 

994 

995 

996 

997 

998 

999 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 

1011 


8 

5>* 


^•37 
^38 
c>39 

H41 
><42 
•^43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
6    1 

^  Z 

M  4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


3  Feb. 
23  Jan. 

13  Jan. 
31  Jan. 
21  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

18  Jan. 
5  Feb. 

25  Jan: 

14  Jan. 
2  Feb. 

23  Jan. 
9  Feb. 

29  Jan. 

19  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

26  Jan. 

15  Jan. 

8  Feb. 

24  Jan. 
10  Feb. 
31  Jan. 

21  Jan. 
8  Feb. 

27  Jan. 
17  Jan. 

5  Feb. 

26  Jan. 

14  Jan. 
IFeb. 

22  Jan. 
10  Feb. 
29  Jan. 

19  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

16  Jan. 
8  Feb. 

24  Jan. 
13  Jan. 
31  Jan. 

20  Jan. 
8  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 

4  Feb. 

25  Jan. 

15  Jan. 
IFeb. 


(Tbla  taMe  tncladea  the  BunncM  1ttiii>eolar  era.  whloh  aeeorda  with  the  Hindda  and  the  Chineaa,  whUdk  begins  one 
moon  earlier.)  The  TllAratl  revenue  year  <tf  Oruaa  Mreea  numerleatly  with  the  Kaalf :  bat  tte  dlrltlona  are  lolar, 
beUis  the  same  ae  ooiumn  Yl.  mitl)  a.]>.  1809,  after  which  It  le  always  one  day  earUer  than  the  latter. 


«  CHBONOUMICAL  I1BLE8. 


PABT  n^LUNI-BOlAK  TElLB.                       \ 

I. 

zn.      xni.  XIV.    xy.    xvi.    xvn.  xvin,    iix.     | 

|||J1 

^1 

If 

HI 

Ii 

1 

s 

1 

i 

1? 

4li 

1 

1 

A.D. 

ifiJ 

ii 

i! 

P 

ii 

if 

si 

If 

J 

Ii 

il 

1 

1 

iM 

16S0 

4761 

1707 

1068 

Ft.  22  Mar. 

24 

30 

2193 

1012 

27 

22  Jan. 

1651 

4752 

1708 

106S 

Tn.  11  Mar. 

13 

2194 

1013 

28 

9  Feb. 

B.I6fi2 

4753 

1709 

AJ. 

Sq.  29  Fdb 

3 

30 

2196 

1014 

29 

30  Jan. 

ISS3 

4754 

1710 

1061 

8a.  19  M«. 

22 

31 

2106 

1015 

30 

19  Jan. 

lt(54 

475  S 

1711 

1062 

A.C. 

We.  8  Mar. 

10 

30 

2197 

1016 

31 

6  Feb. 

l6Sfi 

47S6 

1712 

1063 

Tn.  27  Mir. 

29 

80 

2193 

1017 

32 

27  Jan. 

B.isas 

47S7 

1713 

1064 

8».  16  Mar. 

18 

30 

2190 

lOlS 

33 

16  Jan. 

I6£7 

47S6 

1714 

1066 

A.a. 

Th.  6  Mar. 

8 

31 

2200 

1019 

84 

8  Feb. 

IMS 

4759 

1715 

1066 

Tu  23  Mar. 

26 

30 

2201 

1020 

36 

23  Jan. 

1669 

4760 

1716 

1067 

So.  13  Mar. 

16 

30 

2202 

1021 

36 

13  Jan. 

B.1660 

4761 

1717 

1068 

A.A. 

Til.  1  Mar. 

30 

2203 

1022 

37 

31  Jan. 

1661 

4762 

1718 

1068 

'We.20M..r. 

23 

sr 

»204 

1023 

38 

20  Jon, 

1662 

4763 

1719 

1070 

Ba.  9  HsT. 

11 

30 

2206 

1024 

39 

7  Feb. 

1663 

4764 

1720 

1071 

AX 

Th.  26  Feb. 

1 

30 

2206 

1026 

40 

28  Jan. 

B.isei 

4765 

1721 

1072 

Tb.  17  Mar. 

20 

SO 

2207 

1026 

41 

ISJau. 

166S 

4766 

1722 

1073 

A.B. 

Mo.  6  Mar. 

9 

31 

2208 

1027 

42 

4  Feb. 

1S66 

4767 

1723 

1074 

8n.  26  Mar. 

27 

30 

2209 

1028 

43 

26  Jan. 

1667 

4768 

1724 

1075 

Th,  14  Mar. 

16 

30 

2S10 

1020 

44 

14  Jan, 

B.iees 

4769 

1726 

1076 

A.S. 

Tq.  3  Mar. 

6 

31 

2211 

1030 

45 

2  Feb. 

1669 

4770 

1726 

1077 

Mo.  22  Mat. 

26 

31 

2212 

1031 

46 

22  Jan. 

1670 

4771 

1727 

1078 

Ft,  11  Mar. 

13 

SO 

2213 

1032 

47 

9  Feb. 

1671 

4772 

1728 

1079 

A.J. 

Tu.  28  Feb. 

2 

30 

2214 

1033 

48 

20  Jan. 

B.1672 

4778 

1729 

lOSO 

Mo.  18  Mar. 

21 

31 

2216 

1034 

49 

19  Jan. 

1673 

4774 

1730 

1081 

A.O. 

8a.  8  Mar. 

11 

31 

2216 

1036 

60 

6  Feb. 

1671 

4776 

1731 

1082 

Pr.  27  Mar. 

29 

30 

2217 

1036 

51 

27  Jan. 

1675 

4776 

1732 

1083 

Tn.  16  Mar. 

18 

30 

2218 

1037 

62 

16  Jan. 

B.1676 

4777 

1733 

1084 

A.S. 

8a.  4  Mar. 

7 

31 

2219 

1038 

63 

3  Feb. 

1677 

4778 

1734 

1086 

Fr.  23  Mar. 

26 

31 

2220 

1039 

54 

23  Jan. 

1678 

4779 

1735 

1086 

We.  13  Mat. 

15 

30 

2221 

1040 

56 

13  Jan. 

1679 

4780 

1736 

1087 

A.A. 

Su.  2  Mar. 

4 

30 

2222 

1041 

5S 

31  Jan. 

B.1680 

4781 

1737 

1088 

Sa.  20  Mar. 

23 

31 

2223 

1042 

67 

21  Jon. 

1S81 

4782 

1738 

1080 

A.C.A.> 

We.  9  Mat. 

30 

2224 

1043 

68 

7  Feb. 

1682 

4783 

1739 

1090 

Tn.  23  Mar. 

30 

30 

2225 

1044 

60 

28  Jan. 

1683 

4784 

1740 

1091 

8a.  17  Mar. 

30 

2228 

1046 

60 

17  Jan. 

B.1S84 

4786 

1741 

1092 

A.B. 

Th.  6  Mar. 

9 

31 

2227 

1016 

ii 

6  Feb. 

1S8S 

4786 

1742 

1093 

W«.  26  Mar. 

27 

30 

2228 

1047 

26  Jan. 

1686 

4787 

1743 

1094 

8H.  UMar. 

16 

30 

2229 

1048 

14  Jan. 

1687 

4788 

1744 

1096 

A.A. 

Th.  3  Mar. 

6 

30 

2230 

1010 

>  * 

iFeb. 

B.1S88 

4789 

1745 

1096 

We.  21  Mar. 

24 

31 

2231 

1050 

H 

22  Jan. 

168S 

4790 

1746 

1097 

Mo.  11  Mar. 

13 

30 

2232 

1051 

9  Feb. 

1690 

4791 

1747 

lOOS 

A.V. 

Ft.  26  Feb. 

2 

30 

2233 

1052 

28  Jan. 

1691 

4792 

1748 

1099 

Th.  19  Mar. 

21 

30 

2234 

1053 

19  Jan. 

B.169S 

4793 

1749 

1100 

A.B. 

Mo.  7  Mar. 

10 

31 

2235 

1054 

6  Feb, 

1693 

47S4 

1760 

1101 

eu.  26  Mat. 

28 

30 

2238 

1055 

26  Jan. 

1694 

4795 

1761 

1102 

Fr.  16  Mar. 

18 

30 

2237 

1058 

16  Jan. 

1695 

4796 

1762 

uos 

A.8. 

Tn.  6  Mar. 

7 

30 

2238 

1067 

3  Feb. 

B.1696 

4797 

1763 

1104 

Mo.  23  Mat. 

31 

2239 

1068 

24  Jan. 

16S7 

4798 

1764 

1106 

Fr.  12  Mar. 

14 

30 

2240 

1069 

10  Feb. 

1698 

4799 

1755 

1106 

A.J. 

We.  2  Mar. 

4 

30 

2241 

1060 

31  Jan. 

1699 

4800 

1756 

1107 

Tu.  21  Mar. 

23 

31 

2242 

1061 

16 

21  Jan 

I  In  tliB  ounwit  Toir  K, 
tkaya  or  npuiwrd. 


T.  4TBa,  a*  DOOtlu  Chaltn  and  Anrloi  an  rvptlUd,  and  tba  mciBtli  Agnbau 
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PART    II.— LUNI-80LAR   TEAR. 


I. 


i 


B.1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 

B.1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 

B.1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 

B.1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 

B.1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 

B.1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 

B,1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 

B.1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 

B.1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 

B.1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 

B.1740 
1741 
1742 

•  1743 

B.1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 

B.1748 
1749 


XII. 


xin.     XIV. 


XV. 


XVII.  xvni. 


4801 
4802 
4803 
4804 
4805 
4806 
4807 
4808 
4809 
4810 
4811 
4812 
4813 
4814 
4815 
4816 
4817 
4818 
4819 
4820 
4821 
4822 
4823 
4824 
4825 
4826 
4827 
4828 
4829 
4830 
4831 
4832 
4833 
4834 
4835 
4836 
4837 
4838 
4839 
4840 
4841 
4842 
4843 
4844 
4845 
4846 
4847 
4848 
4849 
4850 


i 


1757 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 


1108 
1109 
1110 
1111 
1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 
1118 
1119 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 
1125 
1126 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 
1137 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
1145 
1146 
1147 
1148 
1149 
1150 
1151 
1152 
1153 
1154 
1155 
1156 
1157 


A.C. 

A.A. 
A.V. 

A.B. 

A,S. 

A.J. 

A.C. 
A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 

A.C. 
A.S. 


fill 


Old  Sttlk. 


Sa.  9 
Fr.  28 
Tu.  17 
Sa.  6 
Fr.  24 
We.  14 
Sa.  8 
Sa.  22 
We.  10 
Mo.  28 
Sa.  18 
Th.  8 
We.  26 
Su.  15 
Th.  4 
We.  23 
Mo.  12 
Fr.  1 
Th.  20 
Tu.  10 
Sa.  27 
Fr.  17 
To.  6 
Mo.  25 
Fr.  13 
We.  3 
Tu.  22 
Sa.  11 
We.  28 
Tu.  18 
Su.  8 
Fr.  29 
We.  15 
Su.  4 
Sa.  23 
We.  12 
Mo.  1 
Su.  20 
Th.  9 
We.  28 
Su.  16 
Fr.  6 
Th.  25 
Mo.  14 
Fr.  2 
Th.  21 
Tu.  11 
Sa.  28 
Fr.  18 
Tu.  7 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


12 
30 
19 

8 

27 
16 

5 
24 
12 

2 
20 
10 
28 
17 

6 
25 
14 

3 
22 
11 

0 
19 

8 
27 
15 

5 
24 
13 

1 
20 
10 
28 
17 

6 
25 
14 

3 
22 
11 
29 
18 

8 
27 
15 

4 
23 
13 

1 
20 

9 


31 
30 
30 
31 
31 
30 
30 
31 
30 
30 
30 
31 
80 
30 
30 
31 
80 
30 
30 
31 
30 
30 
30 
31 
30 
30 
31 
81 
30 
30 
31 
31 
30 
30 
31 
31 
30 
30 
31 
30 
30 
30 
31 
30 
30 
30 
31 
30 
30 
30 


2243 
2244 
2245 
2246 
2247 
2248 
2249 
2250 
2251 
2252 
2253 
2254 
2255 
2256 
2257 
2258 
2259 
2260 
2261 
2262 
2263 
2264 
2265 
2266 
2267 
2268 
2269 
2270 
2271 
2272 
2273 
2274 
2275 
2276 
2277 
2278 
2279 
2280 
2281 
2282 
2283 
2284 
2285 
2286 
2287 
2288 
2289 
2290 
2291 
2292 


062 

063 

064 

065 

066 

067 

068 

069 

070 

071 

072 

073 

074 

075 

076 

077 

078 

079 

080 

081 

082 

083 

084 

085 

086 

087 

088 

089 

090 

091 

092 

093 

094 

095 

096 

097 

098 

099 

00 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
35 
86 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
6o 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
.3  1 
^2 
^  3 

U 


8  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 
4  Feb. 

25  Jan. 

14  Jan. 

1  Feb. 

22  Jan. 

9  Feb. 

29  Jan. 

18  Jan. 
6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

15  Jan. 

2  Feb. 

23  Jan. 

13  Jan. 

30  Jan. 
20  Jan. 

8  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 
4  Feb. 

25  Jan. 

15  Jan. 

2  Feb. 

22  Jan. 

11  Jan. 

30  Jan. 

18  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

16  Jan. 

3  Feb. 

23  Jan. 

12  Jan. 

31  Jan. 

20  Jan. 

7  Feb. 

28  Jan. 

17  Jan. 

4  Feb. 
25  Jan. 

14  Jan. 
2  Feb. 

21  Jan. 
11  Jon. 
30  Jan. 
20  Jan. 

7  Feb. 


3 

7 


3 

7 


•  In  ttM  eaiT«nt  year  K.  Y.  4788,  the  monUu  Chaitra  and  Aawtaa  art  repeated,  and  the  month  Affrabana 
is  raya  or  expunged.  t-     ^-t  ««  ., 
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mDUM  CHSOHOLOalOAl  TABLES. 


,. 

xn. 

XIII. 

XIV 

XV. 

XVI 

XTII 

xvm. 

HI." 

— 

1 

5 

A.D. 

Hi 

T 

ll 

1 

f 

i 

■sl 

h 

t 

If 

li 
i 

J 

r 

s? 

II 
1 

ii 

{lit 

I 

i 

1 

w 

i7eo 

4S51 

1807 

1168 

Mo.    6  Apr. 
S».   27  MW. 

31 

2293 

1112 

JE    1 

8  Feb. 

1761 

4852 

1808 

1169 

30 

2294 

1113 

^1 

28  Jan. 

B 

B.17B% 

4853 

1809 

1160 

A.  A. 

We.  16  Mar. 

30 

2296 

1114 

16  Fob. 

17G3 

4854 

1810 

1181 

Tn.     3  Apr. 

S>.   23MVr. 

30 

2298 

Ulo 

t.;io 

4  Feb. 

17M 

4856 

1911 

1182 

31 

2297 

1116 

gij 

24  Jan. 

4 

1756 

4866 

1812 

1183 

A.T. 

Th.  13  M«r. 

30 

2298 

1H7 

12  Feb. 

B.I7fi6 

4857 

1813 

1184 

Th.  30  M«r. 

SO 

2299 

1118 

"^13 

IFeb. 

t 

1767 

4868 

1814 

1166 

AB. 

Bn.  20M«r 

31 

2300 

1119 

19  Feb. 

17S8 

48S9 

1816 

nee 

Ba.     8  Apr. 
We.  28  rf«r. 

31 

2301 

1120 

16 

9  Feb. 

1759 

4360 

1818 

1167 

30 

2302 

1121 

18 

80  Jan. 

« 

B.1760 

4861 

1817 

1168 

A.8. 

Su.   16  Mar. 

30 

2303 

1122 

17 

18  Feb. 

1781 

4862 

1818 

U69 

Sa.     4  Apr. 
Th.  26  Mir. 

31 

2304 

1123 

18 

6  Feb. 

1782 

4863 

1819 

1170 

31 

2306 

1124 

19 

28  Jan. 

6 

1763 

4864 

1820 

1171 

A.J. 

Mo.  14  Mar. 

30 

2306 

1125 

20 

14  Feb. 

8.176* 

4865 

1821 

1172 

Sn.     1  Am. 
Th.  21  Hk. 

30 

2307    1126 

21 

3  Feb. 

1766 

4866 

1822 

1173 

31 

2308   1127 

22 

21  Jan. 

2 

1768 

4867 

1823 

1174 

A.C. 

Ta.  11  Mar. 

SO 

2309 

1128 

23 

9  Feb. 

1767 

4868 

1824 

1176 

Mo.  80  Mar. 

30 

2310 

H29 

24 

30  Jan. 

7 

B.1768 

4869 

1826 

1178 

AS. 

Fr.  18  Mar. 

30 

2311 

1130 

26 

17  Feb. 

1769 

4870 

1926 

1177 

Th.     8  Apr. 
Mo.  28  iSfar. 

31 

2312 

1131 

26 

6  Fab. 

1770 

4871 

1827 

1178 

30 

2313 

1132 

27 

26  Jan. 

S 

1771 

4872 

1828 

1179 

AA. 

Sa.   18  Mar. 

SO 

2314 

1133 

28 

14  Feb. 

B.1772 

4873 

1929 

1180 

Fr.     8  Apr. 
Tu   28  Mir. 

30 

2316 

1134 

29 

3  Feb. 

1773 

4874 

1930 

1181 

31 

2316 

1135 

SO 

2SJut. 

3 

1774 

4875 

1831 

1182 

A.V. 

Sa.   12  Mar. 

30 

2317 

1136 

31 

10  Feb. 

1776 

4876 

1932 

1183 

Fr.   31  Mar. 

30 

2318 

1137 

32 

SO  Jan. 

10 

B.1778 

4877 

1833 

1184 

A.B. 

We,  20  Mar. 

80 

2319 

1138 

33 

19  Feb. 

1777 

4878 

1934 

1186 

Mo.    7  Apr. 
Sa.  28  Mar. 

31 

2320 

1139 

34 

7  Feb. 

1779 

4879 

1935 

1186 

80 

2321 

1140 

35 

27  Jan. 

6 

177S 

4880 

1836 

1187 

AS. 

We,  17  Mar. 

SO 

2322 

1141 

36 

16  Feb. 

B.1780 

4881 

1837 

1188 

To.     *  Apr. 
Sn.   24  Mir. 

80 

2323 

1142 

37 

6  Feb. 

1781 

4882 

1838 

1189 

31 

2824 

1143 

38 

24  Jan. 

6 

1782 

4883 

1839 

1190 

A.J. 

Th.  14  Mor. 

30 

2326 

1144 

39 

18  Feb. 

1783 

4884 

1840 

1191 

We.   2  Apr. 
Su.  21  Mir. 

30 

2S28 

1146 

40 

3  Feb. 

B.17S4 

4886 

1941 

1192 

31 

2327 

1146 

41 

28  Jan. 

3 

1786 

4986 

1842 

1193 

A.C. 

Th.  10  Mar. 

31 

2328 

1147 

42 

10  Feb. 

1786 

4887 

1843 

1194 

We.  29  Mar. 

30 

2329   1148 

43 

31  Jan. 

7 

1787 

4888 

1844 

1196 

A-S. 

Mo.  19  Mar. 

30 

2330,1149 

44 

19  Feb. 

B.1788 

4889 

1846 

1196 

Su.     6  Apr. 
Th.  26  Mir. 

31 

2331    1150 

45 

8  Feb. 

1789 

4890 

184(! 

1197 

31 

2332 

1161 

46 

27  Jan. 

6 

1790 

4R9I 

1847 

1198 

A.A. 

Mo.  16  Mar. 

30 

2333 

1152 

47 

I6?«b. 

1791 

48B2 

1848 

1199 

Su.      3  Apr. 
Fr.   23  Mar. 

2334 

1153 

48 

4  Feb. 

B.1T92 

4893 

1849 

1200 

31 

2336 

1164 

49 

24  Jan. 

1793 

4894 

1860 

1201 

A.V. 

Tu.   12  Mar. 

2336 

116S 

50 

a  Feb. 

• 

1794 

4896 

1861 

1203 

Mo.  31  Mar 

30 

2337 

1168 

51 

31  Ha. 

1795 

4896 

1862 

1203 

AB. 

Fr.    20  Mar. 

10 

2338 

1167 

52 

21  Jan. 

2 

B.1796 

4897 

1863 

1204 

Th.     7  Apr. 
Tu.  28  Mar. 

29 

31 

2339 

1168 

63 

9  Feb. 

1797 

4898 

1854 

I20B 

18 

30 

2340    1159 

64 

29  Jan. 

6 

1798 

4899 

1856 

1208 

A.S. 

Ra.   17  Mar. 

7 

30 

23411 1160 

55 

16  Feb. 

1799 

4900 

1856 

12D7 

Fr.     5  Apr. 

26 

30 

23421 1161 

66 

5  Feb. 

_J 
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I. 


A.  D. 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1808 

B.1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 

B.1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 

B.1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 

B.1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 

B.1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

B.1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

Ba828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

B.1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

B.1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

B.1840 
1841 
1842 

>  1843 

B.1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

B.1848 
1849 
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xm.      XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


xvn. 


4901 
4902 
4908 
4904 
4905 
4906 
4907 
4908 
4909 
4910 
4911 
4912 
4913 
4914 
4915 
4916 
4917 
4918 
4919 
4920 
4921 
4922 
4923 
4924 
4925 
4926 
4927 
4928 
4929 
4930 
4931 
4932 
4933 
4934 
4935 
4936 

4937 
4938 
4939 
4940 
4941 
4942 
4943 
4944 
4945 
4946 
4947 
4948 
4949 
4950 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 
1235 
1236 
1237 
1238 
1239 
1240 
1241 
1242 
1243 
1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 
1248 
1249 
1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 
12A4 
1255 
1256 
1257 


A.J. 

A,a 

A.S. 

A.A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 

A.C.A.1 
A.S. 

A.  A. 

A.V. 
A.B. 

A.S. 

A.J. 

A.C. 

A.S. 

A.A. 


Tu.  25  Mar. 
Sa.  15  Mar. 
Pr.  2  Apr. 
We.  23  Mar. 
So.  11  Mar. 
Sa.  30  Mar. 
We.  19  Mar. 
Tu.  7Aot. 
Sn.  27l£ur. 
Th.  16  Mar. 
iTe.  4  Apr. 
Sa.  24  M^. 
Fr.  13  Mar. 
Th«  1  Apr. 
Mo.  21  Mar. 
Su.  9  Apr. 
Th.  28  M!ar. 
To.  18  Mar. 
Sa.  5  Apr. 
Fr.  26  Mar. 
To.  14  Mar. 
Mo.  2  Apr. 
Sa.  28  Mar. 
We.  12  Mar. 
Ta.  30  Mar. 
Sa.  19  Mar. 
Fr.  7  Apr. 
To.  27  Mar. 
So.  16  Mar. 
Sa.  4  Apr. 
We.  24  Mar. 
Su.  13  Mar. 
Sa.  31  Mar. 
Th.  21  Mar. 
We.  9  Apr. 
Su.  29  Mar. 
Th.  17  Mar. 
We.  5  Apr. 
Mo.  26  MW. 
Fr.  15  Mar. 
Th,  2  Apr. 
Mo.  22  Mar. 
Sa.  12  Mar. 
Th.  30  Mar. 
Tu.  19  Mar. 
Mo.  7  Apr. 
Fr.  27M!ar. 
Ta.  16  Mar. 
Mo.  3  Apr. 
Sa.  24  Mar. 


15 

4 
22 
12 

1 
19 

8 
27 
17 

5 
24 
13 

3 
21 
10 
29 
18 

7 
25 
15 

4 
22 
12 

1 
20 

8 
27 
16 

6 
24 
13 

2 
21 
10 
29 
18 

6 
25 
15 

4 
22 
11 

1 
19 

8 
27 
16 

5 
23 
13 


31 

30 

30 

80 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

81 

30 

30 

31 

31 

30 

30 

31 

81 

80 

30 

31 

31 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

80 

30' 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

80 

30 

81 

31 

30 

30 


2343 
2344 
2345 
2346 
2347 
2348 
2349 
2350 
2351 
2352 
2353 
2354 
2355 
2356 
2357 
2358 
2359 
2360 
2361 
2362 
2363 
2364 
2365 
2366 
2367 
2368 
2369 
2370 
2371 
2372 
2373 
2374 
2375 
2376 
2377 
2378 
2379 
2380 
2381 
2382 
2383 
2884 
2385 
2886 
2387 
2388 
2389 
2890 
2391 
2392 


1162 
1163 
1164 
1165 
1166 
1167 
1168 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
1174 
1175 
1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 
1180 
1181 
1182 
1183 
1184 
1185 
1186 
1187 
1188 
1189 
1190 
1191 
1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


25  Jan. 
13  Feb. 

3  Feb. 
23  Jan. 
11  Feb. 
31  Jan. 

19  Feb. 
8  Feb. 

29  Jan. 

16  Feb. 
6  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

15  Feb. 
8  Feb. 

21  Feb. 
10  Feb. 

30  Jan. 

17  Feb. 

6  Feb. 
27  Jan. 
13  Feb. 

2  Feb. 

23  Jan. 

10  Feb. 

31  Jan. 

17  Feb. 

7  Feb. 
27  Jan. 
1^  Feb. 

4  Feb. 

24  Jan. 

11  Feb. 
IFeb. 

20  Feb. 

8  Feb. 

29  Jan. 

16  Feb. 

5  Feb. 

26  Jan. 

13  Feb. 

3  Feb. 
20  Feb. 
10  Feb. 

30  Jan. 

18  Feb. 
7  Feb. 

27  Jan. 

14  Feb. 

4  Feb. 
24  Jan. 


8 
6 

5 
8 

9 

6 

8 

4 

5 
6 
7 

9 

6 

8 
4 

5 

6 

7 


1 


^  Tlie  txpimged  montli  in  ihm  40Mth  jmr  of  tho  KaliTng  fell  on  Agrakayaa,  oUierwiM  Muguliw,  and  Uie 
interealated  montlu  were  Aswina  md  Chaitn  of  the  ensomg  year. 
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I. 

XU.           Xm.       XIT. 

XT.        XTi,        xTn.  XTin.           xix.           | 

lifi^ 

H 

t 

■I' 

1! 

i 

i 

1 

¥i 

il 
i1 

1 

A.  O. 

Ml 
m 

lit 

i 

|:     _ 
s,    i 

1  - 

1 

1! 

•sa 

1^ 

1 

If 

S 

•s 

h 
is 

U 

Ijif 

1 

i 

W 

IftSO 

4951 

1907 

1268 

A.V. 

■We.  13  Msr. 

81 

2393 

1212 

~4f 

U  Feb. 

1 

1861 

4962 

lOOB 

1269 

Tb.      1  Apr. 
Sa.   20lf«-. 

31 

2394 

1213 

48 

IFeb. 

B.i86a 

4963 

IBOB 

1280 

A.B. 

30 

2396 

1214 

49 

19  Feb. 

1863 

4964 

1910 

1281 

Fr.     8  Apr. 
We.  29  Mar. 

30 

2398 

1216 

50 

8  Feb. 

1864 

4966 

1911 

1282 

31 

2397 

1318 

61 

29  Jan. 

1866 

4968 

1912 

1283 

A.S. 

Sn.  18  Mar. 

30 

2398 

1217 

62 

16  Feb. 

B.1866 

4967 

1918 

1284 

8a.     6  Apr. 
We.  26  jKp. 

30 

2399 

1218 

63 

SFeb. 

1867 

4968 

1914 

1266 

30 

2400 

1219 

64 

26  JaiL 

1868 

4969 

1916 

1286 

A.J. 

Mo.  16  Mw. 

31 

2401 

1220 

66 

13  Feb. 

1869 

4960 

1918 

1267 

Sn.     3  Apr. 
Th.  22  Mar. 

30 

2402 

1221 

66 

3  Feb. 

B.1860 

4961 

1B17 

1288 

AC. 

30 

2403 

1222 

57 

23  Jan. 

1881 

4962 

1918 

1269 

AC. 

"We.  10  Apr. 
Sd.  30  Mar. 

30 

2404 

1223 

58 

10  Feb. 

1882 

496S 

1919 

1270 

31 

2406 

1224 

69 

30  Jan. 

1863 

4964 

1920 

1271 

A.B. 

Ft.   20  Mar. 

30 

2406 

1226 

80 

18  Feb. 

B.1864 

4965 

1921 

1272 

We.    8  Apr. 

Mo.  27  5«^. 

30 

2407 

1226 

7  Feb. 

1866 

4968 

1922 

1273 

30 

2408 

1227 

f  ^ 

27  Jan. 

1866 

4987 

1923 

1274 

A.A. 

Ft.   18  Mar. 

31 

2409 

1228 

14  Feb. 

1887 

4968 

1924 

1276 

Th.     4  Apr. 
Mo.  23  ifii. 

30 

2410 

1229 

4  Feb. 

B.1S88 

4969 

1926 

1276 

30 

2411 

1230 

*   6 

34  Jan. 

isee 

4970 

1928 

1277 

A.V. 

Sa.   13  Mar. 

30 

2412 

1231 

g; 

U  Feb. 

1870 

4971 

1927 

1278 

Fr.      lApr. 

To.  21  MW, 

31 

2413 

1232 

IFeb. 

1871 

4972 

1928 

1279 

A.B. 

30 

2414 

1233 

19  Feb. 

B.1872 

4978 

1929 

1280 

Mo.    8  Apr. 
Ft.  28  Mar. 

30 

2416 

1234 

9  Feb. 

1873 

4974 

1930 

1281 

31 

2416 

1236 

10 

28  Jin. 

1874 

4976 

1931 

1282 

A.8. 

We.  18  Mar. 

31 

2417 

1236 

11 

16  Feb. 

1876 

4976 

1B32 

1283 

Ta.    6  Apr. 
8a.   26HBr. 

30 

2418 

1237 

6  Feb. 

8.1878 

4977 

1933 

1284 

30 

2419 

1238 

13 

26  Jan. 

1877 

4978 

1934 

1286 

A.J. 

We.  U  Mar. 

31 

2420 

1239 

12  Feb. 

1878 

4979 

1936 

1288 

Tu.     2  Am. 

Sa.  23Miu'. 

31 

2421 

1240 

2  Feb. 

1879 

4980 

1936 

1287 

A.a 

2422 

1241 

23  Jan. 

B.1880 

4981 

1937 

1288 

Ha.   10  Apr. 
We.  30  Mar. 

SO 

2423 

11  Feb. 

1881 

4982 

I9JS 

1289 

31 

2424 

1243 

18 

30  Jan. 

1882 

4988 

1939 

1290 

A.S. 

So.  19  Mar. 

30 

2426 

1244 

19 

17  Feb. 

1883 

4984 

lfl40 

1291 

Sa.     7  Apr. 
Th.  27  Mar. 

30 

2426 

1246 

20 

7  Feb. 

B.1884 

4986 

1941 

1292 

30 

2427 

1248 

21 

28  Jan. 

1886 

4986 

1942 

1293 

A.A. 

Mo.  16  Mu. 

31 

2428 

1247 

22 

14  Feb. 

1888 

4987 

1943 

1294 

So.     4  Apr. 
Th.  24  MW. 

30 

2429 

1248 

23 

4  Feb. 

1187 

4B88 

1296 

30 

2430 

1249 

24 

24  Jan. 

B.188B 

4989 

1946 

1296 

AV. 

Tq.  18  Mar. 

30 

2431 

1260 

26 

13  Feb. 

1889 

4990 

1946 

1297 

So.  8t  Mar. 

31 

2432 

1261 

28 

31  Jan. 

1890 

1991 

1947 

1298 

A.B. 

Fr.  21  Mar, 

'»    so 

2433 

1262 

27 

19  Feb. 

1891 

4992 

1948 

1299 

Th.    9  Apr. 
Mo.  28  rfar, 

30 

2434 

1263 

28 

9  Feb. 

B.1892 

4993 

1949 

1300 

30 

2436 

1264 

2S 

29  Jan. 

18B3 

4994 

1960 

1301 

A.S. 

Sa.   IT  Mar. 

31 

2438 

1266 

30 

16  Feb. 

1894 

4996 

1961 

1302 

Th.     6  Apr. 
Tu.  26  Mar. 

30 

2437 

1266 

31 

5  Feb. 

1806 

4996 

1962 

1803 

30 

2438 

1267 

32 

28  Jan. 

B.1888 

4997 

1983 

1304 

A.J. 

Ba.   14  Mar. 

30 

2439 

1258 

33 

13  Feb. 

18B7 

4998 

1964 

1306 

Ft.     2  Apr. 
Tu.  22  Mar. 

31 

2440 

1269 

34 

2  Feb. 

1898 

4999 

1966 

1306 

A.C. 

30 

2441 

1260 

35 

22  Jan. 

1899 

6000 

1968 

1307 

Mo.  10  Apr. 
Sa    311^. 

30 

2442 

1281 

86 

10  Feb. 

ISQO 

6001 

1967 

1308 

31 

2443    1282 

87 

IFeb. 

tl  •.aOtm^imf* 


CHBONOLOeiCU.  BBAS  07  THB  HDnpVB,    0HIVBSB,   ETC.  913 

A  Bpedal  work  on  Muhammadan  datea  has  lately  been  prodooed 
by  Herr  Job.  Yon  Gumpach  (Madden,  1856),  which  I  have  dnly 
examined  for  the  pnrpose  of  testing  Prinaep's  preyionsly-pnbliBhed 
leanlts.  Prinsep's  Tables,  it  will  be  seen,  are  calculated  from  the 
initial  date  of  the  16th  of  July,  622,  a.d.,  while  Gumpach  commences 
from  the  15th  of  that  month.^ 

Prinsep  continues  to  follow  the  Julian  style  up  to  a.i).  1750,  while 
Gumpach  introduces  the  Gregorian  kalendar  from  ▲.n.  1582. 

The  tables  are,  therefore,  uniform  in  their  several  correspondents 
from  A-H.  1  to  A.H.  990= Julian,  1582  (26th  or  25th  of  January,  as 
the  optional  initial  day  may  determine).  Thereafter  there  is  a  imi- 
form  discrepancy  of  nine  days  between  the  two  serial  calculations, 

^  [The  following  is  M.  Gampach's  statement  determining  the  selection  of  the 
initial  date  for  his  tables] : — *  The  common  era  of  the  Mahometans,  as  has  already 

been  stated,  is  that  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet  {ijs!l^\  ^j\j  ^^  ®»  ^^  ^^  Flights 

Hegira).  Its  origin  is  by  the  Mahometans  themselyes  referred  to  two  distinct  days ; 
not  that  there  is  in  reaUty  a  difference  of  opinion  among  tiiem  as  to  the  trae  date, 
bnt  that  its  epoch  is  fixed  npon  two  principles,  according  to  the  astronomical  or  the 
ciyil  yiew  of  the  case.  The  majority  of  astronomers  maie  it  a  Mahometan  Thursday, 
sl6  Thamuz  933  ▲.s.,  or  the  moment  of  sunset  on  onr  We^esday,  the  14th  Jnly 
(old  style^  622  a.d.,  so  that  the  Ist  of  Muharram  of  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira 
would  mainly  coincide  with  our  Thursday,  the  15th  July,  622  A..D.,  according  to  the 
Julian  kalendar.  The  majority  of  historical  writers,  on  the  contrary,  place  it  a  day 
later.  All  are  in  the  habit  of  including  in  their  expression  of  dates  the  correspondl- 
ing  day  of  the  week,  and  thus  not  only  obyiate  tiie  uncertainty,  which  otherwise 
would  attach  to  such  dates,  but,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  principle  adopted,  with  regard  to  the  epoch  of  the  era,  by  each  indiyidual 
writer.  Wheneyer  the  Turks  express  a  date  according  to  their  solar  kalendar,  they 
commonly  name  the  lunar  year  of  the  Hegira,  including  the  1st  of  March  or  the 
epoch  of  the  solar  year,  to  which  that  date  belongs.  ...  As  wiUbe  seen  on  reference 
to  the  tables,  the  1st  of  Muharram  of  the  first  year  of  the  H^ra  has  been  made  to 
coincide,  not  with  Friday  the  16th,  but  with  Thursday  the  16th  July,  622  a.d.  ;  or, 
astronomically  roeaking,  the  epoch  of  the  H^:>ni  has  Deen  referred  to  the  moment  of 
sunset  not  on  Thursday  the  15th,  but  on  T^^dnesday  the  14th  July,  622  a.d.  For 
a  twofold  reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indinerenoe  which  of 
the  two  dates  be  chosen  for  tne  basis  of  our  tables,  inasmuch  as  both  are  in  use 
among  Mahometan  writers ;  the  week-day^  as  has  already  heea.  obseryed,  frequently 
being  the  only  criterion  for  the  true  reduction  of  a  giyen  date.  In  the  second  place^ 
whilst  the  Thursday  is  adopted  by  the  far  ereater  majority  of  Mahometan  astro- 
nomers, and  thus  has  usually  to  be  taken  in  me  reduction  of  astronomical  dates^  its 
tabular  use,  at  the  same  time,  is  more  conyenient  to  the  layman,  because  it  simplifies 
the  conyersion  of  ciyil  and  religious  dates,  which  are  mostly  based  on  the  Friday  as 
the  epoch  of  the  Mahometan  era.  Two  Christian  dates  are  as8ifl:ned  to  the  1st 
Muharram  of  the  year  990  of  the  Hegira,  namely:  'J.  1682,  26&  January,'  and 
*  G.  1682,  4th  February.'  The  former  is  to  be  taken  when,  in  the  year  1682  a.d., 
the  giyen  Mahometan  &te  fiEdls  preyious  to  the  5th  October ;  the  latter,  when  it  falls 
subsequent  to  the  14th  October.  The  reason  is,  that  our  tables  are  computed  accords 
ing  to  the  Julian  kalendar  or  old  style,  up  to  the  4th  October,  1682  a.d.,  indusiye, 
and  according  to  the  Gregorian  kalendar  or  new  style,  since  its  introduction  in  that 
year,  when  ten  days  were  passed  oyer,  and,  the  4ui  October  (corresponding  to  the 
16th  Ramazan  990  a.h.),  Joeing  a  Thursday,  the  next  day,  a  Friday  (corresponding 
to  the  17th  Bamazan),  was  accounted,  not  ine  6tii,  but  the  16th  October,  16o2,  a.d.,^ 
the  usnid  succession  of  the  week-days  being  presenred.' 
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eonnJnting  of  the  ten  days  paised  over  betfreen  the  Julian  and  Gre- 
gorian styles,  minus  the  one  day  initial  difference,  until  a.e.  1112=^ 
▲.]>•  1700,  when  tbe  apparent  diffsrenoe  increases  to  ten  dajs,^  the 
days  of  the  week,  howerer,  oantinaing  to  correspond  in  their  previous 
relatiTe  d^;ree;  and  this  direigenoe  necessarily  remains  until  a-k. 
1166»:a.d.  1752,  when  the  discrepancies  are  reconciled,  and  ihe  Hijra 
year  is  made  by  Frinsep,  under  the  new  series,  to  commence  on  the 
8th  of  Noyembcor,  beLog  the  fourth  day  of  the  week ;  and  by  Gxunpach, 
on  the  7th  of  Norember,  corresponding  with  th.e  third  day  of  the  week. 

1  <  The  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  BtjU  up  to  the  year  1699 
onlT  ten  days,  after  1700  it  waa  eleren  days.'    <  Chronology  of  History,'  Sir 
Nicnolaa,  p.  85. 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  diyision  of  our  Appendix  is  by  no 
means  to  attempt  any  improvement,  nor  eyen  a  critical  adjustment, 
of  the  catalogues  of  princes  preserved  in  the  legendary  records  of  the 
Brahmans,  but  merely  to  afford  a  succinct  synopsis  of  the  principal 
ancient  and  modem  dynasties  of  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, for  reference  as  to  names,  and,  where  accessible,  as  to  dates. 

For  the  early  or  mythological  history  of  the  Hindus,  little  can  be 
done  beyond  enumerating  the  mere  names,  and  marking  the  few 
variations  in  the  lists  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Wilford,  Bentley,  Hamilton, 
Wilson,  and,  latterly.  Col.  Tod,  who  have  endeavoured,  successively, 
to  trace  the  parallcdism  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races,  and  assign  to 
them  more  probable  dates  than  those  extravagantly  put  forth  in  the 
'  Fur&oas.'  As  the  regular  succession  from  &ther  to  son  is  given  in 
them,  it  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  apply  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
generation,  derived  from  the  authentic  histories  of  other  countries,  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  Hindu  Chronology.  Thus  Bama  in  the  solar 
line,  who  is  placed  by  the  Brdhmans  between  the  silver  and  brazen 
ages  (867102  b.c),  was  brought  down  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  b.c.  2029, 
and  reconciled  with  the  Bama  of  Scripture;  Pradyota,  of  the  lunar 
race,  in  whose  reign  the  last  Buddha  appeared,  was  brought  down  to 
B.C.  1029,  the  assumed  epoch  of  Qakya  in  Tibet  and  China;  and 
Nanda  to  699,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  Magadhd  E4jas  this  adjust- 
ment was  the  more  easy,  because  the  length  of  each  dynasty  is  given 
in  reasonable  terms  from  Jarisandha,  the  contemporary  of  Yudhisthira, 
downwards ;  and  the  error  might  be  only  in  the  wrong  assumption  of 
the  initial  date,  the  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  which  the  pandits  allotted 
to  the  year  3101  b.c.  After  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  Chandra 
Onpta  with  Sandracottus,  pointed  out  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  ('  As.  Bes.', 
vol.  iv.  p.  26),  and  followed  up  by  Wilford  (vol.  xv.  p.  262),  a  farther 
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reduction  of  250  years  in  the  position  assigned  to  bim  in  Sir  William's 
first  list  became  necessary ;  and  the  diminished  rate  of  generations^ 
applied  backwards,  brought  Yudhisthira,  and  his  contemporaries  Aijun, 
Krishna,  and  Jarasandha,  within  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ.  A  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  modified  epochs 
of  Nanda,  Chandra  Gupta,  and  Asoka  has  been  since  derived  from  the 
chronological  tables  of  the  Buddhists  in  Ava,  published  in  Crawfurd's 
Embassy,  and  again  in  those  of  the  Ceylon  princes,  made  known  by 
the  Honorable  G.  Tumour ;  their  near  concurrence  with  Greek  history, 
in  the  only  available  point  of  comparison,  reflects  back  equal  confi- 
dence upon  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  founder  of  their  religion  (b.c. 
544),  in  spite  of  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  authorities,  most  (though 
not.  all)  of  which  place  Buddha  500  years  earlier.  It  was  this  that 
misled  Sir  Wm.  Jones  in  the  epoch  of  Pradyota. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Burmese  tables  difficult  to  be 
e2rplained,  such  as  the  placing  of  Ajatasatru  80  years  prior  to  Sisuniga, 
and  the  occurrence  of  Chandra  Gupta  still  50  years  too  soon :  but  we 
must  refer  those  who  would  investigate  this,  and  all  other  branches  of 
the  intricate  subject  of  Hindu  and  Bauddha  chronology,  to  the  learned 
authors  we  have  above  mentioned,  satisfying  ourselves  here  with  ex- 
hibiting a  comparative  table  of  the  gradual  changes  effected  by  the 
progress  of  research  in  a  few  of  the  principal  epochs. 

Nmdm.  PanrAniedate.    Jones.         WUftyrd.  Bantley.    WDmd.  |       Tod.  BamMeUflt. 

B.O.  B.O.  B.O.  B.O.  B.O.  B.C.  B.a 

Ikrfiw&ku    and  I    2183102      6000  2700      1528        —  2200  — 

Buddha  ) 

^^ 867102 1    2Q29  1360      l^^        "  \      1100  - 

Yttdhiatbira  ...  8102)  1676      14801 

Sumitra       and  J  glOO  1020  700  119  916  —         600 

Pradyota    ...  I 

§i9unliga   1962  870  600  —  777  600          472 

Nanda    1600  699  —  —  416  —          404 

Ghandragnpta ..  1602  600  360  —  816  820          892 

Afoka 1470  640  ^  —  260  —         830 

Balin 908  149  --  —  21  10           — 

Cbandrabija  the  \ 

last    of   Ma-  |  b.c.    462  800  a.d.      —  —  428  A.D.  646  a-d. 

gadh&B&jfta  ) 

The  aid  of  astronomy  has  been  successfhlly  called  in  to  fix  such 
epochs  as  afforded  the  requisite  data;  thus  the  situation  of  the  equi- 
noctial colure  in  the  time  of  the  astronomer  Pardsara,  who  flourished 
under  Yudhisthira,  is  fixed  by  Davis  in  1391  b.c.  ;  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
Colebrooke,  and  Bentley,  in  1180;  which  latter  closely  accords  with 
the  epoch  of  the  Cycle  of  Parasurama,  used  in  the  Dakhan,  and  ap- 
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parently  unknown  to  these  authors,  b.c.  1176.  BentLey,  on  another 
occasion,  alters  this  date  to  575  b.c.  !  he  also  places  K&ma  in  950  b.c.  ; 
but  there  is  great  uncertainty  and  incongruity  in  many  of  his  determi- 
nations of  the  dates  of  native  princes  and  of  books,  firom  the  prejudices 
he  exhibits,  although  he  is  entitled  to  every  confidence  in  his  ingenious 
mode  of  calculating  the  period  at  which  the  various  improvements  in 
astronomy  were  introduced,  and  the  '  Siddhintas '  written  or  revised, 
by  the  time  when  the  positions  of  the  planets,  as  assigned  by  their 
tables,  accorded  best  with  the  more  accurate  results  of  European  as- 
tronomy. From  the  minimum  errors,  and  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes (first  applied  to  such  a  purpose  by  Sir  Isaac  Kewton),  we  have 
the  following  epochs  substantially  ascertained  : — 

B.C. 

Invention  of  the  Kakshatras  or  Hindd  Lunar  mansioiiB   1425    B. 

The  Mah&bh&rat  war,  according  to  Wilford 1367 

The  Solar  Zodiac  formed  by  Par&sara  (under  Yudhis^hira) 1180 

Era  of  Parasur&ma  commences  (see  page  158)  7th  August 1176 

A  Lunar  Cycle  invented,  and  precession  discovered  (R&ma  ?) 946    B. 

Four  Tugas,  founded  on  Jupiter's  motions 215  ?  B. 

A.]>. 

Seven  Manwantaras,  founded  on  Saturn's  revolutionB  31  ?  U. 

The  *B&mfeyana,'  written  by  Valmiki    291  ?  B. 

YarUia  Mihira,  flourished,  according  to  Telugu  astronomers  (also  accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  etc.,  from  precession  of  the 

equinoxes) 499 

Tables  of  the  *  Brahm&  Siddh&nta,'  fixation  of  the  sidereal  Zodiac,  and 

new  system  of  Chronology,  with  extravagant  antiquity,  compiled)  538    B. 

The  '  Mah&bh&rat,'  written  from  Krishna's  janampatra  600  ?  B. 

The  Javanese  translation  of  ditto,  according  to  Raffles,  in  1079 

Vishnu  Pur&^a,  whence  genealogies  of  Andhra  kings,  4955  k.t.,  or 954  W. 

Origin  of  the  Kala  Chakra,  or  Jovian  Cycle  (see  prec.  sect.  p.  159)  965 

Tables  of  the  « Surya  Siddh&nta,' by  Yar&ha  Mihira  1068-91    B. 

The  'Variha  Sanhita,'  supposed  by  the  same  author,  gives  its  own  date...  1049 

The  'Lillivati'  of  Bh&skar  Ach&rya  bears  its  own  date    1088^ 

The  'Bh&svatis'  of  Satananda,  pupil  of  Yar&ha,  Saka  1021    1109 

The  '  Bh&gavat,'  supposed  by  Colebrooke  to  he  written  by  a  grammarian  in  1200 

The  <Xrya  Siddh&nta,*  compiled  by  Arya  Bhatta 1822 

Crangadhar's  Comment  on  Bh&skar  Ach&rya 1420 

The  Works  of  Kesava 1440 

The  <GTah&  Lftghava,'  by  Gonesh,  his  son 1520 

Mr.  Bentley  would  rob  the  seven  last  of  a  few  centuries  upon  very 
insuficient  grounds ;  he  also  ventures  to  place  the  authorship  of  the 
'Edmayana '  in  a.d.  291,  and  that  of  the  '  Mahdbharata'  in  a.d.  600, 
on  far  too  slender  astronomical  data :  but  his  mania  for  modernizing 

1  [This  should  be  1150.  Bh&skar's  own  date  beiiu^  1072  Saka-A.D.  1150.  Cole- 
brooke's  '  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  the  HindtSs.'    fntroduction  ii.    H.  H.  W.] 
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renders  his  testimony  of  the  advanced  knowledge  of  Hie  Hindua  in 
astronomy,  at  so  remote  a  pfidad'M  liie  'fifteenth  century  befinre  Christ, 
the  more  valuable ;  and  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  credit 
to  the  lines  of  princes  assigned  to  this  space,  and  even,  to  fbrthi^ 
antiquity,  although  their  history  has  been  mixed  up  with  incrodible 
mythos,  and  a  falsified  chronology.     The  more  moderate  and  ratioiial 
dates  preserved  by  the  Bauddha  priests  would  lead  to  a  suppoeilioii 
that  the  Br&hmans  had  purposely  antiquated  theirs,  to  confound  their 
rivals  in  the  contest  for  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  princes  and 
people.    That  they  should  have  suspended  their  histories  with  Sumitra 
of  the  solar,  and  Chandrabija  of  the  lunar  line,  in  the  fifth  centory, 
might  be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  predominance  of  the  Budd- 
hists at  that  period,  or  more  probably  by  the  destruction  of  the  Hindu 
monarchies  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns  and  Tartars.  The  *  Puianas,' 
or  at  least  the  prophetical  supplements  describing  their  genealogies;, 
must  have  been  compiled  long  afterwards,  and  the  relative  dates  tlien 
falsified.    But  the  principal  blame  in  the  business  seems  to  &I1  upon 
the  astronomers,  who  are  accused  of  throwing  back  the  commencement 
of  their  era :  for,  taking  the  data  of  the  Paur&nic  tables,  and  allowing, 
with  them,  1015  years  from  Yudhisthira  to  Nanda;  and  fiom  the 
latter  prince  to  Puloman  836  years  (which  name  is  identified  with 
Poulomien  of  the  Chinese  by  WiJford,  and  placed  in  the  year  ^.n.  648), 
the  highest  estimate  of  the  'Bhagavat '  gives  1857  b.c.  for  the  epoch 
of  the  'KaU  Yuga,'  instead  of  the  3101  assigned  in  the  astronomical 
works ;  while  in  the  *  Brahm&nda  Pur&na '  it  is  brought  down  to  B.a 
1775 ;  and  in  the  *  Y&yu  Purdna '  to  b.o.  1729.     The  Jains,  it  is  said, 
adopt  the  still  more  modem  epoch  of  1078  b.c.  ;  and  if  Anjana  of 
Grawfiird's  Burmese  chronology,  founder  of   the  sacred  epoch,   be 
Aijuna,  this  contemporary  of  Yudhisthira  is  placed  by  the  Bauddhas 
so  late  as  691  b.c  I 

The  Jains  are  generally  also  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  fi>r  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  them  it  is  asseirted  that  Abii'l  Fazl  is  indebted  for 
the  series  of  Bengal,  Halwa,  and  other  princes,  published  in  the 
'  Ayfn  Akbari '  with  every  appearance  of  accurate  detaiL  The  '  B4ja 
Taringini '  of  Kashmir  also,  the  only  Indian  history  of  any  antiquity, 
begins  with  Buddhist  theogony.  The  Biij&vali  collection  of  genealo* 
gies  is  quite  modem,  having  been  compiled  by  Siwai  Jaya  Binh,  of 
Ambir,  in  1650.  Neither  that  nor  the  native  bards  and  chroniclers, 
whence  the  valuable  data  for  the  more  modem  history  of  Hindustan 
were  fumlBhed  to  Col.  Tod  for  his  '  Annals  of  Bdjasthdn,'  are  to  be 
trusted  when  they  trace  the  ancestry  of  their  princes  back,  and  strive 
to  connect  them  with  the  later  heroes  of  the  '  Purdnas' ;  nor  even  to 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  we  find  hardly  any 
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of  their  namoB  oonfirmed  either  by  grants,  ooins,  or  by  the  hiBtorians 
of  neighboiiniig  countries. 

More'  authentic  in  every  respect  are  the  copper-plate  grants,  dug 
np  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit  inscriptions  on  columns 
and  temples,  of  which  many  have  been  deciphered  and  published, 
although  the  subject  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted.^  Owing  to  a 
fortunate  pride  of  ancestry,  most  of  these  records  of  kingly  grants 
recite  a  long  train  of  antecedent  E4jas,  which  serre  to  confirm  or  to 
supply  vacuities  in  the  more  scanty  written  records.  Of  the  value  of 
these  to  history  we  cannot  adduce  a  better  instance  than  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Bhup&la  dynasty  of  the  lUjas  of  Gkiur,  as  given  by 
Ab4'l-Pazl  in  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Devapala,  Bhermapdla, 
B&j&pila,  etc.,  on  the  several  monuments  at  Monghir,  Buddal,  Dindj- 
pur,  Amgdchi,  and  S&mdth  near  Benares,  where  also  the  date  and  the 
Bauddha  religion  of  the  prince  are  manifested.  It  was  supposed  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins  that  the  two  first  inscriptions  referred  to  the  first 
century  of  the  Samvat  era ;  but,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  as  well 
as  by  actual  date  at  S4m4th,  they  rise  no  earlier  than  the  tenth.  In* 
deed,  the  occurrence  of  inscriptions  bearing  unequivocal  dates,  anterior 
to  that  period,  is  very  rare.  Col.  Tod  adduces  one  of  the  fifth  century 
(Samvat  597)  discovered  near  Eota.  Mr.  Wathen  has  also  recently 
produced  two  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  dug  up  in  Gujar&t, 
which  confirm,  or  rather  correct^  the  early  records  of  the  Saurashtra 
dynasty.  The  oldest,  however,  exist  in  Ceylon,  where  they  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  Captain  Forbes  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Tumour : 
some  of  these,  of  which  translations  are  published  by  the  latter  author 
in  the  ^Ceylon  Almanac'  for  1834,  are  ascribed,  on  evidence  of  facts 
mentioned  in  them,  to  the  year  A.n.  262;  but  they  bear  no  actual 
date.  The  period  most  prolific  of  inscriptions  is  firom  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  an  anxiety  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  priests  to  possess  graven  records  of  grants  from  the  reigning 
or  firam  farmer  sovereigns,  in  order  probably  to  secure  their  temples 
and  estates  from  spoliation  or  resumption  in  those  turbulent  times. 
One  of  Cd.  Tod's  inscriptions,  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the 
'  Boy.  As.  Boo.  Trans.',  vol  i.,  expressly  declares  a  rival  grant  to  be 
fiitile,  and  derived  from  an  unauthorized  source. 

The  value  of  inscriptions,  as  elucidations  of  history,  cannot  better 
be  exemplified  than  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Burmese  inscription  in 
the  P^  character  found  at  Qaya  on  the  visit  of  the  envoys  from  Ava 
in  1827,  of  which  a  translation  was  printed  in  the  'Jour.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.',  vol.  iii.  p.  214.    It  records  the  frequent  destructions  and 

^  [These  remarks  were  published  in  1836  a.d.] 
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attempts  to  repair  the  Buddhiflt  temple  there,  and  the  BacoeBsful  com- 
pletion of  it  in  the  Sakai&j  year  667,  a.d.  1306.^  Now  Col.  Tod's 
Kdjput  annals  of  M^wir  make  particular  mention  of  expeditions  to 
recover  Gaya  from  the  infidels  in  1200-50,  which  might  not  but  for 
this  record  have  been  capable  of  explanation. 

Where  dates  are  not  given  in  inscriptionSy  the  style  of  the  NAgsri 
character  will  frequently  serve  to  determine   their  antiquity.     The 
cave  temples  of  the  west  of  India  exhibit  the  most  ancient  form  ;  the 
Gujardt  type,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  fourth  century,  has  a  part  con- 
nection with  them,  and  part  with  an  inscription  at  Gaya,  and  another 
on  the  Allahib&d  L4t;  these  again  are  linked  by  intervening  grada- 
tions to  the  Tibetan  alphabet,  of  which  we  know  from  Tibetan  authors 
the  existing  Ndgari  of  Magadha  was  taken  as  the  basis  in  the  seventh 
century.     We  shcQl  soon  be  able  to  famish  a  tolerably  accurate  palseo- 
graphical  series  of  the  Devandgarf,  but  can  here  only  allude  to   the 
subject.     In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  undeigoes  the  modifi- 
cation observable  on  the  Gaur,  Sdm&th,  and  Shek4wati  inscriptions, 
resembling  very  nearly  the  Beng&li  type,  of  which  it  is  doubtless  the 
parent.     The  modem  Nagarf  is  found  on  monuments  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  irruption  of  the  Moghals  prevented  any  i^uther 
change.    There  is  also  a  still  earlier  character  on  the  Dihlf,  Allah&bad, 
and  Tirhut  L4ts,  which  remains  yet  undeciphered ;   strong  reasons 
have  been  advanced  for  its  alliance  to  the  Sanscrit  group,  if  it  contain 
not  indeed  the  original  symbols  of  that  language.     (See  '  Jour.  As. 
Soc.*,  vols.  iii.  iv.) 

In  all  other  countries,  coins  and  medals  have  been  esteemed  the 
most  legitimate  archives  and  proofs  of  their  ancient  history.  In 
India,  little  recourse  to  such  evidence  has  hitherto  been  available. 
The  few  Hindu  coins  discovered  have  been  neglected  or  deemed 
illegible.  The  subject  is,  however,  now  attracting  more  attention 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  coins  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Punj&b,  bearing  names  hitherto  quite  unknown,  in 
Greek,  and  on  the  reverse  side  in  a  form  of  Pehlvi  character.  The 
series  is  continued  down  to,  and  passes  insensibly  into,  the  purely 
Hindu  coins  of  Kanauj,  and  some  are  in  our  possession,  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  on  the  same  field.  This  very  circumstance  tends  to  bear 
out  Col.  Tod's  supposition  of  the  Kanauj  princes  having  an  Indo- 
Scythic  origin.  Yavan-asva,  their  progenitor,  may  indeed  be  'the 
Greek  Azo,'  of  whose  coins  we  have  so  plentiful  a  supply.'  The 
Sanscrit  characters  on  the  Kanauj  coins  are  of  the  earlier  ^pe,  be^ 

1  Col.  Burney  reads  the  date,  which  is  rather  indistinct,  467,  or  a.d.  1106;  hnt 
tht  aboTe  eridence  tendi  to  confirm  the  original  reading. 
>  See  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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longing  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century:  they  will  soon,  it  is  hoped/ 
be  read,  and  put  us  in  possession  of  several  new  names. 

Other  coins,  in  a  still  more  ancient  character,  and  nearly  resembling 
the  nndeciphered  letters  of  the  L&ts  or  the  cave-sculptures/  are  dug 
up  in  the  Dihlf  district :  they  are  found  in  company  with  Buddhist 
relics,  and  will,  hereafter,  doubtless,  lead  to  historical  information. 

A  third  series  of  coins,  with  devices  of  a  Br&hmanf  bull,  and  a 
horseman,  bears  the  Gaur  Ndgarf  of  the  tenth  century;  on  this 
several  names  have  been  made  out,  Bhfmadeva,  etc. ;  and  on  some  the 
Persian  titles  of  the  first  Musalmdn  conquerors  are  impressed. 

A  fourth  series,  with  a  sitting  female  figure,  is  in  the  modem 
Kdgarf ,  and  is  probably  the  latest  of  the  Kananj  coins.  The  early 
Muhammadan  coins  of  Sabaktagfn,  Mahmud,  etc.,  frequently  have  a 
partial  admixture  of  N&garf,  which  will  aid  in  locating  the  rest ;  for 
while  this  provoking  dearth  exists  with  regard  to  Hindu  coins,  we  find 
coins  with  legible  names  and  Hijra  dates  for  the  whole  line  of  their 
Muhammadan  conquerors,  whose  history  is  cunply  preserved  without 
their  aid. 

One  confirmation  of  a  historical  fact  from  numismatic  aid  has  been 
remarked  in  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  Yasa  Deva  or  Bas  Deo  on  a 
Bassanian  coin.  Ferishta  states,  that  Bas  Deo,  of  Xanauj,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Bahr&m  of  Persia,  a.d.  330 : — the  coin  marks 
exactly  such  an  alliance;  but  the  Hindu  chronicles  admit  no  such 
name  until,  much  later,  one  occurs  in  the  M alwa  catalogue  of  Abu'l- 
Pazl. 

In  the  dynasties  of  Nep&l  and  Assam,  (at  least  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century),  we  have  been  wholly  guided  by  coins  in  our 
possession ;  and  it  might  be  possible,  by  persevering  search,  to  obtain 
from  the  same  source  the  names  of  many  H&jas  antecedent  to  this 
period,  which  are  now  doubtful  or  wholly  unknown. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Moghal  empire  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  historical  train  of  their  coins  ceases  to 
be  available ;  all  the  native  states  having,  in  imitation  of  the  English, 
struck  their  money  in  the  name  of  a  nominal  sovereign  of  Dihlf,  with 
no  regard  to  dates,  or  even  to  the  existence  of  the  monarch ;  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  we  have  had  the  names  of  Muhammad  Shdh,  Alamgfr 
II.,  and  Sh4h  'Alam,  issuing  simultaneously  from  the  native  and  tiie 
Company's  Mint,  while  a  second  Akbar  sways  the  pageant  sceptre  of 
the  seven  climes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  laige  field  still  remains  open,  for  the 
re-investigation  of  the  middle  ages  of  Hindu  history,  in  judicious 

>  See  *  Jour.  Ai.  Soc.  Bcsig.',  vol.  iii.  p.  496. 
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hands ;  for  independentlj  of  the  new  mat»iab  now  before  us  in  Hm 
numerous  coins  lately  discovered,  and  in  manj  new  inscriptioiu^  w« 
have  the  aid  of  the  foreign  histories  of  Ceylon,  Ava,  Tibet,  and  Chma; 
we  have  access  to  the  native  volumes  before  only  consulted  Huoagh 
interested  pandits ;  and  we  have  Col.  Tod's  ample  traditions  and  real 
archives  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Indian  continent,  the  seat  of  all 
its  important  history.     To  say  nothing  of  the  minute  and  crrcmnaten- 
tial  numismatic  histories  of  Greece  and  Bome,  it  is  principally  to  coins 
that  we  owe  the  history  of  the  Arsacidse  of  Persia,  through  Yaillanfa  in- 
vestigation.    The  Sassanian  dynasty  has  also  been  illustrated  frono.  simi- 
lar materials  by  FroBhn  and  De  Sacy.    Marsden  has  extended  the 
principle  to  the  Muhammadan  princes  of  Persia  and  India,  and  to 
few  Hindu  states,  in  his  'Kumismata  Orientalia;'  and  its  application 
may  be  still  further  urged  in  the  latter  line  with  the  greater  soecess^ 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  dearth  of  other  materials  for  history,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian  provinces.    The  first  things  to 
be  done  wiU  be  to  expunge  and  lose  sight  of  the  learned  but  entangled 
accounts  of  Colonel  Wilford  and  others,  which,  while  t^ey  have  oon* 
fused,  have  lightened  critics  at  the  perplexity  of  the  subject     The 
three  Yikramddityas,  and  three  B4j4  Bhojas,  invented  to  reconcile  dis- 
crepancies in  dates,  will  perhaps  be  found  as  Httie  needed  as  the  multi- 
plication of  Buddhas,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  now  seen  by  the 
identity  of  their  biog^phy  to  be  the  same  personage. 

Of  the  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  by  that  of  oains^ 
we  have  remarkable  instances  in  the  Chandragupta  and  Samudragnpta 
of  Kanauj,  names  first  discovered  on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  now 
fully  made  out,  along  with  several  others  of  the  same  dynasty,  on  tlia 
gold  coins  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  town.  In  no  other  record 
have  we  any  mention  of  these  sovereigns,^  who  must  have  been  several 
centuries  anterior  to  Chandra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  last  reigning 
dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by  the  Muhammadans. 

The  native  dates  of  events,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  most 
vague  and  uncertain:  still  there  are  instances  in  which  they  have 
undergone  further  perplexity  from  their  European  commentators. 

The  looseness  with  which  the  chronology  of  the  Paur&nic  genealo- 
gies has  been  investigated,  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  on 
the  *  Yishnu  Purana,'  the  authority  whence  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  list  was  fur- 
nished by  his  pandit  ('  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  i.p.  437).  By  some 
mistake  he  gave  345  years  to  the  K4nwa  dynasty  of  four  Bajas,  and  in 
this  he  was  blindly  followed  by  Wilford  and  Bentiey,  both  professing 
to  consult  the  original.    Now  aU  the  manuscripts  examined  by  Mr. 

>  [See  vol.  i.  p.  231;.] 
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Wilson  give  only  45  jeais.  Indeed,  when  the  epoch  of  Chandragapta 
is  adjusted,  the  periods  given  in  this  *  Pordna'  from  Parikshit  (b.c.  1400) 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  list  in  a.d.  436,  are  qnite  rational. 

A  more  glaring  instance  of  error,  sanctioned,  nay  almost  perpetu- 
ated, by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  spread,  has  originated  in 
blindly  following  the  authority  of  the  pioneers  of  our  Sanskrit  re- 
searches ;  and  it  is  strange  that  it  has  never  been  detected,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  up  to  the  present  day.  We  allude  to  the  mode  of  converting 
the  Samvat  of  Yikramiditya  into  the  Christian  era,  by  subtracting  56 
instead  of  57,  thereby  inducing  a  constant  error  of  one  year  in  all  dates 
of  chronicles,  deeds,  and  inscriptions  so  read.  We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  mistake  from  curiosity,  and  it  shows 
how  subject  we  are  to  rest  upon  the  assertions  of  others  without  duly 
scrutinizing  the  data  on  which  they  may  be  grounded. 

Yikramliditya  died  in  the  Kali  Yuga  year  3044,  according  to  Wil- 
ford,  whose  essays  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  'Asiatic 
Besearches'  contain  the  fullest  information  on  the  history  of  the  three 
supposed  princes  of  this  name,  and  of  their  common  rival  Salivdhana. 
The  first  Samvat,  therefore,  concurs  with  the  year  3045  k.t.  ;  and  to 
convert  the  latter  into  the  former,  3044  must  be  uniformly  deducted. 
This  calculation  agrees  with  Warren's  '  K&la  Sankalita,'  (see  p.  157, 
and  Table),  alao  with  Abu'l-Fazl's  statement,  that  'in  the  fortieth 
year  of  Akbar's  reign  (a.h.  1003,  commencing  5th  Dec.  1594,  and 
ending  25th  Nov.  1595,  a.d.)  there  had  elapsed  4696  years  of  the  era 
of  Yudhisthira  (Kali  Yuga),'  making  its  commencement,  3101,  b.c. 

Also  1652  years  of  the  era  of  Yikramdditya  (1652-1595  =  57,  b.o.) 
and  1517  years  of  the  era  of  Sdlivdhana  (1595-1517  =  78,  a.d.). 

The  Bengdli  Almanacs,  published  at  Nadiyd,  give  precisely  the 
same  agreement.^  The  Almanac  of  the  Sadar  Dewdnf,  and  the  state- 
ments at  the  head  of  all  the  regulations  of  €k>vemment,  coincide  there- 
with: thus,  the  Samvat  year  1877  began  on  the  15th  March,  1820  = 
57  years  difference.  If  further  evidence  is  required  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  era  in  possession  of  English  authors,  we  have  in  Buchanan's 
'Mysore,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  112 : — *  3786  years  of  the  Kali  Yuga  had  now 
elapsod,  of  which  the  particulars  are,  3044  years  of  Yudhisj^hira, 

135  years  of  Yikrama, 
607  years  of  Silivdhana, 

3786  X.T.,  or  a.d.  685.' 

1  One  Beng&li  Almanac,  however,  printed  in  Calcutta,  which  was  brought  to  oa 
for  comparison,  had  both  the  Samvat  and  S&ka  era  one  year  in  defect ;  the  Beng&li 
Ban  being  the  onhr  era  now  used  in  Beng&l,  little  care  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  rest. 
The  Kali  Yoga,  tne  foundation  of  all,  was,  however,  correct. 
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Here  the  interval  between  3044,  whence  the  Samvat  commenoed,  to 
the  Sdka,  is  185,  or  57+58  years;  (or  135—685—607  =  57). 

Again,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  astronomical  labonis  of 
IUj4  Jai  Sinh,  dates  them  in  '1750  Samvat,  or  1693  ▲.n.,'  makm^  the 
interval  57  years. 

Sir  William  Jones,  residing  in  Calcutta,  where  the  Samvat  is  not 
nsed,  in  his  .speculations  on  Hindu  chronology,  only  alluded  to  the 
Kali  Yuga.  Davis,  in  his  account  of  the  native  method  of  edipee 
calculations,  used  the  Saka  only;  hut  he  frequently  alluded  to  the 
Kali  Yuga,  the  first  year  of  which  he  correctly  placed  in  3101  B.C. 

Whence  then  can  the  now  common,  nay,  almost  universal,  applicar- 
tion  of  the  subtrahend  56  have  proceeded?     Simply  from  Wilfbrd's 
having  placed  the  Kali  Yuga  epoch  in  3100,  instead  of  3101  b.c.,  in 
his  essay  expressly  written  to  settle  the  eras  of  Yikram&ditya  and 
Silivihana,  to  which  too  much  confidence  has  been  given  by  sabse- 
queut  writers.     Having  everywhere  assumed  this  erroneous  datuniy  it 
followed  that  the  Samvat  epoch,  which  he  rightly  placed  3044  alter 
Yudhisthira,  would  concur  with  3100 — 3044=56  b.c*    But  whence 
did  he  get  his  erroneous  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga  ?     This  also  we  may 
conjecture,  having  already  seen  him  convicted,  on  another  county  of 
blindly  adopting  Sir  W.  Jones'  data.     Sir  William,  in  his  '  Essay  on 
Hindu  Chronology'  ('As.  Res.'  vol.  ii.,  p.  126),  says,  '4888  years  of 
the  Kali  Yuga  are  passed  up  to  the  present  time ;'  and  his  table  of 
comparative  epochs  is  calculated  from  1788,  a.d.,  leaving  an  obvious 
difierence  of  4888—1788=3100,  b.c,  which  Wilford  seems  to  haTO 
adopted.    Had  he,  however,  looked  to  the  heading  of  the  article,  he 
would  have  found  the  date  'January,   1788,'  consequently  the  Kali 
Yuga  year  commencing  in  April,  1787,  had  not  yet  expired :  the  true 
difference  therefore  was  4888  — 1787  =  3101,  or  more  exactly  31  OOf 
years;   or,  for  the  Samvat,    56 J,   in  the  nearest  round  terms  57.* 
(See  p.  157.) 

Wilford  is  not  the  only  author  who  was  thus  led  to  adopt  the 
wrong  equation.  Colebrooke  and  Wilson  always  use  56.  Jervia^s 
Chronological  Tables  have  the  same  intercal ;  and  Colonel  Tod  employs 
it  throughout  his  voluminous  chronicles  of  the  Rajputs,  thereby  throw* 
ing  all  his  events  forward  one  year,  excepting  such  as  faU  in  the 

1  In  a  preyious  part  of  the  veiy  same  Tolume,  p.  47,  Wilford  had  used  57.  In 
lome  pl&ces  he  makes  the  epoch  of  the  Kali  Tuga  3001  instead  of  3101. 

2  There  is  another  advantage  in  adhering  to  the  difference  57  in  general  terma 
rather  than  the  now  corrector  number,  56 {,  namely,  that  before  the  year  1752  it  was 
customary,  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  to  commence  the  year  in  the  month 
of  March,  or  on  the  Easter  moon ;  so  that  for  all  dates  anterior  to  that  period  the 
European  year  may  be  accounted  to  haye  agreed  with  the  Hind6  luni-sohtf  reckonittg 
precisely. 
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montliB  PanBha,  Magba,  Phalgun,  and  half  pf  Chaitra,  subsequent  to 
A.D.  1752.  He  himself  notioes  here  and  there  a  discrepancy  of  one 
year  with  the  Mussalm&n  historians,  which  is  generally  attributable  to 
this  cause  alone. 

Captain  Fell  always  uses  the  correct  formula,  having  had  access  to 
natiye  almanacs  or  to  pandits.  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  '  Account  of 
Orissa/  has  the  right  epoch  of  the  Kali  Yuga ;  but  he  applies  a  wrong 
equation  (+  77)  to  the  Saka  era  of  his  Orissa  r&jas.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  the  mode  of  reckoning  in  that  province ;  for  we  find 
the  Saka  vary  a  year  or  two  also  in  Burmah  and  Java,  if  these  varia- 
tions are  not  indeed  attributable  to  our  English  references ;.  for,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  they  are  by  no  means  infallible ! 

The  term  Samvat  does  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  era  of  Yikra- 
maditya.  Colebrooke  first  corrected  this  erroneous  supposition  in  regard 
to  the  Samvat  of  the  Gaur  inscriptions,  which  probably  commenced 
with  the  Bhup&la  dynasty,  about  1000  a.d.  Colonel  Tod  has  also 
established  the  fact  of  a  Balabhi  Samvat  in  Gujardt,  dating  in  318  a.d., 
and  a  Siva  Singha  Samvat,  in  the  same  country,  coinciding  with  1113 
A.D.  This  circumstance  must  be  particularly  attended  to  iti  examining 
ancient  documents. 

Elirkpatrick  mentions  that  Eaghava  Deva  introduced  the  Samvat 
era  into  Nepdl;  adding,  that  the  New&r  era  is,  however,  generally 
used  there,  its  origin  being  unknown.  Now  in  the  list  of  Nep41  rijds, 
from  Hara  Sinha  Deva,  a.d.  1323,  back  to  Eaghava  Deva,  there  are  but 
three  reigns  of  extravagant  lengths,  viz.,  of  88,  85,  and  80  years :  if 
these  be  cut  down  to  the  usual  average,  the  date  of  Raghava  will  fall 
about  880,  which  is  the  epoch  of  the  Newar  era,  so  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  term  Samvat  in  this  case  merely  applied  to  the  latter  era, 
and  not  to  that  of  Yikramiditya. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  in  eastern  authors  to  estimate  dates 
backwards  from  the  epoch  of  the  writer  or  compiler.  Thus,  in  the 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  translated  in  M.  Csoma's  'Tibetan 
Grammar,'  we  find,  'from  the  incarnation  of  Sh&kya  2647  years,' 
meaning  anterior  to  a.d.  1686.  In  these  cases,  and  particularly  where 
time  is  estimated  in  cycles,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  fixing  the 
initial  date,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  source  has  arisen 
much  of  the  confusion  of  Hindu  chronology;  as,  for  instance,  from 
throwing  back  the  origin  of  the  Kdla-chakra  system,  or  Jovian  cycle 
of  sixty  years,  which  is  traced  (see  page  161)  to  the  year  a.d.  965,  as 
far  as  regards  its  introduction  into  India.  Individual  inaccuracies  are 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  where  events  are  chiefly  chronicled  from 
after-recollection.  Thus  the  bard  Chand  is  100  years  out  in  one  place, 
according  to  Tod.    Amfr  Kh^Ji's  'Biography'  is  one  year  out  for  a 
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long  period,  and  endless  instances  of  the  same  inaccuiocj  miglit  be 
adduced.  The  Muhammadans  are  generally  veiy  particular  in  their 
dates,  and  so  are  the  Hindus  where  they  inscribe  a  deed  on  brass  ;^^ 
this  case  they  frequently  allude  to  some  eclipse  or  AiU  moon,  the  act  of 
donation  being  moro  pious  for  its  occurrence  on  a  religious  feativaL 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  the  authorities  for  the  different 
catalogues  to  which  we  may  now  proceed,  since  they  will  he  men- 
tioned under  each  dynasty :  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that 
A,  A.  against  a  name  or  date  denotes  Ayfn-i-Akbarf ;  F,,  Feiishta's 
history;  t/l,  Jones;  Wd.y  Wilford;  5.,  Bentley;  T.,  Tod;  JET,  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  W,,  Wilson. 

All  dates  have,  for  uniformity  sake,  been  expressed  in  Cfarisdan 
years,  which  can  readily  be  converted  into  the  various  native  reckoo- 
ings  by  the  rules  given  in  page  172. 

As  a  convenient  preface  to  the  mythological  catalogues  of  the  Solar 
and  Lunar  dynasties,  a  tabular  sketch  of  the  Hindu  Theogony,  with 
a  few  additional  memoranda  regarding  their  sacred  works,  etc.,  have 
been  inserted.  For  more  ample  details  on  this  subject,  Moore's 
'Hindu  Pantheon,'  and  Coleman's  'Mythology,'  or  the  standard  work 
of  Ward  on  the  Hindus,  may  be  consulted ;  while,  for  the  Puianic 
genealogies  at  length,  the  elaborate  tables  published  by  Dr.  TTamilton, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1819,  although  inconveniently  expanded  in  dinien- 
sions,  will  be  found  the  most  complete  and  authentic  reference.  The 
tables  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilford,  and  Bentley,  in  the  'Asiatic 
Eesearches,'  have  the  addition  of  dates ;  but,  as  before  remaiked,  theae 
are  hardly  admissible  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fabulous  history. 

In  regard  to  the  tables  of  the  Muhammadan  sovereigns,  it  has  been 
thought  sufficient,  as  their  history  is  so  readily  accessible,  to  insert 
merely  their  names  and  titles  at  length,  to  facihtate  the  identification 
of  coins,  etc.,  where  frequently  only  a  part  of  the  title  is  visible.  To 
connect  the  line  of  these  intruders  into  Hiadustan,  it  was  also  unavoid- 
able to  carry  back  the  list  to  the  Persian,  the  Arsacidan,  Syrian,  and 
Bactrian  monarchies;  for,  although  properly  speaking  beyond  tiie 
limits  of  India,  their  history  is,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  con- 
tinually mixed  up  with  that  of  the  rich  and  fruitful  country  so  con- 
stantly the  prey  to  their  invasions  and  plunder. 


IIIKSU  THBOGOVT. 
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Tablb  ^N.—Eindk  Theogony^. 

1.   THE  DrPCflTB  ALMIOHTT  ORBATOB,  OF  THE  TEOAS,   BBAUJff. 

The  Hindtl  Trinity,  or  Trimurti  ...    Bra]iili&.  Yiahvu.  Sim 

(Sarasvatli  Tjatahmf,  P&rratf, 

Sakti,  or  Padm&,  or  Bhaw&n(,  or 

M&y&.  Sii.  Bnigli 

Their  attribntei Creator.  Pzeeerrer.  Deatroyer. 

Their  attendant  vahan,  or  Tehiole    Hansa,  a  goose.  (Hruda,  bird.     Kandi,  bolL 

Their  symbols Time.  Water.  Fire. 

Their  stations Mem.  The  Son.        .  Jupiter. 

Their  common  titles,  AUM Param^swara.    Nar&yana.  MuifcdeTa. 

Pigr^^er  which  they  «o  wor-  {  .        j  3*^  ^ZSl- 

^VV^   (  jAvatiu-as.  Uon  epithets. 

Analogues  in  Western  Mythology...    Saturn.  Jupiter.  Jupiter. 


2.   OTHBB  MEMBKBS  OF  THE  HIMD(}  PAliTHSON,  AlTD  tEXO.  BTJFPOaBD  ANALOOUES  IN 
WBBTBBir  MTTHOLOOT,  ACCOKDINO  TO  SIB  WILLIAM  70NB8. 


Saresvati 

Oanesa 

Indra  

Varuna    

Prithivi  

Viswakarma.. 
K&rtikem  or 

Skanoa    ... 

K&ma 

Surya,  or 

Arka    

nannm&n,sott 

of  Parana.. 

B&ma  

Tama  

Heraeula 

Aswiculapa ... 


fMinerra,  patroness  of  learn- 
ing, etc. 
Janus,  god  of  wisdom. 
Jupiter,  god  of  firmament. 
Neptune,  »)d  of  water. 
Cyoele,  goddess  of  earth. 
Vulcan,  architect  of  gods. 

I  Mars,  god  of  war. 

Cupid,  god  of  loTO. 
Sol,  the  sun. 
Mithra,  the  same. 

Pan,  the  monkey  god. 

Bacchiu,  the  god  of  wine. 
Pluto  or  Minos. 
Hercules. 
JBsculapius?  (genii). 


1 


Vaitarini 

Durg& 

K&reda 

Krishna   

Bhawioil 

K&lf  or  Durg& 

Agni 

Sw&h& 

Aswini-ku- 

m&ra 

Aruna  

AtaTideya 

KuYera 

Gangfi 

Vliyu    

Sri    

Anna  Puma... 


) 


The  riyer  Styx. 
Juno. 

Mercury,  music. 
ApoUo. 
Venus. 
Proseipine. 
Vulcan,  fire. 
Vesta  (his  wife). 

Castor  and  Pollux. 

Aurora. 

Diana. 

Plntus,  god  of  riches. 

The  riyer  Ganges. 

iSolus. 

Ceres. 

Anna  Perenna. 


3.  THE  TEN   BBAHhXdICAB,   OSILDBEN   OF    BRAHlf^    OB   PBAjXpATIB,   LOBDB    OF 

GBBATED  BEIN08, 


1  Marfchf Morality. 

2  Atri Deceit 

8    Anfirasa  Charity. 

4  Pulastya  Patience. 

5  Pulaha Pride. 


6  Kritu Piety. 

7  Daksha Ingenuity. 

8  Vasishtha Emulation. 

9  Bhrfgu Humility. 

10  N&rada Reason. 


4.   THB  SETEN  KEMUS  OF  THE  PBBBSMT  OBEATION. 


1  Swayambhuya,  Adam?  4006,  B.C. 

2  Sw&rochesha. 

3  Uttama. 

4  T&masay  Chaos,  Thaumaz  of  Egypt.  ? 


5  Baiyata. 

6  Chackshusha. 

7  Vaiyaswata  or  Satyayrata,  Noah? 

2950,  B.  a 
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6,  THB  BBTBN  RfSHIS,  SPRUNO  DIBSOT  FROM  BRAHVA. 


1  Kasyapa,  Muni. 

2  Atri,  Mimi. 
8  Vaeuhtha. 
4  Yisyamitra. 


5  Gautama. 

6  JamadBgid. 

7  Bharadw6ja. 


6.  THB  TBN  ATAtXrAB,  OB  INCABMATtOBB  OP  VmBHV, 


1  Matsya  The  fish. 

2  Kurma  The  tortoise. 

3  V&r&ha The  boar. 

4  Narasinha...  The  lion. 

6  V&mana The  dwarf. 

6  Parasar&ma .  Son  of  Jamada^. 


7  K&ma Of  the  solar  race. 

8  Krishna...    Of  the  lunar  race. 

9  Buddha...    Of  the  BnddhislB. 

10  Dhanna-bhufihana  or  Kalki-8Tatla% 
to  appear  at  the  dose  of  the  KaK 
Yuga. 


7.  THE  ELBVBN  RUDRAB,  OR  PORHB 
OP  BIYA. 

1  Aiaikap6da ^«.  

2  AhiTradhna g'8  

8  Virupttsha §  5  

4  Sureywara  ^^  Mohana. 

6  Jayanta  '^'S  Bama. 

6  Bahur<&pa    g-^  

7  Tiyambaka ^^  Bhawa. 

8  Aparfijita g  a  Aja. 

9  Sayrita IS  Rawati. 

10  Han    «  f  IJgra. 

11  Isha g'Go  Bhfma. 


RUDRAB  AOOORDDf a  TO 
KABIYAKBA. 

1  MrigaTyftdha. 

2  Sarwa. 
8  NiiiitL 

4  Aieki^&d. 

5  Ajiirvradhiia. 

6  Pin&kin. 

7  Aparfcjita. 

8  Havana. 

9  Iswara. 

10  Kap&lin. 

11  SthfAU. 

12  Bhaya.        (J.P.) 


8.   THB  EIGHT  YABUB  I  A  RIND  OP  DEBQ-OOD. 


1  Dhava. 

2  Druva. 

3  Soma,  the  moon. 

4  Vishnu. 


6  Anila,  or  wind. 

6  Anala,  or  fire. 

7  Pnbhtisha. 

8  PrabhaTa. 


9.   THE  TEN  TI8HWA8,   A  0LA88  OP  DEITT  WOBSHIPPBD  IN  FUNERAL  OBBBQVim. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 


Tasu. 

Satya. 

Kratu. 

Daksha. 

K6]a 


6  K&ma. 

7  Dhriti. 

8  Kuru. 

9  Poruraya. 
10  Madrava. 


10.  THE  BIGHT  DIXpAlAB,   OVAKDIANB,   AND  THE  EIGHT  DIKPATfB,   LORDS,  OP  THE 

CARDINAL  POINTS. 


1  Indra 

2  Agni  (or  Yahni)  

8  Yama 

4  Nairrita 

6  Vanma 

6  Karut  (Yayn,  Payan) . . 

7  Kuvera 

8  Is&na  (Prithivi)    


Hast. 

South-east. 

South. 

South-west 

West. 

North-west. 

North. 

North-east. 


1  Surya The  Sun. 

2  Sukra Venus. 

3  Mangala   Mars. 

4  R&hu Abc.  node. 

6  '  Sani  Saturn. 

6  Chandra    TheHoom 

7  Buddha Mercury. 

8  Yrihaspati Jupiter. 


BAUDDHA   TllBOOONT. 
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11.  THB  TWBLYB  ADITTA0 ;   MONTHLY 
NAMB8  OS  BXBLBKS  OF  THE  SUN. 


1  Varana. 

2  Surya. 

3  Yecunga. 

4  Bhtoa. 

5  Indn. 

6  Ba?i 


7  Oabhasti. 

8  Tama. 

9  Swanuureta. 

10  Diyakara. 

11  Mitra. 

12  Yidi^a. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


AdITTAS,   AOOOBDINO  TO  THE 
HAXITAMSA. 


Dh&trL 

AiTamaii. 

Mitra. 

Vanma. 

Ansa. 


6    Bhaga. 


7  Indnu 

8  ViBasw&n. 

9  Puchan. 

10  Twashtri. 

11  Baritri. 

12  Yuh^u. 


12.  THE  TWEMTT-BSTEN  nIkSHATRAS,  DAVQHTEB8  OF  DAKBHA,  OR  LUNAR 

MANSIONS. 


1 

Aswini. 

2 

Bharani. 

3 

Kritika 

4 

Bohini. 

5 

Mrigasira. 

6 

Ardra. 

7 

Pnnarvasu. 

8 
9 

PusliTa. 
Aaleeha. 

10  MaghL 

11  Porra  Fh&lguni. 

12  Uttara  Ph&^uni. 
18  Hasta. 

14  Chitra. 

15  Swati. 

16  Yisfckha. 

17  Annradha. 

18  Jayeshtha. 


19  Mdl&. 

20  Puira  As&rha. 

21  Uttara  Asftrha. 

22  Srayana. 

23  Dhaneshtha. 

24  Satabhisha. 

25  Porra  Bhadrapada. 

26  Uttara  Bhadnpada. 

27  Bevati. 


13.   THE  NAMES  OF  BUDDHA. 

Baddha,  StLkya-mani  or  Sinha,  Gautama,  Tath&gata,  Mah^-tramaya ;  Saudho- 
dani,  from  his  father  Sudhodhana ;  Arkahandha,  or  kinsman  of  the  Son ;  M&y&- 
deyi-suta,  or  child  of  M&y&. 


But,  of  the  MwHWtlmftns. 
Baddas  and  Sarmanes,  of  the  Ghreeks. 
Mercnriiis  MaysB  filios,  of  Horace. 
Bud  or  Wud,  of  the  Pagan  Arabs. 
Woden,  of  the  Scandinavians. 
Toth,  of  the  I^gjrptians. 
Fo,  Foe,  or  Fo-hi,  and  Sa-ka,  of  the 
Chinese. 


Pont,  of  Siam. 
Sommonokodam,  of  ditto. 
Qodama,  of  Ara. 
Kshaka,  of  Japan. 
Chakabout,  of  Tonqnin  China. 
Chom-dan-das,  \    .  mjt^. 
Sangs-gyas,      }  ®'  "*^'- 


BaikUha  SytUm  of  Thiogonp, 

Adi-Boddha,  the  Supreme  Being,  created  by  dhyan  five  dime  Buddhas,  who  are 
quiescent,  liz. : — 


1  Yairochana  Akshobhya. 

2  Batna. 

3  Sambhava. 

4  Amitabha. 

6  Amogha  Siddha. 


!£aoh  of  whom  I 
produced  from  \ 
himself  his  son,  \ 
or  Bodhisatwi^     r 


1  Samanta  Bhadra. 

2  Yajra  Pani. 

3  Batna  Pani. 

4  Padma  Pani. 
6  Yiiwa  Pani. 


The  Buddhist  Triad,  or  mystic  syUable  A  U  M,  is  interpreted : — 
A,  the  Yija  mantra  of  the  male  Buddha,  the  generatiTe  power. 
U,  ditto  of  the  female  Dharma  or  Adi  Prajnf,  the  type  of  productife  power. 
M,  ditto  of  Sanga,  the  union  of  the  essences  of  both. 


1  Yipasya. 

2  Sikhi 

3  Yiswa  Bhu. 

4  Karkut  Chand. 


The  mvm  hmnan  or  eartMom  BiMkm§, 

Kanaka  Muni. 
Kasyi4;Mi^  and 


6 
6 
7    S&kyaSinha. 

Arya  Maitri,  the  future  Buddha. 
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14.   TKB  TWBMTT-FOV&  JIKAS  OB  TIBTHANKABA8,   OF  THB  JAIM8. 


1  Adin&th  or  Bishabhan&tii 

2  Ajitan&th 

3  Sambhun&th  

4  Abhinandanan&th  

6  Sumatin&th 

6  Padmaprabhim&tii 

7  Suparswan&th 

8  Gbandraprabha    

9  Savidhan&th  or  Pushpadanta    ... 

10  Sitalan&th  

11  Srf  Ansan&th 

12  Vasap&dya 

13  VimalaiiWh 

14  Anantan&Ui 

15  Bharman&th  

16  Santan&th   

17  Kunthan&Ui   

18  Aran&th  

19  Mallinfeth    

20  MnnisnYrata 

21  Nemin&th 

22  Naminfith    

28  Parswanfrth 

24  Yardbam&na  or  Mohftytra  Sw&mi 


Where  born. 

Whan  died. 

Ayodhja. 

Gmar&t. 

S&wanta. 

Mt  Rikhar  Oiod. 
'  Pansn&th.) 

Ayodhya. 

9t 

KausambM. 

9f 

Benares. 

tf 

Chandripur. 

» 

Kakendrapuri. 

»» 

Bhadalpor. 

n 

Sindh. 

n 

Ghampapurf. 

Kumpalapnrl. 

Ayodlija. 

Champapml. 
Mt  S^fkW. 

91 

»y 

Hastm&pnr. 

•f 

HitSila. 

R&jgTiha. 
Mi^ila. 

t9 

Pwirika. 

Mt.  6irin&ra. 

Benares. 

Mt.  Sikhar. 

Ghitrakot. 

Pawapnii. 

15.  THE  BAPTA    DWfPAS    OB    DmSIONS  07    THB    ANCIENT  WOBLD,  BULXD    BT  THB 

SONS  OF  P&ITABBATAy  KIMO  OF  ANTABYBDA. 

Newer  IHvlsIoii. 

Jambudwipa ...    India. 
PlukshadwSpa .     Asia  Minor,  W. 
Salmalidwfpa..     Ceylon?  W. 
Kushadwlpa  ...    Assyria,  Persia,  etc. 
Karanchaawlpa    Near  the  Baltic  }  W. 
Sfikadwipa Part  of  Kushadwipa, 

Britain  ?  W. 
Puskaradwipa  .    Part  of  Knsbadwipa, 

Ireland?  W, 


Oldest  Dlvleion. 

Jambudwipa 

India. 

Angadwfpa  

Nepal? 

Yamadw(pa 

Assam,  Ava  ? 

Yamaladwipa  

Malaya. 

Sankhadwfpa   

Africa. 

Kilshadwipa 

Assyria. 

Yar&hadwipa   

Europe. 

1  The  Riff  vcda. 

2  The  Yajur  yeda. 


16.  THB   FOVB   TBDAS. 

3 

4 


The  S&maTeda. 
The  Atharra  reda. 


17.   THE  FOUB  X7PATEDA6. 


1  The  Ayush Medicine. 

2  The  G&ndhanra  ...    Mnaio. 


3  The  Dhanush War&re. 

4  The  Sth&patya  ...    M( 


18.   THE  SIX  AVOA8,  OR  BODIES  OF  LBABNIKO. 


1  Siksha  Pronunciation. 

2  Ealpa  Religious  acts. 

3  Yyuarana  Grammar. 


4    Ehandas .    Prosody. 

6    Jyotish . . .    Astronony. 

6    Ivirukti...    Interpretation  of  Yedas. 
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19.    THB  FOUR  UpAnOAS. 


1  Pur&i^a Histoiy,  comprising  the  eighteen  Pur&nas. 

2  Ny frya  ^P^;  '^^  ^^^  principles  of  knowledge. 

3  Mim&nB&  KeBgious  principles  and  duties. 

4  Dharma  sh&stra Law,  human  and  divine. 


20.  THB  BIGHTBBN  TVaJjSAB, 

9 

1  firahm&-pur&9a. 

2  Padma,  or  lotus. 

3  Brahm&n^  egg  of  Brahm&. 

4  i^gneya,  or  A^,  fire. 
6  Vaish^aya,  or  vish^u-purfri^a. 

6  G&ru^,  Vishnu's  bird. 

7  Brahma-yaiTartta,or  transformations 

of  Krishna  (as  the  supreme). 

8  $aiFa,  or  of  $iTa.  [V&yu  replaces  it.] 

9  Linga-pur&na. 


21.   THB  BIX   PBINCIPAL  8BCTS  OF  THB  HIND(}8« 

1  l^aira Worshippers  of  i^iva,  in  his  thousand  forms. 

2  Yaisnaya  ...  ,.  Yishi^u. 


10 

N&rada. 

11 

Skanda. 

12 

M&rka^^. 

13 

Bharishya,  prophetic. 
Mat8Ya,'or  the  fish. 
Var&na,  or  boar. 

14 

15 

16 

Kdrma,  tortoise. 

17 

y&mana,  or  dwarf. 

18 

$ri  Bh&gayata,  or  life  of  Krish^, 

3  Sauriya ...... 

4  G&napatya... 

6  Sacta 

6  Bhagayati... 


Surya.  or  the  Sun. 

Ganesha. 

Bhaw&ni,  or  Pfuryatf . 

Who  recognize  all  flye  diyinities  equally. 


paxjilZkic  gei^ealogies. 

Table  XYI. — Descendants  of  Stpdyatnbhuva,  the  first  Manu,  King  of 
JBrahnuwarta,  and  progenitor  of  mankind  {Adam  ?  J,),  a<}cording  to 
the  'Mdgavat  Furdna,'  H. 

[Professor  "Wilson  (Preface  to  '  Vishnu  Pur4na')  reviews  in  detail 
the  date  and  anthenticitj  of  the  '  Bhigavata  Purana ; '  his  conclusions 
on  these  subjects  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotation : — 

'  The  statement  of  the  text  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that,  according  to  the 
receiyed  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  priority  of  the  eighteen  Pnr&^as  to  the 
Bhftrata,  it  is  impossible  that  the  *  $ri  Bh&gayata,'  which  is  subsequent  to  the  Bh6rata, 

should  be  of  the  number There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  ground  than 

traditioii  for  ascribing  it  to  Yopadeya,  the  grammarian ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
eall  the  traditicm  in  question.  Yopadeya  flourished  at  the  court  of  Hem&dri,  E&j& 
of  Deyagiri,  Deogur,  or  Dowlutabad,  and  must  consequently  haye  liyed  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  that  principality  by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  14th  century.  The  date 
of  the  12th  centuiy,  commonly  assigned  to  him,  is  probably  correct,  and  is  that  of 
the  <  Bh&gayata  Pur&na,'  p.  31.'] 
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BRAHMA. 
SWAYAMBHUVA. 


UttXnapXda,  King  of  Bhai«t* 

khonda. 
{Rt>m  whom  dtteended  the  Kinga 

of  Brahmavarta,) 

Dhntva. 

Yatsara. 

Pnspama. 

YTOBlita. 

Sarvatajas. 

CbaxQsha. 

XTlmaka. 

Angga. 

Vena-adharmaraja. 

Prithu. 

Yyitaswa,  or  Antardhyana. 

HaTirdhana. 

Yarhishata,  or  Pracbinahyarhi. 

Pracheta,  and  9  brothers. 

Daksba  Prajapati, 

Among  whose  numerotu  progeny  were 
10  daughters,  married  to  Dharma. 
13  daughters,  married  to  Kasyapa  Muni, 

the  son  of  Marfchi  (see  Solar  race), 

progenitors  of  men,  animals,  yege- 

tables,  etc. 
Dan&,  mother  of  evil  genii,  comets,  etc. 
Diti,  mother  of  the  Daityas,  or  Asuras. 
Adili,  mother  of  the  gods  and  Suras. 
27  daughters,  the  Nakshatras,  married 

to  the  Moon. 
1  daughter,  mother  of  the  11  Rudras, 

and  others  of  less  importance. 


PniTAysATA,  King  of  Antaryedm.^ 
AoNf  DHBA,  King  of  Jambudw^ML. 
(Fivm  whom  deeeended  the  Kite^m  ^1^ 
£hanUkhanda.) 

N&bhi. 

Risbabha-deyi^.' 

Bharata. 

Yridhas^na  (Sumati,  «Y.  P.'). 

Deyatajit  (Indrayumna). 

Deyadyum^a.     ^ 

Purmeshthi  (Parameshtin). 

Pritiha  (Pratih&ra). 

Pritiharta  (Pratiharttk). 

Bhuma  (Bhaya). 

Udgitha. 

Prast&ra. 

Bibhu  (Prithu). 

Prathusena. 

Nakta. 

Gaya. 

Chitraratha  (Nara.'    SoocessioD  Tariea 

considerably  in  *  Y.  P.*  p.  165.) 
Sumrata. 

Marfchi  (see  Solar  race). 
Binduma. 
Madhu. 
Yirayrata. 
Manthu. 
Bhauyana. 
Twashtha. 
Yiraja,  and  100  sonSy  whow  monet  are 

unknown. 


Table  XYII. — The  Surya-vansa,  or  Solar  Dynoity,  eoUaUd  fintm  tks 

lists  of  Jones,  Wilson,  Tod,  and  Hamilton, 

Marichi. 

Kasyapa  Muni,  married  Aditf,  Daksba's  daughter  (see  Table  KYI.). 

Yiyaswana,  or  Surya,  the  Sun. 

Sradhadeya,  or  Yaiyaswata  (the  Sun),  King  of  Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku,  in  the  Treta  Tuga.— b.c.  3500,  J.— 2200,  T. 


1  Priyayrata  was  also  &ther  of  Idhmajabba.  King  of  Plaksha  Dwipt ;  Y^iyabilniy 
of  SflJmala  Dwipa;  Hiranyarita,  of  Kusa  Dwipa;  Gbritaprisbtha,  of  Hiaiuieha 
Dwipa ;  Medhatithi,  of  S&ka  Dwipa ;  and  Bitihotra,  of  Puskara  Dwipa ;  of  whom 
the  acficendants  arc  not  traced  farther  than  the  first  generation. 

>  Rishabha-deya  was  also  fathto  of  the  kings  of  yarious  other  nationSy  yix.  :— 
Knsa-warta,  of  Kusa-warta-des ;  Ila-warta,  Branmli-warta,  Malaya,  Ketu,  Bhadm- 
s6na,  Indrasprik,  Bidharbha,  and  Kikata,  of  desas,  or  countries,  bearing  the  aaoM 
names ;  besides  tho  nine  immortal  Siddhas, — Kabiyi^  Hari,^  Antarixa,  Pntbuddhft, 
Pippalayana,  Abirhotra,  Dranila,  Chumasa,  and  Karubhajana;  also  eighty-oiie 
Br&nmans,  names  unknown. 

s  [I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  continue  these  corrections  of  mere  nominal  lisCi 
of  fobulous  agos.] 
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From  whom  sprung  ih$ 

OF  ATODHTA  (oUDE). 

Yikukahi  (did  nnt  rei^  W.). 
t     ^  Kukutsfha,  or  Poranjaya. 

^       Yiflwagandhi,  YisTagaswa,  W. 

Yayan&Bwa. 

SriiTa,  Syasaya,  H. 

Yrihadas'wa. 

Dhundhumara,  Kuvalayaswa,  W. 

Dridli&B'wa. 

Haryas'wa. 

Nikumbha. 

Senajit,  PrasenaUt  W. 
TuTanfiswa,  H.  W .  ear.  J. 

x/    Mtodh&ta    { K^of Vtadwfpa. 

Parakntsa. 

Trasadasyu,  ear,  T. 

AnaraHva. 

TnBhaaaswtLW. 

Haryas'wa,  H.  W. 

Prarima,  Anina,  H.,  Yoflum&na,  W. 
/  TriyindhaDa,  Tridhanwa,  W. 
V    Satyavrata,  Tr&yanuia,  W. 

SnTrithft,  T.,  ear.  J.  H.  W. 
^  Tris'anku. 
^/  Hariflchandra,  King  of  India. 

Bohita,  Kohitaswa,  H. 

H6rita. 

Cham^  ChnnchvL  W. 

Bad^ya,  ear.  T.  W. 
^ .    Yi)&ya  (hii  brother;  Kurm.  Pur.) 
k  /    Bharoda. 
/     Yrika/ 
'     B&huka,  Babn,  W. 

Sagara,  had  10,000  sons. 

Asamanjasa,  only  soryiyor. 

Ansnm&n. 
//Diilip&,  W.  T.  H.,  ear.  J. 
Vr^-  Bhl^iratlia,  brought  down  Ganges  riyer. 

Sritta. 

N&bhaga. 

Ambamba,  T.  W. 

Sindhadwfpa. 

Ayut&yush. 

Ritapema. 

7     ^^tia,  W.  T.  }  ^'•-  '•  °- 

/       Saad&sa. 

/       Kalmfrshaplida,  W.  H.,  mt.  J.  T. 

Asmaka. 

MdLaca,  Harikayacha,  W. 

Das'arat'ha. 

Afdabida,  lUyita,  W. 


yf 


\f 


r 


two  Solar  Dpnasiwt.  j 

OF  KAITHILA   (tIRHUT). 

Nimi. 
^  Janaka,  built  Janakpur. 
Udyaini. 
Kandiyerdhana. 
Suketa. 
Dewarata. 
Yrihadratha. 
Mahabixya. 
Sudhrita. 
Dhristaketu. 
Haryaswa. 
Mam. 
Pratipaka. 
Kritiratha. 
Deyamirha. 
Yismta. 
Mahadhritf. 
Dhritirata. 
Haharoma. 
Swamaroma. 
HaiBswaroma. 

/Father  of  Sit&,  who 
Q«...n«.;.  )  married  B&ma  (see 
Swadhaja,    J     the  paraUel  linJ  of 

\     Ayodhya.) 
Keddhaja. 
Dharmadhwaja, 
Kritadhwaja. 
Keddhwaja. 
Bhannman. 
Satadynnina, 
Suchi. 

Sonadhwiga. 
XJrdhaketa. 

Porajit. 

Arishtanemi. 

Srutayu. 

Supanswaka. 

Ghitraraiha. 

Kshemadhi. 

Samaratha. 

Batyaratha. 

Upa-gnm. 

TTpajupta. 

Baswananta. 

Yngadhana. 

Bubhasana. 

Smta. 

Jaya, 

Yhaya. 

Bita. 

Snnaka. 

Bitahala. 

Dhriti. 

Budralaawa, 

Kriti. 

Mahabad. 
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▲TODHTA  BAJAB,  eoHimued. 


His  bcolihen^ 
Tialrthin»TMi, 


ear,  do. 


YU'wasaha. 

K'hatw&nga,  Khorbhonga,  T. 
Direhab&nu. 
yj     Raghu. 
Aja. 

DwXpXb  TUGA.  0&  BRAZEW  A.QB. 

Kasha,  Laya,  T. 

Atithi. 

Nishadha. 

Nabhas,  or  Nala,  T. 

Fundanka. 

Kshemadhanwas. 

DdT&oica,  Dwarika,  W. 

Ah^BBgn^  Ahinaja,  W.,  Hina,  H» 

Kuni,  W.,  ear,  J.  H. 

P&riputra, 

Dala,  W.,  Bala,  H, 

Bana-chhala. 

Uktha,  W.,  ear,  J,  H. 

Vajranabha. 

Alia,  ear,  W,  T.  H. 

Sngana,  Sankhan&bhi,  W. 

Vidhritf,  Vijnthit&bhi,  W. 

Yiflwaaaha,  2iLd  W.,  Vintaswa,  T. 

Hiranyan&bha. 

Pnshpa,  PuBhya,  H. 

DhruTasandbi,  ear.  T. 

Sndera'ana,  ear,  W. 

A^niyema,  ApaTerma,  W. 

Sighra. 

Mann,  Mara,  W.  T.  H. 

Prasusrata. 

Sandhi,  Sosandhi,  W. 

Amen'ana,  Amersba,  W, 

Mahaswat,  Avaswana,  T. 

Vb'wabh&hn,  \  YiswaaaTa,  T. 
/Pras^najit,     >  ear,  W. 
VTakBhalu^      ) 
^  Vrihadbala.i 
,  ^Yrihadsan'a,  b.c.  1300  J. 

[N.B. — ^The  names  which  are  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  sub- 
joined tables  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  'Yishna  Pur&na.'  The 
orthography  of  the  leading  names  has  generally  been  adopted  and 
corrected  up  from  that  authority. 

As  illustratiye  of  the  probable  date  and  authenticity  of  this  Por&na, 
I  cite  Prof.  Wilson's  careful  rinmi  of  the  subject :] 

*  The  fourth  book  contains  all  thai  the  Hindis  have  of  their  ancient  history.  It 
is  a  tolerably  comprehensiTe  list  of  dynasties  and  individnals ;  it  is  a  bairen  record  of 
OTents.    It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  howeyer,  that  much  of  it  is  a  genuine  chronicle 

1  r  Viah^u  Pur&9<  ?•  4«3.] 

>  His'  daughter,  Brabira,  muxied  Yisyarawa  Muni,  the  father  (by  another  wife, 
Nikaksha)  of  K&yana,  the  demon  king  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  aftenvmrds  killed  by 
B&ma. 


Das'aiatOia,  2nd  W. 

E&ma,  A.  0.  2029,  J., 
950,  B.,  1100,  T. 


BOULR  UMB  OF  TZSAIA 
(also  DBSCBNDED  FBOM  OLADHA-] 

Dishta,  King  of  Yesala. 

Kabhan. 

Bhalannana. 

Yatsapritd. 

Prangsn. 

Pramati. 

Khanitra. 

Ghaxusha. 

BibinesatL 

Rambhu. 

Karandh&ma. 

Adixita. 
f         Maruta, 

Dama, 

BaWayarodhana, 

Sudnriti. 

Nara,  ear,  do. 

Kebala. 

Dhundhumana,  or  Bandhmnaii. 

Begawan,         \ 

Budha,  >  ear,  do. 

A  Trinayindhu,*  I 
.  /  Besabiraja,  or  Yisala,  who  founded 
^        Yaisali  (AllahfOiftd). 

HemachandnL 

Dhnmraxa. 

Sangyam. 

Sahadeya,  ear,  Y.  L. 

Krisaswa. 

Somadatta. 

Sumati  (ends  Y.  L.) 

Janamejaya. 


y 


) 


/ 
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of  persoDB,  if  not  of  occurrences.    That  it  is  discredited  by  palpable  absurdities,  in 

regard  to  the  longeTity  of  the  princes  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  must  be  granted,  and 

'vjthe  particulars  preserred  of  some  of  them  arc  trivial  and  fabulous.    Still  there  is  an 

inartificial  simplicity  and  consistency  in  the  succession  of  persons,  etc It  is  not 

essential  to  its  credibility  or  its  useMness  that  any  exact  chronological  adjustment  of 

the  different  reigns  should  be  attempted Deducting,  howeyer,  from  the  larger 

number  of  princes  a  considerable  proportion,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  probability  in 
supposing  tiiat  the  Hindd  dynasties  and  their  ramifications  were  spread  through  an 
interval  of  about  twelve  centuries  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Hah&bh&rata,  and,  con- 
jecturing that  event  to  have  happened  about  fourteen  centuries  before  Christianity, 
thus  carrying  the  commencement  of  the  r^^  dynasties  of  India  to  about  2600  years 

before  that  date,  pp.  64,  65 After  the  date  of  the  great  war,  the 

*  Yishij^u  Pur&^ui,'  in  common  with  those  Pur&^as  which  contain  similar  lists,  specifies 
kings  and  dynasties  with  greater  precision,  and  offers  political  and  chronological  par- 
ticulars, to  which,  on  the  score  of  probability,  there  is  nothing  to  object,  pi.  70  ... . 
The  *  Yishi^u  Pur&pa'  has  kept  very  clear  of  particulars  from  which  an  approxima- 
tion to  its  date  may  be  conjectured.  No  place  is  described  of  which  the  sacredness 
has  any  known  limit,  nor  any  work  cited  of  probable  recent  composition.  The 
Vedas,  the  Pur&^as,  other  works  forming  the  body  of  Sanskrit  literatoie,  are 
named ;  and  so  is  the  Mah&bh&rata,  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  subsequent.  Both 
Bauddhas  and  Jains  are  adverted  to.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  former 
had  disappeared ;  but  they  existed  in  some  parts  of  India  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century 
at  least,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Pur&na  was  compiled  before  that  period.'-^p.  71. 

[I  curtail  my  qnotations  in  this,  as  in  pievions  instances,  precisely 
where  Prof.  Wilson  ceases  to  speak  firom  the  absolute  knowledge  con« 
tributed  by  the  Sanskrit  writings,  of  which  he  is  facile  princeps  the 
exponent.] 

KALI  TUOA, — niON,  OB  FOVBTH  AGE,   3101,  B.C. 


Urukshepa,  Urukria,  W.      ^ 
Yatsa,  W ..  ear,  J. 
Vatsa,  (vnddha)  Yy^ha,  W. 
Prativyoma. 
(Bh&nu,  ear.  W.) 
jbiv&kara. 
Sahadeva. 
(Vila,  ear.  W.  T.) 
Yrihada^wa. 
Bhinuiatha— Bh&nomat,  Bahman,  Lon- 

gimanns  of  Persia }  T. 
(Pratlc68'wa,  ear,  W.) 
Supratftha. 
Marudeva. 
Sunakshatra. 
Kinnara— Pushcara. 
Antariksha,  Rekha,  T. 
Buvamt^  W,  (Snta,  Sutapas). 
Amitrajit. 
Yrihadrlija. 


(Barhi^,  Dharman,  W. 

kritanjava,  first  emigrant  from  Kosala 
(Oude;  and  founder  of  the  Suryas  in 
Saur&shtra,  T. 

Ra^anjaya. 

Sanjaya. 

§&kya,  W.  T.  fSlocya). 

^nddhodana,  Khroddhodana,  W.,  Sudipa, 
T. 

B&tula,  W.i  (L&ngalada,  Sangala,  T.) 

Prasenajit 

Kshudraka,  Romika,  T. 

Kmadaka,  W.,  ear.  J. 

Suratha,  Surita,  W.,  ear.  J, 

Sumitra,  b.c.  2100.  J.,  57,  T.  The  last 
name  in  the  *  Bh&gavat  Parfc^a,'  said 
to  be  contemporary  with  Yikramfr- 
ditya  ?  T.  from  this  prince  the  Mew6r 
chronicles  commence  their  series  of 
R&jlis  of  Saur&shtra  (see  Tab.  zxvi.). 


>  [B^ula,  <Y&yu  Pur&^a;'  Siddh&rthaor  Pushkala,  *Matsva  Pur&va;'  Lingala, 
*  Bh&gavat  Pnr&na.'  *  This  and  the  two  preceding  names  are  of  considerable  chrono- 
logiciQ  interest ;  for  $fckya  is  the  name  oc  the  autnor  or  reviver  of  Baddhism,  whose 


.  / 


.^ 
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Table    XYIII.  —  Chandra-vansa,  ItukH^ansOf  or  Lunar 

r&i^ned  in  Antarveda  and  KdA;  afierwardi  in  Magadkd  ( 
and  Indraprasihft  {DiMi), 

Atrf *  Muni 

Soma fLunus,  the  Moon^. 

Buddha  (Mercuzy)  married  IlfL,  daughter  of  the  Sun. 

Ailaa,  or PurflraTas. 

Ajn Kings  of  Kt^i  also  descended  from  him  (see  below). 

Nahusha. (Devanahusha,  Dionysos,  Bacchus,  Wd.)- 

Tayati Father  of  Puru  and  Yadn  (see  next  page), 

KIN08  OF  xXff  (bENJLBSS). 


>^ 


V 


/ 


Eshetrayriddha,  son  of  Ayu. 
Suhatra. 

KM. 

KM- 

Bashtra. 

Dirghatama. 

Dhanwantra. 

Ketumana. 

Bhimaratiia. 

DiTod&sa,  becomes  a  Buddhist. 

Dyamana. 

Pratardan, 


Bitadwaja. 

Alarka. 

Santati. 

Sunitha. 

Suketana. 

Dharmaketu. 

Sat^etu. 

Dhriflhtaketu. 

Sukamara. 

Bitihotra. 

Bharga. 

Bhaigabhumi(endin*Bh&gaTatP/)   v 


/ 


f 

r 


LINB  OF  FimU. 

I'uru,  king  of  Pr&tishth&na. 

Janamejaya,  king  of  Antanreda. 

Prachinwat 

Prayira, 

Manasya. 

Bhayaoa. 

^Suohyumna.) 

(Bahugaya.) 

Samy&ti. 

Ahamyliti. 

Baudr&sya.  ^ 

Rite^  ear,  W, 

Rantin&ra,  Bantimani,  W. 

Tansu,  W.  (Sumati). 

iRaibhi  or  Anikk,  ear.  W.) 
)u8hyanta  or  Dushmanta,  husband  of 

8akuntal&. 
Bha&ata,  king   of   Antaryeda   and 

India. 
Yitatha,  or  Bharadw&ja,  adopted. 
Bhayanmanyu. 
Vrihatkshatra. 
Suhotra. 


LINE  OF  TADU. 


Yadu,  excluded  from 
Kroshta. 
Yrijinayan. 
Sw&hi. 
Bishadyu. 
Ghitraratha. 
Sarayindn. 
Prithusrayas. 
Tamas,  or  Dharma. 
Usanas. 

Sfteshu,  Siteyas,  W.  ear,  H. 
Rucha]u^  Rukshma,  W. 
Kayalha,  W.  ear.  J. 
Par&yrata,  line  extinct 
.  Jamodhya,    Jyamagha,   W.  ; 
Sarayindu  l^  another  Une. 
Yidarbha. 
Krotha. 
KuntL 

Drashti,  Yrishni,  W. 
Niryrati. 
Dash&rha. 
Yyoma,  Yijaman,  W. 


birth  appears  to  haye  occurred  in  the  seyenth  centurvi  and  death  in  the  sixth  centmr, 
B.O.  (b.o.  621-648).  There  can  be  no  doubt  oi  the  indiyidual  here  intended, 
although  he  is  out  of  his  place,  for  he  was  the  son,  not  the  fiither,  of  ^uddhodsns, 
and  the  father  of  R&hula,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  Amara  and  Haima  Koshas.' .... 
<  Yish^tt  Purfr^a,'  p.  463. 
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1. 


uwB  OP  pimu  (eontiiM$d). 

Hastiii,  built  Hastm&par.i 

Ajamidha,  reigned  at  ao. 

Riksha,  do.> 

SamTarana. 

KuRu,  from  whom  also  deaoended  the 
Magadh&   princes    (see    tab.    zx. 
-^       and*V.  P.',  p.  456). 
yP  Parlkflhit,  *  V.  P.' 

Jahna. 

Smutha. 

Viddratha. 

Sfrrrabhaiima. 

Jayasena,  ArliTin  *■  Y.  P.* 

reiadhica,  Ar&yi,  W.) 

Ayut&yns,  Ajita,  H. 

Akrodnana.  . 

Beratithi,  ear,  W. 

Biksha  [another  son  of  Akrodhana]. 

(Bhimasena,  car,  J.) 

DiUpa. 

Pratipa. 

9&atanQ. 

YichitraTfryya,  married  Amb&  and  Am- 
balikfc,  daughters  of  the  King  of 
K&ff,  who  have  issue,  after  his 
death,  by  his  half-brother,  Krishna- 
dwaipttyana  or  Yy&sa,  DhritarliBhtra 
and  Pandu,  whose  wives  bore  the 
five  Pandayas,  yiz : 

1  Yudhjsthira  (see  table  ziz.) 

2  Aijuna,  fttther  of  Parikshita  (see  do.) 

3  Bhfma,  no  descendants. 
y^^    Nakul,  and  1  founded  Uie  Magadhfr 
(y  6    Sahadeya,  )     line  (table  xz!) 


^ 


LINB  OF  TADU   (^OftftfttfMf ) . 


la.        M 


Jimutra. 

Yikrati. 

Bhimaratha. 

Nayaratha. 

Dasaratha. 

Sakuni. 

Kusambha. 

Deyarata. 

Deyakshetra. 

Madhu. 

Anayaratha. 

Kuru-yatsa. 

Anuratha. 

Puruhotra. 

Ayu,  Angasa,  W. 

Satwata  (seyeral  branches). 

Andhaka,  do. 

Bhajam&na. 

Yldnratha. 

Sura. 

Sami,  Samana,  W. 

I^t^hetra. 

Swayambhuya. 

Hridika  (several  branches). 

Deyamida. 

Sura  (numerous  projeny  by  Marus&). 

Yasudeva,  the  eloest,  who  had  thirteen 

wives. 
Krishna  and  Balar&ma,  with  whom 

this  line  becomes  extinct^  by  quarrel 

of  the  Y&dus. 


i/ 


STNOHBOinailB  OF  THE  BOLA&  AMD  LUNAR  RACES,  T. 

m  (  Buddha  of  the  Lunar  race  married  I1&,  the  sister  of  Ikshwaku,  s.  L 
\  Harischandra,  s.  1.  cotemporary  of  Parasur&ma,  of  lunar  line. 
Sagara,  cot  of  Taljanga,  of  do. 
Ambarisha,  cot.  of  GaShi,  founder  of  Kanauj. 

Tabub  XIX. — Pandu  Dynatty  of  Indraprastha,  or  Dihli,  continued 
from  the  line  of  Puru  of  the  Chandra  vansa,  or  Lunar  line,  and 
collateral  with  the  Magadhd  Princes,  descending  from  Jaraeandha, 
of  Table  zx. 

AOOORDIMO  TO  THB 
AOOORDIHO  TO  THB  'bhIoaYAT  FURAKA,'   H.  *rXjAVALI,*  T.^[*V.  F.',  461.] 

Yudhis^iiia,  1st  King  of  Indiaprastha 
— no  issue. 
a.o.  8101  J.    Parikshita,  son  of  Aijun  (son  of  Abhim- 

anyu,  *  Y.  P.')  suoceeos.  Parikshita. 

1300  W.  Janamejaya,  W.  Janameia. 

1100  T.  Sat&nika  Asmund. 

'  ['  It  was  finally  ruined  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Ganges,  but  vestiffes  of  it 
were,  at  least  until  lately,  to  be  traced  along  the  river,  nearly  in  a  line  wiu  BihU, 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  east'— <  Y.  P.',  p.  452.] 

«  [Another  son,  Ka?wa.— *  Y.  P.',  462. 
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(Sahasranika,  car,  W.)  Adhmuu 

ABwamedbadatta  Mahajona. 

Asfmakrishna,  Nichakra,  W.  JeBrita. 

Nichakra — Nemi,  king  of  Hastin&par  (capital  wasked 


away)* 
Ghakra,  built  Kaiu&mbhf. 
XJshna,  Ukata,  king  of  Kans&mbbi,  W. 
Cbitraratba. 
(Kabiratha,  ear.  W.) 
Yrisbnimate,  Dhribtim&n,  W. 
Sixsbena. 

Mabipati,  mt.  W. 
Sanitoa. 

{Ricba,  W. 
Nricbakaha,  W. 
(SukbayatO,  W. 
Pariplawa. 
Sanaya. 
MedMyin. 
Nrijranjaya. 
Mndn,  w.  (Derba). 
Tiipa,  W.  (Timi). 
Ynbadratha. 
VaaudlaiA,  W.  (Sndaaa). 
Sat&nika. 

Udayana,  W.  (Dardaniana). 
Ahinara,  W.  (Bahinaro). 
Kba^^p&ni,  Dandapani. 
Nimi,  NiramitnLW. 
Kshemaka,  ear.  W. 


Dehtwanm. 

Ugan6na. 

San6na. 

Satawhama. 

E^maroja. 

Bacbil. 

SootpUa. 

Narnard^Ta. 

Jesrita.  . 

Bhapata. 

Beoyannu 

M6daTi. 

Sray&na. 

Kikan. 

PudhiMt 

Dasonama. 

AdeUka. 

HuntaTainii. 

Dindaplda. 


/ 


Shernnji    dfr-  x     / 

pOMd^MMlPift.    \/ 

onlioeeBdedyT. 


The  *  B&jayali  continues  tbe  Indraprastha  soyeroigna  of  the  Lnnar  noe,  thitnigh 
three  more  Dynasties,  Tod,  yiz. : — 

8B00ND  DTNABTT  14,    FAINCES,  BEIONSD 
f  500  YEABS. 

^  J  ViMTwa  (contemporary  with  Bisu- 
nfiiga  ?  T.) 


Snrien. 

SSnah. 

Ahangsal.  •^ 

Vyerjita. 

Durbara. 

Sodpala. 

Sursana. 

Singraja. 

Aniargoda. 

Amarp&la. 

84rbdhi§. 

Padharat. 

Madp&l,  slain  by  his  Bajpnt  minister. 


THIBO  DTHABTT. 

Mahraje,  Maharaje  of  Ferishta  ?  T. 

Sris6ia. 

Mabipftla. 

Mab&yali. 

Smpyarti. 

Netras^na. 

Samukdana. 

Jetmala. 

K&lanka. 

Sirmandan. 

Jeywanga. 

Herg6ja. 

Hirasena.  / 

Antinai,  resigned  to  bis  minister.  V 


[Major  Canningbam  has  investigated  this  section  of  the  Dihli  line 
with  a  yiew  to  the  illustration  of  certain  local  coins  derived  firom  the 

I  [*  His  son  (Asfma-krishii^'s)  ynll  be  Nichakra,  who  will  remoye  the  capital  to 
Eauf&mbf,  in  consequence  of  Hastinlipura  being  washed  away  by  the  Ganges.'— 
«V.  P.',p.461.] 
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type  of  the  Bactrian  monarch  Strato.  As  the  nomenclature  varies  in 
tho  different  authorities,  and  those  lists  may  he  held  to  he  fairly 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  history,  I  append  the  modifications* 
advocated  hy  that  namismaitist,  a&  wdl  as  those  cited  hy  him  from 
*  Ward's  Hindus.'] 


FOUBTH  DTNASTT. — ToD. 

S^ndhwaja. 

Mahftganga. 

N&da. 

Jewana. 

Udiya. 

Jehala. 

Ananda. 

AR&jp&la,  Inyaded  Kemaon,  and  killed 
by  Sakwanti,  who  seized  on  Indra- 
prastlia,  whence  he  was  expelled 
by  Tikram&ditya,  T. 


WABD, 

Vol.  i.)  p.  24. 

Bhorandhaniy  b.o 

Senodhata, 

Mahfrkataka, 

Mahayodba, 

K&tha, 

Jirana-r&ja, 

Udaya-Sena, 

Yinohachala 

R&jap&la, 


>» 
» 


S&k&ditya 


or 


CDXKINOHAM, 

*J.A.S.B/,vii.,  1864. 

230  Tonadhara. 

210  Senadhwaja. 

190  Mahi^nea. 

170  Mahajodh. 

150  Sarma. 

180  Jiyan-sir&j. 

110  IJmed-Ben. 

90  Anandajala. 

70  B&jap&la. 

60  Dihlf  taken  by       >- 

Sakwanti  b.c.  57»   v 


retaken  by  Yikram&ditya  S6k&ri. 


Table  lOi.'^Ein^B  of  JUagadhd,  or  Central  India,  hod,  B$har,  of  th$ 
Indu,  or  Chandra  Vaiua,  Capital,  Rdjagriha. 


j    Kara. 
Sadhannsh. 
Sohotra. 
ChyaTana. 
Entaka. 
(yittuU). 
tTparichara'the  Vaaa. 


BABHADBATHA  DTNASTT. 

(See  Table  zriii.) 

Vrihadratha,  *  V.  P/ 

Ka9&gra. 

Viiflhabha. 

Pashpayat. 

Satyadhrita. 

Sqa),  Sudhanwan, « V.  P/ 
unbhaTa),  Janta,  <  V.  P.* 


/ 


LUni  OF  PANDU. 

(Brooght  on  from  page  237.) 
Jarasandhai  cot  of  Tudhuthira  and  Eribhi^  b.o.  3101  ?  J. 


B.C.  1400.  W.  SahadiTa,  Parikshita  bom, 
great  war  ends. 
(M&ij&ri),  or  Somapi,  W. 
Sratavat. 
Ajut&ps. 
Niramitra. 
Sokflhatra. 
Yrihatkarman. 
Senajit. 
^mtanjaya.) 
(Vipra.) 
rSnchi). 
(Eshema). 


B.C.  1400,  W.  Sayrata. 
^henna* 

re^iibhrata,  Wd.) 
oosama. 

Drirhaaena,  Vrihads^na,  Wd. 
SomatL 

Snyala,  Saddhamya,  Wd. 
Bonita. 
Satyiyit. 
Viawant. 
915.    Eiponjaya,  700  Wd.,  a  Buddha 
bom  in  his  reign,  ^Ai.  Bee.' 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  138.' 
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8UKAKA  DTKA8TT,   KINGS  OF    BHARATKHANDA,  BXIQVED  128   TKAVS. 

(*  V.  P.'  188  years,  p.  466.) 


B.C.  916,  W.  Pndjota,  b.c.  700,  Wd.  660  ? 
<Bud.  Chron.'  2100,  Jones. 
P&kka. 


]i.c.916,W.  Yi^&kha^pa. 

Janaka  (Raiaca  or  Ajaea,  'Wd.) 
NandiTardcDiana  (or  TaJEahaCyT.) 


fAIfXTNAOAS  0&  S'eSnXoS,  &EIOMBD    860  TBAB8. 

(<V.  P.*  362  years,  p.  467.) 


5,  B.  I  wit.Wd. 


I'  B.C.  777,  W.9i?imaifa,  1962,  T., 
660,  Wd.,  472  ~ 
Kfrkayap^a ... 
Kshemadhermaii. 
KshatraajasifEshetranja) . 
Yidmig&ra  (Yidhis&ra). 
Aj&ta^atni  460,  Wd.  661,  <  Bad. 

Ghron.'  of  Aya. 
Barbhaka,  D^saca. 
TJday6fwa,  Udfiai,  Ajaya. 
NandiTarddhana. 
Mahftnandi  (Maliabali,  Wd.  366. 


B.C.777,  W.  (Sumalya  or  Tikhyaat,  T.) 
416.  Nanda,  Makdpadma^  1602»  J^^ 
340,  W.  « He  will  brims  ^^ 
whole  earth  under  one  um- 
brella; he  will  hftTe  oglit 
sons,  Snm&lya  and  o^erm, 
who  will  reign  after  Mali&- 
padma ;  he  and  his  sofna  will 

Syveara.  for  100  years.  The 
rahmAn  KantilTa  will  root 
out  the  nine  Nanoas.'  '  Y .  P. ' 
p.  468. 


KAUBTA  DTNA8TT,   OOTBBinBD  137  TBABfl. 

('  Y.  P.'  p.  470.) 


1.0.  316.  W.  Chandra-gapta  Sandraoottus 

of  Greeks,  1602  J. 
YindosAra,  YAris&ra. 
Af oka  Yarddhana,   patron  of 

the  Buddhists,  380,   <Bud. 

Chron.' » 
SuTA^as,  Siyaswa,  T.  CulAta, 

Wd. 


\ 


B.c.816,W.  Bafaratha,  ear.  T.  Wd.* 
Sangata,  Bandup61ita,  Wd. 
l^Ali^t&a,  IndrapAlita,  Wd. 
(Bevadharma,  Wd.) 
Soma^arman. 

8a|adhannan  (Satadhanwa). 
.    Yiihadratha. 


B.0. 178.  W.  Poshpamitra,  puts  his"^  ^ 
master,  the  last  of  the  |  ^ 
Maury  as,  to  death,  l  £ 
1366,  J.  fl 

Agninutra, 

Sujyesh^ha, 

Yasumitra. 


StTNOA  DYNABTT,    110  TBABB. 

(*Y.P;  112  years.) 

B.C.  178.W.  Ardraka,  Abhadraca,  Wd., 
Badraka,  T. 
Pnlindaka. 
Ghoshavasu. 

Yajramitra,  (Yicramitsr,  Wd»\ 
Bh6gavata.  y 

Bevabhdti.  ^ 


I 


kAnwa  dtnabtt,  46  teaks.    (*  Y.  P.') 


B.O.  66.  W.  The  Kanwa  named  Yasudeva 
usurps  his  master's  kingdom, 
1263,  J.  ear.  T. 
Bbdmimitra,  Cot.  of  YikiamA- 
ditya,T. 


B.O.  66.  W.  N&rAya^a,  Parana,  T.  y 

Su^arman.  (Wi^*^^^  supposes 
interval  of  160  years  Wore 
Sipraka.) 


number.  My  copy  of  the  'Matsya'  names  but  19,  and  the  'Baddiffe'  but  12 ;  but 
both  agree  in  muiine  the  total  32.  They  all  concur  with  the  text  also,  in  stating 
that  1000  years  had  dapsed  from  the  great  war,  at  the  death  of  the  last  YArhadratha 
prince ;  and  this  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  details,  which  are  obyiously 
Snperfect.'    *  Y.  P.' p.  466.] 

1  [g:  also  *Bumouf,'  vol.  ii.  p.  778;  *Huen  Tsang  M^moires,'  p.  170;  'BhA- 
gaTata  Purina,'  xii.,  i.  p.  12.1 

•  [Buddha  Gaya  Insc.,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  ti.  p.  671,  *  Jour.  Roy.  As. 
Soc.',  etc.] 


— L 
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Table  XXI. — Andhra  or  Vrupah  dynasty,  of  Andhra  fOrma  fj  or 

Telinyana,  in  oontinuation  of  the  Magadha  line, 

(See  WUford's  comparatiye  list  from  the  *  Bh&gavat,  and  three  other  Par&nas,  in 
the  9th  Tol.  of  'As.  Res.')  [These  thirty  Andhra  Bhritya  kings  will  reign  456 
years. — *  Yish^u  Pur&pa.*  Prof.  Wilson  adds  in  a  note . — *  The  *  V&yu '  and  *  Bh&ga- 
yata'  state  also  30  kings  and  456  years;  the  < Matsya*  has  ;29  kings  and  460  years. 
The  actual  enumeration  of  the  text  gives  but  24  names;  that  of  the  'Bh&gayata' 
but  23;  that  of  the  <y&yu'  but  17.  The  'Matsya'  has  the  whole  29  names, 
adding  sereral  to  the  list  of  our  text  ('  Y.  P.'},  and  the  aggregate  of  the  reigns 
amounts  \ji  435  years  and  six  months.'] 


B.C.  21.  Sipraka,  'a  powerful  servant  of 
Su^arman,  kills  the  latter  and 
founds  the  Andhra  bhritya 
dynasty;'  Balin,  Balihita,  b.c. 
908,  J.  A.D.  190,Wd.» 
Krishna 
$rf  ^atakan^i 

P6motsanga,  Paumam&sa  1  oar, 
$&takari^a,  II.  J  W. 

Lambodara 
Ivllaka,  Apilica,  Wd. 
Megha  Sw&ti 
Patumat. 

Arishtakarman,  ear.  Bh&g.  Pur&na. 
H&la. 

Tfelaka,  Tiluk,  T. 
Prayilasena. 
Sundara,  named  S&tkar^a. 


B.C.  21.  Chakora  S&tkan^a 
^ivasw&ti 
Gronmtiputra,    (Gautami,  Wd. 

A.D.  600). 
Polimat,  Purimat 
(S&tkami  lY .  ear,  Bh&g.  Purina) . 
^iva^rf. 
^iyaskandha. 
408.  Yajna^rf,  (Yeug  nai  of  Chinese } 
Wd.) 
Yijaya. 
A  D.  428.  Chandra^ri,  (or  Yijaya,  last  Ma- 
gadha king,  300,  J.    546,  T.) 
Pulom&rchish,    (Poulomien      of 
Chinese  ?  AYd.  dies,  648,  a.d. 
^Salomdhi,   T.  cot.  of  Bappa 
R&wal  of  Mcw&r,  a.d.  720  f)    f 


Table  XXII. — Bdjas  of  jETashmir,  of  the  Line  of  Kwru  in  the  Lunar 

race :  worshippers  of  Ndgas  or  Snakes, 

[I  have  scarcely  left  myself  space  in  this  reprint  to  attempt  to 
unravel  the  mystifications  of  the  early  Kashmir  Chronology.     The  con- 

'  [Pliny,  'Hist.  Nat.',  toL  ti.  p.  22,  *As.  Res.',  vol.  ix.  p.  101.  'Sipraka  is 
TariouBly  named,  Sindhukoy  Y&yu ;  Sisuka,  Matsya ;  Balin,  Bh&g ;  and,  according 
to  Wilford,  ChMmnaka  in  the  'Brahmanda  P/,  and  Sudraka,  or  Siaraka^  in  the 
£um&rik&  Shanda  of  the  *■  Skanda  Pur&i>a.'  ...  If  the  latter  form  of  his  name  be 
correct,  he  may  be  the  king  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  prologue  to  the  *  Mrichchakati.' ' 
Prof.  Wilson,  m  a  valuable  notice  on  the  subject,  further  reviews  the  various  items  of 
evidence  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Andhras,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  *  the 
race  of  Andhra  kings  should  not  commence  tiU  about  20  years  b.c,  which  would 
agree  with  Putty's  notice  of  them ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  existed  earlier  in  the 
south  of  India,  althou|fh  they  established  their  authority  in  Magadhk  only  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.' — *  Y.  P.',  p.  475.  Major  Cunningham  has  discovered 
the  name  of  Sri  S&takami  among  the  votive  Buddhist  inscriptions  at  Sanchi.  He 
transcribes  the  original  P&li  legend  as  follows,  Mqfnpe  Siri  Sdtakaniea  Avetanisa 
Vdnthi-putatay  Anandasa  ddnam^  *  Gift  of  Ananda,  son  of  the  neophyte  Yaishtha, 
in  the  reign  of  Sr^  SXtkaxki.'— *  Bhilsa  Topes,'  p.  264.  The  writing  itself  is 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  kins^  of  this  name,  third  in  the  Magadh&  list,  though  any 
such  special  appropriation  of  the  designation  is  open  to  question  when  we  find  Prof. 
Wilson  remarking,  '  The  adjuncts  Svfdti  and  ^tikarifa  appear  to  be  conjoined  or 
not  with  the  other  appellations,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  metre,  and  seem 
to  be  the  family  desiffnations  or  titles.' — '  Y.  P.',  p.  474.  See  also  Stevenson,  under 
SaurashtrA  infrd,  and  *  Bombay  Jour.*,  July,  1863.] 

18 
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jectural  results  arrived  at  severally  by  Prof.  Wilson,'  Captain  Troyer,' 
and  Major  Cunningham/  are  subjoined  in  parallel  columns  for  the 
scrutiny  of  future  inquirers.  Prof.  Wilson,  without  according  any 
great  faith  to  the  Sanskrit  authority,  fix>m  which  his  outline  of  the 
history  of  Kashmfr  was  translated,  contented  himself  with  leaving  it  to 
carry  its  own  weight.  The  succeeding  commentators  have  exercised 
less  reserve  in  the  adaptation  of  the  original  materials,  and  hence  their 
rectifications  demand  a  more  distinct  review.  I  should  naturally 
desire  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  harsh  expression  in  referring  to 
the  exhaustive  labors  of  M.  Troyer ;  but,  in  truth,  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  notice  his  arguments  with  much  seriousness ;  and  this  feeling 
will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that  we  are  invited  to 
believe  that  Asoka  reigned  in  1436  b.c.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  435),  and'  that  the 
Scythian  Kanishka  ought  to  be  dated  in  the  Idth  century,  b.c.  Equally 
must  the  author's  endeavor  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  lengths  of 
reigns  be  received  with  distrust,  which  line  of  reasoning  is  appro- 
priately climaxed  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  possible  that 
Ban&ditya  lived  and  even  reigned  300  years  (vol.  ii.  p.  379). 

Major  Cunningham's  ratiocination  towards  the  general  settlement 
of  the  relative  epochs  is  based  primarily  upon  the  assumed  fact  of 
Hiranya  and  Toram^na  having  been  contemporaries  of  the  3rd  Yikra- 
mdditya  of  TJjain  (s.  466  =  a.d.  409),*  whom  the  author,  in  preparatory 
training  for  the  more  complete  development  of  the  same  idea  in  his 
subsequent  works,'  identified  with  the  Chandra  Gupta  of  the  Gupta 
coin  series,  and  the  3rd  Yikram&ditya.  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  contest 
that  there  may  have  been  one  of  the  many  monarchs  who  assumed 
the  supplementary  titular  designation  of  Yikram&ditya  ruling  over 
Malwa  at  or  about  this  period,  and  that  the  potentate  in  question  may 
well  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Toramdna  of  Kashmfr,  whom,  judg- 
ing from  the  style  of  writing  on  his  coins,  I  should  not  desire  to  place 
so  early  as  Wilson  and  Troyer  have  done ;  but  this  concession  by  no 
means  implies  an  accord  with  the  other  portion  of  the  argument,  that 
would  bring  the  Guptas  down  to  so  modem  an  epoch  as  is  there  pro- 
posed. In  other  sections,  Major  Cunningham's  method  of  compression 
is  about  as  summary  and  as  little  satisfactory  as  Troyer's  system  of 
expansion,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  the  reduction  of  the  supposed 
Buperflnous  periods  of  the  Aditya  and  Gt)nerdiya  dynasties  is  effected 
by  the  easy  arithmetic  of  a  diminution  of  the  declared  totals  of  ane-half 
•nd  oHe-ihird  respectively. 

1  [<  Asiatic  lEtesearches,'  xy.,  and  *  Ariana  Antiqua,'  p.  347.] 

a  '<  R&jataraikffinS.'    Paria,  1840. j 

1  '<  Nnmiflmatic  Chronicle/  toI.  ti.,  1848.] 

«  [Wilford,  <  Aiiiatic  Besearches,'  toI.  ix.,  p.  166.]        •  [*  Bhilsa  Topet,'  p.  142.] 
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There  is  one  point,   however,   somewhat  assuring,  that  is — ^the 

general  coincidence  of  the  different  commentators  in  regard  to  the 

proper  period  of  the  initial  date  of  the  N4ga  dynasty,  and,  for  the 

present,  we  must  accept  this  as  the  single  bright  spot  in  the  otherwise 

hazy  atmosphere  with  which  Oriental  authors  so  often  envelope  the 

simplest  history.] 

*  The  R&ja  Tanutgini,  whence  this  line  ia  taken,  oommenoes  with  an  aceonat  of 
tho  desiccation  of  the  TaUey  by  Kasyapa  Muni :  sapposed  to  allude  to  the  Deloge/ — 
Wilaon,  *  As.  Bes.',  toL  xt.  p.  i. 

7IB8T  PEBIOD— KAV&AYA  BAOB,    1266  TSAaS, 


B.C.  3714.  Kashmir  colonised  by  Kasyapa, 
B.C.  2686,  W. 

Fifty-three  Princes,*  names 
omitted  by  Hindti  writers, 
but  partly  supplied  by  Mu- 
hammadan  autnority,  as  fol- 
lows : 

SoUm&n. 

Gassalfhara. 

Mahcrkaz. 

Banda-kh&n,  (Panda  of  the 
Lunar  line.^; 

L&di-kh&n. 

Ledder-kh6n. 

Snnder-kh&n,— Hind6  worship 
established. 
.  Cunder-khftn. 

Sunder-kh&n. 

Tundtt-kh&n. 
^  Beddn-kh&n. 

Mahand-kh&n. 

Durbinash-kh&n. 

Deosir-kh§ai. 

Tehab-khfin,  dethroned  by  king 
of  Kabul. 

C&ljn-kh&n. 

Luykhab-kh&n. 

Shermabaram-kh&n. 

Naurenff.kh&n,conqueredChina. 

Barigh-Kh&n. 

€K)washeh-kh&n. 

Pandtt-kh&n  II.  extended  em- 
pire to  the  sea. 

Haris-kh&n. 

Sanzil-kh&n. 

Akber-lLh&h. 


Jabcr-kh&n. 
•  Naudcr-kh&n. 
Sankcr-kh&n,  slain  by 
Bakra  B&ja. 
An  interval  ensues,  and  au- 
thentic history  commences 
with 
2448.  Oonerda,  1.  Kali   Tu^a,   663. 
Oonanda  or  Agnano,    a  re- 
lation of  Jarasundha,  1400, 
W.    B.O.  1046,  P. 
Damodara,  Ist 
Gonerda,  II. 
Thirty-fiye    Princes,    names 
forgotten. 
1709.  Lara  (Bal-lava),  Loo  of  Mu- 
hammadan   historians.     b.c. 
670,  P. 
1664.  Kausesaya. 
1660.  Khagenora. 
1600.  Surendra,  cot.  with  Bahman  of 

Persia. 
1673.  Oodhara,  Gowdher,  A.  A. 
1637.  Suvema,  Suren,  do. 
1477.  Janaca,  Jenak,  do. 
1471.  Sachinara,  Seijuner,  do. 
1394.  Asoka,  established  Buddhism. 
(Seepages  216,240,  b.c.  260?) 
1332.  Jaloka,  adopted  castes. 
1302.  Dfimodara^  II.  a  Saiva;  trans- 
formed mto  a  snake. 
1277.  Hushka,     \  Tartar  princes,  re- 
Jushka.      >    established  Budd- 
Kanishka,  )    hism. 
1217.  Abhimanyu,  an  orthodox  Hindd, 
B.c.  423,  W.  B.C.  73,  P. 


*  [M.  Troyer  has  the  following  note  upon  the  subject  of  these  fifty-three  princes : 
— '  Cest  sans  doute  par  le  yague  des  expressions  de  Kalhana,  et  par  le  r^dt  des 
^crivains  mahom^tans  qui  font  mention  d'autres  rois  ayant  Gonarda  ler,  que 
M.  Wilson  a  6t6  induit  k  placer  ayant  ce  roi  une  premidre  s6rie  de  cinquanto-trois 

Srinoes,  tandis  que  le  texte,  comme  je  crois  Tayoir  d6montr6,  ne  fixe  la  dur6e 
'aucune  autre  serie  ayant  celle  qui  pr6cMe  le  r^gne  de  Gonarda  iii  me.  H  serait 
en  effet  trte-singulier  de  trouyer  deux  series  consilcutiyes,  qui  offriraient  le  mdme 
nombre  de  rois  et  la  meme  dur6e  do  r^gne.  Je  suis  bien  loin  de  nier  qu'U  n'ait  pa 
y  ayoir  plusieurs  rois  ayant  Gonarda  ler,  et  j'admets  m@me  qu'on  a  une  presque 
certitude  &  cet  ^gard ;  mais  le  Badjatarangini  n'en  dit  rien  de  positif.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  371.} 
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SEOOXD  PERIOD— OONBRDIT A    DTNASTT,    1013    TBABS,   OB  378  TSAS8  AFTER 


Trojer. 
B.o. 

1182 

1147 

1093-6 

1058 

1028 
992-6 
952-9 
892-9 
862-3 
824-8 
764-8 
704-8 

634-8 
571-8 
541-8 
489-6 
429-6 
369-6 

309-6 

251-7 

3215-4 


) 


Cnnnlngluun. 

A.D. 

53-3  » 
61-9 


73-1 

80-8 
89-2 
99-2 
114-2 
121-9 
131-2 
146-2 
163-8 

178-8 
187-8 
195-2 
208-2 
223-2 
238-2 

253-2 

269-11 

279-0 


Wilson. 

B.C. 

1182 

1147 

1096 

1060-6 

1030-6 
993 
953-3 
893-3 
862-9 
825-2 


ADJUSTMENT,  "W.* 


B.C. 


Gonerda,  III.  N&ga  worship  resumed,  388  W.  108,  P. 
VibhUhana,  370 

Indrajita,  '  352 

R&vana,  834 

Yibhishana,  II.  316 

Nara  (Kixmara),  persecuted  Buddhists,  298 
Siddha.  280 

Utpal&iDsha       Adutbulabeh,  A.  A.       262 
Hirany&ksha^    Teemya,  „  244 

Hirany&kuU,    Herenkul,         „  226 

765-2    V&Btikula,  Ebeshak,  „  218 

705-2    Mihir&kula  [Mukula,  Troyer],  inyaded 
Lanka  or  Ceylon, 

635-2    Yaka, 

572-2    Kshitinanda  fNandana), 

542-2    Yasunanda,  Vistnand,     A.  A. 

490       Nara  II.  or  Bara— Nir,      „ 

430       Aksha,  AJ,       „ 

370       Oopaditya,  a  pious  brahmmist,  Eul- 
Tarit,  A.  A. 

810       Gokema,  Eurren,  A.  A. 

253       Narendr&ditya,  Nurundrawut,  A.  A. 

216-9    Tudhisthira,  sumamed  ^e  blind,  (see 
Lunar  race  ?) 


200 
182 
164 
146 
128 
100 

82 
64 
46 

28 


167-3    287-6    168-9 


135-3 

303-6 

136-9 

103-3 

319-6 

104-9 

67-3 

338-6 

66-9 

59-3 

341-6 

60-9 

22-3 

360 

23-9 

22 
54 
90 


24-9 

A.D. 

383 

AB. 

23-3 

58-9 
88-9 

400 
415 

57-9 
87-3 

118-11 

430 

117-5 

123*8 

432-6 

122-2 

183^8 
204-11 
217-11 
517-11 

464 
483 
490 
555-6 

185-2 
224-5 
237-5 
537-5 

559-11      576-6        579^5    Bfrl&ditya, 


ADITYA  DTNASTT,    192  TEARS. 

Prat&pliditya,  kinsman  of  Yicram&ditya,  10  W. 

Jalaucas,  Juggooh,  A.  A. 

Tunjlna,  a  great  £Eimine,  Bunjir,  „ 
Vijaya,  Bejeery,  „ 

Jayendra^  Chander,  „  98 

Arya  R&ja,  of  miraculous  accession, 

(Sandhimati),  135  400,  P. 

OONEBDITA  LINE  RESTORED,   592  TEARS,   OR 

433  ADJUSTED. 

M^hav&hana,  Megdahen,  A.  A.,  invited 

Bauddhas,  and  invaded  Ceylon. 
Sr68htas^ne^  or  Prayaras^na. 
Hiranya,  contention  with  Toram&na  Tu- 
yaraja,  contemporary  with  Yicram&ditya. 
M&triffupta,  a  Brfihinan  from  Ujjain,  suc- 
ceeds t>y  election,  471  W. 
Prayarasena,  inyaded  Sil&ditya  of  Gujarat, 

(table  xxyii.)  476 

Yudhisht'hiralL.  499 

Nandr&yat,  Nar^ndr&ditya,  or  Lakshman'a  522 
Ran&ditya,  married  daughter  of  Chola  B&ja,  545 
Yicram&ditya,  supposed  an  interpolation 
(Unain  princes  )}  568 

Ll&mtya,  last  of 


the  Gonerda  race, 


592 


^  See  also  *  Ayfn-Akbarf,'  yol.  ii.  p.  164. 

'  The  fractional  figures  express  the  months  of  the  year  to  which  they  are  in  each 
case  appended.  '  Note,  p.  364. 
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MAOA  OE  KABKOTA  DTNAaTT,  260  T&IBS,  6  MONTHS. 


Trogrer.    OnniilnghMii. 


597-3 
633-8 

683.3 

691-11 

696-11 

732-7 
733-7 
740-7 
744-8 
751-8 
754-8 


785-8 
797-8 
804-8 

816-8 
852-8 
855-8 


857-8 
886-8 

904-8 
906>8 
906-9 
908-9 
924-9 
925-9 
936-9 


594-6 
630-6 

680-6 
689-2 
693-2 

729-9 

730-9 

737-9 

741-11 

748-11 

751-11 


782-11 
794-11 
801-11 

813-11 
849-U 
852-11 


854-11 
883-2 

90U10 
903-10 
903-10 
905-10 
920-10 
921-10 
931-10 


'WlUon. 

615-5    DiirlabhftTerddhana.  contemporary  with  Yezdijird. 

651-5    Prat&p&ditye^  founded  Prat&papur. 

Durlaohacfty  ear,  W. 
^  701-5    Chandr&plra,  or  CluuLdr&nand,  a  Tirtuous  prince. 

710-1    T&r&pira,  a  tyrant. 

714-1  Lalit&ditya,  conquered  YaBoyarma  of  Eanauj,  (Taso- 
vigralia  of  inscriptions)  and  overran  India. 

750-8    Kuyalay&pfra. 

751-8    Vajr&ditya. 

758-8    Pnthiyy&pira. 

762-10  Sangram&pfra. 

769-10  Jajja,  an  usurper,  deposed  by 

772-10  Jay&pira,  married  daughter  of  Jayftnta  of  Gaur,  en- 
couraged learning,  inyaded  Bhima  S^na  of  Guj&rat, 
841? 

803-10  LaUtapira. 

815-10  Sangr&m&pira  II.  or  Prithiyy&pira. 

822-10  Vrihaspati,  or  Chippatajaya,  son  of  a  prostitute,  whose 
five  brothers  goyemed  in  his  name. 

834-10  Ajit&plra,  set  up  by  the  same  usurpers. 

870-10  Anang&pira,  restored  to  the  succession. 

873-10  Utpalapira,  last  of  the  Earkota  race. 

ITTPALA  DYNASTY,   84   YEABS   5   MONTHS.' 

875-10  Aditya  Vermk,  or  Ayanti  Vermfc,  a  severe  famine. 
904-1     Sankara  Ycrmd,  invaded    Gujjara  and  R&ja   Bhoja 

(?  see  M&lw&),  Kashmir  cycle  brought  into  use,  59. 
922-9    Gop&la  Yerm^,  killed  in  youth. 
Sankat&,  last  of  the  Ycrmk  race. 
924-9    Sugandh&  R&ni,  recommended  the  election  of 
926-9    Ptrt'ha.-— The  Tatris  and  Ekangas  powerful. 
941-9    Nirjita  Ycrm&,  also  called  Pangu,  tno  cripple. 
942  9    Chakra  Yerm&,  civil  wars.  "^"^ . 

952-9    Sura  Yerm&.  - 


>  Benaud,  *M6moire  sur  Tlnde,'  p.  189;  *Noveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,' 
voL  i.ip.  196. 

'  [Prof.  Wilson,  in  anticipation  of  the  due  course  of  publication,  has  obligingly 
favoured  me  with  the  subjoined  note  on  an  inscription  which,  under  the  double  aspect 
of  geographical  proximity  and  identity  of  fiEimily  names,  seems  to  establish  some  sort 
of  connexion  between  its  line  of  kings  and  the  Yarm&  dynasty  of  Kashmir:]— *  An 
inscription  of  some  interest  has  lately  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  by  the  President,  having  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Muir ;  unfortunately 
it  is  not  inown  where  it  was  originally  found,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  w^as  procured 
in  the  north-west  of  Hind6st&n  ;  another  defect  is  want  of  date,  but  the  character  in 
which  it  is  written  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  The  invocation  shows  it  to  belong  to  the  orthodox  system,  as  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Creator  of  the  Triad,  Brahmfr,  Yishriu,  and  Rudra,  for  the  sake  of  the  creation. 
'  preservation,  and  destruction  of  the  universe.  The  document  records,  in  a  plain  and 
uninflated  style,  the  following  succession  of  princes,  of  the  Yadu  family:  1.  Sena 
Yarm& ;  2.  Arya  Yarmft,  his  son ;  3.  His  son,  ^rideva  Y. ;  4.  His  son,  Vradlpta  Y. ; 
5.  His  son,  I?wara  Y. ;  6.  His  son,  Yriddha  Y. ;  7.  His  son,  Siddha  Y. ;  8.  His 
on,  Jala  Y.;  9.  His  son,  YajnaY.;  10.  His  son,  Achala  Y. ;  11.  His  son,  I>iv&- 


kara  Y. ;  12.  His  younger  brother,  Bh&skara  Y.,  who  married  Jayavati,  daughter  of 
Eapila-varddhana ;  13.  Their  daughter  was  Iswari,  married  to  Chandra-eupta,  son 
of  the  king  of  J&landhara  :  on  her  husband's  death  she  founded  an  estabUsnmcnt  for 
religious  mendicants,  which  foundation  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  inscription  to  record. 
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Trayvr.    OunnlnglMia.    Wilton. 

AJ>.  A.D.  A.I». 

937-9  932-10  953-9  Paifha,  a  second  time. 

938-9  933-4  964-3  Chakra  Vennft,  ditto 

989-3  933-10  964-9  Sankara  Yerdhana. 

939-7  936-4  966-8  Chakra  Yenn&,  a  third  time. 

939-11  936-8  967-7  Unmatti  yerm&. 

941-11  938-10  969-9  SuiaVerm&II. 

LAST  OB  MXXSD  DTNA6TT,  64  TBABS  4  MOMTiU. 

942-1        939-4  960-3  Yaaaskara  Deya,  elected  soTereiffn. 

948-4  969-3  Sangrama  Deya,  dethroned  and  killed  by 

961-1        948-10  969-9  Parvagnpta,  slain  at  Snr^swari  Eahetra. 

962-10      960-2        971-3  Ksbemagapta,  destroyed  many  Yiharas  of  Buddhistsw 

961-4        968-8        979-9  Abhimanyu,  intrigaee  and  tomnlt. 

976-2        972-8  993-9  Nandignpta,  put  to  death  by  hia  gnmdmother  Diddft. 

976-2        973-9  994-10  Tribhuyana,  shared  the  same  fate. 

978-2        976-9  996-10  Bhima^npta,  ditto. 

982-6        980-0  1001-1  Diddft  R&n£,  assumed  the  throne  herself,  adopts 

1006-9      1003-6  1024-7  San^&ma  Deya  II.  (with  whom  Wilson's  lut  doeea.) 

1028-4  1082  Hanr&ja  and  Ananta  Deya,^  his  sons  (oontinaed  finira 

the  printed  Tarangini.) 

1080-9  1064  Ealasa. 

1088-10  1062  Utkarsha,  and  Harsha  deya.. 

1 1  nn  T  /  ^^^2  Udayama  Yikrama,  son  of  the  latter. 

1100-7  ^iQ72  SankhaR6ja. 

1110-11  1002  Salha,  grandson  of  Udayama. 

1111-3  1072  Susalha,  usurper,  do. 

1127-3  1088  Hallina,  his  brother  (end  of  Ealhana  Pandit* s  Ibt.) 

1127-9  1088  Jaya  Sinh,  son  of  Susalha,  (Jona  B&ja's  list) 

1149.9  1110  Param&na. 

1169-3  1119  Bandideya. 

1 166-3  1126  Bopyade?a. 

1176-7  1136  Jassa  deya,  his  brother,  an  imbecile. 

1193-8  1 1 63  Jaga  deya,  son  of  Bepya. 

1208-2  1167  Rfi^a  deya. 

1231-6  1190  Sangr&ma  deya,  III.  a  relation 

1247-6  1206  R&madeya. 

1268-7  1227  Lakhana  deya,  adopted. 

1281-10  1261        Sinha  deya,  new  line ;  killed  by  his  brother-in-law 

1296-4  1276        Sinha  deya  II.  an  usurper,  who  was  himself  deposed 

and  killed  by  the  Ml^as  under  B&ja  Dullach  (?) 

The  name  or  title  Yarmm£i,  or  Yarm&,  is  e^eciaUy  appropriate  to  a  man  of  the 
Kshatriya,  the  militery  and  regal  caste ;  it  anords,  therefore,  no  safe  due  to  the 
identification  of  this  dynasty ;  but  the  mention  of  J&lan(fiiara  intimates  their  noaition 
among  the  mountains  not  far  from  Kashmfr,  where  we  find  a  race  of  princes  Dearing 
the  same  title ;  the  first  of  these,  Ayanti  Yarmft,  be^an  his  reign  after  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  ho  may  haye  been  a  scion  of  the  family  recorded  in  this  in- 
scription, which,  as  aboye  steted,  is  in  a  character  that  may  be  possibly  of  the  seyenth 
or  eighth  century,  just  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Yarm&  dynasty  of  Kashmir,  Thirteen 
generations,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  peaceable  succession,  will  carry  us  back 
at  least  two  centuries,  so  that  we  may  safely  place  the  first  prince  of  this  series  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.'] 

i  The  lengths  of  reigns  only  are  given  in  the  original :  calculating  therefore  back- 
wards from  'Al&-ud-din,  it  becomes  necessary  to  curteil  the  reign  of  Harir&ja  (62 


by  Prinsep  in  this  place  in  confounding 
the  Kashmir  monarch  of  the  same  titular  designation,  whose  date  should  therefore 
be  corrected  to  a.d.  1361,  or,  as  adjusted  by  Major  Cunninghami  to  1339.] 


THB  CHOHAH  DTNASTT. 
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THE  BHOTA  DTKA8TY. 


Trcjw,     Oannlngham. 

A.]>.  AJ>. 

^'SSr^}   1318-10 
KotaB&ni  1334-0 


Wilson, 

A.D. 

1294 
1294 


Sri  Rinchana,  obtained  throne  by  conquest. 
Eota  B&ni,  his  wife.* 


[The  names  of  the  Mosalman  kings  are  continued  from  Major  Cunningham's 

paper—] 

Sh&hMfr 1334      6    10     Fateh  ShUi 1483      7    28 

Jamshir 1837      6      5     Muhammad  r2ndtimc^...     1492      7    28 

Alk-ud-dfli  

Shah&b-ud-dfn 

Kutb-ud-d£n 

Sikandar 

AUShih 

Zain  ul  AbidJbi 

Haidar  Sh6h  

Hasan  

Muhammad 

Kashmir  finally  annexed  to  the  Moghul  £mpire  under  Akbar,  in  1586,  a.d. 


1339 
1352 
1870 
1386 
1410 
1417 
1467 
1469 
1481 


4  0 

0  23 

0  23 

0  23 

0  23 

0  23 

0  23 

0  23 

0  28 


FatehShUi 1483 

Muhammad  (2nd  time) ...  1492 

Fateh  Sh&h  (ditto) *  1513 

Muhammad  (drd  time)...  1514 

Fateh  Sh&h  (ditto) 1517 

Muhammad  (4th  time) ...  1 520 

N&zuk  Shfch 1527 

Muhammad  (5th  time) . . .  1530 

N&zuk  Sh&h 1537 

Mirza  Haidar 1541 

Hum&ydn. 


7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Table  XXIII. — Chohdn  or  Ckahumdn  Dynasty y  at  AjmWy  Bihli,  and 

afterwards  Kotah  and  Bundi. 

*  The  Chohans,  one  of  the  four  Aguicula  tribes,  Choh&ns,  Purih&rs,  Sol&nki  and 
Pram&ra,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  a  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Abt& 
supposed  of  Parthian  descent.'— Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

B.C.    700  •Anala,  or  Anhul  Chouhan,  established  at  Garra  Mandela. 

Suy&cha. 

Mallan,  source  of  Mallani  tribe  ? 

Galan  S^ir. 
A.D.    145    Ajip&la,  Chakravartti,  founder  of  Ajmir,  202  of  Vir&t  era } 
500    S&manta  D6ya,  '\ 

Mah&  D6ya, 

Yindasur,  | 

Yairi  Vihanta,  J 

684    Dola  Bai,  lost  Ajmir  to  Muhammadans. 

695    Manikya  Kaf,  founded  Sambhar:  hence  title  of  S&mbri  ^ao,  slain  by 
Moslem  invaders  under  Abul  A&s;    eleven  names  only  in  J&cga's 
catalofi^ue,  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
''Mah&sinha. 
Chandra  Gupta,  (of  Allahabad  pillar  inscription  ?    Sec  Kanauj.) 
Frat&p  Sinh. 
Mohan  Sinh. 
3  j  Setarai. 
'^  N&gahasta. 
Lohadh&r. 
Vira  Sinh,  II. 
Vibudh  Sinh. 
Chandra  Ray. 

^  '  The  names  of  the  Muhammadan  chiefs,  who  held  possession  of  the  valley,  some- 
times independently,  under  the  Patan  and  Moghul  Emperors,  are  so  disfigured  in 
N&gari  characters  as  to  be  hardly  recop;nizable.  Jona  R&ja's  list  continues  to  Zein- 
ul-&b-ud-dln,  815  Hijra,  whence  Sn  Vara  Pandit  continues  it  to  Fateh  Sh&Ii, 
A.D.  1477.  The  <  R&javali  Pat&ka'  brings  on  the  line  to  Akbar's  conquest  in  15G0/ 
(see  Muhammadan  dynasties.) — J.  P. 

>  <  Bombay  Government  Selections,'  vol.  iii.  p.  193« 
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B.C.    770    Harihara  Ray  (Hunr&j,  Tod),  defeated  Sabaktegin. 
BasantaBai. 
BaliaDga  Rai  (Belimdeo  ?  Tod),  or  Dheroca  Gaj,  alain  defending  Aimir 

against  Sultan  Mahm<id. 
Pramatha  Rai. 

Anga  R&ja,  (AmiUa  Deva,  DihU  inscription). 
1016  W.  Yisala  Deva,^  from  inscriptions,  1031  to  1096,  Tod,  intopolated  date 
in  the  books  of  Chand,  S.  921. 
Seranea  Deva,  a  minor. 

Ana  Deya.  constructed  the  Anah  Sligar,  at  Ajmir. 
Hispid  (of  Ferishtah),  father  of 
977    Jayah  Sinh  (or  Jypal  of  Ferishtah,  burned  himself,  1000,  see  Mlilw4}v 

extended  his  dominion  to  Lahore,  etc. 
1000    Ananda  Deva  (or  Ajay  deo),  W^andp&l,  F. 

Someswara,  marriea  osiughter  of  Anangp&l  of  Dihli. 
1176    Prithir&y,  of  Labor,  obtained  Dihli,  slam  by  Shah&baddln,  1192. 
1192    Rainasi,  slain  in  the  sack  of  Dihli,  T. 

Vijaya  Ray,  adopted  successor  of  Prithiray  (see  Dihlf  pillar). 
Laknnsi,  tnence  twenty-six  generations  to  Nonad  Sinh,  present  chief  of 
Nimr&na,  nearest  lineal  descendant  of  Ajipid  and  Prithir&j.' 

Table  XXIY. — Hara/vati  or  Sarauti  hraneh  of  the  Chohan  Dynatty^ 

The  Haras  are  descended  from  Anur&ja,  a  son  of  Yisaladeya,  or  more  probably 
of  M&nikya  Rai,  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  (see  preceding  table). 

A.D.     Anur&ja,  took  possession  of  Aai,  or  Hansi,  in  Hari&na. 
1024    Ishtpfila,  obtained  Asirgarh,  miraculously. 

Chand  iLama.  * 

Ix)k  P&l. 
1192    Hamira  (known  in  Prithir&ja  wars),  killed  in  1192. 

E&lkama. 

Mah&  Magd. 

Rao  Bacha. 
1208    Rao  Chand,  slain  with  all  but  one  son  by  A'l&-ud>din. 
1300    Rain&i,  protected  at  Cbitor,  obtained  Bhynsror. 

Kolan,  ueclared  lord  of  the  Patb&r,  (central  India.) 
1341     Rao  Bango,  took  possession  of  the  Hun  court  of  Myn&l. 

Rao  Deva,  summoned  to  Lodi's  court,  abdicated  to  his  son. 

Hara  R6ia,  founded  Bundl ;  country  called  Harayati  after  hinu 

Samarsi  (Samara  Sinh),  conquered  the  Bhlls. 

Naptiji,  feud  with  Solankhi  cnief  of  Thoda. 

Hamd-ii,  defied  supremacy  of  R&na  of  Mew6r. 

Birsingh. 
1410    Biru. 
1485    Rao  Banda,  a  famine,  1487,  expelled  by  his  brothers 

Samarkandf  and  Amarkandf,  who  ruled  twelve  years. 

Narain  D68,  recovers  Bundi. 

1533  Suraj  Mai,  assassinated  by  Chitor  R6na. 

1534  Soortan,  a  tyrant,  banished. 

Rao  Arjun,  nis  cousin,  killed  in  defence  of  Chitor. 
1575    Rao  Rfija  Surjan,  Chunar,  and  Benares  given  to  him. 
Rao  Bhoja,  separation  of  Bundl  and  Kota. 

BUHDf  BRANCH. 

1578    Rao  Ratan,  built  Ratanpur,  his  son  M&dh<l  Sinh  receives  Kot&  from 
Jehfrngir,  henceforward  separation. 

1  The  lath  of  Firoz,  bearing  Yisala  Diva's  name,  is  dated  S.  1220,  in  the  reign 
of  Yirraha  Rai  Deva.    See  antCy  vol.  i.  p.  325  ;  also  *•  As.  Res.*,  vol.  vii. 
•  See  also  lists  in  *  Ayfn-i-Akbarf,*  vol.  ii.  p.  94-97,  etc. 
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▲.D.  1578  GopiiL&th. 

1652  Chatra  S&l,  took  Ealberga,  under  Aurangzib,  killed  with  twelve  princes 

in  battle  of  Ujjain. 

1658  Bhao  Sinh,  receiTed  goremment  of  Anrane6b&d  under  Anrannib. 

1681  AnuradSinh. 

1718  Budb  Sinh,  supported  Bab&dur  8h&h,  dispocHeflsed  by  Jypur  R&ja. 
1743  Omeda,  regains  Bundf,  1749,  with  Holkar's  aid,  retires  1771,  dies  1804. 
1770  Ajit  Sinb,  Jugr&j,  murders  B&na  of  Mewar. 

Kao  B&j,  Bishen  Sinh,  minor,  protects  Colonel  Monson's  flight. 
1821    BtoSinh. 

KOTAH  BRANCH. 

1579  Madhu  Sinh,  son  of  Bao  Batan  (see  aboye). 

1630  MokundSinh.  . 

1657  Jagat  Sinh. 

1669  Keswar  Sinh. 

1685  B&mSinh. 

1707  Bhim  Sinh,  entitled  Mah&r&o. 

1719  Arjun. 

1723    Durjan  S&l,  without  issue,  Z&lim  Sinh,  bom  1740. 

Aiit,  grandson  of  Bishen  Sinh. 

Chatr  861,  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1765    6om6n  Sinh,— Z&lim  Sinh,  Foujd&r. 
1770    Omeda  Sinh,  „  Begent. 

1819    Kiswar  Sinh,  Madhu  Sinh,  ditto. 

Table  XXY. — JRdJtu  of  Maltoa,  Capitals  Ujjayana,   and  Manddr. 

<  This  line  is  taken  from  Abti'l  Fazl,^  and  is  supposed  to  haye  been  famished 
from  Jain  authorities :  it  agrees  nearly  with  appendix  to  *  Agni  Pur&^a.' ' — ^Wilford.* 

In  early  ages  Mahahmah  founded  a  fire  temple,  destroyed  by  the  Buddhists,  but 
restored  by 

B.O.    840    Dhanjf  (Dhananiaya,  a  name  of  Arjun)  about  785  before  Yikram&ditya 
(see  Anjana,  Burmese  list). 
760    JStchandra. 

>  r*  Ayin-i-Akbari,'  yol.  ii.  j).  49,  et  sea. 

*  [As  Wilford's  lists,  purporting  to  be  taken  frt>m  the  '  Agni  Pur&^a,'  were  largely 
quoted  in  the  original  edition  of  this  work  (a.d.  1835),  it  is  necessary  that  I  ahoula 
annex  the  caution  in  the  reception  of  that  author's  data  since  enjoinea  by  Prof.  Wil- 
son : — ]  *  Col.  Wilford  (Essay  on  Vikram&ditya  and  S&liy&hana,  *  Asiatic  Researches,' 
yol.  ix.  p.  131)  has  made  great  use  of  a  list  of  kings  deriyed  from  an  appendix  to  the 
*  Agni  Pur&^a,  which  proresses  to  be  the  63rd  or  last  section.  As  he  observes,  it  is  seldom 
found  annexed  to  ihe  *  Pur&^a.'  I  have  neyer  met  with  it,  and  doubt  it  eyer  haying 
formed  any  part  of  the  original  compilation.  It  would  appear  from  Col.  Wilford's 
remarks,  that  this  list  notices  Muhammad  as  the  institutor  of  an  era ;  but  his  account 
of  this  is  not  yeij  distinct.  He  mentions  explicitly,  however,  that  the  list  speaks  of 
S&Uvfrhana  and  Yikram&ditya ;  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  its  character. 
The  compilers  of  the  'Pur&pa'  were  not  such  bunglers  as  to  brin^  within  their 
chronologj  so  well-known  a  personage  as  Yikram&di^a.  There  are  in  all  parts  of 
India  vanous  compilations  ascribed  to  the  Pur&pas,  which  never  formed  any  portion  of 
their  contents,  and  which,  although  offering  sometimes  useful  local  information,  and 
valuable  as  preserving  popular  traditions,  are  not  in  justice  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Purftiias,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  charged  with  even  more  serious  errors  and 
anachronisms  than  ^ose  of  which  they  are  guilty.' — 'Vishnu  Pur&^a,'  pp.  38-9. 
London,  1840 — Again,  p.  73,  prefae$f  'The  documents  to  which  Wilfora  trusted 
proved  to  be  in  great  part  fiibrications,  and  where  genuine,  were  mixed  up  with  so 
much  loose  and  unauthenticated  matter,  and  so  overwhelmed  with  extravagance  of 
speculation,  that  his  citations  need  to  be  carefully  and  skilfully  sifted,  before  they  can 
be  serviceably  employed.' 
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B.C.    670  SUiv&liana.^ 

680  Nirrahana. 

580  Pntra  R&jas,  or  Ylois&yalis,  without  issue. 

400  Aditfa  Punwar,  elected  by  nobles  (cot  Sapor,  a-d.  191,  W.) 

390  Birma  or  Brahma  R&jiu  reigned  in  YidharDanagar. 

360  Atibrahma,  at  TJijain,  defeated  in  the  north. 

271  Sadhroahana  Saa&sva-Sena'). 

191  Heymert,  Harcha  Megha,  lolled  in  battle  (miflplaeed,  Wo.) 

91  Gundrup.  Gardabharupa,  Balmun-gor  ?  of  Wilford. 

66  ViKRAHADrrTA  (3rd  of  Wilford.    a.d.  441  Yesdejird  ?)  Ta&r  tr. 

A.D.     44  Chandrassen,  possessed  himself  of  all  Hindtist&n. 

136  Earaksen,  Surya  Sena,  W.  676. 

216  Chaturkot  (Sactisinha  suooeeded|  W.) 

216  Eanaksen  (see  Saurashtra,  whkh  he  conqoered  ?  144,  Tod), 

802  Chandrap&l. 

402  Mahendrapal. 

409  Karmohandra. 

410  Yijyananda,  adopted  a  successor  (his  son  being  an  infimt)  Sindulay  V. 
470  Munja,  killed  in  the  Dekhan  (reigned  a.d.  993  acoordinf  to  Tod). 
483  Bhoja^  (S.  640),  hj  Tod.  667  a.d.«    Ealid&s  flourished. 

683  Jayachandra,  put  aside  in  fayour  of 

693  Jftp&l,  of  the  Tenore  (Tu&r)  caste  l[Ohaitra  Chandra, '  Bayishya  P.') 

698  E&naB&ja. 

603  E&na  Baiu. 

604  B&na  Jalu. 
620  R&na  Chandra. 
664  R&na  Bah&dur. 
669  B&na  Bakhtmal. 
664  R&y  Suhenp&l. 
669  R&y  Keyretp61. 

674  R&y  Ananeap&l  (rebuilt  and  peopled  Dihli,  791,  Tod). 

734  KunwerpU. 

736  R&ja  Jagdeva,  of  the  Choh&n  tribe. 

746  Jagannath. 

766  Hara  deya. 

770  Y&su  deva. 

786  Suradeva. 

^  f Orientalists  do  not  rely  much  upon  Wilford's  fipeculations  in  these  days;  but 
as  eyiaence  imperfect  in  itself  has  often  some  foundation  in  truth,  it  majr  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  transcribe  the  following,  which  seems  oddly  to  assimilate  with  some  of 
the  indications  noted  at  p.  274-6,  yol.  i.,  in  regard  to  tne  Gupta  succession  : — 'A» 
there  are  seyeral  kings  and  legmators  caUed  Vikrama ;  in  tne  same  manner  we 
find  also  seyeral  S&liy&hanas.    This  grandson  of  Dhananjaya  is  made  contemporary 
with  another  Yikram&ditya,  who  is  supposed  to  haye  b^un  his  reign  a.d.  191 ;  but, 
according  to  others,  either  in  the  year  184  or  200.    In  Sa^hun&th's  list^  current  in 
the  western  parts  of  India,  which  haye  appeared  in  print,  instead  of  S&li^&hana,  we 
find  Samudrap&la.' — 'As.  Res.'  ix.  136.    See  also  pp.  146-7.  *bid]  and  Uie  curious 
tale  in  connection  with  Suk&ditya  or  Bhartrihari,  Brother  oi  Yiknm&ditya,  and  his 
retirement  to  Bhit&ri,  on  the  Gumti,  near  which  place,  Wilford  remarks,  'is  a  stone 
piUar,  with  an  inscription,  containing  onl^  a  few  couplets  from  the  Mah&bh&nla:' 
(see  anUy  p.  240,  yol.  i.,  Bhit(iii  L&(  Inscnption).] 

*  Y&sudeya  of  Wilford,  Basdeo,  Ferishtah.  a.d.  390,  father-in-law  of  Bahnm 
(see  Eanaui). 

>  [See  rehewa  or  Thoneswur  Inscription,  <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  yoLxxii.  p.  673, 
dated  279  Samyat,  but  of  doubtful  attribution.  Names  recorded :  1,  Mahendrap&la ; 
2,  Jatula;  3,  Yijr&ta;  4,  Yajnika;  6,  Sagga;  6,  Puma;  7,  Deyar&ja;  8,  Kam- 
chandra ;  9,  Bhoja.] 

«  The  other  two  R&jas  Bhoja,  Tod  fixes  in  666  (from  Jain  MSS.)  and  1036,  the 
father  of  Udayati. 
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A.D.     801 

815 
826 
834 
845 
866 


1037 
1057 


1069 

1089 
1109 
1111 
1124 
1136 
1146 
1168 
1192 


BbannadeTa. 

Bhaldeva. 

Nanakdeya. 

KeYTatdora. 

Pitaoura. 

Maldoya,  conquered  by  SheiUi  Shah,  father' 

Bheikh  Shah,  from  Ghazxu. 

DharmalUga  Soad,  Yizir  during  minority  of 

'Al&-nd-dln,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Kcmal-ud-din,  miwiered  by 

Jitp&l  Ghoh&n  (Jaya  Sinh  of  Bihli  and  La- 
hore ?  977)  a  descendant  of  Manikya  Bai  ? , 

Harachandra.  • 

Keyratcband. 

Oogersein. 

Surajnanda. 

Tippersein,  or  Beera^n,  dispoaseased  by 

Jeuu-ud-din,  an  Afgh&n. 

Alam  Sh6h,  killed  ui  battle  by 

Eeraksen,  son  of  Beersen,  emigrated  to  K&miup,  married  the  king's 
daughter,  succeeded  to  the  kii^om,  and  regained  M&lw&. 


UUain  Insorlptlon,  8.  IQSS- 

AJ>.9B0. 

Krishna  R&ja. 
Yaira  Sinha. 
Siyaka. 
Amoghayaara,  or  Vak- 

Ean,   otherwise  Yal- 
ibhanareudra. 


1200 


'Bhojadeya. 
Uday&ditya. 
Karayarma. 
Ya^oyarma,  a.d. 

1137. 
Narbaben'  \  Ajayayarma,  a.d. 

1143. 
Yindhayayarma. 
Amushy&yana. 
Subhatayarma. 
Aijuna,  A.D.  1210. 


VJJalxi  Insarlptton. 

Uday&ditya  deya. 

Narayarma  deya. 

Ta^oyarma  deya, 
A.D.  1187. 

Jayayarma  deya, 
1143. 

Lakhan,  or  Laksh- 
miyarma  deya,  a 
second  son  of 
Ta^o,  A.D.  1144? 


[The  ABInarh  InBorlp* 
tion  numlahM  tne 
fbllowtaig  iuunM.1] 

Hari-yarman. 

Aditya-yarman. 

fsyara-yarman, 
(bom  of  Ari- 
k&ri,        eldest 
daughter  of  the 
Gupta  race.) 

Sinha-yarman. 

Eharya-yarman. 


Boc 


^  Undated.    See  *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  yol.  y.  p.  482. 

'  PipUanagar, in  Bhop&l  (Shuj6lpnr)  copperplates,  dated  Samyat  1267, '  Jour.  As. 

I.  Beng.,'  yol.  y.,  p.  380 : — *  An  inscription  on  a  Tlimba  Patra  found  in  the  yillage 
of  Pipli£^gar,  in  the  Shujalpur  Perganah,  by  L.  WilkinBon,  Esq.,  Political  Agent, 
who  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  *  I  owe  you  manj  apolones  for  tne  delay  which  has 
transpired  in  forwarding  to  ]^ou  copies  and  translations  of  uie  three  remaining  T&mba 
patras  found  at  Pipli&nagar  in  1836.  I  haye  now  the  pleasure  to  forward  a  copy  and 
translation  of  the  oldest  dated  in  Samyat  1235.  It  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  course  of  succession  that  appeared  to  you  to  haye  been  rendered  plain  and  clear, 
for  ei^ht  generations,  by  the  inscription  dated  Samyat  1267  before  submitted  to  you. 
That  inscription  states  that  Jayayarma  was  succeeded  on  the  gaddf  of  Mandap  (or 
Mandu)  by  his  son  Yindhyayarma,  and  he  by  his  son  Amushy&^ana,  and  he  again 
by  Subnasayarma,  and  this  last  R&ja  by  his  son  Arjuna ;  whilst  tlus  states  that  Haris- 
cnandra  succeeded  B&ja  Jayayarma,  and^  adds,  moreover,  in  the  last  yerse,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Laksmniyarma.  This  discrepancy  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing 
that  R&ja  Harischandra  was  only  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and  as  such  occame 
possessed  of  an  appanage  and  not  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  fact  that  Nflagiri,  and 
not  Handap,  was  his  ornital,  seems  to  confirm  mis  supposition,  supported  as  it  also 
is  by  the  title  of  Mah&  Kum&ra,  or  prince,  given  to  him.  I  was  about  to  add  transla- 
tions also  of  the  other  two  inscriptions ;  but  finding  that  they  both  correspond,  word 
for  word,  with  that  formerly  sent  to  you  in  all  respects  but  the  dates,  whicn  are  later 
— the  one  only  by  three  and  the  other  only  by  five  years — than  that  of  the  former 
inscription,  and  that  they^  both  record  grants  by  the  same  R&ja  Aijuna,  translations 
of  them  would  be  but  an  idle  repetition.    I  enclose,  however,  copies  of  both,  which 
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A.D.  1220    Binal. 
1286    PurenmalL 
1268    Hamand. 
1330    Sakat  SiIl)^  killed  by  Bahlidiir  Sh&h,  King  of  Dakhaa. 

(On  the  diyision  of  uie  Dihli  monarchy  on  Ghifrsuddin  Tnghlak  Sli&li  IPs 
death,) 
1390    Dil&war  JSh&n  Ghori,  yiceroy  of  M&lw&,  assumed  soTereignty. 

(See  MoBsalman  Dynasties.) — '  Ayin-i-Akbari,'  yoI.  ii.  p.  57. 

[The  inscriptdon  on  a  temple  at  Oudajapur,  taken  by  Captain  Suit 
in  1838,  claims  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  supplying  us 
with  evidence  of  the  existence,  and  continued  currency  for  more  than 
four  centuries,  of  an  era  designated  by  the  name  of  XJdayaditya.      The 
nominal  roU  of  the  princes  associated  with  this  monumental  record 
does  not  satisfactorily  fall  in  with  the  traditionary  list  of  the  TWaha- 
rdjas  of  M^w4 ;  but  this  need  not  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  the  provincial  dignities,  of  which  the  inscription  is  an 
exponent,  were  usually  treated  «n  seign&ur,  whatever  title  to  real  power 
or  supremacy  the  loctd  ruler  might  chance  to  possess. 

1  Suravira  (of  the  P&Tara  line). 

2  Gondala. 

3  Arevalamathana  (went  to  Malava  and  recovered  his  former  kingdom  of 

Madhya  desa,  and  *  caused  this  sacred  and  divine  temple  to  be  erected*  .  .  . 
in  the  year  of  the  Vikram&ditya  Samvat  1116,  corresponding  vrith  the 
S&ka  year  981,  in  the  Kaliyuea  4160,  and  in  the  same  of  tlday&cQtya  446.') 

4  S&liv&hana.— '  Jour.  As.  Soc.,  Beng.',  vol.  iz.  p.  548.] 

Table  XXYI. — Saurdshtra  {Surdt  and  Oujardt).     Capital,  Balahki" 
pura.    The  Balahhi,  Balhara,  or  Bala-rais  Dynasty, 

The  Jain  chronicles  of  Jai-sinha,  consulted  by  Colonel  Tod,  trace  the  ances^  of 
Keneksen,  the  founder  of  the  M6war  family,  up  to  Sumitra,  the  fi^y-sixth  descendant 
from  R&ma  (vide  the  Surya-vansa  list).  Solar  worship  prevailed,  afterwards  the 
Jain. — [Tod,  vol.  i.  pp.  231,  etc.] 

A.D.  0  .>  MaharitU,  follows  Sumitra,  Tod.  Names  according  tognmUdug  up  In 

Antarita.  Q^J4ral.-W«Ulell.» 

A«i,na^««  Q««-««*;   ( Bhatferka.  A.D.  144-190. 

Achilsena,  Senapati,  |  Dharasena. 

144    Kanaksena,  eminates  to  Saur&shtra    Mahar&ja,  Dronasinha. 
(vol.  i.  p.  216;.  Dhruvasena  I. 

Mah&  Madan  S^n,  Dharapatta. 

you  may  place  on  record,  if  you  can  afford  to  spare  a  space  for  them  in  jo\a  journal. 
— SehorCf  27th  August^  1838.'  See  also  'Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  vol.  vii.,  p.  736. — 
[Another  Nagp6r  inscription,  translated  and  collated  with  kindred  documents  by 
ball  Gungadhar  Shashtri  supplies  the  following  list :— 1.  Yairi  Sinha ;  2.  Bhimaka 
(his  son) ;  3.  £&ja  R&ja,  or  Bhoja  Baja  (his  son) ;  4.  Bhadra  Rkia;  5.  Bhoja  deva ; 
6.  Uday&ditya ;  7.  Lakshmi  dhara;  8.  Nara  Yarma  deva  (a.d.  1106);  9.  Ya^o  Yarma 
deva  (a.d.  1187);  10.  Jaya  Yarma  deva;  11.  Lakshmi  Yarma  deva;  12.  Yind&ya 
Yarma  (son  of  Aj  ay  a  Yarma) ;  13.  Harischandra  (a.d.  1179);  14.  Amushayana; 
15.  Suhh&sa  Yarma;  16.  Aijuna  (his  son,  a.d.  1211).]  'Jour.  Bomh.  B.  Roy.  As. 
8oc.%  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

^  [See  afi^^  vol.  i.  p.  256.  See  also  'Jour.  Bomb.  B.  Boy.  As.  Soc.'  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
— The  Rev.  P.  Anderson  has  examined  the  nominal  series  obtained  from^re^'iously 
publish^  grants  of  this  family,  and  tested  them  by  the  aid  of  new  inscriptions.    His 
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XamM  aoeordinf  to  snmta  dwr  np  In 

▲J>.  OuJAtm.— Wathen. 

Sadento,  *              Grihasena. 

318    Vijva,    or   Ajyasena,    founded    the\  Sri  dhara  Sena,  319. 

Balabhf  era,  Tod.*                        j  Sil&ditya  I. 

PadiD&ditya.  Charagpriba,  I. 

Siv&ditya    (l66    Gardha-bhela  ?    of)  Sridbarasena,  II. 

Jain  MSS.)                                    )  DbruTas^na,  II. 

Har&ditya,  Sridbarasena,  III. 

Sury&ditya,  Sil&ditya,  II. 

Som&ditya.  (tbree  names  obliterated). 


Cbaragriba,  II. 
Sil&ditya,  III. 
stroyed  by  tbe  Partbians,  524.        /  559  Sil&ditya  Mosalli,  IV. 


623    Sil&ditya,  killed,_and  Balabbi  de- 1  523  Sil&ditya,  III. 


I '8 


11 


ORIGIN  OF  OBHI.OTB,   OBAHALOTE,   0&    8BS0DIA  TKIBB  OF  SURTA-VANBIS,* 

Kaiswa,  Goba,  or  Grab&ditya,  posthamous  son  of  Sil&ditya,  bom  ^ 

in  Bbander  forest. 
Nag&ditya,  of  Bbander. 
Bbag&ditya. 

DeT&ditya.  \ 

Assaditya,  founded  Aspor  in  Mew&r.  / . 

Kbalbboja. 

Grab&ditya  (otbers  make  Na^ditya),  fatber  of 
713    Bupb,  or  Bappa,  seized  Cbitor,  from  Mori  tribe,  a.d.  727,  and 

rounded  tbe  Gobila  or  Geblotc,  dynasty  of  Mew&r.  y 

(Continued  in  Table  XXVIII.) 

[I  extract  the  foUovring  summary  of  dates,  forming  the  r^sumS 
of  Dr.  Stevenson's  remarks  upon  his  translations  of  the  Western  Cave 
Inscriptions,  published  in  the  *  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  v., 
without  in  any  way  pledging  myself  for  its  accuracy ;  indeed,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  Dr.  Stevenson  and  myself  differ  notably  in  our 
ideas  of  the  correct  epochs  of  two  of  the  leading  dynasties  of  India ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  allow  him  to  speak 
for  himself  in  as  much  of  detail  as  my  space  will  permit  me  to  concede 
to  reasoning  that  I  so  far  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  contesting. — 
E.T.] 

"  I  sbaU  now  conclude  this  paper  with  a  sbort  summary  of  tbe  cbief  eyents  men- 
tioned in  the  Saby&dri  inscriptions,  in  chronological  order.  .  .  Tbe  dates  wbicb  hATe 

obserrations,  to  tbe  following  effect,  are  merely  important  in  tbe  correction  of  tbe 
ortbograpby  of  names  and  tiues : — '  In  the  Bengal  Society's  list,  tbe  7tb,  lOtb,  and 
12th  of  uiese  Icings  are  called  $r(  Dhara  sena,  but  in  both  tbe  plates  now  before  me 
the  names  are  precisely  the  same  as  tbe  second,  t .«.,  Dhara  sena,  with  the  addition  of 
l^rf,  which  is  common  to  all  the  kings.  Moreorer  $il&ditya  is  said  in  tbe  *  Bengal 
Journal'  to  be  sumamed  Kram&ditya.  .  .  The  surname  is  clearly  written  on 
plate  ii.  Dbarm&ditya.  Three  of  the  other  kings  are  not  DharuTa,  but  Dbruya 
sena.' — '  Bomb.  Jour.'  vol.  iiL  p,  216.1 

^  This  and  the  Sri-dharasena  of  the  adjoining  list,  fixed  upon  as  the  founders  of 
the  Balabhi  era  or  samyat,  may  probably  be  the  Suraka  of  the  Pur&^ias,  mentioned 
as  a  Vikram&ditya  to  mount  tne  throne  An.  Kal.  Tug.  3290,  or  a.d.  191  or  291 
(*  As.  Res.'  ToL  ix.  pp.  135,  203),  Wilford.  Many  legends  rekted  by  him  of  the 
Aditya,  belonging  to  this  dynasty. 

*  The  Persian  historians  niake  Noshiz&d,  son  of  Noshiry&n,  or  Maha  BantI, 
daughter  of  Teodijird,  the  origin  of  the  Sesodia  race  of  Mew&r,  531. 
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not  been  ascertained  from  inscriptions,  but  merely  made  out  by  calculation,  are 
marked  with  an  interrogation. 

B.C. 

200.(?)— A  cave  was  excavated,  and  an  alms-house  established  in  it,  on  the  top  of 
the  N&n&  Gh&t,  by  an  Emperor  of  India,  probably  Asoka,  the  first 
Buddhist  Emperor. 

70.(?)— The  Groat  Cave  Temple  at  K&rlen  was  formed  by  the  Emperor  Devabhfiti, 

under  the  superintendence  of  Xenocratcs,  (V  j^l^ldT  oi*  ^ft^PPifZ) 

65.(?)— A  small  cave  was  excavated  at  K&nheri  by  the  same  Xenocrates,  in  which  a 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha  was  deposited,  till  it  was  removed  to  an  adjoinine 
tope,  as  mentioned  below. 

23.(?)— The  expedition  of  the  constructors  of  the  cave  mentioned  bdow  into  Malabar, 
to  queU  an  insurrection  there,  took  place. 

22.(?)— The  central  or  Satrap  cave  at  N&sik  was  excavated  by  Ushavadatta,  son-in- 
law  of  the  Satrap  Nahap&na,  of  the  Parthian  monarch  Kshahar&ta 
(Phrahates  ?). 

20. (?)— Lands  were  given  to  the  monks  at  Junir,  who  dwelt  in  the  third  series  of 
southern  caves,  by  several  individuals,  and  especially  by  S'isuka,  called 
there  S'risuka,  the  first  Andhrabhrltya  sovereign,  while  he  was  yet  only 
prime  minister. 

15.(?}— The  Great  Temple  Cave  at  K&nheri  was  probably  excavated  by  the  same 
monarch,  after  ne  ascended  the  throne.  The  name  given  him  aoove  is  that 
of  the  Matsya  Pur&n ;  here  he  receives  the  name  of  Balin,  that  given  in 
the  Bh&gavat. 

189. — ^A  tope  or  mound  wr.s  constructed  at  E&nheri  to  contain  the  tooth  of  Bnddha, 
mentioned  above,  and  also  in  honour  of  a  celebrated  Buddhist  devotee,  by 
Pushyavarman,  who  was  connected  with  the  Andhra  royal  fiimily. 

N.B.— This  is  the  tope  opened  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1839,  and  which  contained  a  plate 
with  the  date  on  it. 

326.— The  village  of  Karanja,  on  the  Gh&ts,  was  made  over  to  the  monks  at  K&rlen 
by  the  two  great  military  commanders,  who,  in  the  stmggles  between  the 
regal  Satraps  and  Magadh  Emperors,  had  most  likely  wrested  the  adjacent 
territory  from  the  former  and  afterwards  resigned  it  to  the  latter.  About 
the  same  time^  also,  the  image  of  Buddha,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  where 
these  inscriptions  are  found,  was  probably  executed. 

337.— The  large  cave  most  to  the  left  of  those  that  contain  inscriptions  at  N&sik  was 
excavated  at  the  command  of  the  queen  of  Gautami-putra,  described  as  lord 
paramount  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  who  had  establi^ed  in  bis  capital  a 
college  for  Brahm&nical  and  another  for  Buddhist  science,  an  instuution 
for  teaching  archery,  and  a  hospital. 

N.B. — Reasons  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  era  mentioned  in  this 
inscription  is  the  Balabhi,  and  that  it  was  established  in  commemoration  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  GraBco-Parthian  empire  in  Western  India,  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Magadh  Emperor  and  the  Balabhi  Commander-in-Chief 
who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign,  the  reigning  royal  Satrap,  and  rendered 


appellation  to  point  this  out.  The  latest  date  on  any  ^s.  •««,»  wuu,  ^ 
Samvat  390,  or  a.d.  333 ;  for  I  think,  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  that 
the  era  must  be  the  common  Samvat.  We  have,  then,  only  to  suppose 
that  on  the  Indus  their  government  subsist^  fourteen  years  after  it  was 
overthrown  in  Guiar&t,  as  the  Balabhi  era  commences  with  a.d.  319.  In 
accordance  with  this  supposition,  none  of  the  400  regal  Satrap  coins  that 
were  found  at  Junir  in  1846  belong  to  the  two  last  Satraps.  The  vaunting, 
too,  of  Budra  D&ma,  the  last  of  tnem  but  one,  on  the  Gim&r  inscription, 
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OTer  the  S&tkarni  ruler  of  the  Dakhan,  our  Andhra  monarch,  could  refer 
only  to  some  partial  success  preceding  the  final  catastrophe,  as  we  usually 
find  people  boast  most  when  hardest  pressed.  From  our  inscriptions  it  is 
evident  that  the  hills  in  which  the  caves  are  excavated  were  sometimes  in 
possession  of  the  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other  party. 

342. — The  monastery  cave  at  E&rlen  was  excavated  by  a  mendicant  devotee. 

410.(?) — Buddaghosha,  the  author  of  the  P&li  work  called  in  Ceylon  the  *  Atthakatha,' 
and  the  Buddhist  apostle  of  the  Burman  neninsula,  set  up  a  middle-sized 
image  of  Buddha  on  the  right  porch  of  the  Great  Temple  Gave  at  E&nheri. 

428.(?) — During  the  reign  of  the  Andhra  monarch  Tadnya  S'ri  S&t  Kami,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  China  as  having  sent  ambassadors  there,  a 
nephew  and  other  relations  of  his  set  up  the  two  colossal  images  on  each 
side  of  the  porch  of  the  same  great  cave,  and  at  the  same  time  a  village  was 
given  to  the  monks. 

430.  (?)  —Other  relations  of  the  same  Emperor  established  an  alms-house  in  connection 

with  a  cave  at  E&nheri. 

431.  (?) — Others  of  the  royal  family  established  A  refectory  in  connection  with  another 

cave  there. 

433.(?) — ^A  monastery  cave  was  excavated  at  N6sik  by  command  of  the  wife  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  same  Emperor. 

450.  (>) — ^A  temple  cave  at  Eu^en  (Eorah),  in  the  Concan,  was  excavated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Chief  of  Salsette,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  authority 
over  a  considerable  adjoining  district  of  country. 

N.B. — The  above-mentioned  works  are  all  that  appear  to  me  to  derive  from  the 
inscriptions  probable  indications  of  the  period  about  which  they  were 
executed,  whether  by  means  of  the  dates  or  the^names  they  contain.  The 
time  when  the  others  were  engraved  can  only  be 'guessed  at  from  the  style 
of  the  letters ;  but  none  seem  to  me  to  have  bieen  inscribed  on  the  Sahy&dri 
rocks  at  a  later  period  than  that  last  mentioned,  aiid  certainly  none  earlier 
than  the  first  date  here  given,  bringing  them  all  within  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding and  the  five  succeeding  the  Christian  era,  during  which  time  Buddhism 
flourished  in  Western  India,  while  the  modem  HiAdti  system  was  silently 
moulding  itself  into  its  present  form  and  preparing  to  take  the  place,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  of  tiie  reli^on  of  Budoha,  and  to  exhibit  that  com- 
pound of  Vedic  pantheisin,  Buddhistical  tenderness  for  animal  life,  and  in- 
digenal  superstition  that  is  now  current  in  India.  During,  however,  the  whole 
period  of  Buddhist  ascendancy,  Brahm&ns  existed,  studied  their  literature, 
had  their  holy  places,  and  performed  those  of  their  rites  that  could  be 
performed  in  private.  The  common  people  also  worshipped  Krishna, 
iBhav&ni,  and  Siva,  as  local  gods,  in  particular  districts.  The  travels  of 
the  Chinese  Fa  Hian  show  wat,  at  the  b^finninff  of  the  fifth  century, 
Buddhism  prevailed  throughout  India ;  and  uose  of  Whang  Thsang  show 
that  this  was  still  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  An 
inscription,  of  date  a.d.  657,  originally  affixed  to  a  Buddhist  temple  near 
Nagpore,  shows  that  it  still  prevailed  in  the  East  at  that  period  (*  Jour. 
Bom.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  150.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  here,  also,  that 
there  is  a  discrepani^  of  42  years  between  the  date  a.d.  342  and  a.d.  428." 

Table  XXVII, — Oujardt     Capital  Fatan.    The  Anhuhcdrh  Dynasty, 

a  reiteration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Balhdrae. 

<  Ayfn  Akbari'  list  collated  with  that  of  the  '  Agnf  Pur&^a,'  of  Wilford. 

8       A.D. 

696  Saila-deva,  living  in  retirement  at  XJjjain,  found  and  educated. 
802    745  Banarfrja,  son  of  Samanta  Sinh  (Choh&n),  who  founded  Anhnlpur  (Ner 
waleh  or  Patau),  called  after  Anala  Choh&n,  A.  A. 
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^f^ 


806  Jogar&ja  ^ 

841  Bhfma  R&ja...  I  Bhunda-deva,  Wd. 

866  Bheur I 

895  Behininh /From  the  <  Ayin  Akbari. 


020  Eesliadat 
935  Samanta 


RftjaAditya,  W. 
Daucrhter,  married  son  of 
DDilfB6ja:  Bhanda,W. 


Ohowra  D jnutj  of 
A.D.  AtihUpoor. 

746    1.  Wun  R6j,  ion   of 

Jje  Sheker. 
806    2.  Yog  R&j. 
841    3.  Kshem  R&j. 
866    4.  BhooTud.' 
895    5.  Vair  Sing. 
920    6.  RutnliditTa. 
935    7.  S&munt  Singh. 
942    MoolR&jSolonkhee.— 
« R&8M&1&.'— London,  1856. 


BOLUmLHEB   DTNA8TT. 

List  of  the  successorB  of  Mool  R&j, 
from  a  copper-plate  inscription,  dated 
Samrat  1266  (a.d.  1210),  found  at 
Ahmad&b&d. 

1  Mool  R&j  dey. 

2  Ch&moond  R&j  dey. 

3  Doorlubh  R&j  dev. 

4  Bheem  dey. 

5  Kumn  dey. 

6  Jye  Singh  dey. 

7  Koom&r  P&l  dey. 

8  Ujye  P61  dey. 

9  Mool  R&j  dey. 
10    Bheem  dey. 

<  R&fl  M&1&.' 


bXjAS  of  the   80LANUZ  TRIBB. 

910  W.  Mula  R&ja,  osuiped  the 

throne.^ 
1025  Chamund,  inyaded  by  Sult&n 
Mahm6d  (Samanta,  W.) 

1038  Vallabba  (Beyser,  or  Bisela, 

*  Ay.  Ak/),  ancient  line  re- 
stored. 

1039  Durlabba    (Babisalima,    F.), 

usurped  the  thro;ie. 
1050  Bhimar&ja. 

Kfrladeya  (Earan,    *A.  A.'), 

Cama-raiendra,  or  Visala- 

deya,    Wd.,    who    became 

Paramount    Soyereign     of 

Dihlf  (see  p.  247). 
1094  Siddha,  or  Jayasinh,  an  usurper 

(Tod,  vol.  I.  p.  98). 
Kum&iap&la,  poisoned. 
Ajayapata,  son  of  Jayasinha. 

THB  BhAoBLA   TRIBB. 

Mtila  (Lakhmul,  *  A.  A.'),  Lakhan-raya,  W.  without  issue. 

Birdmula,  \  Baluca-mula,  Wd. 

Beildeya,  /  of  Bhfigela  tribe. 
1209  W.  Bhima  Deya,  or  JBhala  Bhima  Deya,  same  as  the  last,  Wd. 
1250  Arjundeya,     \ 
1260  Saranga  deya,  >  *  Ay.  Ak.' 

1281  Karan,  )  Cama  the  Grohilfr,  fled  to  the  Dakhan,  when  in  the  year 

1809  Gnjar&t  was  annexed  to  Dihli  by  'Al&-ud-din  Muhammad  Sh&h. 

Table  XXYIII.— i^^mM  of  Mewdr.     Capitals  Chit6r,  Udayapur, 

(Continued  from  Table  XXVI.) 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Balh&ra  monarchy  of  Saur&shtra,  and  two  centuries* 
sojourn  of  the  family  in  the  Bhander  desert,  Bapn  or  Bappa  conquered  Chitor,  and 
founded  a  new  dynasty  in  a.d.  727.  The  hereditary  title  was  changed  from  Gehlote 
to  Aditya. 

Wilson's  list.  Tod,  Arom  Altpnr  InaorlpttoB  (dated  BHOTAt  lOfU,  toL  1.  p.  m). 

750    Guhi^a 1.  Sri  Gohadit,  founder  of  Gohila  (Gehlote)  tribe. 

Bhoja  2.  BhojarBhagaditya?) 

3.  Mahendra. 

4.  Nan  (N&g&ditya). 

6.  Aprajit  (compare  with  Table  XXVI.) 

7.  Mahendra. 

^  See  also  * Ay(n-i- Akbari,'  yol.  ii.  p.  74,  et  seq, ;  Elliot,  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  See.', 
yol.  iy.  p.  1. 
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W11a<m*a  Uat.  Tod,  from  Altvor  Inaertpfelon  (dated  SamTat  1 084,  toI.  1. ».  8M). 

Kalabhoja   ...    8.  Kalabboja. 

Bhartribhata..    9.  Khoman,  inrasion  of  Ohitor  from  K&bul  812  4.D. 

Samah&yika...  Mangal,  expelled  by  chiefs. 

Khuman 10.  Bhirtripad,  founded  thirteen  principalities  for  hia  sons  in 

• .  M&lw&  and  Gujariit. 

11.  SiDghif,  whose  £&n£,  Lakshmi,  bore 

AU&ta 12.  Bri  AUat,  whose  daughter  Haria  de^i  was  grandmother  •£ 

Naravahana...  18.  Nirvahana. 
14.  Salvahana. 
967     SaktiTBrma  ...  15.  Saktiknmar,  resided  at  Aitpnr,  967,  or  1068?  Tod,  toI.  i. 

pp.  243,  803. 
Snchiyarma . . .         Umba  Passa. 
977     Karayaima  ...         Narrarma,  cotemporary  with  Subuktigin. 
1027     Kirttiyarma...         Tasoyarma,  do.  with  Mahmtid.    Aitpur  destroyed. 
Yairi  Sinh,  (Yira  Sinha  deya  of  Eanauj  }    See  Bengal.) 
Vijaya  Smh. 
An  Sinh. 
Yikrama  Sinh. 
8&manta  Sinh,  1209,  W. 
Knmara  Sinh. 
Mathana  Sinh. 
Padma  Sinh. 
Jaitra  Sinh. 
Tej  Sinh. 
1166?  Samara  Sinh,  (Samarsi,  T.)  bom  1149;  marries  Prithi  B&i*s  daughter. 
1192    Kema,  or  Earan,  his  son— 
1200    Bahnp,— attacked  by  Shams  ud  dfn,  1200. 

Nine  princes,  occupying  fifty  years,  engaged  in  crusades,  to  reeoyer  Gay& 
from  the  infidels  (Buddhists),  T. 
Bhond,  recoyers  Chitor. 
1274    Lakflhman  Sinh  (Lakumsi,  T.),  married  Ceylon  princess. 
1289  „  „      (RamdeoofFerishta.)  Chitor  sacked  by 'Al&.ud-din,(1805,F.) 

Ajaya  Sinh  (Aiaysi,  T.),  resided  at  Kailwarra. 
1 300    Hamira,  son  of  tJrsi,  recoyered  Chitor. 
1364    Khait  Sinh  (Ehaitsi,  T.),  captured  Ajmir. 

1372    Laksha  Bkna  (Lakha  R&na,  T.),  rebuilds  temples.    Expedition  to  Gayft. 
1397    Mokulif,  supplants  rightful  heir  Chonda. 

1418    Ehumbo  (itumbho,  T.  Gownho,  *  A.  A.'),  defeats  Mahmdd  of  M&lw& ;  pillar 
raised  in  commemoration  at  Chitor,  Tod,  1439,  yol.  i.  p.  286 ;  yol.  ii.  p.  761. 
1468    Oda,  murders  his  father,  and  is  killed  by  lightning. 
1473    Raemal,  repels  inyasion  of  Dihli  monarch  Lodi. 
1608    Sanga,  Singram,  or  Sinka,  the  Kalof  or  pinnacle  of  Mew&r  glory,  successfully 

resists  B&bar  at  Bi&na,  1526. 
1529    Batna,  fell  in  duel  with  Bundi  R&ja. 

1532    Bikramajtt,  his  brother.    Second  sack  of  Chitor  by  Bah&dur  of  Gujar&t ;  re- 
coyered by  Ham&ytin. 
Banbir,  the  Dastard,  raised  to  throne  by  R&jputs. 
1540    Udaya  Sinh  (Oody  Sing),  third  sack  of  Chitor,  1580,  by  Akbar. 
1583    Pert&p  (R&na),  reyerses  at  Udlpur  and  Eumalnfr. 
1596    Amera  (Umra),  succeeds,  recoyers  the  ruined  capital ;  defeats  Abdullah  Jan. 

1610 ;  makes  peace  with  Jah&nglr. 
1620    Eema  (Eum),  last  independent  R&ja ;  embellished  Udlpur. 
1627    Ja^t  Sinh,  tributary  to  Sh&h  Jahan  ;  peaceful  reign. 
1653    Rfij  Sinh,  embankea  Lake  R&jsamundra. 
1680    Jay  Sinh,  forms  the  Lake  Jay-samund. 
1699    Amera,  JI.  triple  alliance  with  M&rw&r  and  Amber,  S.  1756. 
1715    Sangr&mSinh;  the  >&^aA  tax  abolished. 
1733   Jagat  Sinh  II.  pays  chouth  to  Mahrattas. 
1761    Pert&p,  II. 
1754    R6j  oinh  II.,  country  desolated  by  Mahrattas. 

19 
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1761    Arsi,  his  uncle,  Z&lim  Sinh's  riae. 

1771    Hamira,  a  minor. 

1777    BMm  Sinh,  his  brother.    Holkar  and  Sindia  oyerron  Mew&r.    Maniage  fend 

of  Jaypur  and  Jodhpur.    Eishna  £am&r  poiioned,  and  the  race  of  Bappa 

B&wal  extinguished,  all  but 
1828    Jewan  (Javan)  Sinh,  the  only  sarriTing  son. 

Table  XXIX. — Rahtor  Dynasty  of  Kanavj,  afterwards  continued  in 

Mdrwdr,  or  Jodhpur. 

From  Tod's  genealogical  roUs  of  the  Bahtors,  preserved  by  the  Jains,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-7. 

A..D.  (After  the  usual  Theoeony.) 

800  ?  TayanasTa,  prince  of  Parlipur  ?  supposed  of  Indo-Scythic  origin. 

390  Basdeo  (Vasudeva*),  reTiyes^anauj  dynasty ;  his  daugnter  marries  \ 

Bahram  Sassan,  of  Persia.  >  Fexishtah. 

450  Ramdeo,  fixed  in  M6rw&r~tributarT  to  Feroz  Sassan.  )  ^ 

469  Nayana  P&la,  conquers  Ajip&la  of  l&anauj— hence  called  K&ma  dhyaja. 

I*ad&rat  or  Bharata,  king  of  Kanauj. 

Punja,  his  son. 
670  ?  Dherma  Bhumbo,  his  descendants  called  Dh&nesra  Camdhaj  (for  twenty-one 

fenerations  bore  the  name  of  Bao,  afterwards  B&ja.) 
ji  Chandra. 

From  inaerlpttoni.s 


Udaya-chandra. 
Nirpati. 

Eeneksena  (see 
M&1W&  400  ? 
Sehesra-s&la. 
M6gh&s6na. 
Yirabhadra. 

Deosen. 
Yimalasena. 


D&nasen. 
Mokunda. 
Bhadu 
1016  KoraorOhand- 
5fil,F. 
R&jsen. 
Tn^a. 
Sri  Tunja. 
(Vira    Sinha), 
see  Bengal. 
712  (Tass  yarman), 
see  tab.  xxii. 
900  (S&hasanka),see 
*  Vis.  Prak.' 
Yijayachandra. 
1169  Jaya    Chandra, 
(Dal.Pangla). 


Gupta. 
Ghatotkacha. 
Chandragupta. 
Samudragupta. 
a  son. 


700 }  Yasovigraha  or 
Srip&la. 
Mahichandra. 

1072  Chandra    dcya, 
conq.  Kanauj. 

1096  Madana  P&la. 

1120  Goyinda  Chan- 
dra. 

1144  Yijaya Chandra. 

1163  Jaya    Chandra, 
died,  1193. 


FyiAbAd  Oonpor  Plate, 
'  J.  ▲.  8.  B.'.  Tdl.  z. 
p.  SB.  dated  S.  M90  - 
▲J>.1U7. 


1  Tasoyigraha. 

2  Mahi  Chandra. 

3  Chandra  deya.' 

4  Madana  p&la. 

6  Goyinda  Chan- 
dra. 

6  YijayaChandra. 

7  Jaya  Chandra. 


Prom  ooliUf  old  I 
Aparajitadhajapa- 

rakrama. 
Apatirurha. 
Kragiptapara- 

shuja } 
Sri  Yikrama. 
Chandragupta. 
Samudn^pta. 
Eum&ragupta. 
Yikrama     N6zen- 

dragupta. 
Sasigup&? 
Asyamedhapar&r 

krama. 
New 


Mahipala  deya. 
Eum&rapfila  deya. 
Goyinda  Chandra. 

Jadjeya  deya. 
Ajaya  deya. 


^  Wilford  names  this  prince  Sad&p&la,  or  Sadasyapala, '  As.  Bes.',  yol.  ix.  p.  211. 
3  See  Essays,  yol.  i.  pp. 

3  *  Who  was  also  yery  learned^  king  of  kings,  etc.,  and  who  gained  the  kingdom 
of  Eanaya  Kubja  by  the  power  of  his  arms.' 

*  [See  yol.  i.  pp.  288,  etc. ;  *  Ayin-i-Akbari,'  yol.  i.  p.  80.] 
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•Tablb  XXX.^Jfdrtrdr  or  Jifdhpur,     Continuation  of  ditto. 

1210    Siyaji,  grandBon  of  Jayachandra,  settled  in  the  desert,  Eher.  ' 

Aflhthama  (ABothama  TJ 

Boohar,  T.  Dula  Bai,  w.  made  an  attempt  on  Kanauj  and  Mandor. 

Baip&l. 

KanhuL 

Jalhon. 

Chado. 

Theedo. 

Silnk  or  Silko  (origin  of  the  Silk&wats  or  Bhomeis), 

Biramdeya. 
1381    Ghonda,  assaulted  Mandor,  and  made  it  his  capital. 
1408    KJTiTnal,  of  Qohila  mother,  made  pilgrimage  to  Oaya. 
1427    Bao  Joda  and  twenty-three  brothers  had  separate  neft. 
1458        „      „    founded  Jodhpur,  and  removed  m>m  Mandor. 
1488    Bao  Sdjoh,  or  Snrajmal ;  rape  of  Bahtor  yiigins  byPathfcni. 
1515    Bao  Gann 

1531    Bao  Malaeo  becomes  chief  B&ia  of  B&jputs ;  fortifies  capital. 
1568        .,        ,,      sends  his  son  as  nostaffe  to  Akbar ;  marriage  aUianoe, 
1583    Uaaya  Sinh ;  Ohandra  Sinh,  uphela  by  clans,  installed  by  Akbar. 
1594    Soor  Sinh ;  named  Siwai  B&ja,  a  general  in  Moghul  armies. 
1619    B&ja  Qaj  Sinh  sUiin  in  Gujar&t. 
1637    Jeswant  Sinh,  died  in  E&bul. 
1680    Ajit  Sinh,  posthumous.    Bahtor  conflict  at  Delhi,  4th  July,  1679  (7ih  Sraran, 

S.  1716) ;  thirty  years'  war  against  empire.    Murdered  by  nis  son 
1724    Abhay  Sinh ;  entitled  Mah&r&ia  B&jeswar,  1728. 
1749  B&m  Sinh,  son,  defeated  oy  his  uncle, 

1749    Bakht  Sinh,  who  was  poisoned  in  1752. 
1752    Yijaya  Sinh  (Beejy  Sinh)  dirouted  possession  with  B&m  Sinh. 
1793    Blum  Sinh  usurps  throne  on  Ids  grandfather's  death,  by  defeat  of  Z&lim  Sinh. 

1803  M&n  Sinh.    Feud  for  Kishna  Kum&ri,  the  UdTpur  princess. 

Table  XXXI. — Tho  Bikaner  Bdj,  a  seian  of  Jodhpur. 

1458  B(ka,  son  of  Joda,  setaed  in  the  Jit  country. 

1494  Kunkama. 

1512  Jaet. 

1546  KaU6n  Sinh. 

1578  B&ySinh. 

1631  Kama  Sinh. 

1673  Anop  Sinh. 

1708  Samp  Sinh. 

Suj&n  Sinh. 

1786  ZurlLwar  Sinh. 

1145  GajSinh. 

1786  B6j  Sinh,  poisoned  in  thirteen  days  by 

1788  Sunt  Sinh,  regent,  who  usurped  the  throne, 
1799  „  Tanquuhed  Surtan  Sinh  and  Ajib  Sinh. 

1804  „  annexed  Bhatner  to  hii  dominions. 

Table  XXJHl.—jRdnM  of  Amber  or  Dhund^hdr.     CapiM  Jaypur. 

The  Ouchwliha  race  of  B&jputs  daims  descent  from  Cush,  second  son  of  B&ma,  king 
of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  and  built  the  fort  of  Bot&s,  on  the  Sone. 

294    B&ja  Nala,  founded  Narwar  or  Nishida. 

Thirty-two  princes— baring  the  affix,  PIda. 

965  Sura  Sinh. 

966  Dhok  (DuU)  Bai,  expelled  from  Narwar,  founded  Dkund'hftr  dynasty. 
Kankul. 
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Maidul  Bm,  took  Amber  from  the  Meenai. 
Hondeo. 
KtmtaL 
1 186    PajaadeTft  (Pftjim),  married  daughter  of  Prithi  Bija. 
Malesi 
Biial. 
R&deo  (SahirdeTa?  of  Narwar,  defeated  by  Mahmt&d  11.  1261,  F.) 

Kontel. 

Junri. 

Udayakama— hia  son,  Baloji^  obtained  Amritsir,  ealled  ShekhiTat^  firom  hn 
grandaon,  Shekhjf. 

Kara  Sinb. 

Banbir. 

Udb&rao. 

Chandrasen* 

Prithi  B&j,  pilgrimage  to  Dewal  on  the  Indns :  murdered  bj 

Bhima,  hu  aon. 

Aiakam. 
1660  ?  Baharmal  JToranmal,  W.},  paid  homase  to  B&bar. 
1686  ?  Bhagw&D  D&b,  Akbar's  goieral,  wedded  his  danghter  to  Jehftngir. 
1692    M&n  Sinh,  ditto,  governor  of  Bengal,  Dakhan,^&bnl. 
1616    Bhao  Sinh,  died  of  drinking.* 
1621    Mah&  Sinh,  ditto. 
1626  ?  Jaya  Sinh,  Mlraa  B&ja,  poisoned  by  his  son  Kerat. 

B&m  Sinh,  reduced  to  mansab  of  4000. 

BishenSinh,  ditto  3000. 

1698    Siwai  Jay  Sinh,  founded  Jaypur,  published  <Zij  Mohamadsh&h/ 
1742    IswariSinh. 
1760    MadhuSinh. 
1778    Prithi  Sinh,  IL  minor. 
1778    Pert&pSinh. 

1803    Jagat  Sinh.  an  effeminate  prince,  died  without  issue. 
1818    Jay  Sinh,  III.  posthumous,  belieyed  suppodtitious. 

[It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  where  each  series  of  inscription 
princes,  often  of  most  circumscribed  local  power,  may  most  fitly  be 
inserted  in  the  general  list ;  under  the  claims  of  caste,  the  subjoined 
soyereigns  should  be  classed  with  the  Choh&ns  of  Ajmfr;  and,  under 
the  geographical  aspect  again,  their  position  might  be  determined  by 
any  one  of  the  contiguous  principalities  by  which  the  modem  dump  of 
8hek4wat£  states  is  bounded.  I  haye  made  them  follow  Jaypur,  as  to 
that  kingdom  they  now  belong. 

Imcription  on  iht  TmpU  of  Sri  Earsha  Shekdwati,    Sanwat  1030. 


1.  GdTaka,  Chohdn, 

2.  Chandra  riga. 

3.  Gfiyaka. 

4.  Chandana. 


6.    y&kpati. 

6.  Sinha  rfija,  961  a.d. 

7.  Vigraha  r&ja,    of   another   race, 

A.D.  973. 
<  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,'  vol.  ir.,  p.  367.] 


-  Table  XXXIII. — Rao9  of  JMolmer. 

Dynasty  of  the  Bhattisi,  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  race  of  the  Chandra  Yansa,  Tod. 

K&baj  fled  from  Dwarica  to  Marusthalf— (Bbfrgarat). 
Prithib&hu— Khfra— Jud-bh&n  ^m  Bhatti  chroniclers). 
Bfihu-bal,  espoused  daughter  of  Vijaya  Sinh,  M61wi. 
B&hu,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
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Stlbfithii,  poiBoned  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Ajmfr  E&ja,  Mund. 

Bijh  married  daughter  of  Ber  Sinh  of  M&IwIl;  inradon  of  Farid  Sh6h. 
B.O.  94  ?  R&ja  Oaja,  inyad&d  Eandrupk^  in  Kashmir. 
▲.D.  15?  Saloahan,  fifteen  sons,  all  R&jas,  conanered  Fanj4b,  expelled  firom  K&bol. 

B&land,  inyaded  by  Turks — his  granason,  Chakito,  source  of  Chakit  tribe. 
Eullur,  eight  sons,  all  became  Mussalmans. 
Jinj,  seven  ditto. 

Bhatti,  court  at  Labor,  gave  name  to  family. 

Mangal  Rao,  expelled  by  king  of  Ghazni^ settled  in  M6r. 

Majam  Bao,  his  son — 
730    Kehur,  invaded  by  the  Barahas,  787,  a.d.  731. 
733    Tanno,  erected  Bnnot. 

813    Biji  Rae,  continual  feuds  with  the  Langas,  till  1474.    Title  Rao  exchanged 
for  Rawul. 

Deoraj,  excavated  several  lakes,  one  at  Tunnot 

Munda. 
1008    Bachera,  tributary  to  Anandapftl  of  Delhi ;  invaded  by  Mahmdd, 
1043    Dusai. 

Bhojaeo  conspired  aeainst  and  killed  by  his  nnde. 
1156    Jesal,  slain  in  defending  Lodorva.    Removed  capital  to  Jendm^r, 
1167    Salivahan  II.,  throne  usurped  by  his  son,  Bfiil. 
1200    Kailun,  elder  brother,  repelled  tine  Kh&n  of  Baloch, 
1218    Ghachik  Deo,  extirpated  Ohunna  R&jputs. 
1250    Earan,  repelled  Muzaffer  Eh&n. 
1270    Lakhan  Smh,  an  idiot,  replaced  by  his  son. 
1275    Pdnp&l,  dethroned  by  nobles. 

1275    Jaetsi,  recalled  from  Gujar&t— defended  fort  for  eight  years, 
1293    Muhr&j  III.,  great  sack  of  Jesalm^  by  Mabdl  Eh&n,  1294. 

Dtidti,  elected  R&wul,  second  sack  and  immolation. 
1306    Gursi  re>establishes  Jesalm6r. 

E6h^  adopted;  feuds. 

Rao  Eailan,  or  Kerore,  conquered  to  the  Indus — ^lived  to  80. 

Ohachik  Deo,  fixed  capital  at  Marote ;  continued  feuds. 
1473    Bersi,  conquest  of  Mult&n  by  B&bar. 

Sabal  Sinh,  Jesalm^r  becomes  a  fief  of  empire^  under  R&wnls  Jait,  Nunkam, 
Bhlm,  Manohar  Das ;  conversion  of  Bhattis. 

ITmra  Sinh,  predatoTT  incursions. 
1701    Jeswant,  alliance  witn  Mew&r — end  of  Bhatti  chronicle. 
1622    Akhi  Sinh,  Sart&p  Sinh  minister  potential. 
1761    Mubr&ja,  ditto. 
1820    Gaj  Sinh,  ditto,  under  British  protection. 

[Althodgh  the  dynasty  of  the  Ghirha  Mnndala  B&jaa  cau  scarcely 
daim  much  prominence  amid  the  soyereignties  of  the  larger  Indian 
states,  yet  the  centrical  position  of  their  seat  of  government,  and  the 
iiillness  of  the  detail  of  names,  render  it  possihle  that  their  annals 
may  tend  to  throw  a  light  npon  the  stiU  ohsoore  oontemporaneouB 
history  of  proximate  lands.] 

Hittory  of  the  Of$rha  liundtOa  JUyoi,    By  the  laU  CM.  8w  W,  S.  SkuMm,  formerly 
Qmmiseioner  for  the  tuppreseion  of  Thuggee  in  the  Nerhudda  Frofrineee, 

The  dominions  of  the  Gurha  Mundala  sovereigns  extended  before  the  death  of 
Sungrion  S&,  in  the  year  a.d.  1530,  over  fifty-two  districts,  containing  each  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  villages,  and,  collectively,  no  lest 
than  thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
districts  were  added  to  their  dominions  by  the  conquests  of  that  prinoe. 
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Theie  prinoM  trioe  baek  their  origia  in  the  person  of  Jadoo  Bae  to  the  yes 
SaniTmt,  416,  or  a.d.  858,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  fiither-in-lawy  the  Good  Bijt 
Nagdeo,  he  saoceeded  to  the  throne  of  Gtuha.  Mimdala  wbb  added  to  their  do- 
minion by  Qop61  Sfc,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  that  prince,  about  the  year  Jk.i>.  634, 
in  the  conqnest  of  the  district  of  Marroogurh  from  the  Gond  chiefi^  irho  had  sac* 
ceeded  to  the  ancient  Haihaibunsi  sovereigns  of  Rutonpore  and  Lahnjee.  That  tibk 
ancient  family  of  R&jpats,  who  still  reign  at  these  places,  reigned  orer  ICizudala  ap 
to  the  year  ▲.d.  144  or  Samvat,  201,  was  ascertained  from  an  inscription  in  copper 
dng  np  during  the  reign  of  Nizfon  St.  (▲.».  1749)  in  the  Tillage  of  Dearee  in  the 
yicinity  of  that  place.  This  inscription  was  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  oopper  plate  o£  aboat 
two  ibet  square,  and  purported  to  oonyey,  as  a  free  retigioas  gift  from  a  aovereign  of 
the  Haihaibunsi  family,  the  Tillage  of  Dearee  in  which  it  was  found,  to  I>eodatty  a 
Brfthman,  and  his  heirs  for  eTer.  The  plate  was  preaerred  in  the  palace  ^wiUi  tkt 
greatest  care  up  to  the  year  1780,  when  it  was  lost  in  the  pillage  of  the  place,  and  all 
search  for  it  has  since  proved  fruitless.  There  are,  however,  seTcral  highly  re^ectaliie 
men  still  UTing  who  often  saw  it,  and  haTe  a  perfectly  distinct  reooUectiam  o£  its 
contents.  How  and  when  the  Gonds  succeeded  this  fiunily  in  the  soTereigntj  <^ 
Mundala  we  are  never  likely  to  learn ;  nor  would  it  be  very  useful  to  inquire. 

This  funily  of  Haihaibunsis  reigned  over  Lahnjee,  formerly  called  Chumpanntta ; 
Rutunpore,  formerly  called  Monepore ;  Mundala,  formerly  called  Muhikmattee  (Ma- 
hikmati) ;  and  Sumbulpore  (Sambhalpur). 

The  Gurha  Mundala  dynasty  boast  a  Rajpoot  origin,  though  they  are  not 
nized  to  be  genuine.    Tradition  says  a  soldier  of  fortune  f^m  Kandiesh,  Jadoo 
entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  Haihaibunsi  sovereigns  of  Lahnjee,  and  aoeompanied 
'him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  source  of  the  Nerbudda  at  Amurkuntnk|  and  eveatuallj, 
in  S.  415ba.d.  858,  succeeded  the  Gond  R&ja  of  Gurha. 

When  Jadoo  Rae  succeeded  lus  father-in-law  on  the  throne  he  appointed  SuiUiee 
Partuk  as  his  prime  minister,  and  we  have  some  good  grounds  to  believe,  what  is 
altogether  singular  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  descendants  of  the  one 
reigned  aa  sovereigns  of  the  country  for  a  period  of  fourteen  hundred  years  up  to  the 
Sanger  conquest  in  Samvat  1838,  or  a.d.  1781 ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the 
other  held  the  office  and  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  ministers  for  the  same  period. 
Among  the  sovereigns  during  this  time,  there  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  generations 
and  sixty- two  successions  to  the  throne ;  and  among  the  ministers  only  forty  gene- 
rations. This  would  give  to  each  reign  something  less  than  twenty-three  yean.  In 
1260  years  France  had  only  sixty-three  kings,  or  one  every  twenty  years.^ 

I  shall  here  give  a  list  of  the  sovereigns,  with  the  number  of  years  each  is  nid 
to  have  reigned.^  This  list,  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Prem  Narrain,  the  53rd  of  this 
line,  is  found  engraven  in  Sanskrit  upon  a  stone  in  a  temple  built  by  the  son  and 
successor  of  that  prince  at  Ramnugur,  near  Mundala.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  records  to  which  the  compiler,  Jygobind  Bajpae,  had  access;  and 
good  grounds  to  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  this  record  for  above  a  thousand  yean 
may  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  different  temples  bmlt  by  the  several  princes 
of  this  house,  bearing  dates  which  correspond  with  it;  and  in  the  ooUateral  history 

1  In  one  hundred  and  sixty  yean  Rome  had  no  less  than  seventy  Coears.  In  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yean  the  Mamelukes  had  in  Egypt  forty-seven  sovereigns ;  and  a 
reign  terminated  only  with  a  life.  The  Goths  had  in  Spain,  in  three  hundred  yean, 
thirty-two  kings. 

*  We  have  not  altered  the  system  of  orthography  followed  by  the  author,  although 
at  variance  with  Sir  W,  Jones'  scheme,  because  then  an  some  names  for  which  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  the  classical  equivalents. — J.  P. 
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of  the  Hnhammadans  and  others  who  inyaded  these  teiritoiies  during  their  reign. 
The  inscription  on  the  stone  runs  thus:  < Friday,  the  29th  of  Jet,  in  the  year 
SamTat,  1724  (▲.d.  1667),  the  prince  Hirdee  S&  reigning,  the  following  is  written 
by  Suda  Seo,  at  the  dictation  of  Jjgobind  Bajpae,  and  engraved  by  Singh  S&,  Dya 
Kam,  and  Bhagi  Ratee.' 

Ab  an  instance  which  collateral  history  furnishes  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  record,  it  may  be  stated  that  Ferishta  places  the  inyasion  of  Gurha  by  Asuf  in 
the  year  Hijra  972,  or  a.d.  1664 ;  and  states  that  the  young  prince,  Beer  Narain, 
had  then  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  would  place 
the  death  of  Dulput  S&,  his  father,  in  Samrat  1606,  or  a.d.  1648,  as  it  gives  1190 
years  to  the  forty-nine  reigns,  and  the  first  reign  commenced  in  416.  The  young 
prince  is  stated  to  have  reigned  fifteen  years,  and  tradition  represents  him  as  three 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  death.  This  would  make  him  eighteen  precisely,  and,  added 
to  1648,  would  place  the  invasion  1663  aj). 

Tean. 

1  Jadoo  Rae,  An.  Sam.  416,  reigned    6 

2  Madhoo  Singh,  his  son  83 

8  Jugum&th,  ditto 26 

4  Ragon&th,  ditto   64 

5  Eoder  Deo,  ditto 28 

6  Beharee  Singh,  ditto  31 

7  Kursinff  Deo,  ditto 83 

8  Soorrii  Bhan,  ditto  29 

9  B&s  Deo,  ditto 18 

10  Gop&l  S&,  ditto    21 

11  Bhop&l  S&,  ditto 10 

12  Oopeen&th,  ditto 87 

18  R6mchund,  ditto 18 

14  Soortan  Singh,  ditto  29 

16  Hureehur  Deo,  ditto  17 

16  Kishun  Deo,  ditto  14 

17  Jugut  Sing,  ditto 9 

18  Muha  Sing,  ditto 28 

19  Dooijun  Mul,  ditto 19 

20  Jesknrun,  ditto 36 

21  Pertapadit,  ditto 24 

22  Jnschund,  ditto    14 

23  Munohur  Singh,  ditto 29 

24  Gobind  Singh,  ditto 26 

26  Bamchund,  ditto 21 

26  Eurun,  ditto 16 

27  Butun  Seyn,  ditto    21 

28  Eumul  Nyne,  ditto 80 

29  Beer  Singh,  ditto 7 

80  Nurhur  Deo,  ditto  26 

31  Troo  Boban  Bae,  ditto   28 

82  Prethee  Bae,  ditto  21 

33  Bhartea  Chund,  his  son  22 

84  Hudun  Singh,  ditto 20 


86  Okur  Seyn,  his  son,  reigned  36 

36  Bam  Subee,  ditto 24 

37  Tarachund,  ditto 84 

88  Odee  Singh,  ditto 16 

89  Bhun  Mitter,  ditto  16 

40  Bhowany  Das,  ditto 12 

41  Seo  Sbgh,  ditto  26 

42  Humaraen,  ditto 6 

43  Subul  Singh,  ditto  29 

44  Baj  Singh,  ditto 81 

46  Dadee  Bae,  ditto 87 

46  Goruk  Das,  ditto 26 

47  Axjun  Singh,  ditto  82 

48  Sungram  S&,  ditto  60 

49  Dulput  S&,  ditto 18 

60  Beemaraen,  ditto '16 

61  Chunder  S&,  his  paternal  uncle  ...  12 

62  Mudkur  S&,  his  son 20 

63  Prem  Naraen,  ditto 11 

64  Hirdee  Sfii,  ditto  71 

55  Chutter  S6,  ditto 7 

66  Eesuree  S&,  ditto 3 

67  Norind  S6,ditto(o&.  A.D.  1731) 44or64 

68  Mohraj  S&,  ditto 11 

69  Seoraj  S&,  ditto  {ob,  a.d.  1749)  ...  ^7 

60  Doorjun  S&,  ditto 2 

61  Nizam  S&,  his  paternal  uncle  (0^. 

1776  A.D.)  27 

62  Nurhur  Sft,  his  nephew,  son  of 

Dhun  Singh,  brother  of  Ni- 
zam S&,  but  of  a  different 
mother  {pb,   1789) 3 

63  Somere  S&,  ditto,  9  months  {ob.  1804) 


At  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Sungr&m  S&  the  dominion  of  the  Gurha  Mundala 
rijas  extended  over  fifty-two  districts,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  received  hom.  his 
father  only  three  or  four  of  these  districts. 


*  rinvasion  by  Asuf  Khfcn,  the  imperial  viceroy  at  Eurha  M&nikpdr,  in  1664  a.d.] 

*  [Invasion  by  Balajee  Bajee  Bao,  a.d.  1742.  See  also  Captain  Fells'  Inscription, 
As.  Bes.',  vol.  XV.  p.  43.7] 
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[The  two  inficriptLoiiB  which  follow  refer  more  or  less  to  localities 
proximate  to  the  site  of  the  country  whose  history  forms  tbe  snbjeei 
of  the  preceding  remarks.] 

XfuenpH^from  KhqfraOf  nmr  OhhatarpuTf  difted  1019  &mfHU=9e2 


1  Naniraka. 

2  VajgYati. 
8  Vijaya. 

4  Yihak 


5  Sriharsa. 

6  Taao-dhanna  dera. 

7  Banga. 

8  Jaya-Tarma  dera. 


This  inBcription  possessee  an  adventitious  interest  in  the  fact,  recorded  in  its  text, 
relative  to  its  having  been  engraved,  let,  in  irregular  letters ;  2nd,  in  clear  chaxBcter  ; 
and  3rd,  64  yean  afterwards  (S.  1173),  re-engraved  in  Kakuda  chaiaeten. — *  Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  viii.  p.  160. 

Zwnbhi  (35  mtUa  2r.£,  ofJahaipur)  Saugw  UrrUory:  Imeription,  S.  982  «▲.!>.  876. 

Dynasty  entUled  Kula-Churi, 


1  Tnv&-R&ja-deva,   a  descendant  of 

Kartta  Viryya,  of  the    race  of 
Bharat. 

2  Kokalla. 

8    Grangeya-deva. 

— *  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.',  vol.  viii.  p.  481. 


4  Kama-deva. 

6  Tasas  Karma-deva. 

6  6aya  Kama, 

7  Nara  Singha. 

8  Vijaya  StDgba. 


[Mr.  Ommanney,  in  forwarding  the  Multiye  plates,  of  which  the 
translation  is  subjoined,  prefaces  them  with  a  few  remarks : — ] 

There  are  no  such  names  as  Datta  B&ja,^  Govinda  B&ja,  H&swamika  S&ja,*  or 
Nanda  R&ja,  in  the  catalogue  of  Garha  Mandala  Rfijas.  They  may  be  descendants 
of  Bakht  Buland  of  Deogarh  B&lagh&t,  but  it  is  not  probable.  It  appears  that  they 
were  Rahtors  (Rashtra  kutas),  but  still  they  were  called  Ghorowa  or  Gond,^  which 
induces  me  still  to  think  they  must  have  reigned  somewhere  in  these  parts.  The 
villages  mentioned  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  name  to  any  in  this  district, 
nor  can  I  discover  any  at  all  like  them  at  Hoshang&b&d  or  JubalptLr. 

[In  commenting  on  Mr.  Ommanney's  communication,  Frinsep 
adds: — ] 

One  of  the  most  obvious  corrections  is  that  of  the  name  on  the  seal,  and  in  the 
second  line  of  the  third  page,  where  the  plate  is  much  worn,  viz.,  Yudh&sura  in  lien 
of  Yudh&stara,  which  the  Sadr  AmSn  apparently  supposed  a  corruption  of  Yndhidi- 
thira.    The  first  name  also  read  as  Datta  R&ja  should  be  Duigga  R&ja. 

But  the  most  material  correction  applies  to  the  date,  which  Mr.  Ommanney 
interprets  as  Samvat  1630,  or  a.d.  1573.  The  alphabetical  type  at  once  proves  thi^ 
this  supposition  is  many  centuries  too  modem,  nor  do  I  clearly  see  how  the  pandit 
could  so  far  have  misled  his  master  in  the  translation,  seeing  that  the  text  is  read  by 
Mr.   Ommanney  himself  and  the  pandit  s'ateeku  shatkena  iriniUtarmhu,     The 

1  I  read  this  name  Durg^a  R&ja. — J.  P. 

*  The  Sadr  Amin  reads  M&awmaika  R&ia ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  text  should 
be  understood  as  Srimat-Sw&mika  R&ja. — J.  P. 

'  The  word  supposed  to  be  Ghorowa  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  seal,  the 
surname  of  the  R&ja,  Yudh&sura,  the  '  hero  in  battle,'  so  that  the  connection  with 
the  Gond  tribes  cannot  be  thence  deduced.^J.  P. 
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obnons  mwiiimg  of  this  is  nx  hvnclTed  and  thirty  l>eiidea,-— just  about  the  period  we 

should  have  assigiied  to  the  writing  on  comparison  with  the  Gupta  and  Gigar&ti 

'  styles.    But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the  correct  reading,  or  that  the  era  can 

be  assumed  to  be  that  of  Yikram&ditya.    The  precise  letters  in  modem  character  are, 

Saka  kdU  tamvatsari  t'aUthu  f  f  irii^oitari^Au, 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  era  is  here  that  of  Sabi  or  SaliT&hana;  in  the  next, 

after  the  word  /ateahUj  hundreds,  in  the  plural  number,  two  unknown  characters 

follow  which  may  be  Tery  probably  numerals.    The  second  has  much  resemblance  to 

the  modem  c:  or  eight,  but  the  first  is  unknown  and  of  a  complex  form ;  its  central 

r'  part  reminds  us  of  the  equally  enigmatical  numeral  in  one  of  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions. 

^  It  may,  perhaps,  designate  in  a  cipher  the  word  anki  "^w,  *in  numerals,'  thus 

purporting  <  in  the  year  of  Saka,  hundreds,  numerically  eight,  and  thirty  over.'    A 

^  fertile  imagination  might  again  conyert  the  cipher  into  the  word  ^qq^  eight,  after- 

wards expressed  in  figures ;  but  I  must  leave  this  curious  point  for  future  elucidation, 
wavering  between  630  and  880  for  the  date  of  the  document,  which  in  either  case  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  such  records  yet 
brought  to  light  containing  a  date. 

TRANSLATION   OF  THB  KULTXtS  PLATHB. 

(On  the  Seal)  Sri  Yudh&sura  (the  adopted  name  of  the  prince). 
Swasti !  Sprung  of  the  pleasing  lineage  of  the  Ba^h^raktita  (Bahtor),  like  the 
moon  from  the  ocean  of  milk,  was  the  Prince  Sri  Durga  Bfrja  through  whose  con- 
ciliatory conduct  to  the  meritorious,  and  his  vigorous  energy,  extending  his  rule  to 
the  ocean,  secured  him  the  good-will  of  both  parties  (his  friends  and  enemies).    His 
^  son  was  Govinda  B&ja,  whose  fame  was  earned  in  many  a  battle ;  from  him  was  bom 

the  self-controlling  and  fortunate  Prince  M&swamika  B&ja,  the  unrivalled,  whose 
valour  is  everywhere  the  theme  of  song,  who  never  turned  his  back  in  battle,  and  was 
always  victorious.  His  son  is  Sr(  Nanda  Bfija,  much  respected  by  the  pious ;  hand- 
some, accomplished,  humane,  faultless,  a  dreadful  avenger  (kdla)  on  his  enemies; 
>  foremost  of  the  aspirants  for  military  renown,  chief  of  the  dignified,  and  prominent 

among  the  active  and  intelligent,  the  very  tree  of  desire  {kaipa  dntma)  to  the 
necessitous. 
^  All  natural  and  acquired  qualities  seek  refuge  in  his  virtuous  breast,  a  firm 

Br6hmana— a  firm  Bh6gavata^ — ^his  surname  is  Sri  Yuddhasura*  (the  hero  of  battle). 
He  hereby  proclaims  to  all  his  officers,  nobles,  and  the  holders  of  villages,  *  Be  it 
(:  known  to  all  of  you  that  we,  for  the  promotion  of  our  father  and  mother's  virtues, 

1  consecrating  with  water,  present  to  Sri  Prabha  Chaturveda,  of  the  Kautaa  tribe,  the 

jf  grandson  of  Mitra  Chaturdeva,  and  son  of  Bana  Pnbha  Chaturdeva,  the  village 

named  Jalau  Kuha,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Kinihi-vajar&,  on  the  north  by  Pipparik&, 
^  on  the  east  by  Jalukft,  and  by  TJj&nagrlana  on  the  south,— on  the  full  moon  of  the 

$  month  of  Kartika. 

4  Let  this  gift  be  held  unobjectionable  and  inviolate  by  our  own  posterity,  and  by 

^'  princes  of  other  lines.    Should  any  whose  mind  is  blinded  with  ignorance  take  it 

)  away,  or  be  accessory  to  its  resumption  by  others,  he  will  be  guilty  of  the  five  great 

sins. 

It  is  declared  by  the  divine  Vyfisa,  the  compiler  of  the  Yedas,  <  Many  kings  have 

^  That  is,  a  rigid  disciple  of  Yishpu. 
f  *  Mr.  Ommanney  reads  '  Ghorowa  Sor '  (Ghorowa  the  Sanscrit  for  Gond),  but  the 

i  word  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  on  the  seu. 
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in  tam  ruled  orer  thii  earth,  yet  he  who  re^^neth  for  the  time  is  tliea  sole  enjojcr  4tf 
the  fruits  thereof.  *  The  bestower  of  lands  will  Ure  sixty  thoiuand  years  in  IimivcBv 
but  he  who  resumes  it,  or  takes  pleasure  in  its  resumption,  is  doomed  to  hell  far  ma. 
equal  period.' ' 

In  the  Shakak&l,  six^  hundred  and  thirty  yean  orer,  was  written  this  edict  (Sisa- 
nam)  :  Aula,  the  well-skilled  in  peace  and  war,  wrote  it. 

Table  XXXIV.— OrtMCh  Or-l>eia,  or  AthdUhDesa,  hod.     CutUtdi. 

From  the  Yansavali,  and  B&ja  Charitra,  in  the  Una  Unguage,  presaged  in  tke 
temple  of  Jagann&th,  a  record  supposed  to  hare  been  commenced  in  the  12tlL  oaitary. 
— Stirling's  *  Acoount  of  Cuttack.'     '  As.  Res.,'  rol.  xt.,  p.  257. 

After  the  usual  detail  of  the  Mythol<^,  and  early  kings  of  Indim,  down  to 
Yikramftditya. 

142    Bato  Kesari.* 

108    Tirbhoban  deo. 

236    Nirmal  deo. 

281    Bh(ma  deva. 

318    Subhan  deva.    Rakta  bahu  inyades  Jagann&th  by  sea,  destroyed  by  an  inmir- 

dation  of  the  sea,  that  also  formed  the  Chilka  lake. 
Indra  doTa  was  captured  and  displaced  by  the  Tavanas,  who  reigned  for  146 

years. 

UBAm-YAlVai.  BE8T0BSD. 

478    Jajati  (Yay6ti)  Kesari,  capital  Jajepur. 

^  I  ha?e  kept  here  Shatkena  as  read  by  Mr.  Ommanney. — J.  P. 

*  Mr.  Stirling  says*  that  *no  information  whatever  is  afforded  by  the  Oriaaa 
chronicles  of  the  origin  of  the  princes  colled  the  Kesari  vamsa ;  the  founder  of  the  new 
dynasty  in  a.i>.  473  was  Jajati  (Yay&ti)  Kesari,  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but 
who  he  was  or  whence  he  came  we  are  not  appnscd.    He  soon  clearra  his  dominions 
of  tiie  TaTanas,  who  then  retired  to  their  own  country '    Perhaps  the  present  inscrip- 
tion may  in  some  measure  remove  this  obscurity.    It  commences  witn  the  conquest 
of  Udhra  or  Orissa  by  Janamajeya,  the  king  of  Telin^.    It  is  possible  that  this 
alludes  to  the  nrince  of  that  name  in  the  Puranic  lists,  but  the  locality  of  his 
dominion  and  the  names  of  his  immediate  successors  are  wholly  different  fiom  thof« 
of  the  Magadha  line,  and  their  history  is  circumstantially  told  as  of  events  transpired 
not  long  antecedent  to  the  Kesari  dynasty  of  Orissa.    His  son  was  Dirgharava,  and 
from  the  latter  was  bom  Apav&ra,  who  died  without  issue.    The  kingdom  was  tiien 
overrun  by  invaders  from  foreign  countries  (perhaps  the  same  designated  as  Yavaoas 
in  Stirling's  'Chronicles'),  when  Yichittravira,  another  descendant  of  Janemejaya 
reining  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  possessed  himself  of  Orissa.   His  son  was  named 
Abnimanyd ;  his  again  Chandihara ;  and  from  the  latter  descended  Udyotaka  Kesari, 
whose  mother,  Kol&vati,  created  the  temple  to  Siva  as  Brahmeswara.    The  date  of 
the  inscription  is  expressed  only  in  terms  of  the  reign,  but,  from  the  style  of  the 
Bevankgari,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  to  be  later  than  the  epoch  fixed  for  LaUtt 
Indra  kwari  (617  a.d.).    Udyotaka  Kesari  must,  then,  be  one  or  the  thirty-two  un- 
recorded princes  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Kesari  line  prerious  to  the  estaolishmeot 
of  the  Gangavamsa  family  on  the  Cuttack  throne.    The  figure  3,  it  may  be  remarked, 
closely  resembles  the  ancient  form  of  this  numeral ;  the  8  is  nearly  of  the  modem 
shape. 

[The  following  is  the  list  of  names  supplied  by  this  inscription : — '] 

1.  Janamcjaya. — 2.  IHrgharava. — 3.  Apav&ra. — 4.  Yichitravira. — 6.  Abhimanyu. 
—6,  Chandihara. — 7.  Udyotaka  Kesari. — On  the  3rd  of  the  light  half  of  Phalguna 
of  the  Samvat  18,  of  the  victorious  reign  of  rfija  Udyotaka  JLesari  Deva,  who  was 
most  rich,  king  of  kings,  a  r&ja  of  the  lunar  line  and  lord  of  Kalinga.  '  Jour.  As, 
Soc.  Beng.'  October,  1837. 

»  *As.  Res.,'  vol.  XV.,'  p.  266. 
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Ananta  Kflflsri. 
617    L61at  lodra  Keeari,  built  the  BhuTaneswar  temple.  667. 

Thirty-two  reij^s,  extending  465  yean.    Cattack  built,  989. 

OANOA-VAN8A.  /  Tribhuvana.  * 

1181     Ghnrang,  Saranga  dera,  or  Chor  Oanga,  invaded  Orissa.  |  ^slLbl  Deya. 

1 151     Gangeswara  dera,  extended  dominions.  i  ^rdli. 

1174    Ananffa  Bhim  deo,  ascended  Gajapati  throne ;  endowed  Jagan-  \  Rudradeya. 

nftth ;  Btnick  coin ;  title  R&wat  R&i.' 
1 20 1     R&ieswara  deo. 
1236    R&ja  Naisinh  deo,  boilt  Kan&rak  (black  pagoda)  1277. 

FIYS  NAJUL  BINHA8  AND  SIX  BKAZTUB,  OALLBD  THB  SUBAJ-YAIISA  rIjAS. 

1461  Eapil  Indra  deo,  adopted  by  the  last  Bh&nn,  assisted  Telinga  B4ja  against 
Musalmans,  1467. 

1471  (Himber  ?  Bai  of  TJria,  according  to  Ferishta.) 

1478    Pursottem  deo,  conquers  Conjeveram. 

1608    Pert&b  Rudra  deo,  left  thirty-two  sons,  all  murdered  by 

1524    Govind  deo,  his  minister. 

1631    Pert&b  Chakra  deo,  the  last  of  the  dynasty. 

1639    Narsinha  Jenna,  deposed  by 

1660  Telinga  Mukunk  deo,  ^anchandan]  invaded,  and  sorereignty  of  Orissa  over- 
thrown, by  King  of  Bengal,  1668. 

1  This  inscription  is  stated  to  be  engraved  on  a  slab  about  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
which  is  to  be  found  close  to  the  temple  of  Rudradeva  at  Warangal,  the  modem  name 
for  tile  ancient  capital  of  the  Telinguia  r&jas,  called  in  this  inscription  Artmakmnda- 
pura  or  wUana,  The  inscription. — that  is,  its  commencement  and  close,  excluding 
the  Sanskrit  slokas, — is  in  an  old  dialect  of  mixed  Telugu  and  Gorya.  It  is  valuable 
as  containing  the  genealogy  of  r&ja  Rudradeva,  and  as  showing  that  tiie  previous 
dynasty  established  at  Waran^  was  overcome  and  displaced  by  his  father,  cfdled 
Proli  r&ja.  The  inscription  gives  an  authentic  date  also  for  t^e  reign  of  Rudradeva 
in  Telingana,  viz.,  1064  Saka,  corresponding  with  1132  a.d.,  and  shows  this  to  be 
the  r&ja,  called  in  the  temple  annals  of  Jagannath,  Churang  or  Chorgunga,  who  is 
said  to  have  overrun  Katak  coming  from  the  Karnatik,  and  to  have  founded  or 
established  the  Gunfi:a-vansa  dynasty  in  the  very  year  of  this  inscription,  vis.,  1064 
Saka.  Rftja  Rudraoeva  is  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  of  Jagannath,  and  Katak  is 
included  in  the  boundaries  which  are  assi^ed  to  his  dominions  at  that  period.  These 
are  described  in  the  inscription  as  extending  as  far  as  the  sea  to  the  east ;  the  Siee 
Sails  ?  mountains  to  the  south  ;  as  far  in  another  direction,  which  must  be  west,  as 
B&kataka ;  while  to  the  north  his  rule  extended  as  far  as  the  Malyavanta,  now  per- 
haps the  Malyagiri,  mountain,  west  of  Baleswar. — 1.  Tribhuvana,  a  great  warrior,  of 
the  Kftkalya  race.— 2.  Mala  Deva,  *  chief  of  the  K&kalya  r&jas.'— 8.  Proli  r&ja,  the  son 
of  Mala  Deva,  reduces  Govind  r&ja,  kin?  of  Tallapa  ?  nves  back  his  kiogdom  to  the 
lung  of  £rha;«  conquers  and  brands  the  founder  of  x¥&dha?  in  Mantra-kutnagar, 
and  because  the  £rha  rfcja  declines  to  join  in  the  expedition,  expels  him  afterwards 
from  his  r&j. — 4.  Rudradeva.  Asoenoancy  gained  by  Bhima  r&ja  (half-brother  of 
Ru(fradevB),  conse(|uent  upon  the  death  of  tne  Gokuma  r&ja,  the  GhorhUdaya  r&ja, 
and  the  kin^  of  Tailapa ;  inflated  with  these  successes,  he  ventures  to  defy  Ruaradeva. 
Bhima  flies  in  terror. 

*  [Bhubaneswa  (in  Orissa)  Inscription.  *  Jour.  As.  Soo.  Beng.,*  vol.  vi.,  p.  278. 
^Jnifm^  Bhimoj  the  brother  of  *'an  excellent  man,*'  who  had  come  to  the  throne 
through  marriage  with  Snram&,  the  daughter  of  Ahirama.'  Prinsep  adds, '  the  date  of 
Ansnffa  Bhima  also  agrees  closely  with  what  was  assumed  frxmi  the  s^le  of  the 
dphaSet  and  the  Samvat  32  of  the  Basu-deva  slab  (inscription  in  As.  Soc.  Museum, 
yoL  vi.,  p.  88,  *  Jour.  As.  Soc  Beng.').    It  will  hence  become  a  question  whether 

*  The  pundits  say  this  is  not  Orissa,  which  always  in  the  old  dialects  is  written 
Oordha  Des. 
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1680  Ramohandra  deo,  titular  B&ja  under  Akbar. 

1609  Punottem  deo.    Afghan  incnnioDs. 

1680  Narnnh  deo. 

1666  Gangadhar  deo. 

1656  Balbhadder  deo. 

1664  Mukund  deo. 

1692  DirbSinhdeo. 

1716  HarikiBhen  deo. 

1720  Gopin&th  deo. 

1727  Bamchandra  deo.    Boundarr  much  reduced. 

1743  Birkiflhore  deo.    Mahratta  aepredations. 

1786  Dirb  Sinh  deo,  attached  to  NArpnr,  1766-6. 

1798  Mukund  Deo,  deposed  by  the  Siglieih,  1804. 


The  mythology  of  Nep61  commeneeB, 
of  the  yaUey,  for  ages  full  of  water,  by  a 
the  country  NaipUa),  whoee  descendants 
Kirkpatrick'8<NipaL' 

B.C.  3803    Bhurimahfrgah  (adjusted  back 
at   18  years  per  reign, 
B.O.  844  ?) 
3796    Jayagupta. 
3722    Permagapta, 
3631     Sri  Harkh. 
3664    Bhimagupta. 
3626    Munignpta. 
3489    Bishengupta. 


Table  XXXy.—Edjaa  o/mpdl. 

like  that  of  Kashmir,  with  the  desiecatum 
Muni  called  Naimnm)  whence  the  name  of 
swayed  the  sceptre  for  near  600  yeata. — 


B.C.  3423    Jayagupta  II.,  OTereoime  bj 

BfrjputB  of  the  Tenu, 
near  Janakpor,  B.a  700  ? 

3211  Bal  Sinha,  diBscendant  of 
Mahipa  Gop61a. 

3302    JayaSinha. 

3281  Bhaw6ni  Sinha,  OYeroome  by 
the 


XBBbIt  TRIBB  of  BA8TEBN  MOU2TTAIKBEB8. 


3240  YeUang,  adjusted  date,  b.o. 

646? 

3160  Daskham. 

3113  Bal&ncha. 

3081  KingU. 

3040  Henanter. 

2990  Tuskhah. 


2949  Srupast 

2910  Parb. 

2864  Jety  dastri. 

2794  Panchem. 

2723  King-king-king. 

2667  S6nand. 

2627  ThUmtl. 


these  figures  are,  in  aU  cases,  to  be  referred  to  a  Guttack  era,  or  whether  the  same 
Deyan&e&ri  alphabet  was  in  use  from  Shekaw&ti  to  Benares,  Dinajpnr,  and  Orissa,  in 
the  12th  century,  while  each  prince  had  then  an  era  of  lus  own.'  *  Jour.  As.  Soc 
Beng.,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  280.*] 

FThe  fellow  inscription  alluded  to  is  to  the  following  effect :— ] 
This  inscription  is  without  date ;  but  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  names  of 
persons  mentioned  will  probably  render  the  fixing  of  its  age  an  easy  matter  to  those 
conversant  with  such  subjects.  It  was  composed  oy  a  panoit  named  Srf  Yfrchaspsti, 
in  praise  of  a  br&hman  of  rank  and  learning,  styled  Bnatta  Srf  Bhava-deva,  ana  his 
family ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  slab  on  which  it  is  engraved  must  have  been 
affixed  to  some  temple  of  which  Bhava-deva  was  the  founder.  The  individuals  of 
this  family,  whose  names  are  given,  are— 1.  S&vama  Muni,  the  root  of  the  gotia  or 
line. — 2.  Bhava-deva  Ist,  a  descendant  of  the  above,  whose  elder  and  younger 
brothers  were  Mah&-deva  and  Attah&sa. — 3.  Rath&nga,  son  of  the  above,  who  had 
seven  younger  brothers. — 4.  Atyanga,  son  of  the  above. — 6.  Budha,  son  of  the  above, 
sumamed  Sphurita. — 6.  Adi-deva,  son  of  the  above.— 7.  Govardhana,  son  of  the 
above,  whose  mother's  name  was  Devakf. — 8  Bhava-deva  2nd,  son  ox  the  above, 
sumamed  B&la-valabhf-bhujanga,  whose  mother's  name  was  S&ngoki^  and  who  was 
minister  to  R&ja  Harivarma-deva  and  his  son. 
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2558 
2498 
2425 
2365 
2294 
2211 
2188 


1658 

1608 
1517 
1441 

1885 

1311 

1270 

1249 

1187 

1180 

1081 

1025 

977 

901 

824 

763 


Jaigri. 

Jenneo. 

Saenkeh. 

Thdr. 

Thamn. 

Barmah,* 

Ouiueh. 


2065  TeshA. 

2019  Simg;mia. 

1950  Jasha. 

1887  Gontho. 

1818  Kimbhtim. 

1 739  Galijang,  displaced  by  Kbetrii 
of  the 


STTBTA-TANBA  BAOB. 


Nererit  (adjiuted  date  of  con- 
quest, B.o.  178). 

Matta  B&tio.  « 

KaikTarma. 

Pasapuah  dera  (founded  Pas- 
patn&th). 

Bhoskar  varma,  a  great  con- 
queror. 

Bhumi  Tarma 

Chandra  yarma. 

Jaya  Tarma. 

Ynsha  yarma. 

Sarya  yarma. 

Pathi  (Prithi)  yarma. 

Jist  (Jayertha)  yarma. 

Kuber  (Kuyera)  yarma. 

Hari  yarma. 

Siddbi  yarma. 

Haridatta  yarma  (founded 
Sapae  Narayan  temple), 


724 
691 
688 
611 
550 
493 
436 
886 
835 

297 
247 
190 
143 

98 

48 

6 

▲.D.  27 


Yasu  datta  yerma. 
Sripatri. 
Siya  yriddi. 
Yasanta  deya. 

Brikh  (Yriksha)  deya. 

Sankara  deya. 

Brahma  deya. 

M6n  deya,  erected  Sambhn- 

n6ih  mundil. 
Mahe  deya. 
Yasanta  deya. 
XJdaya  deya. 
M&n  deya,  II.,  three  yean^ 

drought. 
Sukam. 
Siya  deya. 
Narendra  deya. 
Bhima  deya,  yarma,  displaced 

by  the 


AHIB8,   OB  OBIOINAL  BOyBBEIONS. 


48    Bishen  gupta. 
117    Krishpa  gupta. 


178    Bhthni  gupta,  expelled  by 


THB  MEVBBIT  DTNABTT,  BX8T0BED. 


218 


(adjusted 


Siya   deya  yarma 
date,  A.D.  470). 

Anffhii  yarma. 

KirtaTanDa. 

Bhima  Aijuna  deya. 

Nanda  deya. 

Siya  deya. 
887    Narendra  deya. 
424    Bala  deya. 

Sankara  deya. 

Bhima  Aijnna  dera,  II. 

Jaya  deya. 

Snbaladeya. 

Kondara  deya. 
,    Jaya  deya,  II. 
574    Bala  deya.  III. 
585    Balanjun  deya. 
622    Baghaba  deya  (adjusted  date, 

A.D.  880  n. 
085    Sikardeya.* 


259 
301 
819 
858 
371 


441 
453 
469 
488 
504 
531 


773  Soho  deya. 

807  Yikrama  deya. 

808  Narendra  deya. 
810  Oanak&ma  deya.* 
895  XJdaya  deya. 

901  Narbhay  deya. 

908  Bhoj  deyalbhadra. 

917  Lakshmi  k&m  deya  datta. 

938  Jaya  deya,  reduced  Patau. 

958  Udaya  deya. 

966  Bala  deva. 

977  Padiem  deya. 

984  Nag  Arjuna. 

987  Sankar  deya. 

1004  Bam  deya. 

1006  Sii  Harak  deya. 

1022  Siya  deya. 

1050  Indra  deya. 

1062  Mfcn  deya. 

1067  Narendra  deya. 


^  This  is  exactly  the  first  year  of  the  New6r  era.  He,  it  is  said,  introduced  the 
Samyat  into  Nep&I,  which  may  apply  to  this,  and  not  to  ^e  era  of  Yikram&ditya. 
(With  one  or  two  exceptions,  marked  *,  these  reigns  are  of  natural  lengths,  and. 
require  no  adjustment.) 
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1073  Rndn  deya.* 

1 153  Amrita  dera  (a  great  deazth). 

1157  Stimesar  deva. 

1164  Baz  k&m  dera. 

1280 


1195 
1244 


Anya  maU—A  ftuniiwi 
Obhaya  maU,  dUto,  and  evtik- 

quakes. 
1246    Jaya  deva. 
Anwanta  mall  dera.    K&siaa  and  Tirhut  fiunilies  settled  in  Nep61,  Saarat 

1344,  A.D.  1287. 
Jayananda  deya. 
Jaya  sinha  mall. 
Java  Raera  mall,  daughter  married  Hari  Chandra,  R&ja  of  BeBaana'-lns 

daughter,  B&j  Lachml,  succeeded,  but  was  dq[KMed  by 
Jaya  dera,  who  was  dispoeseflsed  of  the  throne  by 
Hara  sinha  dera.  R&ja  of  Simroon,  who  was  expdied  from  his  own 

dominioBS  by  the  Patan  soYeseign  of  DihlL    (See  below.) 
Belal  ^ha,  capital  Bhatgaon. 
Sif  dera  malL ' 
N&yamall. 
Afoka  mall. 
Jestili  mall. 

Jait  mall. 

^'731  1600?JaTa  Eksha  Mall  (or  Jye  Knsh  Mull),  divided  Patan,  Khatmnndn, 
Banepa,  and  Bhatgaon  between  his  daughter  and  three  sons. 


1328 
1328 


BHATOAOX. 


Raya  Malla. 
Bhu  Bhin  malla. 
Besson  malla. 
790-800  1669-79  Jaya  Chakra  malL 

Tr(hoka  malla? 
Jagat  Johi  maUa. 
Jay  Jeta  mitra  maUa. 
816  1695        Bhupati  India  malla. 

842  1721        Bamit  malla,   ft^imed 

aUianeewith  Gurk- 
has, which  ended  in 
his  Bubversion,  and 
finally  that  of  all 
NepU. 


NewSrTear. 


753  1632 

777  1656 

788  1662 

816  1696 

822  1701 

836  1716 

843  1722 

845  1724  \ 

874  1753/ 


BAXBPA. 

Ban  Malla. 

KHATKAKDU. 

RatnamalU. 
Jaya  Prak6s  malla. 
Prat&p  malla. 
Jaya  loea  Prak&s  malla 
Jaya  Pru&s  malla. 
Bhaskaia  malla. 
Mahendra  t"iiP^ 
Jaya  J wai  Java  maQa. 
Jaya  Toga  Pnkte  n 
from  Patau. 


PATAN. 


N«wSrF6ar. 

A  daughter. 

775    1654  Siddhi  Nara  Sinha. 

806    1685  Nirman  Indra  malla. 

810    1689  Yoga  Narendra  malla. 

816  1695  Ma]bipat  Indra  mail. 

817  1696  Jaya  vira  mahendra. 
827    1706  Jaya  Indra  malla  dera. 
836    1715  Hiidiah  Narasinha. 


NewSr  jear. 
837         1716 
843         1722 

840-42  1729-31 
863        1742 

870        1749-5 


Bishi  nirmal  deya. 
Jaya     Zughir     Toga 

malla  deya. 
Jaya  Tishipu  maUa. 
Jaya    Yogtk    Piakfcs 

malla  deya. 
Jaya    Tishi^a    maHa 

Agani. 


OX7BXEALI  DTVA8TT,  DESCENDED  FBOM  THE  TTDATAPXTB  IlljPlhV,  OCCUPIED  XXKAON 
AND  NOAXO'T,  fob  SIX  OB  BIGHT  OENEBATIONS,  PBIOB  TO  OONQXCBBT  OP  NBpXl. 
A.8. 

1690  1768  Prfthinarayan  S&h. 

1693  1771  Pert&b  Sinha  S&h  deya. 

1697  1775  Ban  Beh&dur  (Beh&dur  S&h  regent),  deposed  by  nobles,  1800. 

1722  1800  Girwan  Tudh  Yikrama  S&h  deya. 


^  [The  dates  in  the  New&r  cycle  inserted  in  this  table  were  written  in  by  Jas. 
Prinsep,  on  the  printed  page  of  his  own  copy  of  the  *  Useful  Tables.*] 
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A.B. 

1726  180i 

1727  1805 
1738  1816 


Ban  Beh&dur,  retams  from  Benares,  deposed  and  assassinated. 
Girran  Tadh  Vikrama  S&h  deva,  again. 
Bajendra  Tikrama  B&h  deva. 


The  Ehatmandu  and  Patan  names,  and  all  the  dates  from  1632  downwards,  are 
confirmed  by  Nepidese  coins  in  my  possession,  collected  by  Dr.  Bramley. — J.P. 


Table  XXXYI. — ^'oi  of  Samangarha,  or  Simroun,  in  the  Tardt, 

8outh  of^  Ne^dl. 


PBDK  KULKFATBICK. 

A.D.    844  N&na  deva. 
Kanak  deva. 
Narsinha  deya. 
B&ma  Sinha  deva. 
Bhad  Sinha  deva. 
Karm  Sinha  deva. 
1323  Hara  Sinha  deya. 


FBOM 


LIST,  <  JOUB. 


A8.   BOO.' 


hodosom'b 

Yol.  iy.  p.  123. 

N&nyupa   deya,  founded    Simroun, 
A.B.  1097. 

Ganga  deya. 

Nara  Sinha  deya. 

B&ma  Sinha  deya. 

Sakti  Sinha  deya. 

Hara  Sinha  deya,  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  capital  and  take  refhge  in 
the  hills,  when  Simroun  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tughhik  8h6h,  in  1323 
A.D.  See  aboye  for  his  connection 
with  the  Bfij  of  NepU. 


Table  XXXYII. — E&ja%  of  Bengal,  capital*,  Kanat^f — Oaur, 

Abu'l  Fazl  enumerates  three  Dynasties  anterior  to  the  family  of  Bhupftla,  which 
last  is  identified  by  inscriptions  found  at  Benares,  Monghir,  Dinajpur,  etc.,  yiz. : — 

The  family  of  Bhugrut  (Bhagiratha),  Eshatriya— 24  princes,  reigned  2418  years. 

The  fiimily  of  Bhojgorya,  Kaith— 9  princes,  reigned  260  years. 

The  family  of  tJdsoor  (Adisur),  Kaith — 11  princes,  reigned  714  years. 

Then  follows  the  family  of  Bhupftl,  to  whose  10  reigns  689  years  are  aUotted, 
which  is  evidently  too  much ;  the  succession  of  names  differs  also  somewhat  from 
those  of  the  inscriptions. 


FROM  ABU'L  7AZL. 

'  Ayf  n-i  Akbari,'  yol.ii.p.21 . 

Bhop&la. 
1027  DhirpCda. 
1060  DeopUa. 

Bhupatip61a. 

Dhanpatplda. 

Bijjenpftlia. 

Ja3raptla. 

B&japftlA. 

Bhogp&la. 

JagfufpUa. 


MONOHIB  FLATS.  ^ 

Gop&la. 

Dhermap61a. 

Deyapua. 

BUDAL    FLATS. 

B&jap61a. 
SdrapCda. 
N6r&yanp61a« 

SABNATH  nVBCBtFTXON. 

Mahip6Uu 
Sthirap&la. 
Vasantap&la. 
1017  Kumarap61a  (Fer.) 


dinXjfttb  oopfxb-flatb, 

Lokap61a. 

Dhermapfila. 

Jayap&uL 

Deyap&Ia. 
KarayanpUa } 
(Two  names  illegible.) 

B&jap&la. 

Vigrahim&la. 

Muupftla,  at  Benares, 

NayapUa. 
1027  Yigrabapftla. 


« 

^  The  Monghir  plate,  dated  23  or  123  Samvat,  evidently  refers  to  the  Bhup&la 
dynasty,  and  not  to  tne  Yikram&dilTa  era,  as  was  supposed  by  Wilkins. — ^J.P. 
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BAKEROANJ   INSC&IPTIOM,*    1136  A.D. 

Yijaya  Sena. 
BaU&la  Sena. 
Lakshmana  Sena. 

i        •        • 
Ke^aya  Sena. 


VATDTA  bXjAS  of  BENGAL. 

1063  Sukh  Sen. 

1066  Belal  Sen,  built  the  town  of  Ganr. 
1116  Lakshman  Sen. 
1123  M&dhaya  Sen. 
1133  KesavaSen. 
1151  Sura  Sen. 

1164  N&r&yana—Noujeb,    last    r&ja    of 
AWlFazl'slist 

Lakshmana. 
1200  Lakshmaniya. 

(See  liu^ammadan  dynastiea). 


^  r  <  The  purport  of  the  whole  inscription  is,  a  enint  in  perpetuity  to  a  br&hman 
named  Iswara  deya  sarma,  of  the  V&taa  tribe,  of  the  Tillages  of  B&gdl6,  Bettogfrta, 
and  IJdyamtina,  situated  between  four  equally  unknown  places  in  Banga,  or  Bengal : 
unless  (jarhaghataka  be  Ghoragh&ta  in  the  Dinfijpur,  or  Vikramapur,  the  place  of 
that  name  in  the  Decca  district.  The  mention  of  tanks  of  fresh  water,  with  houses 
built  on  the  raised  banks  for  protection  a^nst  inundation, — of  the  neighbouring 
janged  in  the  west,  and  of  the  saline  soils,  is  in  favour  of  the  locality  bemg  in  the 
B&kerganj  district  itseli^  on  the  edge  of  the  Sundarbans,  where  sea  salt  is  stiU  manu- 
factured. Probably  the  Chanda  Bnanda  tribe,  made  over  as  property  along  with  the 
soil,  maj  hare  been  the  poor  class  named  from  this  tract  (quasi  Saudabanda,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  senerally  pronounced)  employed  in  the  salt  works,  and,  like  the  modem 
Molangis,  only  a  step  or  two  removed  from  slavery.  Re^;ardiag  the  Yaidja  dynasty 
of  Ben^  (so  callea  frt>m  its  founder  beine  of  the  medical  caste),  there  is  the  same 
unoertamty  as  in  almost  all  other  portions  ot  Indian  history.  Some  make  Adisur  the 
progenitor :  he  who  is  stated  to  have  applied  to  the  reigning  king  of  Eanauj, 
Kanyakubja,  for  a  supply  of  br&hmans  for  the  Bengal  provinces ;  but  the  catalogues 
recorded,  on  good  authority,  in  the  '  Ayln-i  Akbar(,'  place  the  whole  of  the  Bhup&la 
dynasty,  extending  to  698  years,  between  Adisur  and  Sukh  Sena,  the  father  of 
Ballftla  Sena,  who  built  the  fort  of  Gaur.  No  mention  of  either  of  these  parties  is 
made  in  the  present  inscription,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  father  of  Bali&la  Sena  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  Yijaya  Sena ;  and  as  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  copper-plate 
record  of  a  grant  by  the  family,  we  should  ^ve  it  the  preference  to  books  or  tradi- 
tions, on  a  point  of  mstory  so  near  its  own  time  :  for  Ke$ava  Sena  is  but  the  fourth 
in  descent  &om  Yijaya  on  the  plate ;  or  the  fifth,  if  we  take  Abu'l  FazPs  list  It  is 
curious  that  wherever  the  name  of  Ee^ava  Sena  occurs  on  the  plate  there  are  marks 
of  an  erasure ;  as  if  the  grant  had  been  prepared  during  the  reign  of  M&dhava  Sena, 
and,  on  his  dying  before  it  was  completed  (for  such  a  plate  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  engrave'),  the  name  of  his  successor,  Ke?ava,  fortunately  happening  to  be  of 
the  same  prosomal  quantity,  was  ingenionsly  substituted,  and  mutato  nomine,  the  en- 
dowment was  completed  and  prommgated.  Ke^ava  must  have  been  in  this  case  the 
brother  of  M&dhava.  Little  of  the  historical  occurrences  of  Ke^va's  reign  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  inflated  euloeistic  style  common  to  this  species  of  composition.  It 
18  said,  in  general  terms,  that  he  kept  bis  enemies  in  awe,  that  he  was  religious  and 
bountiful  to  the  priesthood.  The  title  of  ^ankara  Gaureswara,  applied  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  may  mean  either  the  auspicious  family  of  the  city  of  Gaur,  or  it 

may  convey  a  sly  hint,  by  the  substitution  of  II^X  for  i|#4^  (mixed  race)  of  the 

inferior  caste  of  the  Sena  dynasty.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  miraculous  descent  of 
Ball&la  Sena,  as  before  remariced ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  worshipped  S'iva  for  many 
hundred  years  (in  former  generations)  to  obtain  so  fiunous  a  son  as  Tiakshmana  Sena, 
—who  seems  to  have  be^  the  hero  of  the  family, — erecting  pillars  of  victory  ana 
altars  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Jagann&tha.  It  maj,  however,  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  these  monuments  of  his  greatness  ever  existed  elsewhere  than  in  the  poef  s 
imagination.    The  date  of  the  grant  is  very  clearly  written  in  the  lowermost  line 

^  3  dqCffJB^  tamvat  ZjyaUtha  dini  ...  but  the  rest  is  not  le^ble.  The  third  year 
doubtless  refers  to  the  reign  of  Kc^ava  Sena,  which  brings  the  age  of  the  plate  to  the 
year  1136  of  our  era.'] 
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Table  XXXVIII.— i24;VM  of  Assam — andenUy  Kamruf. 

The  best  authority  is  a  Native  History  ('  Assam  Boranji')  by  Holiram  Dhaikiyfil 
Phukan,  of  Goh&ti.  Bengal;  era  1236.  '  As  Jonr./  1830,  p.  297  ;  also  Mr.  Scott's 
MS.  Notes,  arranged  by  Dr.  McCosh. — ^Buchanan  is  not  to  be  trusted  prior  to  Rudra 
Sinha.    [Tezpnr  inscription,  '  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.'  vol.  ix.,  p.  766.] 

After  bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the  Kshatriya  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dhann- 
ap&la,  etc.,  who  invited  brfthmans  from  Gaur  to  his  court,  north  of  the  Br&hmaputra ! } 

bkXhmafutila  dtnastt,  240  teabs. 

Shus&nku,  or  Arimatu,  built  fort  of  Yidyagarh. 

Phainfl^ya,  an  usurper  of  the  race  of  Kumuteshwar. 

Gujaoie,  former  line  restored. 

Shukaranku. 

Mriganku,  without  issue ;  died  a.d.  1478. 

Assam  divided  into  12  petty  states. 

1498    invaded  by  Dulal  Gh&zi,  son  of  Hosoin  Sh&h. 

Musund&r  Gh&zi. 

Sult&n  Ghi&suddin;  after  whom  12  states  restored,  of  which  Nara,  east  of 

Saumar,  had  been  gradually  rising  into  power  since  the  middle  of  the  13th 

century. 

INDBATANBA   (UTDU)   DYNASTY. 

1230 }  Chu-kapha,  became  independent,  and  spread  conquests,  sumamed  Asama 

(unequalled),  whence  iWm. 

1268  Ghu-toupha,  son,  defeated  the  R6ja  of  Cach(ir. 

1281  Chu-benpha. 

1293  Chu-kangpha. 

1332  Chu-khampha ;  valley  invaded  by  Muhammad  Shldi,  1337. 

1364-9  Interregnum  of  five  years ;  when  the  ministers  installed 

1369  Chu-taopha,  a  relation,  conauered  Chhutiyas. 

1372  Chu-kh&methepa,  a  tyrant^  Killed  by  his  ministers. 

1405-14  Interregnum  of  nine  years. 

1414  Chu-dangpha,  conquered  as  far  as  the  river  Kurutoya. 

1425  Chu-j&ngpha,  his  son 

1440  Chu-i>hakpha,  ditto. 

1458  Chu-singpha,  ditto. 

1485  Chu-ha^gpha,  ditto. 

1491  Chu-simpha,  a  tyrant,  {)ut  to  death. 

1497  Interregnum,  and  Hosain  Sh&h's  invasion,  1498. 

1506  Ghu-humpha,  a  brother,  various  conquests, 

1549  Chu-klunpha,  his  son,  built  Gurgram. 

1563  Chu-khrunpha. 

1615  Ghu-chainpha ;  introduced  reforms ;  protected  Dharman&rain. 

1640  Ghu-nlmpha,  a  tyrant,  dethroned. 

1643  Ghu-chinpha.^ 

1647  Kuku-raikhoya  Gohani,  dethroned  for  his  brother. 

1665  P  Ghukum,  or  Jayadhwaja  Sinha,  adopted  Hindu  faith ;  defeated  Aurangzib's 

general? 

1621*  Ghakradhwaja  (or  Brija)  Sinha,  built  fort  of  Goh&ti ;   (S&magrya  deva, 

Mc.  Q) ;  repidsed  Aurangzfb's  general  ?  called  Ghukum  r 

1665  Kodayaditya  Sinha,  attempted  to  convert  the  people. 

1677  Parbattia  ICunria. 

1681  Lorar&ja,  for  some  reigns  confosion  prevailed  until 

1683*  Gadfrdhara  Sinha ;  his  son  Kana  set  aside. 

>  A.8. 1570,  A.D.  1648 — Swerffonardya^,  also  called  Pratipa  Sinh,the  Hindu  name 
of  0%<Mtfl^Aa-— (Jenkins) ;  he  was  of  the  Dehin^  family,  who  took  the  name  of 
Narain ;  the  other  branch,  Toughonent,  took  the  title  of  Sinha.  —J.  P. 
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1689-1718*  Bndra  Sinha,  built  Bangpiiir  and  Jorh&t;  hifl  ooins  first  bear  Beng&Il 
inscriptions. 

1715-21*  Siva  Sinha,  estaUished  Hindu  festiraU. 

1723-26*  Phttl^wari,  his  wife,  acquires  sovereign  rule. 

1729-30*  Pramath^warf  devi,  ditto. 

1 732-86*  Ambik&  deri,  ditto. 

1738-43*  .  SarVr^wari  deyf,  ditto. 

1744*      Pramatha  SInha,  made  equitable  land  settlement. 

1761*      R&ieswara  Sinha,  embellished  Rangpur,  allied  with  Manipur. 

1771*      Lakshmi  Sinha  Narendra,  younger  son,  raised  and  deposed  by  minister. 

1779*      Gaurin&tha  Sinha,  his  son. 

1792*  Bharata  Sinha  Mah&mfcri,  conquers  Rangpur.  and 

1793*  Sarv&nanda  Sinha,  usurps  power  at  Baingmara. 

1796*  Bharata  Sinha  again  attempts,  but  is  killed. 

6ourin&tha  Sinha,  restored  by  Bntish ;  died  at  Jorhkt. 

1808*      Kamaleswara  Sinha,  or  Einnar&m,  not  crowned. 
£&ja  Ghandrakanta  Sinha  Narendra,  fled  to  Ava. 
Purandhar  Sinha,  great  grandson  of  B&jeswara  Sinha,  expelled  by  Burmese, 

and 
Ghandrakanta,  restored,  but  deposed  again,  and 
Togeswar  Sinha,  raised  by  Assamese  wife  of  an  Ava  monarch,  under 
Meughi  Maha  Theluah,  the  Burmese  general  and  real  goyemor. 

1824        Burmese  expelled  by  English. 


1712*      Date  of  Manipurf  square  coins. 

1763*      Persian  coins  of  R&ja  Mir  Sinh  of  Rangpur. 

1780*      Bengali  coins  of  Jayantea  R&ja. 


Table  XXXIX. — RdjoB  of  Manipur,  MiHhi^,   or  Mogli.    From  th$ 
Miehottha  or  royal  gmealogieal  roll,  Copt  Femherton^t  MS, 


A.l>.  Teart. 

36?  Pakhungba,  reigned 140 

174    Khol 90 

264    Tanuthingmang   100 

364    Eoening  gualba  16 

379    Pensiba 16 

394    Kanukhanfba 15 

411    NanukhamtM 47 

428    Nanuphamba 90 

618    Samuerang  60 

668    Kol  Thuoba 90 

663    Nanuthinghong   100 

763    Khongtekcha    10 

784    Kaereleha 16 

799    Yaraba 22 

821     Ayangba  89 

910    Ninglouchcng  39 

949    Eipfd  lal  Thaba  24 

973    Tanglao  kai  phamba  8 

981     Eerengba 89 

1070    Laiyamba 66 

1126    Loitong^ba 30 

1156    Monyoirelba 14 

1170    Eiwalthaba  30 


A.V. 

1200 
1236 
1247 
1262 
1268 
1283 
1307 
1329 
1360 
1399 
1409 
1437 
1472 
1612 
1617 
1620 
1629 
1646 
1660 
1667 
1602 
1667 
1671 


Thaw&lthldMi    36 

Chingtan^lalthaba  11 

Thing  baisel  homba 6 

Puralthaba   16 

Ehumomba  15 

Moeramba 24 

Thangbihathaba  22 

Eongyamba 31 

Telhueba  19 

Laizelba    5 

Pfilseba 24 

Ninthoukhombo,  reigned 35 

Eeyamba 40 

Eoeremba , 5 

Lamchaigmanba  3 

Nongyilphuba 9 

Eapomba 17 

Tangchomba 4 

Chullamba    17 

Mungyamba 86 

Ehakcmba    66 

Ehulchouba 14 

Paikhomba  31 


*  These  dates  are  eonflrmcd  by  coins  in  Harsden's  Num.  Or.  and  others  in 
Captain  Jenkins*  collection. 
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1702    Ghar&trongba  12 

1714    Pamluuba'-Gharibnaw&z,  or 

Garmdni  H&ja,  or  Myaiig- 

gnumba 89 

1753    Khakhilalth&bo,     or    OoMt 

Sh&h :...      3 

1766    Mmg^tho^khomba  —  Bharat 

Sliiai 2 

1758    G<mri  ShAm— Maramba 6 

1764    Ghingtbanffkbomba,  or  Jaya 

Smha,Nong:nangkhoiiiba..      2 


A.l>.  Yvur*. 

1766  GooreeShAm   1 

1767  JayaSinba  81 

1798  Robin  chaodra 3 

1801  Modu  Chandra  6 

1806  ChanitSinha  6 

1812  M&rfit    Sinba,    expelled    bj 

Barmas,  1819. 

1824  Gambhir  Sinba,  brother,  re- 
gained pofuession. 

1884  Eirti  Sinha,  a  minor,  son  of 
ditto. 


Tablb  XL. — I%fi  yarapaii,  or  Sholan  DifnoBty  of  Eamdtd,  Dravira, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Fenimula,  Twenttf-seven  Itdjoi, 
retained  534  years, 

(Contemporary  with  the  Oajapati  and  Asrapati  Dynasties ;  from  a  MS.  translated  by 

Buchanan.) 


266  ?  Utinga  Sholan,  reigned  82 

Gnlatnnga  Shohm    18 

Bigendra  Sholan 11 

Tiiamadi  Canda  Sholan  13 

Garical  Shohin 21 

Arandayan  Sholan  13 

Tomyara  Sholan  17 

ShAyangana  Sholim 15 

Munalinda  Sholan  12 

Mayanedi  Canda  Sholan 15 

Yaknla  Sholan 14 

Alaperinda  Sholan  8 

TizATerata  Shohin  15 


Arleana  Cadamai  Canda  Sho- 
lan, reigned 62 

Jayam  Canda  Sholan  12 

Kirimi  Canda  Sholan 20 

Tondaman  Sholan    12 

Buddam  Cattam  Sholan  45 

Shomuman  Sholan  11 

Ohingui  Canda  Sholan 11 

Sandra  Pandia  Sholan    40 

FottApa  Sholan  24 

Shingn  Ynllanda  Sholan 14 

DoTa  Shohm 10 


Shayanahatti  Sholan  15 

Yira  Shohm 30 

800  }  Shayangara  Sholan,  24  years;  the  MS.  makes  the  final  date  a.d.  288. 
After  the  OTerthrow  of  the  Narapati  dynasty,  Kamata  and  Dravira 
seem  to  haye  been  separated  from  the  southern  districts,  in  which  the 
Chera,  Chola,  and  Pandaya  Uncs  were  at  first  united  under  one 
soyereignty. 


THIBTBBN  MAhI   bIjAS  OF  mAdURA,   TANJORB,   AND  OOIMBETOBB,   KEIOWED 

289    TBAKS. 


Tean. 

Udiamara,  reigned  18 

Jeya  deya 19 

Lohita» 10 

Gangadira  11 

Ysmadeya   13 

TempuUnda 84 

PattAyiran    43 


Aj>.  Tetura 

Srf  DeyanAtha,  reigned  38 

Malik  Arjana  7 

Adi  Raer  13 

MahA  Bustra 16 

Yisuvesyara 8 

950?  Chindrabuti 9 


After  which  follow  the  Bel&l  B6jas  of  the  EamAta,  and  the  petty  Polyg^r 
dynasties  of  MAdura,  etc. 


1  Daring  this  dynasty  the  palace  of  MAdura  is  supposed  to  haye  been  erected. 
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Table  XLI. — JBMl  RdJM  of  the  Eiamdta.     Capital,  Dwdratamudra. 

*  Nine  Prinoee  gOTemed  aboTe  the  Gh&ts  98  years,  and  afterwards  below  the  Oh&tB 
111  years.' — (Buchanan,  *■  Mysore,'  toI.  iii.  p.  112.) 


MACKENZIE'S    M8. 
A.D. 

984    Hayasala  Bel&Ia  r&ya. 

1043    Yin&ditya  Bel&la. 

1073    Yarey&nga  Bel&Ia. 

1114    Vishnn  Verddhana  Bel&la. 

1146    Vijaya  Narasinha  Bel&la. 

1188    YiraBcl&la. 

1233    Yira  Narasinha  deva. 

1249    Yira  Someswara. 

1268  Yira  Narasinha,  taken  by  the 
Muhammadans,  and  his  capital 
destroyed  in  1310-11. 


1016 


BUCHANAN,  TOL.   HI.   P.   474. 

Yean. 

E&ja  Bel&la  B&ya,  reiened...  18 

YiraB.R 11 

Chinna  B.  R 22 

DeTsB.  R 14 

Yish^u  verti  B.  R 28 

Hari  B.  R 19 

Imadi  B.  R 17 

Yisia  B.  R 16 

BucaB.  R 22 

China  Buca  B.  R 8 


Table  A. 
[Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  tbe  Madras  Civil  Service,  some  years  ago 
(1836)  contributed  to  the  'Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.'  an  elaborate  W«tfm^  of  a 
series  of  no  less  tban  695  Hindu  inscriptions,  collected  chiefly  in  the 
Southern  Mabratta  country,  or  the  district  of  Dharwa ;  in  tbe  western 
part  of  tbe  Nizam's  territories ;  in  Mysore,  tbe  Mangalore  coUectorate, 
etc.  In  due  preface  to  bis  table  of  results  derived  from  these  especially 
authentic  documents,  I  prefix  an  outline  of  his  supplementary  remarks 
which  more  properly  form  an  introduction  to  the  inscribed  genealogies 
of  the  leading  race  : — ] 

*  This  [the  Chalokya]  is  the  oldest  race  of  which  we  find  satisfactory  mention 
made  in  the  records  of  the  Dekkan ;  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  tribe 
that,  nnder  the  general  name  of  Rajpiits,  exercised  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the 

Northern  and  Central  India The  names  anterior  to  Teilapa  devm 

(Saka  895)  are  given  on  the  fiEiith  of  two  inscriptions,*  which  profess  to  be  taken  from 
older  inscriptions  on  copper-plates  then  extant,'  supported  by  confirmatory  eridence 
of  a  like  nature.  *  From  these  authorities  we  learn  that  Jaya  Sinha  claims  to  be 
descended  from  ancestors  preyiously  enjoying  royal  power,  of  whom  69  reigned  in 

Ayodyapura  and  other  places  in  the  North,  or  in  Hindustan 16  are 

then  described  as  reigning  after  him  in  the  Dekkan.  .  .  .  but  prerious  to  them, 
two  other  families  or  races  had  possessed  it,  the  Kartas  and  the  Rattas,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  overthrown  by  Jaya  Sinha,  who  defeated  and  destroyed  Krishna,  the 
Ratta  R&ja.' 


1.  Ja^ra  Sinha. 

2.  R6ja  Sinha,  Xana  Raguha. 

3.  Pulakesi  (S&ka  411).' 

4.  Kirtthivarma. 

5.  Mangalisa. 

6.  Satya  Sri  (eventually  a  £unily  desig- 

nation) son  of  No.  4,  Sftka  488. 


7.  Amara. 

8.  Aditya  varma. 

9.  Yikram&ditya  (accession  8&ka  515). 

10.  Vinay&ditya,  Yudha  Malta. 

11.  yiiay&ditta  (accession  S6ka  617). 

12.  Yikram&ditya  (accession  S&ka  655).' 


»  (1)  At  Ye-ur,  in  the  Nizam's  Territory,  No.  4  of  Yikram.  II.     (2)  At  Handaiki 
in  Tondur,  No.  141  of  Yikram  11. 

*  See  also  <  Bombay  Jour.'  ii.  6 ;  Pulaked's  father  is  also  entitled  Eirti  Yarma. 
s  See  also  Major  lie-Grand  Jacob's  grant  of  this  monarch,  dated  S.  627  (ad.  705). 
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'*No  records  hare  been  obtained  of  any  of  the  snoceeding  names  in  the  list,  till 
the  time  of  Teila." 

[Reverting  to  the  original  text,  Mr.  Elliot  is  found  introducing  Ids 
more  especial  series  of  documents  in  the  following  words : — ] 

'  The  inscriptions  so  arranged  are  fonnd  to  relate  to  four  dynasties  of  princes, 
reigning  over  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  India  now  denominated  the  Dak- 
thana,  or  Dekkan,  but  at  that  time  Euntala-desa.  The  capital  was  first  Ealy&n  (in 
the  Muhammadan  province  of  Ealbarga),  and  subsequently  Devagiri,  now  the  modem 
city  of  Dowlut&b&d.  The  limits  of  this  kingdom  appear  to  have  been  the  Nermada 
on  the  N. ;  the  ocean  on  the  W. ;  the  line  formed  by  the  Kanarese  language  on  the 
S.£. ;  and  on  the  S.W.  they  would  include  the  provinces  of  Nuggar  or  BidnCir,  and 
of  Snnda.  .  .  .  The  eastern  boundary  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Gh&ts,  under  which  lay  the  kingdoms  of 
EaUnga  and  Andhra. 

I.— CHALUKYA.  DYNASTY. 

AooMaion 
Nune.  Title.  841u. 

1.  Teilapadeva 896 

2.  Satya  Srf,i  or  Irivi  Bhnjanga  deva    919 

8.  Vikram&ditya  I.  or  Vibhu  Vikram    930? 

4.  Jaya  Sinha  deva  Jagadeka  MaUa 940? 

5.  some^de^i (Is.Slf'...::::::}  m? 

6.  Someswara  deva  II.  or  Sovi  or  Sovi-deva. . .    Bhuneka  Malla  991? 

7.  Yikram&ditya  II.  or  Kali  Vikram  or  Permadi 

raya    Tribhuvana  Malla 998 

8.  Someswara  deva  III Bhuloka  Malla    1049 

9 Jagadeka  Malla  1060 

10.  Teilapa  deva  II.  or  Nurmadi  Teilap Treilokya  Malla 1072 

11.  Someswara  deva  ly Tribhuvana  MaUa 1104 

II.— KAXABHURJA  OK  ILALACHUNA  DYNASTY. 

12.  Vijala  deva  or  Bijala   Tribhuvana  Malla 1078 

13.  Morari  Sovi  deva,  or  Vira  Vijala  or  Somes- 

wara deva Bhuneka  MaUa  1087 

14.  Sankamadeva Ahawa  Malla 1098 

UI.— YADAYA  DYNASTY  OF  DWA&A   BAMUDAA. 

15.  ViraBellala ,.     1113 

16.  Narasimha  ,,       ? 

lY.— YADATA  DYNASTY  OF  DBTAOIia, 

BaHam  deva « , » 1110 

Jayatuga  deva  JytpU  dev  1115 

Simhanadeva   « 1132 

Eandarae  deva  or  Eanera  deva  1170 

Mah&  deva    , 1182 

Ramachandra    1193 

23.    7.    Shankardeva    .,..., „,  1232 

— >*  Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soo.',  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

*  Bombay  Jour.'  iii.  203.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  here  somewhat  differently 
stated :  3.  Pulakesf ;  4.  Eirthivarma ;  5.  Saty&sraya ;  6,  Chandraditya ;  9.  Yikramfr- 
ditya  ^brother  of  5) ;  10.  Yinajraditya ;  11.  Vijayadit^ra ;  12.  Yikram&ditya. 

^  The  Eh&rep6tan  inscription  (*  Bombay  Jour.'  i.  209)  describes  Satya  Sri  as 
reigning  in  the  S&ka  year  930  (a.d.  1008).  See  also  Major  6.  Le-Orand  Jacob's 
Copper-plate  Charters  (*  Bombay  Jour.'  iv.  97)  dated  S.  85d  (a.d.  933). 


17. 

1. 

18. 

2. 

19. 

8. 

20. 

4. 

21. 

5. 

22. 

6. 
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Table   B. 
[I  also  annex  Mr.  Wathen*8  summary  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  of 
the  South,  the  materials  for  which  have  also  been  derived  irom  the 
authentic  sources  of  inscribed  copper-plate  grants  of  land,  etc. : — ] 

THB  OsAlTTKYA  DTKA8TT  OF  THB  SOUTH   (CAPITAL,  DHAtAPIPURA). 

1.  Jayasinha  Yallabha  L  Ja^adskmallaj    15.  Ktiti-Tarma  III. 


(S6ka  371  ?  a.d.  450)  <re-e8Ub- 

hshes  *  the  Ch&lukya  kingdom. 
2.  Bana-rtga  (S&ka  391 }  a.p.  470). 
8.  Pulakeai,     Satydaraya     (Inacnption 

*Joiir.  Roy.  Aj.  Soc.'  toI.  t.  p. 

434}  (S&ka  411,  a.d.  490). 

4.  Kdti-yarma  (conquered  Naldroog  or 

Beder}  '  conquest  over  the  Mauzya 
and  Ikadamba  princes.' 

5.  Mangalfsa,  Satydiraya^ 

6.  Neramari. 

7.  Adltya  vanna. 

8.  Vikram&ditya  I. 

9.  Tildha-malla. 

10.  Vijay&ditya. 

11.  Yikram&ditya  II. 

12.  Kati-yarma  II. 

18.  Taila-bhUpatr  (Beyolutions,  etc.).^ 
14.  Bhlma. 


16.  Apfioi&ya  (restores  Ch&lakya  power). 

17.  Yikram&ditya  III.  8atyd»raya, 

18.  Tai]a-bh<lpa  II.  (oonquers  'Bfishtra- 

ktfta  R&jas  of  Ran&stambha  (Chan- 
daH,  in  Berar)  and  Karkara'). 

19.  8aty6sraya. 

20.  Jayasinha  II.  (?) 

21.  Daaa-yarma. 

22.  JagadekaMalla.  (?) 

28.  Jayasinha  III.  entitled  8ri-PHiAiviy 

ValUibha  Mahdr^ddhir4f(h  -P<h'«- 
Mtffvans,  Tturama-bhatdrakoy  SaU 
ydtraya^  etc.,  oonquers  Pancha- 
drdmila-nagara,  the  (»pital  of  the 
Chola  king,  and  seizes  the  do- 
minions of  the  seyen  B&jaa  of  the 
Konkana.— Inscription  dated  S&ka 
946,  A.D.  1025  (*Jour.  Boy.  Ab. 
Soc.'  yol  ii.  880).' 


[Mr.  Wathen's  other  grants  may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows :] 

1.  S&ka  894,  a.d.  973.  Kakka  or  Kakkala  rCja  entitled  Amogha-yarsha ;  capi- 
tal Mankhera  in  the  Hyder&b&d  country.  See  also  *  Bombay  Jour.'  yoL  i.  p.  211, 
grant  dated  S&ka  930. 

3.  and  4.  S&ka  948  and  980.*  Sil&ra,  Sily&ra,  or  Sil&h6Ta  family  present  a  series 
of  eight  or  nine  princes  commencing  with  Kapard  [^irca  900)  who  claim  to  role  oyer 
the  Xonkan, 

6.  S&ka  1102,    Sri  Mata-Apar&ditya-R&ja.    Konkana. 

7.  S&ka  1127.    Fiye  local  Sil&ra  r&jas  enumerated. 

8.  S&ka  1182.    Grant  by  a  minister  of  a  king  of  the  Ch&lukya  race. 

9.  10.  S&ka  1212  and  1194.  Y&daya  family,  under  R&ma  Chandra  Deya  of 
Dey&rayati. 

Table  XLII. — Adeva  Rdja%  of  Tuhvoa,  Andhra,  or  Telingdna,    Capital 

WoragoUior  Warancal, 

Nineteen  Adcya  B&jas  reigned  370  years  (211  years  ?)  supposed  to  be  the  ei^teea 
princes  of  Andhra  descent,  prior  to  Prat&pa  Uudra.* 

Tribhuyana  Malla  B&ja,  of  WarangoUa. 
A.8.    A.D.    Poli  B&ja  his  son. 
1084.    1162    Prat&pa  rudra  built  a  temple. 

East  Doundary  the  seashore ;  Sri  Saila  hills  (South  of  Hydrabod) ; 
West,  Yakataka  country ;  North,  Mountains  N.  of  Godayery.— J.P. 

1  [See  grant  of  Ooyinda  B&ja  B&shtra-kdta,  dated  S&ka  730,  a.d.  808.  <  Jour. 
Roy.  As.  Soc/  yol.  y.  p.  350,  and  the  still  earlier  document  of  Danti  Dui^  S&ka 
675  a.d.  753.1  '  [See  also  Mackenzie  collection,  introduction,  czy.] 

3  [Also  S&ka  939 .  *  As.  Res.'  yol.  i ;  and  S&ka  1113  :  *  Trans.  lit  Soc.  Bombay/ 
yol.  iii.]  ^  S&sanam  from  a  temple  at  WarangoU. 
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Jl.J>. 


Tmn, 


800?  Sri  Sanga  A.B.  reigiied 25 

Vira  N&r4yana  A.  B 23 

Wobala,A.R 21 

SiruTayanagada  A.  B 22 

Pirungei  £ndia  A.  B 15 

Cauda  Gop&la  A.  B 32 

Karasinha  A.  B 13 

Cambnli  A.  B 16 

BacanA.  B 22 


Tean. 

Narasinha  A.  B , 8 

DuiaA.  B 12 

Sri  Pandia  A.  B 9 

VasudeyaA.  B 12 

Siric  Yirindi  A.  B 15 

OutiadeyaA.  B 14 

B&ja  yiaia  Bajinga  12 

Safica  N&r^rana  A.B 10 

Prithivadi  Bacukera  Sadicun  ...  87 


Vira  Nanuinha  A.  B 12 

1167    Uricandi  Pratlipa  Bndia,  58  or  54,  ended  1221. 

AnnaPemma  77  suppoeed  subsequent  to  Mahratta  subjection. 

The  Mlecbbas  (Mahammadans)  followed,  and  Prat&pa  Budra;  whose  offloers, 
Hncca  and  Bncca,  raised  the  Yijyanagar  dynasty ;  the  list  of  which,  in  Buchaiuuii 
ToL  iiL  p.  476,  differs  essentially  from  that  given  by  inscriptions. 


Table  'XLllL-^EdJas  of  Chola  ( ChokMnandeioor,  Coromandel). 

(Including  the  country  now  called  the  Kamatic  below  the  Gh&ts,  hod  Tanjore. 
Capitals,  in  Ptolemy's  time,  Arcot;  then  Wariur,  near  Trtchinopoly ;  next, 
Kumbhahona,  and  lastly,  Tanjore.) — ^Wilson's  Mackenzie  MSS.^ 


A.]>. 

7<MK-1000    Kulottung&— others  say  3000 
B.O.  or  500  A.D.,  or  1200 
A.D. ;  built  temple  atTanga- 
pnr,  or  Tanjore. 
Deya  Chola. 
Sasisekhara. 
Siva  linga. 
918?  Yira  chola. 

1100  ?  Keri  kala,  persecutor  of  BIl- 
m&nuja. 
Bhima. 
886  ?  B&jar&jendra,  aubdued larious 
countries. 
Yira  m&rtanda. 
Kirttivardhana. 
Yijaya. 


A.l>. 

Xanaka. 

Sundara,  killed  a  Brahman. 
Kalakala. 
Kaly&na. 
Bhadra. 
1407?  Pattira  Chola?  last  according  to 

some  accounts. 
Kulottunga  Chola —last  according 

to  others,  married  his  daughter 

to  48th  Pandyan  prince,  who 

succeeded 
An    illegitimate    son    ^Nanda  ?) 

founded  the  Tonda  Mandalam 

(ConjeYeram)— also  annexed  to 

Pandya  kingdom. 


Tablb  XLIY. — Sdjas  of  Chera  or  Kmga  {comprehending  Sdhm  and 

Cotmbetare,) 

'The  Kongadesa  Btja  kal  enumerates  twenty-six  princes.'— Mackenzie's  MSS. 


Yira  r&ya. 
Gorinda  r&ya. 
Krishna  r&ya. 
EaliTaUabha. 
Gorinda  II. 
Chaturbhuja. 
Kum&ra  dera. 
TriTikrama  deva. 
Kongani  Term&. 


Madhaya  yermlt.. 

Hari  Tarmli. 

Yish^ugopa. 

Krishna  Tarm&« 

Dindikara. 

Durraniti. 

Pushkara. 

Trivikrama. 

Bh^rikrama. 


»  Wilson,  'Jour.  Boy.  As.  Soc.',  vol.  iii.  p.  119 ;  Dowson,  iM,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 
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KoBjgfaai  Mah&dhirfija. 
GoTinda  III. 


Malla  deya. 

Ganda  deya. 
A.D.    Satya  vr&kya  deya. 
894    Gauttama  deya,  subdued  by  the 


Siyaga. 

Prithiyi  Eongani  Mah&dhir&ya. 

£&ja  deya. 

Cbola  R&ja,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  to  the  Bel&l  R&jas  of  Maisnr, 
and  thence  to  tiie  Yijayanagar  dominion. 


[baboda  tamba-patba. 

Dated  S&ka  734=812  a.d.    <  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng./  yol.  yiii.,  p.  292. 
(L&te^wara^  kingdom;  capital,  EUpnr.) 

1  GoyindaE&ja.  6  Goyindall. 

2  Earka.  6  India. 

3  Krishna.  7  Karka.] 

4  Dhruya. 


Table  XLV. — Pandyan 
Tradition  ascribes  seyenty-fonr  princes,  of 


Eulottunga,  2000  b.o.  ? 

Anantaguna. 

E&labhOshana. 

R&jendra  P&ndya. 

R&jeswara. 

Gambhira. 

Yansapradipaka. 

Poruhutaiit. 

Pandya  Yam8ap&t6k&. 

Sundareswara. 

Padasekhara. 

Yaraguna,   united   Chola    and 

Tonda  to  M&dura. 
R&jendra. 
8u^na. 
Cbitraratha. 
Chitrabhushana. 
Chitra  dhyaja. 
Ghitra  yerma. 
Chitrasena. 
Chitrayikrama. 


Dynaaiy  of  Mddura, 

whom  thirty-nine  names  are  extant. 

Udanta. 

B&ja  Char&mani. 
E&ja  S&rdula. 
Kulottunga. 
Yodhana  praylra. 
Rfrja  Kunjara. 
R&ja  Bhayankara. 
Ugrasena. 
Mah&sena. 
Satrunjaya. 
Bhimaratha. 
Bhimapar&krama. 
Prat&pa  M&rtanda. 
Yikrama  Kunjaka. 
Yuddha  Eollihala. 
Atula  Yikrama, 
Atula  Eirtti. 
Eirttiyibh(iBhana. 
Yamsasekhara,  founded  the  Ma- 
dura College. 
Yamsachur&mani. 


NCiyak  Dynasty— founded  by  N&gama  Nayak,  an  officer  of  Erishna  R&ya  of  Yijaya- 

nagar,  fourteen  princes. 


1630    Yiswan&th. 

Erishnapa. 

Yirapa. 

Yisyapa. 

Kumara  Enshnapa, 

Easturi  Ranjapa. 

Mutu  Erishnapa. 

Yirapa;  died  1623. 
1623    Teramala,  or  Trimal,  1663. 
1663    Muta  yirapa. 


Chokan&th;  died  1687. 

1687    Erishna  mutu  Yirapa. 

1696  Yijaya  ranga,  under  r^ency 
of  Mangam&l. 

1731  Yij  aya  Eum&ra,  do.  of  Minakshi 
rfini.  Fort  seized  by  Mu- 
hamedans,  and  M&dura  be- 
came tributary  to  Nuw&b  of 
Gamatic,  and  afterwards  to 
the  British. 


1  Supposed  to  be  Kongadps  by  Mr.  H,  T.  PriDysep.    See  also  Wilson's  Mackenzie 
MS.,  p.  198. 
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Table  XLYI. — Mdjaa  of  Vijayanagar, 

From  history,  mscriptioiiB,  and  family  genealogy,  (see  *  Ab.  Bob.',  toI.  zx.)  The 
latter  authority,  in  the  usual  manner,  deduces  a  direct  line  irom  Pandu,  of  the  lunar 
dynasty,  imperfectly  following  the  Paura^ic  lists  to  Chandrabija,  the  last  of  the 
M&gadha  r6jaa ;  to  whom  succeeds, 


1084 


1076 
1118 

1158 
1182 
1249 
1274 
1834 


1867 
1891 
1414 
1424 

1460 

1473 


Marru. 

Nanda. 

Bhutanandi. 

KandiU,  who  has  two  sons,  Ses- 
hunandi  and 

Teshanandi,  whose  fourteen  sons, 
rulinff  oyer  Bylemdesh,  are  dis- 
persed by  two  iuTaders,  Amitra 
and  Durmitra ;  and  seyen  fled 
to  Andhradesa,  or  Telingana, 
where 

Nanda,  mahar&ja,  erected  a  king- 
dom, and  founded  Nandapur 
and  Warangol. 

Chalik  B&ja. 

Yijaya  B6ja ;  founded  Yijayana- 
gar. 

Yimala  rao. 

Narasinha  deya. 

B&ma  deya. 

Bhtipa  raya,  died  without  issue. 

Bukka,  son  of  a  neighbouring 
B&ja,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
the  Dakhan  by  Yidyaranya, 
hisgArii. 

Hayihara  rao. 

Deya  rao. 

Yijaya  rao. 

Pundara  deya  rao,  deposed  by 
Sri  Banga  B&ja  of  Kaiiandriig. 

B&ma  chuidra  rao,  son  of  Sri 
Banga. 

Karasmharao. 


A.D. 

1490 
1524 


1565 


1693 
1704 
1721 
1734 

1741 
1756 


Yira  naranurinha  rfija. 

Achyuta  rao. 

Kridbna  deya ;  extended  his  sway 
to  Giner&t,  etc. 

B&ma  B&ja,  killed  in  inyasion  of 
Niz&m  Sh&h,  and  I'm&d  ul 
mulk. 

Sri  Banga  B&ja. 

Trimala  B&ja. 

Yira  yangat  patL 

Sri  Bianga  IX. 

B&madeya  rao. 

Yenkatapati  rao. 

Trimala  rao. 

B&madeya  rao. 

Sri  Banga  rao. 

Yenkatapati;  inyaded  by  the 
Moghuls  and  fled  to  Chandra- 
gin. 

B&ma  rao ;  recoyered  a  portion 
of  territory. 

HariD&s. 

Chak  D&s,  his  brother. 

Chima  D&s. 

B&ma  r&ya. 

Grop&la  rao,  son  of  Chak  D&s. 

Tankatap&tL 

Trimala  rao. 

Sult&n  Kh&n  took  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Tipu;  and 
with  Yira  Yenkatapati  B&ma 
r&ya,  the  dynasty  became  ex- 
tinct, A.D.  1829. 


Table  XLYII. — Rdjas  of  Maimr  {Mdheahwar  or  Mysore.) 
Their  genealogy  is  traced  from  the  Tadu  line  of  Chandrayansa.— Mackenzie  MSB. 

A.D. 

Betta  Yadiyar. 
iVad 


Chamara|[a  Yadiyar,  son  of  Tadu. 


1  Timmar&ja  Yadiyar. 


2  Krishnar&ja  Yadiyar, 
"  Vadi 


who  had  three  sons, 


8  Bola  Chamarasa  Yadiyar;  had  two  wiyes,  Yiryamm&  and  DemayammA. 
1600 }  B&ja  Yadiya,  son  of  the  former,  took  Seiingapatam,  1610. 
Bettada  Chamarasa  Yadiyar. 


a^r(Sv«^'}-»'^y«-- 
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Nanua  r&ja  Vadiyar,  son  of  first  wife  of  Rfija  Yadiyar. 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar,  his  son. 

Imadi  R&ja  Yadiyar,  son  of  R6ja  Yadiyar's  second  wife. 
1638    Kanthirao  Narsa  rfija  Yadiyar,  son  of  Bettada,  acquired  great  power. 

[Chinrayapatan  inscrip.  such.  Mysore. 
1659    Doda  Deva  rfija  Yadiyar,  son  of  Devappa,  extended  dominion  N.W. 

Ghikka  Deya  rfija  Yadiyar,  his  son,  collected  fiEunily  history. 
1704    Kanthirao  Narsa  rfija  Yadiyar,  his  son. 
1713    Krishna  r&ja  Yadiyar,  do. 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar. 

Imadi  Krishna  rfija,  son  of  Krishna, 

Nanja  rfija  Yadiyar,  his  son. 

Chamaraja  Yadiyar,  dethroned  hy  Hyder  Ali ;  Mysore  destroyed. 
1796    Krishna  r&ja  Yadiyar,  restored  by  the  British. 


Table  XLYIU—Paliffar^Diffkuty  of  Triehinapdli. 


Temroala  Ram  of  Achita  tribe,  in  Tenni- 

velly,  founded  dynasty. 
Panchfikhya. 
Tondaka. 

Navana  Chol&dhipa. 
Terumala  Nripfilachandra. 
Navasauri. 
P&chanara  pfila. 
N&mana. 
Pachamahisu. 


Kinkinipati. 

Tondaka  Nripati. 

Tirumala  Bhdpa. 

Padmapta. 

Raghunfitha,  an  officer  of  Yljaya  B&ghaTa, 

of  Tanjore. 
Terumala  rfiya. 
Sri  Yiiaya  Raghunfith,  conquered  Chon- 

da  Khfin. 


Table  XLIX. —  Valuguti  Rdjas  of  Fenkatoffiri,  or  KdlitndU. 

From  the  Mackenzie  MSS. 


P&talmfiri  retfil. 

Damanaidu;    aided  in   giying   Pratfipa 

Rudra  the  throne  of  Waiangol. 
Yanamnaidu. 
Yaradakshanaidu. 
Sinha  manaidu. 
Madan. 

Yedagiri  naidu. 
Kumar  madan. 
Sinham  naidu. 
Pada  sinham. 
Ohonna  sinham. 

Anupota ;  extended  sway  to  Krishna  riyer. 
Sarya  sinh. 
Dharmanaidu. 
Timmanaidu. 
Chiti  daksha. 
Anupota. 
Madan. 
Sura. 

Yachamanaid;  founded  Yal&guti  branch. 
Ghenna  Sinh,  under  Yijayanagar. 


Nirr&n  raj  appa. 

Kumara  timma  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu. 

Padakonda  naidu  IL 

Chennapa  naidu. 

Yenkatfidri  naidu;  whence  name 
of  place. 

Rliyfipi. 

Pennakondapa  naidn. 

Tachama. 
A.  D.     Kasturi. 

1600    Yacham  naidu,  conquered  as  far 
as  the  M&dnra  j^rinco. 

Padayaehem. 

Kumfir  yachem. 

Bengar  yaohem;  murdered  a.d. 
1696, 1^  ZulfikArkhfin. 

KumAr  yachem ;  died  1747. 

Bengar  vachem,  and 

Padayaciiem,  1776. 
1804    Kumar  yachem,  adopted. 

Bengar  yaohem ;  ditto. 
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Table  L. — Indian  JDynoities,  aoeording  to  Fertshtahf  stated  to  he  taken 

from  Persian  and  Sanscrit  authorities. 

[The  Bubjoined  list  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  Frinsep  from 
Dow's  translatioii  of  Ferishtah  ('History  of  Hindustan/  London, 
1812),  whose  work,  often  most  meritorioudy  exact  in  its  rendering  of 
the  original,  is  at  times  quaintly  interpolated  with  observations,  which, 
though  appearing  by  the  context  as  Ferishtah' s,  are  in  effect  not  to  be 
found  in  his  proper  Persian  version  :  under  this  category  may  be  classed 
the  dates  pertaining  to  the  ante-Muhammadan  section  of  the  Table 
under  review.     I)ow*s  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  entire  history 

labours  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  been  based  upon 
manifestly  imperfect  MSS.,  which  are  now  susceptible  of  correction 
and  amplification  from  the  excellent  lithographed  copy  of  the  Persian 
text  published  at  Bombay.  I  have  introduced  a  few  emendations  and 
additions  from  that  source;  but  in  the  process  of  the  examination 
necessary  to  this  end,  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  somewhat  unfavourable 
impression  of  Ferishtah's  knowledge,  and  his  power  or  will  to  sift 
and  elucidate  the  traditions  he  inserts  regarding  the  early  dynasties  of 
India.  I  am  fully  prepared,  however,  to  admit  that  there  is  much 
curious  matter  to  be  found  in  his  introductory  chapter,  which,  if  we 
could  but  rely  upon  our  authority  or  trace  up  his  sources  of  knowledge, 
would  be  well  worth  the  deliberate  scrutiny  of  orientalists.  I  in- 
tentionally abstain  from  entering  more  fully  into  this  subject,  as  I  am 
aware  that  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  illustration  of  this  fragmentary  preface ;  and  I  trust 
that  his  observations  on  its  merits  may  shortly  see  the  light  in  the 
forthcoming  posthumous  edition  of  his  works  now  under  preparation 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Morley.] 

(This  list  is  nseftd  for  comparison  with  those  already  inserted.) 
Mah&r&j ;  descended  from  Krishna  (not  the  fabolons  Brahmanical  hero,  but  an 
ordinary  mundane  king  of  Hindiist&ni  reigning  in  Oudh). 

B.O.      Farid6n;  first  invasion  of  India,  M&lchand  reinied  in  M61wa. 
1429    Kesyar&ja,  son  of  Mahar&j,  invades  Ceylon  ana  reduces  the  Dakhan  irith  the 
aid  01  Mnnnchehr,  king  of  Persia. 
Man^rr&ya,  bnilt  Man6r. 
1209    Feroz-rai,  son  of  Kesvar&ja,  recovers  the  provinces  on  the  Indus  previously 

ceded  to  Persia. 
1072    Bustam  of  Persia  establishes  $eor&ja  dynasty  at  Kanauj,  where  worship  of 

sun  is  introduced.    (Dynasty  survives  286  years }) 
786    Baraja  (36  years). 

Kei&r,  a  Brahman ;  tributary  to  Persia  (19  years). 
781  (die^  Shunbd;   built  Laknauti  (^^  hi  BengaL    Persian  invasion  under 
Peiranweisa,  and  subsequently  oy  Afrasi&b. 
Bohata,  son  of  Shunkal  (dynasty  reigns  for  81  years  after  the  death  of 
Shunka]^. 
686    Maharij,  Kachawa  Bi^puts  of  Amber  established  (niigns  40  yean,  contempo* 
rary  with  Gustasp). 
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540  Keda  r&ja.  Rastam  Dista,  the  Persian  GoTemor  of  the  ceded  Indian  pro- 
vinces being  dead,  Eeda  r4ia  reduces  the  countries  on  the  Indus,  and  fixes 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Bera ;  driven  back  by  the  X&bul  mountaineers. 

497    Jaya  chand,  his  general— a  famine. 

437    Dahia,  built  Dihli. 

397    Poms,  of  Eemaon,  usurped  throne  of  Eanauj. 

360    Porus  II. ;  resisted  Alexander's  invasion. 

330     Sinsar-chand  (Sandraoottus). 

260    Jona,  and  his  line,  reigned  tranquilly  90  years. 

170    Knli&n  chand,  a  tyrant ;  kingdom  or  Kanauj  dismembered. 
56    Yikramajlt  (died),  reigned  in  M&lw&  and  Gujar&t ;  era  established;^  anarchy 
and  confusion  succc^ed. 

A.D.    B&ja  Bo«i  (BhojaV  of  the  Tdar  tribe. 

330  Basdeo  (Vasudeva),  revived  Kanauj  dynasty;'  cotemporary  of  Bahramgor, 
who  married  his  daughter. 

410  R&mdeo,  of  Rhator  race,  fixed  in  M&rw&r ;  tributary  to  Feroz  Sassan.  Civil 
wars,  took  Kanauj  and  Bengal,  married  daughter  of  Sivaray  of  Yijayanagar. 

500    Pratab  Chand,  his  general,  of  Sesodia  tribe,  refused  tribute  to  Koshirvan. 

—  Anand  deva ;  reigned  in  M61va,  built  Mandd  and  Bamgir  (stated  to  be  con- 

temporary of  Khusrti  Parviz.^ 
550  >  Maldeo ;  assumed  throne  of  Dinll,  and  Kanauj  empire  divided.^ 

—  Hisp&l,  father  of 

977    Jaip^,  R&ja  of  L6hore,  invaded  by  Subuktigin  and  by  Mahmfid. 

—  Anandp&l  succeeds,  defeated  by  Mahmtid. 

1009    Bachera  (Vijava  ray)  of  Bhattis,  invaded  by  Hahmtid,  a.h.  393. 

1012    Prithir&jp&l  (Jaip&l  II.  ?)  of  DihU  and  L&hore,  fled  to  Ajmir. 

1016    Korra  (Kunwer  ray— Kum&rap&l)  king  of  Kanauj,  surrendered  to  Mahmdd, 
in  whose  time  the  country  was  divided  into  principalities. 
Hardat,  r&ja  of  Merat. 
Ch&ndp&l  or  Calchandra,  rfija  of  Hathura. 
Jundray  ? — Nanda  ray  of  Kalinjar. 

1022    Jasuverma  ?  r&ja  of  Ajmir. 

1024    Byramdeo  (Brahma  deva),  of  Grujar&t  deposed ;  and  Sumn&th  temple  plun- 
dered. 

1026    Dabisalimo  (Saila  deva)  enthroned  in  his  stead. 

1035    Daipal,  rovemor  of  Sonpat,  forty  miles  from  Dihli  on  road  to  L6hor;  in 
Sew&luL,  R&m  ray,  another  chief. 

1043    Daipal,  kine  of  Dihli,  with  other  r&jas,  retake  Hansi,  Tanesvar,  etc.,  from 
Modood  Ghiznavi. 

1118    Balin,  of  L&hor;  built  N&gor  in  Sew&lik;  upset  by  Bairam  Sh6h. 

1193    HindtL  confederacy  of  150  r&jas  defeated  by  ditto. 

Jay  Chand,  of  Kanauj,  defeated. 

Hemraj,  of  Ajmir,  expelled  Pithiray's  son. 

Bhimdeva,  of  Gujar&t ;  Goorkhas  noticed,  under  Muhammed. 
1215    Sahir  deva  of  Narvar  (Pat&n)  defeated  by  Mahmud  II. 

Uday-sa,  tributary  r&ja  of  J&lw&r. 

1231    R&ja  Dewbal,  of  Gwalior,  reduce^- 

1246    Dilleki  and  Milleki  r&jas,  of  Kalinjar. 

1253    Diepal,  r&ja  of  Sitnur ;  raised  rebellion  in  Bind. 


1  [Dew's  English  text  says,  *  The  Hindoos  retain  such  a  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Biker-Majit,  that  most  of  them  to  this  day  reckon  their  time  from  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  89th  year  of  the  Christian  era,'  vol.  i.  p.  11.  Ferishtah  himself,  in 
the  rersian  original,  indicates  this  date  as  corresponding  (at  the  time  he  was  writing, 
A.K.  1015,)  with  the  Hindil  reckoning  of  1663.] 

s  Wilford  names  this  king  Sad&p&la,  or  Sadasv&p&la.    <  As.  Res.'j  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 
*  [See  exUacts  from  Albiriini,  vol.  i.,  p.  314.] 
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1291    B&ja  of  Rintinpar  besieged  by  Feroz. 

1294    B&mdeo,  rfrja  of  Deogir  (DaiUat&b&d). 

Shankaldeo,  his  son,  married  Dewal  devi,  daughter  of 

Ray  Karan,  of  Nehrwala,  Gujar&t ;  his  wife,  lCainl&  devi. 

Bhima  deo,  r&ja  of  Rintinbhore. 
1299    Hambar  deo  (Hamira),  his  son,  besi^s^ed  by  A'l&. 
1304    Koka,  r&ja  of  M&lw&,  overcome  by  £in  ul  mulk. 

1308  Nehr  Deo,  of  J&lvar,  surrendered' to  ditto. 

Ray  Ratan  Sen,  of  Ghitor,  escaped  from  A*l&'s  camp. 
-^—  his  nephew  confirmed  in  that  principality. 
Sital  deo,  rija  of  Sewana. 

1309  Laddar  deo,  r&ja  of  Warangol,  made  tributary. 

Bilal  deo,  of  ^jum&ta,  resists  Tughlak  1338,  founds  Vijayanagar. 

1818  Harp4I  deo,  son-in-law  of  R&m  deo,  flayed. 

1340  Nag  nak,  Eoly  chief  of  Kondhana. — Prem  Raj,  of  Gujar&t. 

1847  Man  deo,  r&ja  of  Buglana. — Krishna  ray  of  Vijayanagar. 

1389  Ray  Sanrar,  rayrayan,  of  Behar. — ^Yinaek  ray  of  Telingana. 

1391  Narslnh  Bhan  of  Gwalior,  Rahtor  chief.— Narsinh  of  Kehrla. 

1402  Brahma  deo,  son  of  ditto,  repelled  Tim6r  at  Gwalior. 

1405  Ray  Davood,  and  Hubboo  or  Toolumba. 

1426  Ray  Bheem  of  Jummo. — Deyarajr,  of  Yijayanagar. 

1446  Fert&b  Sinh  of  Pati&la  and  Kampila,     1452  Narsinh,  his  son. 

1452  Frithivy  r&y  and  Karan  r&y.— Bhim  r&j  of  Condapilly. 

1471  Amber  ray  and  Mangal  ray  of  Orissa,  1470. 

1478  Gwalior  rSa  resisted  Lodi. 

Sangat  Sinh,  expellea  from  Et&wa.— Siva  ray  of  Vijayanagar. 

1490  M&n  Sinh,  of  Gwalior,  receiyes  dress  of  honor. 

1518    Vikramajit,  his  son,  killed  by  B&bar,  1526,  and  Gwalior  reduced  after  100 
years'  independence. 

1491  Sana  deo,  r&ja  of  Katra. 

1493    Balbhadra  r&y,  of  Kootumba,  near  Chunar.    Narsinh  ray,  his  son. 

Saliv&hana,  r&ja  of  Pannfii. 
1501    Vinaik  deo,  of  Dholpoor. 
1528    M&n  Sinh,  r&ja  of  Gwalior. 
1533    Rana  Sanka,  of  Chitor  (Sangr&ma  SinhW finally  reduced  by  Akbar,  1570. 

Rawel  deo  of  Baffur.    Medny  r&ja  of  Gnandery. 

Manik  chand  ana  others  killed. 
1540    Maldeo,  of  N6gore  and  Ajmlr,  most  powerful  r&ja. 
1542    Harkrishna  r&y,  of  Rot&s-kiUed  by  Shir  Sh&h. 
1554    Ramchandra,  r&ja  of  Pann&  and  Kalinjar. 
1556    Hemoo  usurps  the  throne  of  Dihli— battle  of  P&nipat. 

Ram-Sa,  a  descendant  of  M&n  Sinh. 

Jugmul  and  Devi  D&s,  r&j&s  of  M&rw&r,  yield  to  Akbar. 

1567    Uiaya  Sinha,  of  XJdipur— Surjan  r&y  of  Rintinbhore. 
1570    Chandra  S^n,  son  of  Alaldeo  of  Ajmlr. 

1572    R&y  Sinh,  appointed  to  Jodhpur  by  Akbar. 
1586    his  dau^ter  married  to  Selim  Mirza. 

Table  LI. — Mdhratta  Oovemmenti^ 

I.^FAXILT     OF     SlTAjf,     bXjAS     OF    8ATTARA. 

1644    Shahji,  a  Sub&hd&r  of  the  Kamatic  under  Aurangzlb,  bestows  jftgirs  on  his 

sons— Tanjore  on  Ekojl—dies  1664, 
1647    Siv&ji,  his  son,  commences  predatory  eneditions. 
1664    plunders  Sur&t,  and  assumes  title  of  r&ja. 


usurpation  of  the  Peshw&s. 
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1669    Sivlji  eetabliBhes  a  military  government— dies  1680,  April. 
1680    R&ja  B&m,  set  up  by  minister  —imprisoned  at  Raimrh. 

-  Sambhaji,  assumed  the  soverei^ty^exeeated  at  Talapur,  Ang^t,  1689. 
Santa,  nsoiped  power  —  mardcred  1698. 

1689    B&ja  R&m,  again  proclaimed  at  Sattara,  died  1700. 

1700    T&rfr  Bai,  his  wife,  assamed  regency  <- incursions  into  Beh&r. 

1707    SiYiiji  II.,  son  of  Sambha,  nicKuamed  Shao-ji,  released  on  Aurangzib's  death, 

and  crowned  at  Sattara,  March  1708— ^oes  mad. 
1749    R&m  R&ja,  nominal  successor  —power  resting  with  minister  or  Peshwa. 
1818    Pert&b  SWa,  or  Sinh,  re-instated  at  Sattara  by  British,  April  11. 

U. — HBBEDITABT    PBBHWAB  OF   f^vL 

1740    BU&ji  Biji  Rao,  succeeds  his  father--dies  after  battle  of  Piinipat. 

1761    Mfcdnuji  nao  Belfid,  second  son,  invested  as  nominal  Peshw&,  uncle  Raghu* 

n&th,  recent.    N6na  Famavis,  his  k&rkun— dies  November  1771. 
1772    Nar&yan  lUo,  youngest  son  of  BUajl,  murdered. 

R&ghun&th  Rao  (R^ba),  usurped. 

1774    Mfcdhorao  Nar&yan,  posthumous  son  of  Nar&yan  (N&na  F.  in  power),  com- 
mitted suicide  1795. 
1796    B&jl  Rao,  proclaims  himself;  is  taken  by  Sindia. 

Chimnftji,  furtively  invested  at  Puna,  26th  May. 

— ^    B&ji  Rao,  publicly  proclaimed,  4th  December. 

1818    surrenders  to  and  pensioned  by  the  English,  8rd  June. 

in. — BH($N8LA  bJUaB  09  nXoPTTB. 

1784  Ragh6ji  Bh6nsla,  nominated  <S6na  S&hib  Sub&,'  or  geiiend  in  M&rhatta 

eonfederacy. 

1760  — — — —  received  sunud  of  Ber&r  from  Peshw&,  dies  1753. 

1753  Januji,  eldest  son,  adopted  his  nephew. 

1772  Raghuji,  ddest  son  of  Madhoji,  removed  by  Madhorao  in  favour  of 

1774  Sabaji  (his  uncle),  killed  in  action  soon  after  by  Mudaji. 

1816  Pars&ji,  succeeded  his  father,  Raghuji ;  an  idiot ;  strangled  oy 

M(!id&ji  (Appa  S&hib),  acknowle^ed  by  English ;  deposed  1817-18. 

1818  May.    GooEur,  grandson  of  Raghuji,  seated  on  musnud  by  ditto. 


[V. — THB  SINDIA   FAMILT,  FBOK  A  VILLAQB  NSAE  BATABA,   NOW  OWAUOB  bIiAS. 

1724  Ranuji  Sindia,  an  officer  in  the  Peshw&'s  army. 

1750  Jyapa,  succeeded  to  his  father's  j&gir  of  half  of  M&lw&,  murdered  1759. 

D&ttaii,  second  son  of  Ranuji,  ensaged  in  the  Panj&b  wars. 

1769  Mah&oaji,  third,  illegitimate,  confirmed  in  j&^  by  Madhorao,  died  1794. 

1794  Doulut  rao,  his  g[rana-nephew,  adopted;  fixed  his  camp  at  Owalior,  1817. 

1825  Baiza  B&i,  his  widow,  adopted  Jankuji,  and  acted  as  regent. 

1833  Jankuji,  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

v.  — THE  HOLXAB  FAMILT. 

1724    Mulh&r  Rao  Holkar,  a  Sudra,  an  officer  of  note  in  the  Peshwii's  anny. 

1750 obtained  jfegir  in  M&lwfc,  died  1767. 

1767    M&li  Rao,  grandson,  succeeded  under  reffency  of 

tner,  but  died  soon  after. 


Ahil3ra  B&i,  his  motL^.,  »...  ^^  ..^^^  ...^x. 

Tukaji  Holkar  (no  relation^,^  appointed  to  command  of  troops. 


1797  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar,  illegitimate  son,  maintained  predatory  rule. 

1805  confirmed  in  j6^r  of  Indore,  etc.,  died  insane. 

1811  Tulsi  B&i,  widow,  adopted  his  illegitimate  child, 

Mulh&r  Rao  Holkar;  battle  of  Mehadpur,  December,  1818 

1884  Martand  Rao,  adopted  son,  dispossessed  by 

Hari  Holkar,  present  chief.  .. 


*  f 


VI.— OAIXWAR  FAMILY— NOW  BEIGNINO  AT  BARODA,   OUJA&AT.  •  «.  ' 

1720    Dammaji  Gaikw&r  (Shamsher  Beh&dur),  officer  under  Khandi  Rao  HoUue.    .      ^  ,  , 
1731    Pilaji  Gkukwar,  nominated  S^na  Ehas  Eh^l;  murdered.  ^    *// 


<-/ 


f 


r 
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1732  Dammajf,  son,  oocapied  east  of  Gujarftt,  died  1768. 

1768  GoTind  Rao,  second  son,  snoceeded ;  bat  eldest,  Syaji,  an  idiot,  supported  by 

1771  Fatih  Sinb,  youngest,  who  held  real  power  at  Baroaa. 

1790  MannaU  Rao,  assumed  charge  of  Syaji.  as  regent ;  died  #98. 

1793  Oovind  Rao,  made  regent  19th  Deoemoer,  died  September,  1800. 

1800  Ananda  Rao,  eldest  son ;  disputes  with  MuUi&r  and  Kanhaji. 

1806 Treaty  with  the  British  Qovemment. 

Fatih  Sinh. 


Tabls  LII. — Sikh  Government  of  Ldhore. 


AJ». 


1419  N&nak,  founder  of  the  Sikh  sect,  bom. 

—  Guru  Angad,  wrote  some  of  the  sacred  books. 
1562  Amera  d£B,  Khetri. 

1674  R&m  d&s,  beautified  Amritsir. 

1681  Aijun  Mai,  compiled  the  '  Adi  Granth.' 

1606  Har  Govind,  first  warlike  leader. 

1644  Har  Ray,  his  grandson. 

1661  Har  Krishna,  died  at  Dihli. 

1664  Tcgh  Beh&dur,  put  to  death  by  Moslems. 

1676  Giuu  Govind,  remodelled  the  Sikh  Goyemment. 

1708  Bandu,  last  of  the  succession  of  Gurus ;  put  to  death  by  Aurangzib. 

Predatory  bands ;  internal  feuds. 

Twelve  misals  or  tribes  of  Sikhs  captured  L6hore  and  occupied  Panj&b. 

Charat  Sinh,  of  Sukftlpaka  misal,  oied  1774. 

1774  Maha  Sinh,  his  son,  extended  lus  rule ;  died  1792. 

1792  his  wife,  regent,  with  Lakpat  Sinh  minister. 

1806  Ranjit  Sinh  (bom  1780),  established  Lahore  independency. 

BUDDHIST  GENEALOGIES. 

Tablb  LIII. — ChineM  tmd  Japan$9$  Chrtmology, 

(From  M.  Elaproth's  translation,  Paris,  1833). 
The  Japanese  names  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  J. 
Ta  chen  seng  wang.  \ 

I  s«u  m*  ;^g'  (  Genealogy  of  SWtya,  according  to  the  Bauddha 

Yeon  lo  tho  wang.     \     works  of  the  ChTnie.         ^ 

Kio  lo  wang.  I 

Ni  feon  lo  wang.        / 

8zu  tsu  kie  wang  (Sans.  Sinhah&na-kab&na). 

Tsing  fan  wang,  Suddodana  (and  three  brotiiers,  Sans.,  Suklodana  Amiti- 
dana,  and  Dhotodana). 
B.C.  1027    Si  tho  to,  nan  tho,  Chykia  (Sfikya  muni),  bora. 

999    S&kya  becomes  eminent  in  eighth  year  of  Ajatasvara  of  Magadha. 

949    Sitkya  or  Buddha  (Fo),  attains  nirrfcna  (dies). 

868    Anan  (Ananda),  second  patriarch,  dies. 

833    A  yu  wang  (J.,  A  ik  6)  (Sans.,  Asoka),  dies. 

806    Ghangna  ho  sieou^  third  patriarch,  dies. 

741    Yeou  po  kiu  to  (J.,  On  fa  kik  ta),  fourth  patriarch,  dies. 

692    Thi  to  kia  (J.,  Dei  ta  ka),  fifth  patriarch,  dies  at  Mathur&. 

687    Weng  chu,  disciple  of  S&riputra. 

660  Commencement  of  Japanese  monarchy. 

687  Mi  chu  kia  (J.,  Mi  sia  ka),  sixth  patriarch  of  Magadha,  dies. 

604  Lao  tan  (J.,  Rd  tan),  founder  of  Tao  tsu  sect  in  China,  dies. 

690  Pho  sin  mi  (J.,  F&  siu  mi),  seventh  patriarch,  dies  in  N.  India. 

661  Confucius,  bora  in  the  kingdom  of  Lore. 

660    600  arhans  of  Kashmir  (ka  sits  mi  ra)  preach  the  law. 
6S6    Foe  tho  nan  ti  (J.,  Boudz  da  nan  dai)  eighth  patriarch  (Sans.,  Boudh&« 
nand^)  of  Canara,  dies. 
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487  Foa  tho  mi  to  (Sans.,  Boudh&mita),  ninth  patriarch,  dies. 

442  Hie,  tenth  patnarch  of  Central  InoLa,  dies. 

883  Fo  na  ye  che,  eleventh  patriarch  of  Palibothra,  dies. 

327  Ma  minf^ta  szu,  twelfth  patriarch  (Sans.,  Asva^ocha)  of  Benares,  dies. 

264  Kia  pi  mo  lo,  thirteenth  patriarch  of  West  India,  dies. 

OOMMENCEICBNT  OF  THB  TSIN  DTNASTT  OF  CHIirA. 

212  Loung  chou,  fourteenth  patriarch  of  Central  India,  dies. 

161  Kia  na  chi  pho,  fifteenth  patriarch  of  West  India. 

130  Ko  li  nan  tho,  makes  an  imajge  of  Mi  le  in  India. 

113  Lo  hoei  lo  to,  sixteenth  patnarch  of  Kapila,  dies. 

74  Sang  kia  nan  thi,  seyenteenth  patriarch,  bom  at  Chi  lo  fa,  dies. 

13  Kia  ye  che  to,  of  Ma  ti,  eighteenth  patriarch,  dies. 

2  King  hian  fetches  Buddhist  scriptures  from  the  kingdom  of  Yue  ti. 

A.D.     22^  Kieu  mo  lo  to,  of  Fergh&na,  iiineteenth  patriarch,  oics. 

24-57  Hind(is  carry  Buddhist  religion  into  Java. 

65  Buddhism  introduced'at  the  Court  of  Ming  ti,  Emperor  of  China. 

74  Tu  ye  to,  twentieth  patriarch  of  India,  dies. 

117  Pho  sieou  phan  theou;  twenty-first  patriarch,  dies. 

165  Mo  nou  lo,  of  Nati,  twenty-second  patriarch,  dies. 

209  Ho  le  na,  of  Fergh&na,  twenty-third  patriarch,  dies. 

259  Szu  tsu  pi  khieu,  of  Magadha,  twenty-fourth  patriarch,  dies. 

266-313  The  *  Pr&jna  P&ramita'  translated  into  Chinese. 

300  Won  lo  tchhu,  of  Khotan,  translates  the  Fang  kouanff  king. 

325  Pho  che  szu  to,  of  Ki  pia  or  C&bul,  twenty-fiAh  patnarch,  dies. 

872  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Kaoli  (Corea). 

382  Kieon  mo  lo  chy,  settles  in  China  and  translates  '  Mah&  PnynSu' 

384  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Pe  tsi  (in  Corea). 

388  Pou  jou  my  to,  twenty-siith  patriarch  of  India,  dies. 

399  Chy  fa  hian  visits  India  to  study. 

407  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet,  under  Hlato  tori. 

414  Chy  fa  hian  returns  to  Chang  ngan. 

429  Death  of  Foe  fou  pha  tho  lo,  of  Kapila  vlistu,  who  translated  the  Honyan 

king  in  China. 

457  Pan  jo  to  lo  (Prajnd  dhara)  of  S.  E.  India,  twenty-seventh  patriaixih,  dies. 

499  Pou  thi  ta  ma  (Bodhi  dharma),  twenty-eighth  patriarch  of  N.  India, 

settles  in  China  as  first  patriarch  of  that  cotmtry,  dies  in  508. 

506  Sang  kia  pho  lo,  of  Fou  nan,  made  chief  of  Chinese  Buddhist  temples  by 

the  Emperor  Siuan  ven  ti;  dies  in  525. 

528  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Sin  lo  or  Sinra  (in  Corea). 

552  Ditto  into  Japan. 

592  Death  of  Hoei  kho  ta  szu,  second  patriarch  of  China. 

606  Seng  lin  ta  szu,  third  patriarch,  dies. 

629-645  Yuan  honang,  samanean  of  the  Chhin  family,  travels  in  India  and  tran»> 
lates  many  books. 

632  General  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet,  under  Srong  dbzam  gampo* 

651  Death  of  Tao  tin  ta  szu,  fourth  patriarch  of  China. 

675  Death  of  Houn^  jin  ta  szu,  fifth  patriarch  of  Chiaa. 

676  Ti  pho  ho  lo,  pnest  of  Magadha,  visits  China  and  translates  books. 
699  Chy  chha  nan  tho,  of  C&bid,  ditto,  dies  in  710. 

713    Hoei  neng  ta  szu,  last  patriarch  of  China,  dies. 

732    Pou  koun^,  a  braiunan  sramana,  visits  China  and  translates  the  questions 

of  Manju  Sri  (Kin  kang  ting  king). 
814  (about)     Phan  jo,  priest  x)f  C&bul,  settles  in  China  and  translates  the 

*  Houa  yan  king.' 
854    Phan  jo,  made  Fa  pao  ta  szu,  grand  master  of  the  treasure  of  religion. 

^  The  Chinese  MS.  of  the  'Bibliothequo  du  Roi'  ends  hero.— M.  Klaproth 
derives  the  continuation  from  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  authors. 


A.D.    262 
618 
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Table  LIY. --Buddhtst  Chronology  of  Tibet. 

From  the  *  Vaidiirya  Karpo/  written  at  Hlassa  in  the  year  a.d.  1686.    Translated 

in  Csoma's  '  Tibetan  Grammar,'  p.  181. 

B.O.    962  Birth  of  Shakva  (Chomd&nd&s). 

882  The  K&la  Chakra  system  taught  by  him ;  his  death. 

881  The  '  Mula  Tantra'  compiled  at  Shambhala. 

879  Death  of-  Zla  bzang,  king  and  author  of  ditto. 

878  Padma  Sambhava  bom. 

838  Manju  Ghosha  bom  in  China. 

4«^2  N&garjuna  bom. 

278  Ri^-oan-grags-pa,  ascended  the  throne  of  Shambhala. 

'""^  Nyan-tsan,  kmg  of  Tibet  (Thothori),  died  871. 
Doctrine  of  *  endeavourinf  perfection'  upheld. 

622  Nam-gyal,  king  of  Shambhala ;  epoch  of  403  years,  called  Mekha  gya- 
tsOf  commenced. 

627  Srong-tsan  gam-bo  bom. 

639  Kon^-cho,  a  Chinese  princess,  arrived  in  Tibet. 

651  Phrm-snang  college,  or  Yihar,  built  at  Lhassa. 

728  Khri  srong,  king  of  Tibet. 

747  Padma  Sambhava  arrived  in  Tibet ;  returned  to  India,  802. 

804  A  new  astronomical  period  commenced. 

861  Langtarma  bom ;  abolished  Buddhism,  899. 

965  Kala  Chakra  system  introduced  into  India. 

971  Bestoration  of  Buddhism. 

980  Atisha  bom. 

1002  Brom-ton,  the  teacher,  bom. 

1015  Sol-nag  thang  monastery  founded. 

1024  Mekha  gya-tsno  era  terminated. 

1025  Kala  Chakra,  or  Jovian  cycle,  established  in  Tibet. 
1038  Milaraspa  bom. 
1052  Lang  rithang  pa  bom. 
1055  Ragreng  college  founded. 
1057  Lo-dang  shesrab,  the  translator. 
1071  Monasteries  of  Sangphu  and  S&kya  founded. 
1077  Tagpo-lhaoje  bom. 
1079  Grathang  monastery  founded. 
1 082  Bas-chhung  pa  bom. 

1090  Kun-gah-nying-po,  the  great  Sfiskya  Lama  bora ;  died  1 156. 

1108  Phag-mo-grab-pa  bom. 

U 18  Period  of  *  deep  meditation'  commenced. 

1121  Tubrag  pa  bom. 

1125  Sh&kya  Sri  bom. 

1134  Nyane,  the  prince,  bom. 

1156  The  Thet  monastery  founded. 

1173  The  Tshal  monastery  founded. 

1177  The  Bri-gung  monastery  founded. 

1178  The  Stag-lung  ditto. 
1 1 80  The  great  S&kya  pandit  bom. 
1 1 85  Gung-tang  monastery  founded. 
1202  Sh&kya  Sri,  of  Kashmir,  arrived  iu  Tibet. 

1210  Ter-ton  Lama  bom. 

1211  The  Lang-tang  monastery  founded. 
1223  The  Byang  and  Dor  ditto. 
1233  Gro  gon  phagspa  bom,  mastered  Tibet  1251 
1253  The  Chhos-lung  monastery  founded. 
1288  Bu-ton  bom. 

1300  Ta-si-byang  chhub-gyal  tshan  bom. 

1347  Theg-chhen  chhos  gyal  bom ;  became  Tari  (king)  1847. 

1347  Thes-thang  monastery  founded. 

21 
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A.D.  1865  Incarnation  of  Tsong-khapa ;  diod  1417. 

1883  Thang-tong-gyal-po  bom. 

1389  Gre-dnn-grub-pa  bom. 

1403  Shes-rab,  the  ^eat  interpreter,  bom. 

1407  Yearly  confession  at  Lbaasa  established  by  ditto. 

1414  Karma  pa  bom ;  Bras-pungs  Vih&r  founded. 

1417  The  Sera  monastery  foundra. 

1419  The  Sang-nags-khar  ditto. 

1421  Dua-zhabs-nor-zang-gya-tsho  bom. 

1427  The  Nor  monastery  founded  by  the  Sa-skyas. 

1429  Ge-lees  pal-dan  succeeded  to  tne  Gal-dan  chair. 

1433  The  Nalenda  monastery  was  founded. 

1435  The  Chhab-do-byams-gling  ditto. 

1436  Zna-lu-lcMB^-pa  succeeded  at  Gal-dan. 

1437  The  Pal-Uior  chaitya  built 

1439  Lotsaya  chhos-kyong-zang-pa  bom. 

1445  The  *  Pod-kar  hal  lung,'  work  on  Lunations,  etc.,  written. 

1447  The  Bras-yul  monastery  founded. 

1448  Logros  succeeded  at  Gal-dan. 

1461  Baso  ditto. 

1462  The  Gong-kar  Vih^r  founded. 
1467  The  Ser-dog-chan  ditto. 

1470  The  Byams-gUng  ditto. 

1471  Logros-tan-pa  succeeded  at  Gah-dan  ;  died  1473. 
1474  Incarnation  of  G6-dun  gya-tsho ;  died  1540. 

1476  The  Ta-nag  thub  stan-nam  gyal  monastery  founded. 

1478  Mon-lam-]^  succeeded  at  Gah-dan. 

1500  Tshar  chhen  bora. 

1507  The  Chhos-khor  monastery  founded. 

1535  Khas  grub  pal  gyi  seng^  bora. 

1541  Snod-nams  gya-tsho  bora ;  died  1586. 

1575 inyited  by  Althun  kh&n,  a  Mongol  prince. 

1576  — — ^— — —  built  the  Chhos-khor-ling  monastery. 

1587  Ton-tan  gya-tsho  bora ;  died  1614. 

1615  Na^-yanf  lo  zan^  gya-tsho  bora. 

1618  Period  of '  morality  commences. 

1625  Bigs-dan  seng6,  succeeds  at  Gah-dan. 

1639  Stan  dsin  chhos  gyal,  king  of  Tibet. 

1640  Nag  yang  lo  zang  conquered  whole  of  Tibet. 
1648  — ^— ^—  founded  the  Potala  (residence). 
1650  — ^_^— ^—  yisited  China. 

1686  This  Chronology  compiled  at  Lhassa. 

Table  LV. — Kings  of  Tibet,  to  the  subdivieion  of  the  country  in  (he 

tenth  century, 

(From  the  Depter  non  po,  or  ancient  Records  of  Zhonnu  P&l,  in  Tsang,  or  middle 
Tibet ;  extracted  and  translated  by  M.  A.  Csoma  KoroeS.) 


^Nyah  khri  ^tsanpo — (about  two  hundred 

and  fifty  years  b.c.) 
Khri   3tsanpo  \  These  two  names  may  de  • 

hodid6,        f      sign  the  same  person, 
Hukhri  ^tsan-  j     according  to  different 

po.  /      authorities. 

Bmffkhri  dtsanpo. 
So  luiri  dtsanpo. 
M6r  khri  dtsanpo. 
^Dags  khri  dtsanpo. 
Sribs  khri  ^tsanpo. 


Grigum  ^anpo. 

Spud6  gung  rgyel. 

ifsho  legs. 

D^sho  legs. 

Thiso  legs. 

Guru  legs. 

i^rong  zhi  legs. 

Isho  legs. 

Za  nam  za  Id^, 

ID€  Adul-nas  yzhung  6tsan. 

S4  mol  nam  ld6. 
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86  molpo  td6. 

ID6  mol  nam. 

n)6  molpo. 

ID€  rgjeioo. 

/De  Snn  itsan. 

rG^el  tori  long  dtsan. 

Klu  ^tsan,  or  Khri  iOah. 

JPungs  ^tsan. 

Khri  thohi  rjes  rroga  btaan, 

Lha  ThothoriylNyan  6tsan  —  (fire  hundred 

jearB  after  the  first  king],  a-d.  407,  see 

Chinese  list. 
Khri  ^Nyan  ^ngs  dtsan. 
AQro  ^Nyan  /dem-ha. 
Stagn  ^Nyan  ^zigs. 
^Nam  ri  srong  ^tsan. 
Srong  ^tsan  sgampo— horn  a.d.  627. 
Gong  srong  gong  ^tsan — (died  hefore  his 

father). 
Mang  srong  mang  dtsan— (son  of  Srong 

toan,  etc.) 


ADos  sang  mangpo  rj6. 

;tLang  nam  terunggi  rgyelpo. 

Khri  7d6  ytsug  6rtan  mes  ats'hogs. 

Khri  srong  /de  6tsan— (horn  a.d.  726.) 

Mun6  ^tsanpo. 

Khri  M6  srong  &tsan  (or  Mutig  ^tsanpo.) 

Ralpa  chen. 

Khn  hum  6tsan  ^pal.  (or  JbLangdar  ma?^ 
A.D.  900. 

^Nam  /d6  hoi  srungs  -(in  the  10th  cen- 
tury; anarchy.) 

<fFal  Akhor  6tsan— (division  of  Tihet 
into  several  small  principalities.) 

3Kra  shis  drtsegs  lipal. 

Skyid  /d6  Nyima  mgon. 

(fPalgyi  mgon— (occupied  Maryul  or  La- 
dags. 

6Krashis  Ale  mgon— (took  possession  of 
Spurangs.) 

/D6  ^tsng  mgon. 


Then  follow  the  names  of  some  kings  or  princes  who  reigned  in  Quge  and 
Spnrangs  (or,  in  general,  in  N&ri),  above  Grarhwal  and  Kamaon,  commencing  with 
the  tenth  century.  At  lA  in  Ladags  may  be  found  the  names  of  the  kings  that  suc- 
cessively reigned  in  that  principality ;  but  I  could  not  procure  them.  There  is  great 
confusion  in  the  series  of  the  princes  that  reigned  in  N&ri,  and  their  enumeration 
would  be  of  little  interest.  There  are  in  Tibet  several  works  containing  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Ny&  khri  ts&npo,  the  first  king,  whom  they  derive  from  the  Litsabyi 
race,  in  India;  but  in  different  authors  the  orthography  sometimes  varies,  and  even 
the  whole  name  is  differently  stated.  This,  which  I  now  communicate,  has  been 
taken  from  the  Dep-ter  hon-po,  *  Ancient  records,'  written  by  Zhonnu  p&l,  a  learned 
religious  person,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  and  belonged  to  the  Sa-skya  religious 
sect,  in  ^Tsang,  in  Middle  Tibet.— A.  C. 


Table  LYI. — Burmese  Chronological  Table,  translated  in  Craw/ord^s 

Emhassy. 


691 
628 
608 
589 
651 
544 
543 
520 
496 
485 
478 
472 
453 
443 

426 
404 


MM. 


1 

24 
48 


892       162 


The  grand  epoch  established  by  An-ja-na,  the  grandfather  of  Gautama. 
Gautama  bom. 
Gautama  began  to  reign. 

Gautama  obtained  deification  (became  a  Buddha). 
Ajatasat  bejg;an  to  reign. 

Gautama  died  and  obtained  nib-b'han  (annihilation). 
The  sacred  epoch  established  by  king  Ajatasat. 
His  son,  U-aa-ya-bad-da,  began  to  reign. 
His  son,  Muny-da,  and  after  aim,  his  son,  Na-ga-da-sa. 
59    Maha  Sam-Vha-wa. 

66    His  younger  brother,  Chula  Sam-b'ha-wa,  began  to  reign. 
72    Su-sa-na-ga,  in  Maj-ji-ma  (Central  India). 
91    His  son,  Ka-la-san-Ka,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 
101    Twat-ta-paong,   the  founder   of  Sa-re-k*het-ta-ra  (or  Ras-se  Myo, 

Tulgariy  called  Prome). 
118    His  son,  fiat-la-se-na,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

140    Nan-da  began  to  reign,  and  was  followed  by  eight  kings  of  the  same 
name,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 
Chan-ta-kut-ta,  in  Maj-ji-ma  (Chandragupta). 
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876  168  HU  son,  Bin-tu-sa-ra,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

373  171  His  son,  Twat-ta-ram,  in  Prome. 

861  193  His  son,  Bam-b'haong,  in  Prome. 

330  214  His  son,  D'ham-ma-sau-ka,  in  Maj-ji-ma. 

326  218  D'ham-ma-sau-ka  received  the  sacred  affusion  (AVM-se-sa). 

820  224  Prince  Ma-hiu-d'ha  became  a  priest  (Rahan),  and  his  sister,  Princess 

San-g*ha-mit-ta,  a  priestess  (Rahan). 

307  237  The  period  of  the  third  rehearsal  of  the  communications  of  Gautama. 
The  priest  Ma-hin-d'ha  went  on  a  relig;ious  mission  to  Si-ho  (Ceylon). 

801  248  Ra-han-man,  son  of  D*ham-ma-sau-ka,  began  to  reign  in  Prome. 

289  266  Death  of  Jyham-ma-san-ka  fliterally,  ^his  going  to  neayen'). 

251  293  His  son  or  grandson,  Eak-k'han,  began  to  reign  in  Prome. 

219  325  His  son,  Khan-laong,  in  Prome. 

182  362  His  son,  Lak-k'hong,  in  Prome. 

148.  396  His  son,  Si-k*han,  in  Prome. 

118  426  His  son,  Si-ri-rak,  in  Prome. 

Ill  436  Ta-pa-mang,  in  Prome. 

94  450  The  communications  of  Gautama  reduced  to  writing  in  Ceylon. 

60  484  Ta-pa-man's  son.  Pi-ram,  in  Prome. 

89  505  Ram-mak-k'ha  in  Prome,  and  his  son. 


4J>. 


21  565  Ram-sin-ga,  in  Prome,  and  his  son. 

54  568  His  son,  Ram-mun-cha-Un-da,  in  Prome. 

39  683  His  brother,  Be-rin-da,  in  Prome. 

54  598  His  son,  Mun-ja,  in  Prome. 

56  600  His  son,  Pu-nyan-nya,  in  Prome. 

59  603  His  brother,  Sa-k'ha,  in  Prome. 

62  606  Sa-k'hi,  in  Prome. 

65  609  His  younger  brother,  Ean-un,  in  Prome. 

66  610  His  elder  brother,  £an-tak,  in  Prome. 
69  613  His  elder  brother,  Bin-ja,  in  Prome. 
73  617  His  son,  Su-mun-dri,  in  Prome. 

F.S. 

76  1  The  Prome  epocb^  established  by  king  Su-mun-dri. 

80  2  His  son,  Ati-tra,  in  Prome. 

83  5  His  brother,  Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na,  in  Prome. 

94  16  Death  of  king[  Su-panya-na-ga-ra-chin-na. 

107  29  Sa-mud-da-raj  began  to  reign  in  Pugan. 

152  74  Ras-se-kyaong,  in  Pugan. 

167  89  Phni-chau-ti,  in  Pugan. 

242  164  His  son,  T'himany-rany,  in  Pugan. 

299  221  His  son,  Rang-mang-pok,  in  Pugan. 

324  246  His  son,  Pok-san-lany,  in  Puean. 

386  308  Bud-d'ha-gau-sa  went  to  Ceylon. 

387  309  Pok-sang-bny's  son,  Kyaong-du-rach,  began  to  reign. 
412  334  His  son,  Sany-t'han. 

469  391  Muk-Vha-man  and  Su-rai. 

494  416  Sany-t'han's  great  grandson,  Ra-mwan-mya. 

516  438  Sok-ton. 

523  445  His  son,  Sang-hmg-kyaunff-ngai. 

532  454  His  brother,  Sang-lang-pok. 

547  469  His  brother,  K'han-laong. 

557  579  His  brother,  K'han-lap. 

569  491  His  son,  Thwan-f  hok. 

582  504  His  son,  T*hwan-prach. 

498  520  His  son,  Phwan-khyach. 

613  535  Pup-pa-chau-ra-han. 

639  1  The  present  vulgar  epoch  established  by  Pup-pa-chau-n-haii. 

640  2  His  son-in-law^  Shwe-bun-si,  suoceedea. 
652  14  His  brother,  Pu-sun. 
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660  22  His  son,  Pit-taong:. 

710  72  Hifl  brother,  Na-k'hwe. 

716  Y8  Myang-ka^kywe. 

726  88  Sing-ga. 

734  96  Sing-k'hwan. 

744  106  His  son,  Shwe-laang. 

753  115  His  son,  The-wan-twang. 

762  124  His  son,  Shwe-mauk. 

766  128  His  son,  Ghan-k'hang-nach. 

785  147  His  brother.  Phwan-lwat. 

829  191  His  son,  K'hai.ln. 

846  208  His  brother,  Pyany-bya. 

864  226  His  son,  Tan-nak. 

889  251  Sin-chwan,  and  his  brother,  Gha-le-nga^-kwe. 

914  276  His  son,  Sing  Vho. 

930  292  Taung-su-kn  (the  mountain  chief) 

945  307  Kwan-chau  Kraunfl^•prll. 

966  328  His  son,  Eraung-cno. 

972  334  His  brother,  Chuck-ka-t^. 

997  359  Kranng^p'haus'son  Naa-ra-f ha-chau. 

1030  392  His  son,  Ghau-Ia. 

1056  418  Kyan-chach-sa. 

1081  443  His  grandson,  Alaun-chany-sa. 

1151  513  His  son,  Ku-la-k^a. 

1154  516  His  son,  Mang-rai-na-ra-sung-ga. 

1157  519  His  brother,  Na-ra-pa-ti-chany-su. 

1190  552  His  son,  Je-ya-sing-ga,  or  Nan-taung-mya-mang. 

1212  574  His  son,  Kya-chwa. 

1227  589  His  son,  Uch-cha-na. 

1233  595  His  brother,  Mang-k'hen-k'hye. 

1277  639  His  son,  Kyany-chwa. 

1291  653  His  son,  Chau-nach. 

1300  662  Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-sn,  in  Panya. 

1313  675  His  son,  Ghau-mwan-nach,  in  Panya. 

1322  684  His  son,  Uch-cha-na.    This  jear  Asang-k'ha-ra-chaa-rwan  founded 

Chit-kaing,  and  began  to  reign. 

1330  692  His  elder  brother,  Ta-ra-bya-kn,  in  Chit-kaing  Sagain^. 

1342  704  His  yonnffer  brother,  Na-cni-shang-kyany-chwa,  in  Ohit-kaing. 

1351  713  His  son,  &yany-chwa,  in  Chit-kaing. 

1356  718  Chan-mwan-nach  died,  and  Pagan  ^ras  destroyed. 

1362  723  Kyany-chwa's  brothcor.  Mau-pa-na-nusu,  in  Cnit-kaing. 

1364  726  His  elder  brother,  Uch-cha-na-praung,  in  Chit-kaing.  This  year 
Sa-to-mane-bya  founded  Angwa  (Aya),  and  began  to  reign ;  diiit- 
kaing  and  Fanya  were  destroyed 

1377  739  His  &ther-in-law,  Manj-kri-chwa,  in  Ava. 

1401  763  His  son,  Ta-ra-bya-kn,  in  Aya,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Mang- 

kaung  the  First. 

1422  784  His  son,  Chany-nru-shang-si-ha-su,  in  Aya. 

1425  787  His  son,  Many-rha-gray,  in  Aya,  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Ea-le- 

kye-ngo. 

1426  788  Mo-n'hany-mang-ta-ra,  in  Aya. 

1439  801  His  son,  Mang-rai-kyany-chwa,  in  Aya. 

1442  804  His  brother,  Na-ra-pa-ti-krL  in  Aya. 

1468  830  His  son,  Mang-k'haung  the  Second,  in  Aya. 

1501  863  His  son,  Shwe-nan-kyuiy-shang,  in  Aya  (proper  name,  Na-ra-pa-ti.) 

1526  888  Mo-n'hany-so-hau-pwa,  in  Aya, 

1541  903  Un-Vhaung-chan-b'hwa,  in  Aya. 

1546  908  His  son,  Mo-bya-na-ra-pa-ti,  in  Aya. 

1551  913  Cha-kong-chany-su-kyaoy-taung,  or  Na-ra-pa-ti-gan,  in  Aya. 

1554  916  Sa-to-mang-chau,  in  Aya. 
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1566      927    Prany-chun-mang-nii-kyany-cliwa,  in  Aye. 

1697  969    Nyanng-ram-man-kri,  in  Ava. 

1606      967    His  son,  Anauk-pak-lwan-mang-ta-ra-kri,  in  Ava. 

1629  990     Sa-lwan  in  Ava. 

1648    1010    His  son,  Na-dat-da-ya-ka,  in  Ava. 
1661     1023    His  brother,  Prung-mang,  in  Ava. 

1672  103i  His  son,  Na-ra-wara,  in  Ava;  succeeded  the  same  year  Mang-rai- 
kyany-tang,  grandson  of  Sa-lwan. 

1698  1060    His  son,  Man-aung-ra-da-nga-da-ya-ka,  in  Ara. 
1714    1076    His  son,  Chang-p'nni-shan^,  in  Ara. 

1733  1096  His  son,  K'haung-thit,  earned  captive  to  Han-sa-wati. 

1762  1114  Alaung-b*hu-ra  (Aloinpra)  began  to  reign  at  Mut-cho-bo  (Monchabo). 
1760  1122  His  son,  U-pa-ra-ja,  at  Ohit-kaing. 

1763  1126  His  brother,  Chany-p'hru-shang  (Sembuen),  at  Ava. 
1776  1138  His  son,  Chany-ku-cna,  at  Ava. 

1781  1143  His  cousin,  raung-ka-cha,  commonly  called  Maung-maog,  son  of 
U-pa-ra-ja,  at  Ava ;  succeeded  the  same  year  by  his  uncle,  Pa-dun- 
mang,  or  Man-ta-ra-kri,  son  of  A-laung-b*hu-ra,  and  founder  of 
A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1819  1181  His  present  Majesty,  grandson  of  Pa-dun-mang,  ascended  the  throne 
at  A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1822    1184    Aya  rebuilt,  and  made  the  capital. 

Table  LVIf. — Chiefs  of  Labmg  and  Zimmay. — {Northern  Laos  of 

JEuropeans ;   Teun  Shan  of  the  Burmese.) 

From  the  Native  Eecords  consulted  by  Dr.  D.  Richardson,  1834.   MS. 

A.D.     8.B.     Bud. 

676     1118    Wathoo  daywa  (Y&sudeva)  and  Taka  danda,  founded  Labong. 
678    1120    Placed  Vam&  on  the  throne  (or  Zamma  devl),  daughter  of  vie  king  of 
Ghandapur,  widow  of  Cambodia  r&ja, 
36  Kings,  or  '  Lords  of  the  White  Elephant.' 
Aditza-woon-tha  buUt  the  Pagoda. 
19  kings  to 
Y.B.     B6nya  men  yea  (in  Burmese,  Dolana). 
1289      661    Benya  tso  men  yea,  changed  the  capital;  thrice  married  into  Pegu 

family. 
1294      666    Benya— founded  Zimmay. 
1331      693    Nga  then  patchoon,  his  son. 

1333  696    No  tchoon  ta  yung. 

1334  696    Na  tchoon  tareung. 
1336      698    Ngathenpoo. 

1346  707    Tsokanprtl. 

1347  709    Tso  boa  you. 
1369      731     Goona. 

1377  739  Onathen  numa. 

1380  742  Thambi. 

1420  782  Tso  Benya. 

1466  817  Tso  neat. 

1463  826  Benya  yothee. 

1608  866  Tso  mjn  ar. 

1687  899  Benya  tsay. 

1642  904  Tso  myne. 

1644  006  Zaiapaba,  his  daughter,  called  there  tha  Dama  mahadevi. 

1668  920  Len  Due  mya  shoe,  king  of  Pegu,  took  the  town. 

...^    His  son,  Narata  'tso. 

1628  990  Ladong  family  restored. 

1630  992  Thadau  dama  yaza  of  Pegu  regained  it. 
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A.D.  T.B. 

1763    1125    Kso  onne  reoovered  his  independence. 

Lenbu  Sneen,  son  of  Alompra  of  Ava,  took  it. 

1774    1136    Benva  sa  Ban  rebelled,  threw  o£f  Burmeie  yoke,  and  joined  Bankok 

aUegiance. 
1778    1 140    Chon  chee  weet,  present  king. 


Table  LVIII. — Sovereigns  of  Ceylon. 
From  the  '  Ceylon  Almanack/  the  Honorable  George  Tnmonr's  Epitome. 

B.O.  NamM.  Belfttioiuhlp  of  ewih  mooeedliic  aoTwtlffii. 

643  Wejap  (Vijaya)   The  founder  of  the  Wejayan  dynasty. 

505  Oopatissa  I Minister  i  r^nt. 

504  Pandnwaasa Paternal  nephew  of  Wejaya. 

474  Abhaya Son  of  Pandnwaasa;  detlm>ned. 

454  Interregnum. 

437  Panduluuibhaya    (capital   Anuradh- 

pnra) Maternal  grandson  of  Pandnwaasa. 

367  Mootaseewa Paternal  grandson. 

307  Derenipeatissa Second  son. 

267  Oottiya Fourth  son  of  Mootaseewa. 

257  Maha-seewa Fifth  ditto. 

247  Suratissa  Sixth  ditto ;  put  to  death. 

237  Sena  and  Goottika  Foreign  usurpers ;  put  to  death. 

215  Asela Ninth  son  of  Mootaseewa ;  deposed. 

205  Elaala  Foreign  usurper ;  killed  in  battle. 

161  Dootoo^moonoo    Son  of  Kaawantissa, 

137  Saidaitissa    Brother. 

119  Toohl  or  ThuUathanaka Younger  son ;  deposed. 

119  Laiminitissa  I.  or  Lajjetissa  Elder Inrother. 

109  Kaloonna  or  Khallaata  Naaga   Brother ;  pnt  to  death. 

104  Walagambahoo  I.  or  Wattagaamini    Brother ;  deposed. 

103  Pulahattha  (usurpers) ") 

100  Baayiha    I  14    7— Foreign  nsuipew;    successiTely 

98  Panaymaaraa >    deposed  and  put  to  death. 

91  Peuyamaaraa   I         ^  '^ 

90  Daathiya  J 

88  Walaffunbahoo  I Beconquered  the  kingdom. 

76  Mf^adailitissa  or  Mahachoola    Son. 

62  Ghoora  Naaga Son ;  pnt  to  death. 

50  Kooda  Tissa Son ;  poisoned  by  his  wife, 

47  Anoola Widow. 

41  Makalantissa  or  KaUakanni  Tessa ...    Second  son  of 

19  Baatiyatissa  I.  or  Baatikaabhaya  ...    Son. 


9  MahadaiUya  Maana  or  Daathika  ...  Brother. 

21  Addagaimoono  or  Aamanda  Gaamini  Son «  pnt  to  death. 

80  Kinihirridaillay  or  Kanijaani  Tissa...  Brother. 

33  Kooda  Abhaa  or  Choolaabhya    Son. 

34  Singhawallee  or  Seewalli Sister;  pnt  to  death. 

85  Interregnum. 

38    Elloona,  or  Ila  Naaga Maternal  nephew  of  Addagaimoono. 

44  Sanda  Moohoona,  or  Chanda  Mnkha 

Seewa   Son. 

52    Yasa  Siloo,  or  Yataalakatissa Brother ;  put  to  death. 

60    Subha  Usurper ;  pnt  to  death. 

66    Wahapp,  or  Wasahba Descendant  of  Laiminitissa. 

110    Waknais,  or  Wanka  Naasika Son. 

113    Gajaabahoo  I.  or  Gaamini Son. 
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A.D.  Names.  *  Balatlonahip  of  eadh  •uMeodldg  loverelxn. 

125  Mahaloomaana,  or  Hallaka  Naaga...  Maternal  cousin. 

131  Baatiya  Tiasa  II.  or  Bhaatika  Tissa  Son. 

156  Choola  Tiasa,  or  Eanittha  Tissa    ...  Brother. 

173  Koohoona,  or  Choodda  Naaga   Son  ;  murdered. 

183  Koodaoaama  or  Kooda  Naaga   ......  Nephew^  deposed. 

184  Kooda  Sirinaa,  or  Sin  Naaga  I Brother-in-law. 

209  Waiwahairatiflsa,  or  Wairatissa Son;  murdered. 

231  Abha  Sen,  or  Abha  Tissa   Brotiier. 

239  Siri  Naaga  II Son. 

241 
242 


Weja  Indoo.  or  Wejaya  II Son ;  put  to  death. 

Sangatissa  I Descendant  of  Laiminitissa ;  poisoned. 


^24.  9— Foreign  usurpers. 


246    Bahama  Sirisanga  Bo,  or  Sirisanga 

Bodhi  I Ditto;  deposed. 

248    Goloo  Abhaja,  Ootha  Abhaya,  or 

Meghawama  Abhaya Ditto. 

261    MakaDm  Detoo  Tissa  I Son. 

275    Maha  Sen Brother. 

802    Kitnri    Maiwan     I.    or    Kirtissii, 

M^hawama    Son. 

330    Detoo  Tissa  II Brother. 

339    Bnjas  or  Budha  Daasa    : Son. 

368    Oopatissa  II Son. 

410    ManaNaama  Brother. 

432    Senghot  or  Sotthi  Sena  Son  ;  poisoned. 

432  Lalmini  Tissa  II.,  or  Chatagaahaka  Descendant  of  Laimini  Tissa. 

433  Mitta  Sena,  or  Earalsora  Not  specified ;  put  to  death. 

434  Paandu "" 

439  Paarinda  Kooda  . 
455  Khudda  Paarinda 
455    Daatthiya , 

458  Pitthiya    

459  Daasonkclleya,  or  Dhaatu  Sena '  Descendant  of  the  original  royal  family ; 

put  to  death. 

477    Sigiri  Kasoomboo,  or  Kaasypa  I.  ...  Son;  committed  suicide. 

495    MoogaUaana  I Brother. 

513    Koomaara    Daas,    or    Koomaarau 

Dhaat  Sena Son;  immolated  himself. 

522    Kirti  Sena    Son ;  murdered. 

531    Maidi  Siwoo,  or  Siw^ui Maternal  uncle ;  murdered. 

531    Laimini  Oopatissa  III Brother-in-law. 

534    Ambaherra  Salamaiwan,  or    Silaa- 

kaala Son-in-law. 

547    Daapulool.  or  DaatthaapaBhodoi...  Second  son;  committed  suicide. 

547    Dalama^alan,  or  Moonulaana  II —  Elder  brother. 
567    Kuda  Kitsiri  Maiwan  I.  or  Kirtissri 

Meghawama    Son ;  put  to  death. 

586    Senewi,  or  Maha  Naaga Descendant  of  the  Okaaka  branch. 

589     Aggrabodhi  I.  or  Ak^ Maternal  nephew. 

623    Aggrabodhi  II.  or  Soola  Akbo  Son-in-law. 

633    Sanghatissa Brother;  decapitated. 

633    Boona  Moogalan,  or  liaimini  Bo- 

naaya    Usurper ;  put  to  death. 

639    Abbaseggaahcka,  or  Asiggaaheka  ...  Maternal  grandson. 

648    Siri  Sangabo  II Son;  deposed. 

648  Kaloona    Detootissa,    or    Laimina  [suicide. 

Katooreya Descendant  of  Laimini  Tissa;  committed 

649  Siri  Sangaoo  II Restored,  and  again  deposed. 

665    Daloopeatisaa  I.  or  Dhatthopatissa  Laimini  branch ;  killea  in  battle. 

677    Paisodoo  Kasoombo,  or  Kaasaypa  II.  Brother  of  Sirisangabo. 

686    Dapuloo  II Okaaka  branch ;  deposed. 
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A.i>.  HaiBM.  Eahittombtp  of  mA  tnninmHing  wvnnAgn. 

693    DaloopeatiBs  II.  or  Hattha-Dattho- 

patusa  Son  of  DaloopeatuBa  I. 

702    Pauooloo  Siri   Sanga    Bo  III.  or 

Ag;^bodhi Brother. 

718    Walpitti  Wasidata,  or  Dantanaama  Okaaka  branch. 
720    Hoonnonara  Rianoalaor  Hatthada- 

tha    Original  rojal  fiunilj  ;  decapitated. 

720    Mahalaipaanoo,  or  Maanawamma ...  Ditto. 

726    Kaaaiyappa  III.  or  Easoombo  Son. 

729    Aggrabodhi  III.  or  Akbo  Nephew. 

769    Agirabodhi  lY.  or  Kada  Akbo Son  (capital  PoUonnaroowa). 

715    Mihindoo  I.  or  Salamaiwan   Original  royal  funily. 

796    Dappoola  II Son. 

800    Minindo  II.  or  Dhannika-SeelaMn- 

aiga Son. 

804    Aggrabodhi  v.  or  Akbo Brother. 

815    Dappoola  III.  or  Knda  Dappoola ...  Son. 

831    Aggrabodhi  VI Conrin. 

838    ^twella  Sen,  or  Selaamaiga Son. 

858    Kaariyappa  IV.  or  Maaganyin  Sena, 

or  Miiiindoo Grandson. 

891    Udayal Brother. 

926    TJday;a  II Son. 

937    Kaasiyappa  V Nephew  and  son-in-law. 

954    Kaariyappa  VI Son-in-law. 

964    DappooklY Son. 

964    Dappoola  y Not  specified. 

974    Udayalll Brother. 

977    Sena  II Not  specified, 

986    XJdaya  IV Ditto. 

994    Sena  III Ditto. 

997    Mihindoo  III Ditto. 

1013    Sena  IV Son;  minor. 

1023    Mihindoo  IV Brotiier;  carried  captive  to  Indiadnring 

the  Soleean  conquest. 

1059    Interregnum  Soleean  yice-ro^alfy. 

1071    Wejayi^ahoo  I.  or  Sirisangabo  IV.  Grandson  of  Mihindoo  IV. 

1126  Ja^abahoo  I Brother. 

Wikramabahoo  I 

1127  Gajaabahoo  II   A  disputed  suecesuon. 

1153    Prakramabahoo  I Son  of  Maanaabarana. 

1186  Wijayabahoo II Nephew;  murdered. 

1187  Mihindoo  V.  or  Kitsen  Kiedaas  ...  Usuiper ;  put  to  death. 

1187    Kirti  Nissanga  A  pnnce  or  Kaalinga. 

1196    Werabahoo    Son;  put  to  death. 

1196    Wikramabahoo  II Brother  of  Kirti  Nissanga,  put  to  death. 

1196  Chondakanga Nephew;  deposed. 

1197  Leelawati   Widow  of  Prakramabahoo ;  deposed. 

1200    Saahasamallawa Okaaka  branch ;  deposed. 

1202    Kalyaanawati Sister  of  Kirti  Nissanga. 

1208  Dhiurmaasooka  Not  specified;  a  minor. 

1209  Nayaanga  or  Nikanga  Minister;  put  to  death. 

1209  Leelawati  Bestored,  and  again  deposed. 

1210  Lokaisweral Usurper;  deposed. 

1211  Leelawati  Again  restored,  and  deposed  a  third  time. 

1211    Pandi  Prakrama  Bahoo  II Usuiper;  deposed. 

1214    Maagha  Foreign  usurper. 

1235    Wcjayabahoo III. (cap.Dambadinia)  Descendant  of  Sirisangabo  I. 
1266    Kautuiala  Sahitya  Sargwajnya,  or 

Paandita  Prakrama  &hoo  III...  Son. 
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A.D.  MaaiM.  Ralatioiuhlp  of  e«di  tncoeediiis  wyverelgB. 

1301    Bosat  Wejaya  Bahoo  IV Son. 

1303    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  I Brother. 

1314    Prakrama  Bahoo  III Son  of  Boeat  Wejaya  Bahoo. 

1319     Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  II.  (at  Hasti- 

sailapura)    Son  of  Bhuweneka  Bahoo. 

Pandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  lY 1 

Wanny  Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  III.    ...  I 

Wejaya  Bahoo  V ^Not  specified. 

1347    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  lY.  (at  Gampala)  I 

1361     Prakrama  Bahoo  Y J 

1371    Wikram  Bahoo  III.  (at  Kandy)  ...    Cousin. 

1378    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  Y \ 

1398    Wejaya  Bahoo  Y.  or  Weera  Bahoo  >  Not  specified. 
1410    Siri  Prakrama  Bahoo  YI.  (at  Eotta) ) 

1462    Jayaa  Bahoo  II Maternal  grandson;  put  to  death. 

1464    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  YI Not  specified. 

1471    Pandita  Prakrama  Bahoo  YII Adopted  son. 

1485    Wira  Prakrama  Bahoo  YIII Brother  of  Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  YI. 

1505    Dharma  Prakrama  Bahoo  IX Son. 

1527    Wejaya  Bahoo  YII Brother;  murdered. 

1534    Bhuwaneka  Bahoo  YII Son. 

1542    Don  Juan  Dharmapaala    Grandson. 

A  Malahar,  at  Tapahoo. 

Portugese  at  Colomho. 

Wecdiye  R&ja,  at  Pailainda  Nowera. 

Raajasingha,  at  Aiwissawelle. 

Idinmaaney  Suriya^at  Seven  Korles. 

Wikrama  Bahoo,  at  Kandy. 

1581    Raajasingha  I Son  of  Maayaadunnai. 

1592    Wimala  Dharma    Original  royal  fitmily. 

1604    Senaaratena,  or  Senerat    Brother. 

1635    Raajasingha  II Son. 

Eoomaara-singa Brother. 

Wijaya  Paala Brother. 

1685    Wimila  Dharma  Suriya  II.' Son  of  Raajasingha. 

1 707    Sriwira  Prakrama  Narendra-singha, 

or  Eoondasaala Son. 

1739    Sriweiaya  Raajasingha,  or  Hangu- 

ranketta Brother-in-lair. 

1747    Kirtisri  Raajasingha Brother-in-law. 

1781    Raajaadhi  Aaajasingha Brother. 

1798  Sree  Yikrama  Kaajasingha  Son  of  the  late  kin^s  wife's  sister,  de- 
posed hy  the  English,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. 


In  the  native  mode  of  recording  the  lengths  of  individual  reigns,  without  rear- 
ing them  to  a  fixed  epoch,  anachronisms  are  unavoidable :  Mr.  Tumour  has  judi- 
ciously applied  the  following  fixed  points  to  correct  the  foregoing  table. 

B.O.    543  The  landing  of  Yijaya,  in  the  year  of  Buddha's  death. 

307  The  mission  fromDnannfrsoka  to  establish  Buddhinn  in  Ceylon. 

104  The  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the  Malabars. 

90  The  founding  of  Abhayagiri  by  Wala  gaurbahu. 

A.i>.    209  The  date  of  the  YaittSuya  heresy,  in  A^ivahara's  reign. 

252  The  revival  of  ditto,  in  the  reign  of  Gold  Abhaa. 

301  Death  of  Makasen,  4  years  anachronism. 

545  Another  revival  of  the  Yaittiliya  heresy,  in  Ambakira's  reign. 

838  Origin  of  the  Yijra  waadiya  heresy,  in  Mitwella  S^n's  reign. 

1153  The  accession  of  PrfJ^rama  B&hd,  6  years  anachr. 
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▲.D.  1200    Ditto  of  Sahara  Mallawa,  by  Dambulla  rock  inscription,  a.b.  1473. 
1266    Ditto  of  Pandita  Pr&krama  B6!h(!i  III.,  error  seven  years. 
1347    Ditto  of  Bhuwanika  Bkh^  IV. 
In  tbo  remaining  portion  of  the  history  of  Ceylon,  other  materials  have  not  been 
wanting  for  the  adjustment  of  its  chronology. 

Table   LIX.      Oresk  dynasties  in  Atia^  founded  after  the  death  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  hj  hie  Generate,  etc. 


B.C.  8TBIA. 

334  Alexander  the  Great ;  bom,  356 ; 

died,  323. 

312  Seleucns  I.  Nicator. 

280  Antiochns  I.  Soter. 

261  Antiochus  II.  Theos. 

246  Seleucns  II.  Callinicns. 

226  Seleucns  III.  Ceraunus. 

223  Antiochus  III.  Magnus. 

(Achffius.) 

187  Seleucns  lY.  Philopator. 

175  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes. 

164  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator. 

162  Demetrius  I.  Soter. 

150  Alexander  I.  Bala. 

147  Demetrius  II.  Nicator. 

144  Antiochus  YI.  Theos. 

142  Tryphon. 


B.C. 

137 
128 
125 
125 
112 
96 
95 


94 

88 

83 
69 
65 


Antiochus  YII.  Sidetes. 

Alexander  II.  Zebina. 

Seleucns  Y. 

Antiochus  YIII.  Orypus. 

Antiochus  IX.  Gvzicenus. 

Seleucns  YI.  Epiphanes. 

Antiochus  X.  Eusebes. 

Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes 

Philip,  and 

Demetrius  III.  Eucasrus. 

Antiochus  XII.   (Dionynns  of 

Josephus). 
Tigranes,  of  Armenia. 
Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus. 
Syria  became  a  Roman  prorince. 


B.C.  255^  Arsaces  I. 

253  Tiridates*I. 

216  Artabanus  I. 

196  Phraapatius. 

181  Phrahates  I. 

173  Mithradates  I. 

136  Phrahates  II. 

126  Artabanus  11. 

123  Mithradates  II. 

87  Mnaskires. 

77  Sinatroces. 

70  Phrahates  III. 

60  Mithradates  III. 

54  Orodes  I. 

87  Phrahates  lY. 
(Tiridates  IIJ 
phrahates  lY.) 

A.D.      4  Phrahataces. 

5  Orodes  II. 

5  Yonones  I. 

18  Artabanus  III. 
(Tiridates  III.) 


PARTHIA. 

AD. 


42 
45 
50 

51 

51 

62 

77 

108 

115 

116 

121 

148 

192 

209 


235 


(Ginnamus^ 
(Artabanus  III.) 
^ardanes. 
Gotarzes. 
(Meherdates). 
Yonones  II. 
Yologeses  I. 
(Art&anus  lY.) 
Pacorus. 
Chosroes. 
(Parthamaspates) . 
(Chosroes  restored). 
Yologeses  II. 
Yologeses  III. 
(Yologeses  lY.) 
rVologeses  Y.) 
Artabanus  Y. 
Artaxcrxes,  King  of  Persia,  1st 

of  the  Sassanidfls.    (See  table 

LXI). 


KNOWN   KIKOS  OF  BACTBIA. 


[I  hare  omitted  this  list  of  Prinsep's,  which  was  necessarily  less  complete  than  the 
elaborated  series  ahready  inserted  at  p.  173,  toI  ii.  of  this  wort;] 

1  The  dates  in  this  list,  as  well  as  the  new  names  inserted  in  brackets,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Lindsay's  work  on  Parthian  coinages.  The  titles  of  the  kings  appended  to 
Prinsep's  note  *  are  also  corrected  up  from  uie  same  authority.] 

*  The  family  name  Arsaces  is  applied  to  all  the  princes  of  Parthia,  hence  called 
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Table  LlXa.-^Arsaeidan  Kingi  of  Armmta,  aeooriing  to  Mo$ei  of 

Chorene. 

BX.  TeMrs. 

149        130  ValaraaceB reig;ned  22    Vaghunhag. 

127        108  AnacesI 13 

114  96  ArtaaesI 25 

89  70  TigrancsIT 83    19th  year  of  Aiaacea  III. 

65-36     84  ArtavasdcB  I 

20  Arsamus 20    20tli  of  Araca. 

4  Abgaras 88    20th  of  AnaTums. 

86  Sanatruoea 30 

66  EroanduB  II 21    8th  of  Dariua. 

86  Artaaeall 43    29th  ditto. 

129  Artayaadea  II fewdaya. 

129  Tinuiiia  1 21     3rd  of  Feroz  I. 

160  Tigraneelll 42 

192  V^araea 33    80th  of  Valaiaca. 

226  Choaroea  1 47    2nd  of  Artabaana. 

272  laterregnum  under  Artaairea  and 
Sapor  Saaaan. 

286  Tiridatea    66    8rd  of  Diocletian. 

(IntenraUum). 

837  Choaroea  II 9    8th  of  Conatantiua. 

868  Tiranuall 11 

864  Araaceall : 30 

894  Papna 7 

401  Yaraadatea 4    20th  Theodosina. 

406  Araacealll 6 

411  Choaroea  III 6 

416  Yeramua  Sapores  21 

437  Choaroea  III.  reetored 1 

438  Saporea 4 

442  Interregnum. 

444    Artaairea    6 

460    The  Armenian  kingdom  extinguiahed.— J.P. 

Table  LX. — Mythological  Period  of  Persian  History. 

PEBHDXdIAIT  DTNA8TT. 

Kaiumars,  by  aome  snppoaed  to  be  Adam,  or  Noah,  reigned  at  Balkh. 

Siamek,  hia  aon. 

Hoahang. 

Thamurath,  sumamed  Deoband. 

Jamahld,  reigned  at  PereepoUa. 

Zoh&k,  sumamed  Alvani,  an  inrader. 

Ferid&n,  restored  by  Kawa  the  bhicksmith. 

Irfej. 

Koshang. 

Manuchehr. 

Naudar. 

Afiraai&b,  king  of  T<]urkist6n 

Zab,  brother  of  Naudar. 

Ghorshasp. 

the  AraacidsD,  and  ia  almost  the  only  one  visible  on  their  coins.  [Their  coin  titles 
(usually  occurring  in  the  genitiye  case)  arc~BA2IAEn2,  BASIAEfiS  BAZIAEHN, 
BA3IAET0NT02  BASIAEHN,  BA2IAI22H2  BEAS  OTPANIA2,  MEFAAOT, 
eEOHATOPOS,  OEOnATPOT,  «IAAAEA«OT,  Eni«ANOT2,  ETEPrETOT, 
AITOKPATOPOS,  «IA£AAHN02  ^lAOHATOPOX,  NIKAT0P02,  AIKAIOY, 
ETOATOPOIS   NE1KH2AS,    TI02    KEKAA0TMENO2.] 
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KAIANXAN  DTNABTT. 

Kai-kob&d  {kai  signifief  the  mighty). 

Kai-E&tiB,  son  or  mndson.    Bustam  his  general. 

Kai-Ehusrd,  granoson.    Cyras  the  great. 

Lohr&sp,  son  of  Orond  Sh&n.     (Camb^ses  omitted  ?) 

Oosht&Bp,  his  son.    Hystaspes  of  Grecian  history. 

Isfendi&r,  his  son.    Apanda  or  Astyages  of  ditto. 

Kai  Bahman,  or  Ardcshir  dar&zdast    Artaxerxee  Longimanos. 

Homfci,  daughter  and  wife  of  ditto. 

D&r&b,  son  of  ditto. 

Dkrk,  his  son :  the  Darins  oYercome  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
(The  Mul&k-tawliif^  or  petty  kings,  following  Alexander,  called  by  the  Persians 
the  AshkanSans  and  Ashghanians,  haye  been  given  aboye  as  the  ArsacidsB  of  the 
Greeks.— J.P.) 

Table  LXI. — Eingt  of  Penta,  of  the  Sassanian  race. 

[The  subject  of  the  dates  of  the  accessions  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  is  inyolved  in  some  obscnrity,  from  the. practice  prevailing 
of  reckoning  by  the  years  of  each  king's  reign  instead  of  following 
the  order  of  a  single  cycle.^  I  have  contented  myself  for  the  present 
with  quoting  the  dates  given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  and  appending 
Dr.  Mordtmann*s  latest  determinations  d  propo9  to  his  elaborate  coin 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  race.] 

Bnitlu  Mordtnuum. 

▲J>.        AJ>. 

226  *226  1  Ardeshir-B&beg&n  bin  S&s&n,  or  Artaxerxes.* 

240  288  2  Shahptihr,  Shapt&r,  or  Sapor,  captured  Valerian. 

273  269  8  Hormnzd  or  Hormisdas. 

274  271  4  Bahar&m,  or  Varanes  I. 
277  274  5  Bahar&m,  or  Varanes  II. 

294  291  6  Bahar&m,  or  Varanes  III.    Seg&n  Sh&h. 

294  291  7  Narsd  or  Narses,  conquered  Armenia  and  Galerius. 

303  800  8  Hormuzd,  or  Hormisaas  II. 

310  808  9  Shahptihr,  or  Sapor  II. 

381  880  10  Ardeshlr,  or  Artaxerxes  II. 

885  883  11  Shahp&hr,  or  Sapor  III. 

390  389  12  Bahar&m,  or  Varanes  IV.    Eenniui  Sh6h. 

404  399  13  Yesdeffird,  or  Isdegerde  I.' 

420  420  14  Baharlm-gaur,  or  Varanes  V.  visited  India. 


>  [<  Qamzah  I«fah&n{,'  Latin  Preface,'  p.  yi.] 
*  From  Moses  of  Ghorene : — 

A.D.  Tean 

232    Artasires reigned  63 

285    Sapores  1 81 

Neirses 9 

844    Hormisdas 3 

(contemporarj  of  Constantine). 

Isdigerdes  

(7th  year  of  Constantine). 

351    Sapores  II 70 

>  [Some  authors  insert  a  second  king  of  this  name  after  Tezd»rird  I. — <  ^amzah 
Iffahiini,'  p.  14.  Mordtmann,  p.  64 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for 
the  inteipolation.] 


AJ>.  Tears. 

421    Artasires  n reigned      4 

425    Veramus  I.  Cermanus  10 

435    Isdigerdes  1 11 

446    Veramus  II 21 

467    Isdigerdes  II 

Poroses  II.  in  whose  reign  Moses  of 

Ghorene  liyed.— J.P. 
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Smith 

.  Mordtmaan. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

448 

440 

16 

468 

457 

16 

458 

468 

17 

484 

485 

18 

488 

491 

.19 

498 

498 

20 

631 

531 

21 

579 

679 

22 

691 

691 

23 

628 

628 

24 

629 

26 

629 

26 

629 

27 

631 

28 

631 

29 

1 

632 

80 

Yezdegird,  or  ladcgerde  II. 
Honniud,  or  Hormisdas  III. 
17    Firtlz,  or  Pcrose,  allied  wiUi  Kh&k&n  of  Huns. 
Bal&s,  Palash,  or  Balasces. 
Kob^  or  Cavades. 

Jamasp.     (Kob&d  recovers  kingdom  502.] 
Khosr^  Kesri  rNush(rv&n),  or  Chosroes. 
Hormuzd,  or  Hormisdas  lY.  deposed  by  his  general  (Vanmes  YI. 

A.D.  690,  M.  A.D.  591.) 
KhoBrH-Parriz,  Kesri,  or  Chosroes  II.  put  to  death  hj 
Kob&d  Shirtiyieh,  or  Siroes. 
Ardeshir  III.    Anarchy. 
Shahri&r  or  Sarbazas. 
P(ir&n-Dukht. 
Azermi-Dukht. 
Ferokh-z&d-Bakhtyar. 
Tezdegird  or  Isdegcrde  III.  overthrown  by  Musalm&ns  641. 

Table  LXII. — Khali/s,  vicegerents  or  suceessors  of  Mahomed  or  Mu- 
hammad bin  Abd-aUdk,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  llth  of  Hijra 
era,  or  a.d.  632.' 

(This  and  the  following  from  Marsden's  *  Numismata  Oricntala,'  corrected  np  from 

later  Numismatic  works.) 

Ab6bakr. 

U'mar. 

U'sm&n. 

A'li. 

Qasan  bin  A'li,  retired  to  Medina— Qusain  killed  at  Kerbola 

RACB  OF  OMMIAH,    BBIGMNO  AT  DAMASCUS. 

Mua'wiah  I. 
Yazfd  bin  Mua'wiah. 
Mna'wi&h  II.  birf  Yazid. 
A'bdallah  bin  Zubeir. 

^  [632  A.D.  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  king's  reisn,  which  has  given 
the  initial  year  to  the  era  bearing  his  name.  See  p.  142,  vol.  ii.  ante,  Ockley's 
*  Hist.  Saracens,'  pp.  145,  277.] 

'  [I  have  altered  the  original  transliteration  of  these  names  in  order  to  reduce 
the  orthography  of  the  Roman  equivalents  to  as  close  an  adherence  to  the  literal 
definition  of  the  original  Kufic  as  the  nature  of  our  English  system  of  writing  will 
permit.  The  nine  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  whose  powers  have  been  perverted 
in  the  utterance  of  foreigners,  have  been  made  to  follow  the  Persian  system  of 
phonetic  expression,  and  are  severally  represented  by  the  following  English  pointed 
or  accented  equivalents: — 

1  184  667SS 

S  ^?  d  ?  Z  %  ti     a',u',etc.      ^ 

The  Arabic  powers  of  these  letters  are  severally- 1.  th  (Mick) ;  2.  h;  3  fh  (/Ais)  ;' 
4.  «;  6.  </;  6.  ^;  7.  M  (fa^Aer) ;  8.  a;  9.  A*  (guttural).  I  have  not  concem<»d  m^- 
■self  greatly  with  the  correction  of  the  equivalents  of  the  Arahio  short  vowels,  but  it 
nuiy  DC  noted  tha^  under  the  old  system,  the  English  vowel  «  ordinarily  stood  for 
what  modem  practice  represents  by  the  short  a,  though  in  many  cases  it  was  inserted 
indifferently  in  the  place  of  the  i.] 


A.R. 
11 

A.D. 

632 

1 

13 

634 

2 

23 

644 

3 

35 

656 

4 

40 

661 

6 

41 

661-2 

1 

€0 

679-80 

2 

«4 

688-4 

3 

64 

684 

4 
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A.H. 

A.]>. 

64 

684 

5 

66 

684-5 

6 

86 

705 

7 

96 

714-15 

8 

99 

717-18 

9 

101 

719-20  10 

105 

723-4 

11 

12d 

742-3 

12 

126 

743-4 

13 

126 

744 

14 

127 

744-5 

15 

132 

749-50 

1 

186 

753-4 

2 

158 

774-5 

8 

169 

785-6 

4 

170 

786-7 

5 

193 

809-10 

6 

198 

213-14 

7 

202-3 

218 

833-4 

8 

227 

841-2 

9 

232 

846-7 

10 

247 

861-2 

11 

248 

862-3 

12 

252 

866-7 

13 

255 

868-9 

14 

256 

869-70  15 

279 

892-3 

16 

289 

901-2 

17 

295 

907-8 

18 

320 

932 

19 

322 

933-4 

20 

329 

940-1 

21 

333 

944-5 

22 

334 

945-6 

23 

363 

973-4 

24 

381 

991-2 

25 

422 

1030-1 

26 

467 

1074-75  27 

487 

1094-5 

28 

512 

1118-9 

29 

529 

1134.5 

30 

530 

1135-6 

31 

665 

1160 

32 

566 

1170-1 

33 

575 

1179-80  31 

622 

1225 

35 

623 

1226 

36 

640 

1242-3 

37 

Marw&n  bin  ^akim. 

A'bd-ul-malik  bin  Marwftn. 

WaUd  bin  A'bd-ul-malik. 

SoIaimliQ  bin  A'bd-ul-malik. 

XJ'marbin  A'bd-ul-a'zSz. 

Tazid  II.  bin  A*bd-ul-malik. 

Hiflh&m  bin  A'bd-ul-malik. 

Walid  II.  bin  Yazld. 

Yazid  III.  bin  Walid. 

Ibrahim  bin  Walid. 

Marw&n  II.  bin  Muhammad,  deposed  and  slain 

HACB  OF  AL-A'BbXs,    HEIONINO  AT  BAGHDAD. 

Abai  A'bbfis  al-saffab. 

Al-Mahdf  bin  al-Mans6r. 

Al-n&df  bin  al-Mahdi. 

Hadin  al-Rashid  bin  al-Mahdl. 

Al-arain  bin  al-Kashld. 
7    Al-M&mHn  bin  al  Rashid. 

Ibr&him  bin  Al-Mahdi,  competitor,  817-18. 

Al-Ma'ta$em  billah  bin  al-Uashid. 

Al-W&siljL-billah  bin  al-Ma'ta^em. 

Al-Mutawakkil  a'l  allah  bin  Ma'ta^em. 

Al-Munta^ir  billah  bin  Mutawakkil. 

Al-Ma'sta'in  billah  bin  Mubammad  bin  Ma'ta^cm. 

Al-Ma'tnz  billah  bin  Mutawakkil. 

Al-Muhtadi  billah  bin  WClsiIj:. 

Al-Ma'tamed  a'la  illah  bin  .Mutawakil ;  E^pt  independent. 
Muwaffik  billah,  his  coadjutor  from  87l'to  891. 

Al-Ma'tazed  billah  bin  Muwaffik. 
17    Al-MuktaH  billah  bin  Ma'ta^ed ;  proyinccs  independent. 
""*    Al-Muktader  billah  bin  Ma'ta^ed ;  murdered  by  a  eunuch. 

Al-K&her  billah  bin  M  'atazed. 

Al-Bafl  billah  bin  Mnktader ;  Amfr  ul  umr&  powerful. 

Al-MutaJ^i  billah  bin  Mu^tader. 

Al-Mustakfi  billah  bin  MutaVi. 

AUMuti'lillah  bin  Muktader. 

Al-Tai'  lillah  bin  Muti'. 

Al-K&dir  billah  bin  Ishak  Muktader. 

Al-^&im  beamrillah  Abti  Ja'far  A'bd-Allah  bin  K&dir. 

Al-Mu^tadi  billah  Abu'l  Kasem  A'bdallah  bin  Mubammad  bin 
K&im  beamrillah. 

Al-MustaKhir  billah  bin  MuktadT. 

Al-Mustarshed  billah  bin  Mustaj^hir. 

Al-Rtkshid  billah  bin  Mustarshed. 

Al  Mul^tafi  beamrillah  bin  Mnstashir. 

Al-Mustanjed  billah  bin  Muktaff. 

Al-Musta^  beamrillah  bin  Mustanjed. 

Al-N&sir  le  din  illah  bin  Mustanjed,  professes  Shlah  doctrines. 

Al-^ahir  beamrillah  Muhammad  bin  I^&sir. 

Al-Mustan^r  billah  Abti  J&far  Al-ManstSr  bin  ^&hir. 
37    Al-Musta'9em  billah  Abti  Ahmad  A'bd-Allah  bin  Mustan^er. 
In  the  year  656  (1258),  Ba^hd&d  was  besics;cd  and  taken -by  the  Moghul  Chief 
Httl&gUy  grandson  of  Jengniz  Kh&n,  and  the  Khalif  Musta'^m  put  to  death. 

[I  have  introduced  among  Prinsep's  original  extracts  the  Tables 
marked  C«  D.  E.  which  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  the  work  of 
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Hamzah  Isfah&ni/.for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  more  fully  the  annals 
*of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  of  the  Khalife,  the  successional 
history  of  which  may  chance  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  obscure 
dynasties  of  the  conterminous  kingdoms  of  India,  whose  epochs  and 
transitions  are  so  peculiarly  identified  with  the  objects  of  these  volumes. 


Tabus  C. — Arab  Governors  of  Khordsdn:  capitahy  Merv,  NtsMpkr, 

Bohhdra, 
(A'bdaUah  bin  T&hir  adopts  the  second,  Isma'il  bin  Abmad  the  third.) 


A.H.  A.D. 

129  747 

137  766 

140  757 

142  769 

143  760 

144  763 
149  766 
160  768 
16 L  768 

169  776 
160  776 

163  780 

166  782 

170  787 


Abii  Maslim. 

Ab(i  D&(id  Eh61id  bin  Ibrahim. 

Ab(i  A'^&m  bin  Salim. 

A'bdulJab&rbiD  A'bdulrabman. 

9&zim  bin  I^azaimah. 

AbtlA'tinA'bdul  Malik. 

Ab(i  MaUk  Asid  bin  A'bdallah. 

H&zim  (again). 

^amid  bin  Kabtabah. 

A'bdallah  bin  ^nmid. 

Ab6  A'6n. 

Mu'&d  bin  Muslim. 

Zahir  bin  Almasib. 

Alfazl  bin  Solaim&n. 

Ja*far  bin  Mubammad. 


A.H.  A.D. 

173  790 

176  792 

177  793 
177  793 
179  796 
179  796 


180  796 

192  808 

198  809 

196  812 

203  818 


Albasan  bin  ^abtabah. 

Ghi^rff  bin  lL*\k, 

hamzah  bin  M&lik. 

Alfazl  bin  Tabji  bin  Kh&lid. 

A'mrtl  bin  ^amal. 

Man^Cir  bin  Yazld  bin  Alkhii- 

lid  Al-mabdi. 
Ja*far  bin  Yabyi- 
A'li  bin  A'Ssi  bin  M&h&n. 
Harsama  bin  Aa'jan. 
Al  M&mtin  (subsequently  Kha- 

lif). 
Alfazl  bin  Sahl  (nominated) 
Rajli  bin  ^ubak. 
Ghias&n  bin  A'b&d. 


Tablb  D.—Tdherides. 


230    844  T&bir  bin  A'bdallah. 
%i»    862  Mubammad  bin  T&hir. 


204    819  T&bir  bin  Al-^u3ain. 
207    822  TalbabbinTfithir. 
218    829  A'bdallah  bin  T&bir. 

Table  E.—Saffaris. 
269    873  Ya'kfib  bin  Laig. 
266    878  A'mni  bin  Laig,  defeated  by  Isma'Q  bin  A^mad,  the  S&mlaf  in  a.h.  287, 

▲.D.  900. 
287    900  T&hir  bin  Mubammad  succeeds  in  Slstfin  (Price  ii.  233). 

Table  LXIII. — Sdntdnian  or  Sdmdni  Dynasty  of  Bukhdrd,  Khordsan 

and  Persia, 


A.H* 

261 

279 
296 
801 
331 
343 
860 
366 

387 
389 


874-6 

892 
907 
914 
943 
964 
961 
976 

997 
999 


Na^r  bin  Abmad,  great  grandson  of  S&m&n,  a  robber  chief,  ap- 
pointed ffOYemor  of  Bukli&r&  by  the  Khalif  Ma'tamad. 
Isma'il  bin  Abmad. 
Abmad  bin  Isma'ft. 
Na^r  bin  Abmad. 
Ntih  bin  Nafr. 
A'bd-ul-maUk  bin  Nfih. 

7  Al-Man^dr  bin  N(ih. 

8  Niih  ben  Al-Man^Or.    [By  some  authorities  this  accession  is  placed 
in  Rajab,  a.h.  366. j 

Al-Man^Hr  bin  NOh,  deposed  and  blinded. 

A'bd-ul-malik  bin  N(ih.    [Ailek  Kh&n  enters  Bukh&r&  on  the  10th 

of  pi'ka'dah,  a.h.  389. 
Isma'il  bin  N(ih,  killed  in  the  3rd  month  of  a.h.  396.] 


2 
3 

4 
6 
6 


9 
10 

11 


M.  Oottwaldt :  Lipsies,  1848 


(composed  in  a.h.  330  =  a.i>.  961-2)  edit,  of 
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TiBCB  LXIV. — The  OhamC  Dynasty,  with  the  cotempcrary  KhMfe 

whose  names  appear  an  the  local  coinage, 

(From  the  *  Jonr.  Roy  Ab.  Soc./  1848.) 


Z]iflllftorBi«hdad. 

▲ooepted  Bfttoft 
of  Aooeuton. 

A.K.       A.H.         XJ>. 

Jd  Mutl'  lillah  ... 

Abdicates,     pn 

Ka'dah,  363 

334 

350 

961 

Al  Tfii'  lillah 

Deposed  by  Bah& 
al  dowlah  (Sha- 
hka)f  381 

363 

366 

976 

AlKftdirbillah... 
Died,  9ri  Hajah, 
422 

381 

367 
387 

977 
997 

388 

998 

421 

1030 

421 

1030 

AlEftimbeamiil- 
lah 

422 

432 

1040-1 

Died,  13  Shab6n, 
467 

432 

1041 

440 

1048 

Alptegin 


Ishak 


Subuktigin 


Isma'fl 


Mahmiid., 


Muhammad. 


Masa'fSd 


Muhammad.. 


M6d«d 


Maia'Ad  II... 


Notioea  of  tmIoiu  Dates  euigBed  liy 
dUtorent  Aathorltiee. 


Berolt  350,  Raufat  al  $af&. 


Alptegfn's  death  doubtfiil. 
(Abd  Isba^  Ibrahim,  <<  Ibn 
Qaukal.") 


Subuktigfn's  death,  386,N&9iri, 
Jen&bl ;  387,  Abill  Far&j ;  387 
(Shab&n),  Bau^at  al  ^aik, 
Abul  Fid&,  Ehal6sat  al  Akh- 
b&r. 

Entitled  Saif  al  dowlah,  384 ; 
takes  possession  of  Ghazni, 
Rabl  al  Awal,  388 ;  becomes 
independent,  389. — ^Various 
authorities. 

MahmUd's  death,  Rabl  al  Akhir, 
421,  Abfil  Fid&,  Ehal&sat  al 
Akhb&r. 

Muhammad's  1st  reign,  7mths., 
N&9iri.  Masa'tid's  accession, 
422,N&9iri;  421(3idShaw&l}, 
Raufat  al  ^aft,  Khal6aat  al 
Akhbftr. 

RebeUion  against  Masa'tid,  432 

glabi  al  Akhir),  AbiU  Fed& ; 
uhammad's      restoration, 
432,  N&firi,  AbtU  Faraj ;  432 

gum&d  alAwal),Akbari;433, 
abibal  Sair;  433  (Jum&d 
al  Awal),  Guzidah. 

Muhammad's2ndreign,4  mths., 
N&fiii.  M6dtfcd's  accession, 
432  (Shab6n),  Masa'Udi,  432, 
N&9iri,  Ab61  Faraj.  Entiy 
into  Ghazni,  432  (23rd  Sha- 
b&n),  Abdl  Fid&.  Accession, 
434,  Ouzidah ;  483,  Khalftsat 
alAkhblur;  Feriahtah. 

M6dtid's  death,  441,  Nfcfirf, 
Ab61Faraj;  441(R«ab),Abta 
Fid6,  Guzidah,  Rau^at  al 
961k,  Khalftaat  al  Akhb&r, 
9aMb  al  Salr. 

22 
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KhaIlftofBa«hdAd. 


Al  MuJIptadi  beaxn- 
illali 

Died,  16  Muhar- 

rim,  487 
A]  Mostajihar  biUah 

Died,  16  £abi  al 
Akhir,  612 


Al  Mmtanhid  bil- 

lah  

KiUed,   17  pri 

Ka'dah,  629 
AlR&shidbillah... 
AlMul^taftleamer- 

illah  

iTumg.j    12     XWl 
Hajah,  680 

Al  Mastanjid  bil- 
lah  


Accepted  Sfttee 
ofAcoesaion. 

A.B.       A.H.         A.I>. 

440 

1048 

440 

1048 

444 

444 

1062 
1062 

461 

1069 

467 

487 

492 

1099 

608 

1114 

609 

1116 

612 

612 

1118 

629 

680 

647 

1162 

566 

656 

1160 

KlngiofOhasnl. 


Abtfl   Hasan 

A'U 

BahA  al  dowlah 


A'bdalRasMd 


Toghral 

Fcrokhz&d  ... 


Ibrahim 


Maaa'i&d  III.. 


Shirzlid  

Eamdlaldhnolah 

Arsl&n 


Babr&m  Sb&h 


Notioet  of  rarlooa  Date*  anigned  tgr 
dUnuent  Anthoiities. 


MasaMd  II.  and  Ab<il  Hasan 
A'U,  length  of  reign,  jointly, 
2  months,  Nfi.?irl. 

Masa'dd  II.,  1  month,  Guzidah, 
^abib  al  Salr ;  6  days,  Taba- 
k&t  Akbarf ;  6  days,  Ferishtah. 

AbCil  Hasan  A'li,  length  of  reign 
2  years,  Guzidah,  iLhal&sat  al 
Akhb&r;  nearly  1  year,  Habib 
al  Sair;  1  month,  Tabal^&t 
Akbarl. 

Accession,  440,  fixed  from  coins ; 
441,  Nfc?iii,  Abiil  Faraj, 
Abtil  Fid&;  443,  Guzidah, 
Ehal&sat  al  Akhb&r. 

444,  Abai  Fid&. 

Length  of  Toghral's  rale,  40 
days,N&$iri,  Khal&sat  al  Akh- 
b&r,  etc.  Ferokhz&d's  acces- 
sion, 443,  Di'l  Eadah,  N^iil. 

Accession,461  ,T&rikhMasa'  (idl, 
N&9irf,  AblU  Fidfr,  Jen&bi; 
460)  Guzidah,  etc. 


KhoDii 


Ehusrd  Malik 


Ibrahim's  death,  492,  coins, 
N&9iri,  Guzidah,  AbiSlMah&. 
san ;  481,  Ab(il  Fid&,  Baufat 
alSaf&. 

Guzfdah,  Jen&bl,  etc. 

Accession,  609,  N&siri,  Guzi- 
dah, etc. 

Capture  and  sack  of  Ghazni  by 
A'l§L  al  din  Jeh&ns6z,  647. 


Accession,  662,  N&^iil;  644, 
Guzidah ;  648  or  660,  Abdl 
Pidfe;  647,  Akbari. 

Khusrtii  Malik  finally  dispos- 
sessed of  Ghazni  by  the  Gho- 
ris,  667,  Ferishtah;  forced 
to  surrender  at  Lah6r,  686, 
Baufat  al  SafEi;  683,  Akbari ; 
682,  Ferishtah. 


(See  Table  LXXII.) 
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Table  LXY.—SuUdns  of  the  Sdjiih  Lynanty. 

[The  grandsons  of  Seljil^,  a  Turk  of  the  tribe  of  E bazar  or  Ghaz  on  the  Caspian. 
Togbrol-beg  and  J&fer-beg  Daodd,  were  in  the  service  of  MahmCid  of  Ghozni. 
In  A.H.  429  (1036),  the  former  resisted  Masa'dd,  and  received  investiture  as 
Sult&n  of  Ebor&n  from  the  Kh&lif.  The  three  branches  of  the  Seljtlk  family 
settled  in  Hamadkn,  Kerm&n,  and  Rum  or  Anatolia. — Marsden's  *■  Or.  Num.'] 

I. — %VUt%  DTNABTT  OF  IbAn  OR  PSaSIA. 
A.H.        A.I>. 

429  1037  Rukn-ud-dln  Abuthaleb,  Toghrel  Beg,  Mahmtid. 

455  1063  Alp  Arslan,  Abushajia,  Azz  ud-din. 

465  1072  Maleksh&h,  Moaz  ud-din  abul  fateh. 

485  1092  Barkiarok,  rokn  ud-dSn  abulmozaffer  k&sim :  in  his  reiffu  the  empire  was 
divided,  he  retaining  Persia;  Ghi&s  ud-din  Muhammad,  Syria  and  Ader- 
bij&n;  and  Moaz  ud-din  burh&n  sanji&r,  Khor&s&n  and  Maverulnahr. 

498  1104  Malek  Sh&h,  his  son,  deposed. 

498  1105  Muhammad,  chosen  Sultan. 

511  1118  Mahmtid,  Moghi&th  ud-dln  Abul  Kfisem. 

525  1131  Dali(id,  his  son,  deposed. 

526  1131  Masa'dd,  Ghiath  ud-din,  deposed. 

527  1132  Toghrel,  son  of  Muhammad. 
529  1134  Masa'dd,  re-established. 

547  1152  Malek  Shbh,  son  of  Mahmiid,  deposed. 

547  1152  Mahm(^d,  grandson  of  Bograkk&n,  at  Merv. 

552  1157  Muhammad,  his  son,  at  Hamad&n. 

554  1159  Sulaim&n  Sh&h,  kiUed. 

555  1160  Arsl&n  Sh&h,  son  of  Toghrel,  son  of  Muhammad. 
571  1175  Toghrel  Sh&h,  his  son. 

II. — BELJt^^   DTMASTT  OF  XEBmAn. 

433  1041  Kadherd,  or  Earut  begh,  installed  by  Toghrel  begh. 

465  1072  Sultan  Sh&h,  his  son. 

467  1074  Tur&nShah. 

489  1096  Iran  Sh&h. 

494  1100  ArslimSh&h. 

536  1141  Moghi&th  ud-din  Muhammad. 

551  1156  To^relSh&h. 

565  1169  Banr&m,  Arsl&n,  and  Turto  Sh&h  dispute  succession. 

—  Muhammad  Shfih,  dispossessed  by  Malek  dinar  583-1187. 

ni. — BBLJ^K  DTNA6TT  OF  KtJK  OH  ANATOLIA.      CAPITAL  lOOMHTM. 

470  1077  Sulaim&n  bin  Kotlumish. 

478  1085            Interregnum  of  seven  years. 

485  1092  D&tid  KiUj  Arsl&n  bin  Sulaim&n, 

501  1107  Saisan  bin  Kilij  Arsl&n. 

510  1116  Masa'tid  bin  Kilij  Arsl&n. 

551  1 156  A'zz-ud-din  ^ilii  Arsl&n  bin  Masa'fid,  destroyed  first  crusade  army. 

584  1118  Kutb-ud-din  Malik  Sh&h  bin  Kilik  Arsl&n,  deposed. 

588  1192  Ghi&s-ud-dfn  Kai  Khnsrti  bin  ^ilij  Arsl&n,  deposed. 

596  ?  Rukn-ud-din  Sulairo&n  bin  Kilii  Arsl&n,  deposed. 

600  1203  ]^ilij  Arsl&n  bin  Rukn-ud-din,  deposed. 

600  1203  Ghias  ud-dfn  Kai  Khusrti  (restore). 

607  1210  A'zz-ud-dfn  Kai  K&us  bin  Kai  Khusrtf. 

616  1219  A'l&-ud-dfn  Kai  Kob&d  bin  Kai  Khusrd. 

634  1236  Ghi&ihud-din  Kai  KhusrA  bin  Kai  Kob&d,  invaded  by  the  Moghul 
Princes,  descendants  of  Jenghiz  Kh'&n  (See  Table  XLIXV 

643  1245  A'zi-nd-diD  Kai  K&us,  in  nominal  oonjunction  with  his  brotnen,  Rukn- 
ud-din  and  A*l&-ud-din,  sons  of  Kai  Khusrd. 

655  1257  Rukn-ud-din  KiUj  Arsl&n. 

666  1267  Ghi&f-ud-din  Kai  Khusrtf  bin  Rnkn-ud-din. 

682  1283  MasatSdbin  Azz-ud-din  Kai  K&u^  died  708— 1308. 
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Table  LXYI. — Atahegs  of  Irdk^  ruling  Ministera  under  the  later 

Princes  of  the  Se^'iikian  race. 

MOSUL  BBANOH. 
▲.v.         A.D.  , 

621  1127  rm&d-ud.dln  Zengi. 

640  1145  Saif-ud-din  Gh&zi  bin  Zengi. 

544  1149  Kutb-ud-din  Maudub  bin  Zengi. 

565  1170  Al.Mu*i2  Saif-ud-din  Gh&zf  bin  M6d6d. 

576  1180  A'zz-ud-din  Masa'dd  bin  M6d(^d. 

589  1 193  Ntlr-ud-din  (Bedr  ud-dfo)  Arsliui  Sh&h  bin  Mas&'ud. 

607  1210  MaUk  al-K&hir  A'zz-ud-din  Mas'aud  bin  Niir-ud-din. 

615  1218  Nar.ud-dfn  Anl&n  Sh&h  bin  E&hir. 

616  1219  N&sir-ad-dfn  Mahmtid  bin  Kfthir. 
619  1222  Al-Malik  al-Ra^im  Bedr-ad-dfn  Ltati. 
657  1259  Al.Mali]c  as-l^&la^  l8ma*il  bin  Ldlti. 

EALEB   (aLEFPO)  BRANCH. 

521  1127  Im&d  nd-dfn  Zengi. 

540  1145  Malik  al-A'&del  Ntir-ud-dfn  Mahmtid  bin  Zengi. 

569  1174  A'l-Malik  a8.$&lal;L  Isma'fl  bin  NtSr  nd-dfn  Mahmtid. 

577  1181  Pm&d  ud-dln  Zengi  bin  Eatb  ud-dlnbin  M6d6d,  delivered  Haleb  to 

$6Ia|^-nd-dfn  or  Saladin. 
594    1197    Kntb-nd-dln  Mnhanunad  bin  rm&d-nd-din,  at  Sing&ra. 

Table  LXYII. — TkMrooman  Ortokite  Princes,  reigning  in  Mardin  and 

Miafarkin,  Syria. 

II  Gh&z(  bin  Ortok,  seized  Jenualem  and  Marilfa, 
516    1122    9us&m>nd-dln  Timurt&Bh  bin  Tl  Ghfizf. 
547    1152    Najm-ud-din  Abu'l  Mujcaffar  Albf  bin  Timurt&sh. 
572    1176    Kutb-ud-din  fl  Gh&zf  bin  Albf  (or  Alpi). 

580  1184    Quslon-ud-din  Ytluif.  ArsUin  bin  Eutb-ud-dln. 

597  ?  Malik-ul-Man9(!ir  N&^ir-ud-din  Orto^:  Arsl&n  bin  Eutb-ud-dSn. 

637  1239  Malik  us-Sa'fd  Najm-ud-din  Gh&z£  bin  N&fir-ud-din  Ortofp. 

653  1255  Malik  ul-Muj(afiar  l|^ar6.  Arsl&n  bin  Najm-ud-din. 

691  1291  Shams-ud-din  D&dd. 

693  1293  Malik  nl-Man^t&r  Najm-ud-din  Gh&zi. 

712  1312  AIM  Malik  al-A'&dil  rmfiid-ud-din  A'li. 

712  1312  Malik  as-$&le^  Shams-ud-din  $6]a^. 

0&T0KITB8  &BIONINO  AT  IxfD  AMD  TLBSOfA, 

490    1097  Sokm&n  bin  Ortol^. 

498    1104  Ibr&hfm  bin  Sokmfin. 

522  ?  1128  Rukn  ud-dfn  D&tid. 

544  ?  Fakhr  ud-dfn  ^ark  Arslftn  bin  D&tid. 

562    1166  Ntir  ud-din  Muhammad  bin  l^arii  AiAkxL 

581  1185  Eutb-ud-din  Sokman  bin  Muhammad. 
597    1200  Malik  as-$§da^  N&fir  ud-din  Mahmtld. 

618    1221    Malik  al-Mas&'(id  bin  Malik  a8.$61a^  Mahmtid. 

629    1231    Malik  al-Elimil,  nephew  of  l?61afr  ud-din  (Saladin),  took  Amid. 

Table  JjXYUI.—The  Mogol  or  Moghul  empire  of  Tartary.     Capital 

Karaihjtrm, 

iuD. 

1206    Jen^z  Eh&n,  or  Timugin  declared  emperor,  on  the  Onon  river. 

1227    Tdh  Ehfrn,  lua  eon,  regent  during  interr^um. 

1241     Oktai  Eh6n,  fourth  son  of  Jengfz,  elected  by  his  fathei's  will. 

Tourakina  Ehatun,  his  wifo,  regent  for  four  yean. 
1246    Gaiuk  Eh&n,  son  of  Oktai. 
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124B    OgoolganmiBli,  his  wife,  regent  on  bis  death . 
1251    Manga  Kk&n,  died  in  1259. 

The  empire  of  the  Moghols  was  subsequently  divided  into  different  branches  in 
China,  Persia,  in  Kapchak,  etc. 
1260    Kublai  Eh&n,  succeeded  in  China,  and  founded  the  Yuen  dynasty. 
1240    Zagatai  Khim,  son  of  Jenglz,  founded  Zagatai  branch  in  Transoxiana. 
1226    Tushi  Kh&n,  another  son,  founded  Kapchak  dynasty. 

(For  these  dynasties  of  the  Tartars,  and  those  of  the  Huns,  Chinese,  etc.,  see 
Be  Guignes'  <  Histoire  des  Huns."— J.  P.) 

Tablb  XTiTX. — Moghd-Tivriwr  or  H-Khdnian  Dynasty  of  Persia, 

On  the  death  of  Mangd  Kh&n,  son  of  Jenglz  Kh&n,  the  soTereignty  of  Persia  was 
assumed  by  his  brother, 

667  1259  Hdl&gti  or  Hin&^ti  n-Eh&n. 

663  1264  Ab&g&,  or  Ab&4:&  n-Eh&n,  his  son. 

681  1282  Nikud&r  Oglan,  seyenth  son  of  Htllfik(i,  on  conversion  to  Muhamma- 

danism,  took  the  name  of  Al^mad  Kh&n. 

683  1284  Arghtin  Ei&n,  son  of  Ab&]f:&. 

690  1291  Eu-Khatd  K&ftn,  ditto. 

694  1294  Baidti  K&&n,  son  of  Targhih,  fifth  son  of  HtSl&kd. 

694  1294  Gh&E&n  E&&n  Mahmtid,  eldest  son  of  Axvhto. 

703  1303  Ghl&s-ud-dfn  Au-gaptd,  Khudabandah  Muhammad. 

716  1316  Abti  Sa*id  Bah&dur  Kh&n,  his  son,  on  whose  death  in 

736  1335  The  dynasty  became  dependent. 

747  1346  Antislilrv&n.    Invasion  of  Taimdr,  or  Tamerlane.    (See  below,  LXX). 

Tablb  LXX. — MoghiH  Sultdns  of  Khorasdn, 

795    1393    £utb-ud-din  Amir  Timdr  Gtbg&n  $&tibVir&n  (Tamerlane)  conquered 

Baghd&d,  invaded  India,  eto. 
807    1404    XhalS  Sult&n.  son  of  Mlr&n  Sh&h,  deposed. 

—  —    Sh&h  Bukh,  Beh&dur  Sult&n. 

850  1447  XJlugh  B^,  Malik  us  Sa'id,  of  Khiva. 

853  1449  A'bdul  Latif  Mirz&,  his  son. 

854  1450  B&bar  Mfrzl^  Sult&n  Abul  Kasam. 
861  1456  Mfrza  Sh6h  Mahmtid  deposed. 

861    1456    Abd  Sa'fd,  son  of  Abmad.    (See  Moghuls  of  India.) 

—  ■        Jiadighiar,  gpmdson  of  Sh&h  Rukh. 

805    1470    Sult&n  Hosain  Mlrz&,  grandson  of  U'mar. 

901    1505    Badi'  ^zgaTw(*",  his  son,  took  refuge  with  the  ^ufEs. 

TiBLB  LXXI.— Ztii^a  of  Persia  of  the  Sophi,  8<ifi,  or  Safi  Pace. 

Juneid,  a  descendant  of  $afi  ud-dfn,  a  Sophi  or  mystic  philosopher,  being  ex- 
pelled from  Aderbij&n  by  the  Turkoman  ruler  Jeh&n  Sh&h,  established  himself  in 
Bhirw&n.    His  grandson 

905  1499  Isma'il  al-$<ifi  bin  Shaikh  Haidar,  united  conquered  provinces  and 

assumed  sovereignty  of  Persia  and  Khor&s6n,  908-1602. 

932  1525  Sh&h  Tahm&ro  bin  Ismail. 

983  1576  Sh&h  Isma'U  II.  bin  Tahm&sp. 

985  1577  Muhammad  Khudibandah  bin  Tahm&sp. 

994  1585  96mzah  bin  Muhammad,  or  Amir  Hams. 

994  1585  Sh6h  Isma'Sl  bin  Muhammad. 

994  1685  Sh&h  A'bb&s  bin  Muhammad. 

1039  1629  Sh&h  ^afi  bin  l^afi  Mirs&  bin  A*bb&8. 
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1052  1642  Sh&h  A'bbfia  II.  bin  Sh6li  $aft. 

1077  1666  Solaim&n  bin  Sh&h  A'bb&B. 

1106  1694  Sh&h  Husain  bin  Solaim&n,  last  of  the  Safis. 

Sh&h  Tabmftsp  II.  bin  Sh&h  Husain,  abdicated. 

1135  1722  Mahmtlld,  an  Afgh&n,  invaded  Persia,  and  usurped. 

1137  1725  Ashraf,  an  Afgh&n,  defeated  bj  N&dir  Kull. 

1242  1730  Sh&h  T&bm&sp,  nominally  restored,  murdered  1737. 

1145  1732  A'bb6s  III.  bm  Tahm&sp. 

1148  1736  N&dir  Sh&h,  or  N&dir  Sult&n,  proclaimed  king. 

1160  1747  A'&dil  Sh&b,  nephew  and  murderer  of  N&dir. 

1161  1748  Ibr&hfm,  his  brother. 

1 163  1749  Sh&h  Eukh,  blinded,  driven  to  Ehur&s&a. 

1163  1750  Solaim&n,  or  Mirz&  Said  Muhammad. 

1163  1750  Ism'ail  bin  Said  Muf^fa,  under  resencj  of  A'li  Merdan. 

1173  1759  Mi^ammad  Eerim  Kh&n  Zendi,  heM  power  under  title  of  Wakil. 

1193  1779  Zeki  Eh&n,  usurped  on  his  death,  muraered  by 

1 193  1779  AbU'l  Fatb  Eh&n,  son  of  Eerim,  blinded. 

1193  1779  $&dik  Eh&n,  brother  of  ditto. 

A'li  Mur&d  Eh&n  assumed  the  title  of  Wakil. 

1199  1785  Ja'far  Eh&n,  son  of  $adik,  murdered. 

1203  1789  Lutf  A'li,  his  son,  defeated  by 

1209  1794  Agh&  Muhammad  Eh&n  ^&j&r,  an  eunuch. 

1211  1797  Fatb  A'li  Sh&h  fi:&j&r,  died  1834. 

Tabls  LXXII. — List  of  the  Patdn,  Afghdn^  or   ffharx   Sultans  of 

Sinditetdn.     Capital,  DiJdi. 

(Corrected  up  from  the  coins  of  the  *  Path&n  Eings  of  Dihli,'  by  the  Editor.) 

Mu'iz-ud-d(n  Muhammad  bin  S&m  (587^)  (Ist  Dynasty). 

Eutb-ud-din  Ai-beg. 

Ar&m  Sh&h. 

Shams-ud-dln  Altumsh. 

Rukn-ud-dln  Ffroz  Sh&h. 

Sult&n  Ri?(ah. 
7    Mu'iz-ud-din  Bahr&m  Sh&h. 

A'l&.ud-din  Masa'dd  Sh&h  (11). 

N&^ir-ud-dfn  MahmtUd  (12). 

Ghi&s-ud-din  Balban  (5). 

Mu'iz-ud-dln  Eaikub&d.  * 

Jal&l.ud-dfn  FSroz  Sh&h,  Ehilji'  (2nd  dynasty). 

Kukn-ud-din  Ibr&hlm  (9). 

A'I&-ud~din  Muhammad  Sh&h  (12). 

Shah&b-ud-din  U'mar  (10). 

Eutb-ud-din  Mub&rak  Sh&h  (1). 
17    N&fir-ud-dfn  Ehusrtl. 

Ghl&s-ud-dln  Tughla^  Sh&h  (3rd  dynasty). 

Muhammad  bin  Tughlal^  (3). 

Firoz  Sh&h  bin  Salar  Bajab  (1). 

Tughlal^  Sh&h  II. 

Abtlbakr  Sh&h  II. 

Muhammad  Sh&h  bin  Ftroz  Sh&h. 

^  The  dates  of  accession,  as  converted  into  the  years  of  the  Christian  era,  are 
calculated  from  the  months  in  each  Hijrayear  in  which  the  several  monanhs^are 
determined  by  Sa'id  Abmad  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  small  figures  in 
brackets  indicate  the  months  of  each  accession.  The  dates  marked  with  a  star  are 
derived  from  coins,  and  do  not  coincide  with  our  native  author's  historical  deductions. 

«  See  vol.  i.  p.  326. 

3  Zi&  Barani  says  688  a.h. 
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795*  24    Sikandar  Sh&h. 

795*  25    Mahmtld  Sh&h  bin  Muhammad  Sh&li  (Timtir,  800). 

797  26    Nu^rat  Sh&h  Interregnum  (coins  dated  797,  798,  800,  801  and 

807),  Mahmt&d  restored,  802. 

816  1413    27    Daulat  Kh&n  Lodi  (1). 

817  1414    28    Khizr  Xk&n  Sa'id  (4th  dynasty)  (3). 

824  1421  29  Mub&rak  Sh&h  II.  (6),  coins  extant  with  the  date  of  838  a.h. 

837  1434  30  Muhammad  Sh&h  bm  Farld  Sh&h  (7). 

849  31  A'&lam  Sh&h  (?) 

855  1451  32  Bahlol  L6di  (5th  dynasty)  (3). 

894  33  Sikandar  bin  Bahl61  (?) 

923  1517  34  Ibr&hfm  bin  Sikandar  (B&bar,  932  a.h.)  (11). 

937  1531  35  Muhammad  Hum&ydn,  Mughul  (5).    See  Table  LXXX. 

946*  36  Farid-ud-din  Shir  Sh&h,  Afgh&n  (?) 

952  1545  37  Isl&m  Sh&h  (3). 

960  1553  38  Muhammad  A' &da  Sh&h  (5). 

962  1555  39  Ibr&hfm  S(ir  (5). 

962  1555  40  Sikandar  Sh&h  (Hum&ylin,  962  a.h.) 

Table  LXXIII. — Fatan  or  Afyhdn  Sultdns  and  Governors  of  Bengal, 
{Purh(  dynasty.)     Capital  Laknaut(,  or  Gaur.     (Mabsden.*) 

600  1203  Muhammad  Bakhti&r  Khilil,  governor  of  Ber&r  under  Kutb  ud-din. 

602  1205  Muhammad  Sher&n  A'zz  ed-din. 

605  1208  A'li  Mard&n  AU  ed-din. 

609  1212  Has&m  ed-din  Ghi^  ed-din. 

624  1226-27    K&sir  ed-din  bin  Shams  ed-dln. 

627  1229  Mahmild  bin  Shams  ed-din,  became  Sult&n  of  Hindiist&n.    . 

634  1237  Toghan  Eh&n,  governor  under  Sult&n  Riziah. 

641  1243  Tiji,  orTaji. 

642  1244  Timtir  Eh&n  Eer&n. 
644  1246  Saifed-d(n. 

651     1253    Ikbti&r  ed-din  Malik  Ytlzbeg. 

656  1257    Jal&l  ed-din  Kh&ni. 

657  1258    T&j  ed-dfn  Arsl&n. 

659  1260  Muhammad  T&tar  Khan. 

676  1277  Muiz  ed-din  Tughral. 

681  1282  Nasir  ed-din  Baghra  (by  Dow  written  Kera),  considered  first  sovereign 

of  Bengal  by  some. 

725  1325  Kadr  Eh&n,  viceroy  of  Muhammad  Sh&h. 

741  1340  Fakhr  ed-din  Sekandar  assumes  independence. 

743  1342  A'l&  ed-din  Mub&rik. 

744  1313  Shams  ed-din  Muhammad  Sh&h  fli&s  Bangarah. 
760  1358  Sikandar  Sh&h  bin  Shams  ed-dln. 

769  1367  Ghi&s  ed-din  Aa'zm  Sh&h  bin  Sekandar  Sh&h. 

775  1 373  Saif  ed-dfn  Sult&n  as-Sul&tf n  bin  Ghi&s  ed-din. 

785  1383  Shams  ed-dfn  bin  Sul&tfn  as-Sul&tin. 

787  1385  Kansa  or  Khansa,  a  Hindti. 

794  1392  Jal&l  ed-din  Muhammad  Sh&h  (Chitmul  bin  Ehansa). 

812  1409  Ahmad  Sh&h  bin  Jal&l  ed-din.' 

830  1426-7  N&sir  Sh&h  (descendant  of  Shams  ed-dln  Ili&s  Bangarah). 

862  1457  B&rbak  Sh&h  bin  N&sir  Sh&h. 

879  1474  Ytisaf  Sh&h  bin  B&rbak  Shah. 

*  [See  also  Ayin-i-Akbari,  vol.  ii.jP-  16.] 

2  Marsden  remarks  in  a  note :  *  Tne  coins  show  that  the  historical  dates  about 
this  period  are  erroneous ;  but  the  means  of  correcting  the  mistakes  are  not  suffici- 
ently ample.'    P.  562  *  Numismata  Orientala.' 
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AJL        AJD, 

887    1482    Sikandftr  8h6h. 
887    1482    FathBh&h. 

896  1490-1  Shfth-ziidahf  a  ennneh, 

897  1491    Firos  Sh6h  HabBhL 

899  1494    Mahmad  8h6h  bin  Firoz  Shfth. 

900  1495    Mnzaffar  8h6h  Habshl. 

903  14i8  A'IIl  ed-din  Hnsain  8h6h  bin  Sjed  Aahraf. 

927  1621  Nnfrat  8h6h  bin  A'l&  ed-dln  ELusain. 

940  1534  Mahmtid  Shiih  bin  A'lli  ed-dfn  Hnsain,  defeated  hy  • 

944  1537  Farid  ed-dln  8hlr  8b&]i. 

945  1538  Ham&y(in  held  court  at  Ganr,  or  Jenat&b&d. 

946  1539  Shfr  8hCLh  affain. 
952  1545  Mnbammad&h&n. 

962    1555    Ehizr-Eh&n  Bah&dnr  Sh6h  bin  Muhaxmnad  Eh6n. 

968  1560-1  Jal&l  ed-d(n  bin  Muhammad  KhAn. 

971  1563-4  Solaiman  Kar&ni.  or  Kaiz6ni. 

981    1573    B&yazfd  bin  Solaim&n. 

981    1573    D&^d  Kh&n  bin  8olaim&n,  defeated  by  Akbar's  fbroes. 

Tablb  LXXTY. — Kings  of  the  Ikut,  or  Sharki  LynoBty  ofJawnpur. 

(FSBISHTAH.) 

796    1894    J^hw&jah  Jahftn,  $ubahd6r  of  Kanauj,  Audh,  Kora,  and  Jaonpi^, 

assumed  independence. 
802    1899    Mubftrik  8h&h/hi8  adopted  son. 
804    1401    Shams  ud-dln  Ibr&him  8h6h  SherVi. 
844    1440    Mahm6d  Sh6h  bin  Ibr6him. 
862    1457    Muhammad  8h6h. 

862    1457    Husain  ShiLh  bin  Mahm6d  bin  Ibr6him  Sh&h. 
881    1476 took  refuge  in  the  Court  of  'A1&  ud-dCn  of  Bengal,  where 

he  died  in  905,  a.h. 


Tablb  LXXY. — Muiahndn  Kingi  ofKMhmW.  (Fsbishtah.) 

727  1326  8ham8  ud-din,  Sh6h  Mfr,  minister  of  8enadeTa. 

750  1349  Jamshid,  expelled  by  his  youngest  brother. 

752  1351  A'U  Shir,  A'l&  ud-din ;  a  severe  famine. 

765  1363  8hah&b  ud-din ;  Siamuk  iuTades  Sind. 

785  1386  Kutb  ud-dln;  defeats  B&ja  of  Lokhot. 

799  1396  Sikandar,  Butshikan ;  subverts  Hind6  religion. 

819  1416  Amir  Kh&n,  A'll  Sh&h ;  civil  wars :  ezpelM  by 

826  1422  Zain  ul  Ab-ud-din,  Sh&dl  Kh&n,  his  brother. 

877  1472  Haidar  Sh&h,  Hajf  Kh&n. 

878  1473  Hasan  Sh6h. 

891  I486  Muhammad,  a  child ;  civil  wars. 

902  1496  Fath  Sh&h  usurpe  the  throne.    Chakh  tribe  converted  to  Isl&m. 

911  1505  Muhammad  regains  the  throne ;  Ibrahim  usurps. 

942  1535  Naztlk  Sh6h ;  conquest  of  Emperor  Hum&jtln,  948=1543. 

948  1541  Mirz&  Haidajr  Doghlat,  governor  under  him ;  interr^num,  and  dissen- 
sions. 

960  1552  Ibrahim  II.,  set  up  by  Daulat  Chakk :  earthquake. 

963  1555  Ism*all,  set  up  by  Ghfiizl  Kh&n's  party. 

964  1556  Hablb,  raised  by  Daulat  Ohakk. 

971  1563  Hosain  Sh&h  Cnakk :  embassy  from  Akbar. 

986  1578  Yiisaf  Sh&h  Chakk,  expelled  by  Gohar  Chakk. 

997  1588  annexation  of  K!ashmlr  to  the  Moghul  Empire  by  Akbar. 
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Table  LXXYI.— J^f  of  Sind  and  Taita. 
87      706    Beloclust&n  iiiTaded  by  Hij&j,  goTemor  of  Basrah,  and  Muhammad 

The  Ani&rieBy  the  Siimeraa,  and  the  Sumanas  or  Jama,  succeesiTely,  gain  the 
aaeendancy,  then  a  Dihli  governor. 

1203  ?  N&sir  nd-dln  ^ub&chah,  becomes  independent. 

Table  p. 

[1  haye  compiled  the  following  list  of  the  Arab  Qoveniors  of  Sind 
from  BeMdorf/  collated  with  and  improved  from  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's 
excellent  work  on  the  Arabs  in  Sind.] 


93      1    Mubctnunad  bin  ^asim. 

2    Tazld  bin  Ab6  Kabshah  (appointed  by  Snlaim&n). 
98      3    l^ablb  bin  Muhalab. 

4  A'mr6  bin  Muslim. 

5  Jnnid  bin  A'bd  al  rabman  (nnder  Hish&m). 
107      8    Tamin  bin  Zaid. 

7  Al  baluun  bin  A'6&nah. 

8  A*mr6  bin  Mubammad. 

(8uhiim&n  bin  Hish&m-Ab6  Al-Khatt&b) ' 
Under  the  A'bb&sides. 

9  A'bd  al  rabman  bin  Muslim,  Al  A'bdi,  defeated  by  Man^dr  bin  Jamhdr, 

the  locfd  GoTemor  nnder  the  Umma(h  Khalifs. ' 
10    M^sabin  Ka'ab,  Altamlnil;  oyeipowers  Man^tir.     (The  Toh&t  ul  Kir&m 
attributes  this  yictory  to  D&(ia  bin  A'li.) 
140    11    Hish&m  bin  A'mrti. 

12    A'mar  bin  ^aff,  Haz&rmard.' 
164    13    R(ib  bin  9&tim.« 
184    14    D&6d  bin  Tazld  bin  H&tim. 

15    Bashir  bin  D&6d  (about  200  a.h.  Beinand). 
213  M6    Ghass&n  bin  A'b&d. 

M6sa  bin  Yabia,  Al  Barmaki  (dies  in  221  a.h.) 
A'mr&m  bin  Mtisa.* 
267  Taktib  bin  Lais. 

Subsequent  division  of  Sind  into  the  two  principalities  of  Mult&n  and  Al-Mansdrah. 

Table  LXXYII. — The  Jdmi  Dynasty  of  Sumana,  originally  RdjpuU. 

737  1336  Jam  Afra;  tributary  to  Tughlak  Sh&h. 

740  1339  J&mOhoban. 

764  1363  J6m  Bani ;  asserted  his  independence. 

782  1380  Timaji,  his  brother. 

782  1380  J&m  B61ah  ud-din ;  oonTerted  to  Muhammadaniim. 

793  1391  J6m  Ni2&m  ud-dln. 

796  1393  J&mA'liShir. 

1  P  Ab6  Ja'afir  Ahmad  bin  Tahja  ibn  J&bir  al  Bal&dori,'  ob.  inter  266  and  279 
▲.H.  Ibn  Khaldun,  p.  438.  Beinana  '  Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans,'  in^dits  relatift 
k  rinde.] 

s  [Appendix  to  the  '  Arabs  in  Sind :'  Gape  Town,  1853.  Elliot  quoting  <  Tohfat 
nl  Kir&m.] 

>  [Transferred  from  Sind  to  Africa  in  a.h.  161.    Beinand,  p.  218  ] 

«  rA.H.  160  to  161.    Beinand.] 

'  [Gildemeister  quoting  Abdlfeda  ii.  160.] 

•  [Killed  by  v^W^  Jj/lt Juii  ^^  ^Belkdori.'] 
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JLV.  A.D. 

812  1409  J&m  GiraiLjon  of  Timaji. 

812  1409  J&m  Fath  Eh&n. 

827  1423  J&m  Tughlak ;  isyaded  Gojer&t. 

864  1450  J&m  Sikandar. 

856  1452  J  km  Sangar,  elected. 

864  1460  J&m  Nanda,  or  Niz&m  nd-dln ;  cot.  of  Hasan  Langa. 

894  1492  J&m  Feroz ;  the  Turkhfrn  family  become  powerftil,  1520. 

927  1520  Sh&h  Beg  Argun  occupies  Sind. 

930  1523  Sh&h  HosaiD  Arghun. 

966  1554  MahmMofBhakar. 

982  1572  Akbar  annexes  Sindh  to  the  Empire. 

Table  LXXYIII. — JBahmani  Dynasty  of  £ialbarya,  or  AhmtMdd. 

1347  A'l&  ud-din  Hasan  Sh&h  ?anffo  Bahmani,  servant  of  a  brahman  in  Muhammad 

Tughlak's  court,  subauea  all  the  Dakhan. 

1358  Muhammad  Sh&h  B.  I.  (Gh&zi),  makes  tributary  Telingana  and  Yijranagar. 

1375  Muj&hid  Sh&h  B.,  kiUed  by  his  uncle. 

1378  D&did  Sh&h  B.,  assassinated  by  his  niece. 

1378  Mahm(id  Sh&h  I.,  youngest  son  of '  A1& ;  patron  of  literature. 

1397  Ghi&s  ud-din ;  blinded  and  dethroned. 

1397  Shams  ud-din  Sh&h ;  puppet  to  Lalchin,  the  Malik  Naib  or  regent. 

1397  Flr6z  Sh&h,  married  daughter  of  Yijyanagar  r&ja,  Deva  B^y. 

1422  Ahmad  Sh&h  Wall  (Eh&n  Eh&n&n) ;  war  with  r&jas. 

1435  A'l&  ud-din  Sh&h  II.,  war  with  Yijyanagar. 

1457  Hum&y(in  the  cruel ;  eeneral  insurrection. 

1461  Niz&m  Sh&h ;  r&jas  of  Telingana  and  Orissa  powerful. 

1463  Muhammad  Sh&h  II. ;  M&lwa  j^ower  increasing. 

1482  Mahmtid  II. ;  loses  Eonkan,  Bii&pt^r,  and  Ber&. 

1518  Ahm&d  Sh&h  II. ;  under  control  of  Amir  Berld,  minister. 

1520  A'l&  ud-din  Sh&h  III. ;  deposed  by  ditto. 

1522  Wali  Ullah ;  murdered  by  ditto. 

1525  Kallam  Ullah,  Bahmani  dynasty  of  Bidar  (Ahmad&b&d)  terminates,  and  is 

succeeded  by  that  of  Amir  Berid  at  Ahmad&b&d. 

Table  LXXJX-^Berid  Shdhi  Dynasty  of  Bidar,  or  Ahmaddbdd. 

1492  K&sim  Berld,  a  Tiirki  or  Georgian  slaye. 

1504  Amir  Berid ;  held  sway  over  nominal  kings. 

1549  A'l&  Berid  Sh&h ;  first  who  assumed  royalty. 

1562  Ibrahim  Berld  Sh&h. 

1569  E&sim  Berid  Sh&h. 

1572  Mirz&  A'li  Berid  Sh&h ;  deposed  by  his  relatiye. 

1609  Amir  Berid  Sh&h  II. 

Table  LXXX. — Faruki  Dynasty  of  Kdnd^ish.    Capitals  Tdlnir  and 

Diirhdnp^r. 

1370  Malik  B&ja  Faruki,  receives  the  j&gir  of  T&lnir,  from  Firoz. 

1399  Malik  Nasir  or  Nasfr  Kh&n  Faruki,  builds  B&rh^ptir. 

1437  M{r&n  A'dil  Eh&n  Faruki,  expels  Dakhanies  from  Ehandeish. 

1441  Mir&n  Mub&rik  Eh&n  Faruki;  peaceful  reign. 

1457  Mir&n  Ghani,  or  A'dil  Eh&n  Faruki  I. ;  tributary  to  Gujer&t. 

1503  D&(id  Eh&n  Faruki,  tributary  to  M&lwa. 

1510  A'zim  Hum&ytin,  or  A'dil  Eh&n  F.  II. ;  grandson  of  Gujer&t  king. 

1520  Mir&n  Muhammad  Eh&n  Faruki ;  succeeds  to  Gujer&t  throne. 

1535  Mir&n  Mub&rik  Eh&n  Faruki,  brother ;  war  with  Moghuls. 

1566  Mir&n  Muhammad  Eh&n  Faruki,  attack  from  Dakhan. 

1576  R&ja  A'U  Eh&n  Faruki ;  acknowledges  Akbar's  supremacy. 

1596  Bah&dur  Eh&n  Faruki }  defies  Akbar ;  is  imprisoned  at  Gw&lior. 
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Table  LXXXI. — Kings  of  M&koa,     Capitals  Dhdr,  Mdndo  or 

ShddidUd. 

A.D. 

1387  Sult&n  Dil&war  6h6ri,  goTemor,  assumes  title  of  Sh&h,  1401. 

1406  Sult&n  Hosbang  Gh6ri,  or  Alp  Kh&n,  his  son,  defeats  Narsinha  Ray. 

1432  Ghazni  Kh&n,  or  Sult4n  Muhammad  6h6ri ;  poisoned. 

1435  Mahmi^d  Eh&n,  or  SuU&n  Mahm6d  Khilji.    E&na  of  Chitor,  Kumbho  pre- 
sents tankas  coined  in  his  own  name,  1450. 

1469  Sult&n  6hi&s  ud-din ;  peaceful  reign. 

1500  Sult&n  N&sir  ud-din ;  his  son,  Shah&b  ud-din,  rerolts. 

1512  Sult&n  MahmAd  II.,  youn^r  son,  last  of  the  Khiljis. 

1534  M&lwa  incorporated  with  Gujer&t  kingdom. 

1568  '  annexed  as  a  province  of  Akbar's  Empire. 


Table  LXXXII. — Kings  of  Oujerdt,     Capital  Pattan, 

1391  Mnzaffar  Sh&h  I. ;  appointed  viceroy  by  Flroz  Tughlak,  a.h.  793,  assumes 

independence  in  a.h.  799=a.d.  1396. 

1411  Ahmad  Sh&h  I.,  grandson,  builds  Ahmad&b&d  and  Ahmadnagar. 

1443  Muhammad  Sh&h,  sumamed.Earlm,  the  merciful. 

1451  Eutb  Sh&h  ;  opposes  M&lwa  king,  and  Chitor  rfrja  Kombha. 

1459  DfiiCid  Sh&h,  his  uncle,  deposed  in  ftiyor  of 

1459  Mahm^d  Sh&h  I.  Begarr& ;  two  expeditions  to  Dakhan. 

1511  Muzaffar  Sh&h  II. ;  war  with  E&oa  Sanga. 

1526  Sikandar  Sh&h,  assassinated. 

1526  Nasir  Eh&n,  or  Mahmtid  8h&h  II.,  displaced  by 

1526  Bah&dur  Shah,  invades  MUwa ;  murdered  by  Portuguese. 

1536  M(r&n  Muhammad  dh&h  Faruki,  his  nephew,  of  Muwa. 

1538  Mahmtid  Sh&h,  son  of  Latif  Kh&n ;  released  from  prison. 

1553  Ahmad  Sh&h  II.,  a  spurious  heir  set  up  by  minister. 

1561  Muzaffar  Sh&h  III.  Habb6,  a  supposititious  son  of  Mahmiid. 

1572  Muzaffar  Sh&h  submits  to  Akbar,  and  in  1583  Gujer&t  finally  becomes  a  pro- 
vince of  Akbar's  empire. 

Table  LXXXIII. — Kings  of  Multdn. 

This  province  was  first  conquered  by  Muhammad  K&sim,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  Hijra.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Hindis  on  the  decline  of  the  Ghazni  power. 
After  Muhammad  Ghori's  subjugation,  it  remained  tributary  to  Dihll  until 

A.H.         A.D. 

847     1443    Sheikh  Tdsaf  established  an  independent  monarchy. 
849    1445    Bay  Sehra,  or  Kutb  ud-din  Hoeain  Langa  I. ;  expelled  the  Sheikh. 
908    1502    Mahmtid  Eh&n  Langa ;  his  minister,  J&m  Bayezid. 
931     1524    Hoeain    Langa    II.;    overcome   by  Shfiih   Hoeain   Arghfin.     Under 
Hum&ydn,  becomes  a  province  of'^the  empire  (see  below). 


Table  LXXXIY.—Imdd  Shdhi  dyiuuty  of  Berar.    Capital,  Mliehpur. 

A.D. 

1484    Fath  TJllah  Im&d  Sh&h,  Bahmani,  governor  of  Ber&r,  became  independent. 
1504    A'l&-ud-d{n  Im§ul  Shfth,  fixed  his  capital  at  G&val. 
1528  ?  Daria  Im&d  Sh&h,  married  his  daughter  to  Hoeain  Niz&m  Sh&h. 
1560  ?  Burh&n  Im&d  Sh&h,  deposed  by  his  minister. 

1568    Tufal  Eh&n,  whose  usurpation  is  opposed  from  Ahmadnagar,  and  the  fiunily 
of  Im&d  Sh&h  and  Tufal  extinguisned. 


' 
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Table  'LXXKY.—A'dM  Shdht  dynasty  of  BijdpiLr. 

1489  Tfisaf  Khfm,  son  of  Amnrath  II.  of  Anatolia ;  pnrchased  for  the  bodj  guard 

at  Ahmad&b&d. 

1501 on  the  defbat  of  DostAr  Din&r  aasnmes  independent  soyereignty 

as  Tf^saf  A'&dil  Sh&h. 

1611  Isma'il  A'&dil  Sh&h.    Gk>a  taken  second  time  by  Portoguese. 
1634    Mnll6  A'&dil  Shah,  a  profligate,  deposed  and  bUndod  by 

1536  Ibrahim  A'&dil  Sh&h  I.     Minister  K&mrij  assumes  throne  of  Vijyanagar. 

1667  A'U  A'Ctdil  Sh&h ;  war  against  the  HindCi  r&ja. 

1679  Ibrahim  A&dU  Sh6h  II.    Chand  bibi  regent. 

1626  Muhammad. 

1660  A'liA'&dilll. 

Tabus  LXXXYI. — Nhdm  8hahi  dynoity  of  Ahmadnagar. 

1490  A^ed  Niz&m  Sh&h,  Bheirg,  son  of  a  brahman  of  Yijyaaagar;  throws  off 

Bahmani  yoke. 

1608  Burh&n  Niz&m  ^&h ;  petty  wars  with  Ber&r,  etc. 

1653  Hnsain  Niz&m  Sh&h  I. ;  confederacy  against  Yijyanaear. 

1666  Mnrtasa  Niz&m  Sh&h,  Diwana,  conquers  Berar;  smothered  by 

1688  Mir&n  Husain  Niz&m  Sh&h,  put  to  death. 

1689  Isma'U  Niz&m  Sh&h,  raised  by  Jum&l  Kh&n  Mehdevi. 

1690  Burh&n  Niz&m  Sh&h  II. ;  constructs  Eorla  fort 
1694  Ibrahim  Niz&m  Sh&h,  killed  in  battle. 

1694  Abmad,  son  of  Sh&h  T&hir,  raised  by  chiefs ;  pensioned. 

1696  Bah&dur  Niz&m  Sh&h,  proclaimed  by  Chand  bibi's  party ;  imprisoned  by  Akbar. 

1698  Murteaja  Niz&m  Sh&h  il. ;  Niz&m  Sh&hi  dominions  ful  under  the  control  of 

1607  Malik  Amber. 

Table  LXXXVII.— JTw^i  ShdM  Bynoity  of  OoUonda. 

1612  Sult&n  Kuli  Eutb  Sh&h,  a  TArkm&n,  assumed  title  of  king. 
1643    Jamshid  Kutb  Sh&h,  leagues  with  the  Niz&m  Sh&hls. 
1660    Ibrahim  Eutb  Sh&h,  joins  league  against  R&mr&j. 

1681    Muhammad  ^uli  Kuto  Sh&h,  ouilds  Bhu:nagar  or  Haider&b&d ;  died  1686. 
1611    Abdallah  Kutb  Sh&h,  tributary  to  Sh&h  Jah&n. 
1672    Ab6  Hasan,  imprisoned  at  Daulat&b&d. 

Under  Aurangzib,  the  southern  conquests  were  formed  into  six  ^dbahs,  yiz. : 
1,  Kandeish;  2,  Aurang&b&d;  3,  Bidar;  4,  Ber&r;  6,  Haider&b&d;  and 6,  Bij&p&r. 

Table  LXXXYIU.—Mbyhul  Emperor%  ofEtndustdn, 
(Fourth  descendant  from  Taimyr  or  Tamerlane,  see  Table  LXX.) 

A.H.        AJ>. 

899    1494    B&bar,  Zahfr  ud-dln  Muhammad  (mounted  throne  9th  June). 
937    1631    Hum&y6n,  Na^lr  ud-din  Muhammad  (28th  Jan.),  in  946  defeated  by 

Shir  Sh&h.i 

962  1664  „        ,  founded  the  Moghul  dynasty  of  Dihli. 

963  1666    Akbar,  Abdl  fath,  Jal&l  ud-din  Muhammad  (I7th  Feb.)  consolidated 

empire. 
1014    1606    Jeh&ngir,  Abdl  Muzaffar  Ndr  ud-dln  Muhammad  (7th  Oct) 
1037    1628    Sh&hjah&n,  Shah&b  ud-dfn  Gh&zi  (9th  Feb.) 
1068    1668    Aurangzib  A'lamglr,  Abdl  Muzaffar,  Mabi  ud-din  (24th  Feb.) 
1118    1707    A'zlm  Sh&h,  Muhammad  Shahld  (3rd  March). 
1118    1707    Beh&dur  Sh&h,  Sh&h  A'&lam,  Ab6l  Muzaffar  Kutb  ud-din  (23rd  Feb.) 

>  [10th  Muharrem,  a.h.  947.    Ferishtah.] 
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1124  1718    Jahtod&r  ShUi,  Mti'iz  Qd-din  (11th  Jan.) 

1124  1718    FarakhBfr,  Mohammad  Shahid  Iforhum  (llth  Jan.) 

1131  1719    Rafia'  ud-darjat,  Shams  nd-din  (ISih  Jan.),  (Abti  berk&t.) 

1181  1719    Bafia' nd-daidat,  Sh&hjah&n  $&iii  (26th  April). 

1131  1719    (Muhammad  Nakosir),  (May). 

1131  1719    Muhammad  Sh&h,  Abdl  filth  N&Bir  nd-din  (28th  Aug.) 

,      1182  1720    (Sultfin  Muhammad  Ibrahim),  (4th  Oct.) 

H^  1161  17f  4    Ahmad  Sh&h,  Abiil  Naar  (20th  April). 

JT  1167  17*19    Alemgir  II.,  A'ziz  ud-dln  Muhaimnad  (2iid  June). 

'    1178  1759    (Sh&hjah&n),  (29th  Not.) 

1178  1769    Sh6h  A'l&m,  Jal&l  ud-din  (Mira&  AbdaUah,  A'U  Qohar),  (Not.) 

1201  1786    (Muhammad  Badar  bakht). 

1221  1806    Akbar  II.,  Ab<U  Naair,  Moain  ud-din  Muhammad  (3rd  Dec.) 

Table  LXXXIX. — Nhdms  of  MMerdbdd. 

1717  A^af  J&h,  Kiz&m-ul-Mulk,  usurped  power  on  Aurangzib's  death. 

1748  N&sir  Jang,  assassinated. 

1757  Muza£far  Jang,  ditto.    Salabat  Jang,  killed  by 

1763  Niz&m  All,  hu  brother. 

1803  Sikandar  J&h.    English  interference,  1807. 

Table  XC. — Nmodhs  and  K%ng»  of  Oude. 

Sa'dat  A'lf  Kh&n  of  Ehoras&n,  Nuw&b  Yazir,  under  Muhammad  ShUu 

^afdar  Jaxig,  ditto. 

1756  Shuja' ud  Daulah,  ditto. 

1775  A^afudDaulah. 

1797  Spurious  son,  Yasir  A'li,  displaced  for 

1798  Sa'dat  A'li,  brother  of  Shuja',  Yazfr  of  Hindust&n. 
1814  Gh&zi  ud-dfn  Haidar  A'li,  Sh6h  Zam&n,  king. 
1827  Na^lr  ud-din  Haidar. 

1837  Na^lr  ud-Daulah— Amiad  A'U  Sh&h. 

1847  Wajid  A'li  Sh&h. 


THE  END. 


ADDENDA  TO  USEFUL  TABLES. 


The  paper  on  the  Gold  and  Silver  Currencies  of  India  (pp.  69  to 
92)  was  compiled,  set  up,  and  privately  circulated  in  type  in  the  month 
of  October,  1856.  As  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed  has  proved  so 
calamitously  exceptional  both  as  regards  the  internal  tranquillity  and 
external  commerce  of  the  country,  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to 
recast  the  memorandum,  or  to  do  more  than  complete  the  details  as  far 
as  possible  up  to  the  present  date,  by  the  subjoined  additional  returns. 

Page  81. —  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  coined  in  the  Mints  of  the  three 

Presidencies  for  1855-56. 

Oalovita. 
Valofl  In  Oo.'8  Re. 

Oold,  16,78,635    Silyer,  3,87,62,328 


lUSBAS. 

Value  in  Go.'s  Ba. 
Silyer,  54,52,318 


Bombay. 
.    Valne  in  Oa'a  Bfl. 

SilTer,  2,55,21,952 


Page  82. — Imports  and  Exports  of  Treasure  ( Gold  and  Silver)  in  each  of 
the  Presidencies  of  India,  for  1854-55,  1855-56,  1856-57,  at  2s. 
the  Rupee  (from  a  Parliamentary  Return  dated  April  16,  1858^. 


TBAB. 

BENGAL. 

MADEAS. 

1 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imp. 

Not  Exp. 

1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 

645,123 
5,479,854 
6,428,573 

391*566 
112,536 
529,425 

253,567 
5,367,318 
5,899,048 

194,221 

862,486 

1,137,488 

£ 
621,814 

70,730 

78,477 

78V,756 
1,059,011 

327,593 

TBAB. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

ImporU. 

Export*.     !  Net  Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports.          Net  Imp. 

1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 

1,188,913 
4,968,947 
6,847,637 

353,654 
417,910 
645,525 

835,259 
4,561,037 
6,202,112 

2,028,268 
11,301,288 
14,413,698 

1,267,034 

601,176 

1,263,428 

761,223 
10,700,111 
13,160,270 

Page  84. —  Value  of  Imports  and  Eooports  of  Merchandise,  from  1854-55 
to  1^56-57,  Jrom  a  Parliamentary  Return  dated  April  16,  1858. 
TAd  Return  for  1854-55  is  inserted,  because  that  already  given  at 
Page  84  is  only  partially  official. 


1CBSCEA.in>ira  IMPOBTBD  XITTO  THX 

THaxx  PBSszsxircxxs. 

1854-56 12,742,670 

1855-66 13,947,657 

1866-67 14,194,686 


MxmciLAirszsx  xxpobtsd  veox  tsb 

THBIS  PXJBUBBVCXBS. 

1854-56  18,927,223 

1865-56  23,039,268 

1866-67  26,338,463 
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Page  86. — Tahk  exhihitinff  the  Sums  paid  into  the  Fast  India  Company* s 
Treasury  in  London,  on  account  of  Railways  in  India,  up  to  the 
3lst  March,  1858. 


NAMES  OF  COUPANIBS. 


East  Indian  

Great  Indian  Peninsula    

Madras  

Scinde,    including    Indus    Flotilla    and 

Punjaub 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Centnd  India , 

Eastern  Bengal , 


Capital 
sanctioned. 


10,731,000 
8,333,300 
4,000,000 

2,760,000 
1,760,000 
1,000,000 


28,664,300 


Total 
paid  in. 


7,767,949 
3,366,267 
2,689,800 

934,161 

723,448 

36,000 


16,496,606 


Ee-iMued 
in  England. 


4,643,919 
1,868,727 
1,306,983 

272,640 
337,841 


8,330,010« 


The  following  Statement,  extracted  from  a  Parliamentary  Return,  dated 
\Zth  Aprils  1858,  shows  the  amount  of  Capital  which  it  is  estimated 
will  be  required  for  the  Indian  Railways  sanctioned  up  to  this  time. 


EAILWAT  COMPANT. 


MUea. 


East  Indian  1,400 

Eastern  Bengal 130 

Madras  ■  740 

East  Indian  Peninsula |  1,208 

Bind  and  Punjab  360 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India    :  330 


Eatimated  Ontlaj 

roQulrod 

to  complete  the 

■everal  Lines 

sanctioned. 


12,731,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 

10,000,000 
2,600,000 
2,000,000 


£34,231,000 


Page  88. — Assay  produce  of  Silver  Bullion  received  into  the  Mints  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  for  1855-56. 


Assay 
Value 
Silver 

Assay 
Value 
Silyer 


Value 
Silver 


Oalcutxa.  Eapees. 

produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals 4,63,61,863 

of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers 44,98,209 

Coinage 3,87,62,323 

Madras. 

produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals 68,01,491 

of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers 3, 70,938 

Coinage 64,62,318 

BOKBAT. 

produce  of  Silver  received  from  individuals 2,92,46, 1 22 

of  uncurrent  coins  received  from  Treasury  officers 1 0,60,480 

Coinage 2,66,21,962 


*  or  this  total  the  sum  of  £1,800>7«  has  heen  dlsbnraed  as  interest  on  capital. 


GENEEAL   INDEX 


[Where  asteriskB  (•)  an  iiuarted  after  the  flgoree,  the  passages  indicated  vUl  be  foqnd  in 

the  foot-notes.] 


A. 


Abbott  (CoU  L,  284»  410 ;  (Bacttian 
Coins  oQ  ii.,  193*. 

Abdalgases,  ii.,  215. 

„  Sasan,  ii.,  216. 

Abdullah  bin  H&zim,  Coin  of,  found  at 
Maniky&la,  i.,  62,  94. 

Abul  Fazl  (notes  on  Akbar's  coinage), 
XJ.  T.,  6* ;  (list  of  Akbar's  mints), 
U.  T.,  23*;  (notice  of  Linear  Hear 
sures),  U.  T.,  123«. 

Abu  (Mount),  Ancient  Inscriptions  on, 
i.,  130. 

Abyssinian  era,  U.  T.,  138. 

Acts  of  Ooyemment  on  Coinage,  TT.T.,  77. 

Addenda  to  Useful  Tables  (gold  and 
silyer  currencies  of  India,  exports 
imports,  etc.),  U.  T.,  318. 

Afgb&nist&n.  Antiquities  of,  i.,  109. 

Agathocles,  i.,  27,  186 ;  ii.,  4 ;  (locality 
of  his  rule),  6,  6,  7, 18, 15,  178. 

Agathocles  and  Diodotus,  i.,  27. 
.,         ,.    Euthydemus,  L,  xri. 

Agathocleia,  iL,  196. 

Agni  PurlL^a,  Value  of  Wilford's  Lists 
fromj  U.  T.,  249*. 

Albir(inf,  i.,  43  (Account  of  Kings  of  India) 
268;  (Eingsof  K&bul)314;  (Indian 
Writing)  U.,  46»,  48* ;  (Indian  Nu- 
merals) ii.,  80;  (Gupta  epoch)  it., 
87 ;  (Indian  Cycles)  U.  T.,  166. 

Abulfeda,  i.,  69. 

Aimir  Princes,  i.,  61. 

Alexander  the  Great,  i.,  24,  66. 

Alexander  Bala,  i.,  25. 

Alikasunari,  iL,  22. 

Allah&b&d,  lAt,  L,  41,  56,  282,  233, 
865. 

Decipherment  of  second  in- 
scnption  on,  by  Dr.  Mill, 
i.,  232. 
Prinsep*s  revised  translation 
of  ditto,  i.,  233. 


n 


5> 


9t 


Alphabets  — 
Allah&b&d  Gupta,  ii.,  39,  52. 
Amar&Tatf,  etc.,  ii.,  53. 
Aramaean,  ii.,  167. 

Arian,  i.,   176,  177,   180;  ii.,  125, 
144,  et  aeq. 

general  risum^  of,  ii.,  128, 147. 
geographical  limits  of,  i.,  204. 
Comparatiye,  table  of,  ii.,  166. 
Bactrian  (see  Arian). 
Beng&li,  ii.,  39,  52. 
Bhi£a,  li.,  1,  $t  seq, 
ChaldsBO-PehlTi  (see  Parthian). 
Comparatiye  table  of  Arian  alphabetic 

li.,  166. 
DeYan6gari,  ii.,  8,  39,  52. 
Gujar&t  Copper  Plates,  ii.,  39^  52. 
Guiar&ti  (modem  alphabet),  ii«,  52. 
Indian  P&li,  ii.,  8,  35,  it  seq, 

„  Currency  of,  and  Geom- 

phicalspread  of,ii.,  44^. 
„  Modifications  of,  u.,  39. 

„  Type  Tables  of  transitioiis 

of^  ii.,  52. 
Kashmfrf,  ii.,  52. 
Eistna,  ii.,  52. 
Kufic,  ii.,  166,  168. 
Ku^  ii.,  39,  52. 
L&t,  (see  Indian  P&li). 
Nerbudda,  ii,  52. 
P&li,  old,  of  the  Burmese,  ii,  39. 
„     moaem,  ii,  52. 
Palmyrene,  ii.,  167, 168. 
Partluan,  i,  11 ;  ii.,  163. 
„        sites  0^  ii.,  164. 
PehlTi,  i,  13. 

„     modem  alphabetof,i.,63 ;  ii.,170. 
PehlTi  Sassanian,  extent  of  the  use  <tfy 

ii.,  163*. 
roread  of,  ii.,  164*. 
the  gradations  o^ 
ii,  166. 
PhoDuician  of  M.  de  Luynes,  ii.,  166. 
„         Numismatic  ofditto,ii.,  169. 


» 
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Alphabets,  continued-^ 
Punic,  of  M.  de  Luynes,  ii.,  167. 
PQnj&bi,  ii.,  62. 

S&h  Kin^  of  Saur&hiitra,  ii.  39,  52. 
Semitic,  u.,  168. 
Sinaitic,  ii.,  167. 
Syriac,  5th  century,  a.d.,  ii.,  169. 

„        modem,  ii.,  169. 
Telinga,  ii.,  52. 
Tibetan,  ii.,  8,  39,  52. 
Western  Caves,  ii.,  38,  52, 
Zend,  i.,  183 ;  ii.,  166. 
„    fiill  comparatiye  alphabet  of,  ii., 
170. 
Amogha,  i.,  203. 
Amyntos,  i.,  397 ;  ii.,  193. 
Ancient  Hinda  Coins,  i.,  289,  299. 
Ancient  Indian  weights  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver, i,211». 
Ancient  town  near  Behat,  diflooyery  of, 

i.,  73,  76. 
Andhra  dynasty,  i.,  58,  61 ;  TJ.  T.,  241. 
„      diominion,  locality  of,  uncertain^ 
ii.,  66. 
Antigonus,  ii.,  20,  et  aeq, 
AntiaUddes,  i.,  126,  188,  208«,  353;  ii., 

192. 
Antiochus,  i.,  49,  348, 

„        Theos,  i.,  25 ;  ii.,  12, «<  m;.,29. 
„        the  Great,  ii.,  12,  25. 
Antimachus  Theos,  ii.,  183. 

,.  name  associated  with  that 

ofDiodotas,ii.,  183. 
Antimachus  Nikephoros,  i.,  189;  ii.,  186. 
Antiquities  of  Afj^h&nist&n,  i.,  109. 
Anuswlira,  reception  of  the,  into  Arian 

Alphabet  i.,  160 ;  ii.,  161,  162*. 

ApoUodotus,  1.,  38,  46,  48,  49,  55,  126, 

188,  208*  ;  u.,  88, 188. 

„  mentioned  by  Arrian,  i.,  47. 

Arab  Goyemors  of  Persia,  Pehlvl  Coina 

of,  i.,  64. 
Archebius,  i.,  353 ;  ii.,  193. 
Arian  Nomenclature,  ii.,  170. 

„     character  once  prey^ent,  ii,  50. 
Armenian  era,  U.  T.,  143. 
Arrian,  passage  from,  relating  to  ApoUo- 
dotus, i.,  47. 
„      paasage  from,  relating  to  money, 
1.,  223*. 
Arsaces,  i..  33. 

„      of  Bactria,  ii.,  217. 
Arsacidffi,  i.,  40,  41,  50,  126;  U.T.,  229, 

300. 
Artemidonu,  ii.,  187. 
Aijan  Races,  ii.,  51*. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  its  institution 

and  progress,  i.,  5,  15. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Ben^  resolution  of, 
on  resignation  of  jTprinsep,  ii.,  218. 


n 


99 


Aaoka,  i.,  40 ;  ii.,  ff,  12,  tt  Mq. 
„      identification  of  Piyadari  as,  ii., 

13,  18,  24. 
„      Translation  of  edicts  of,  ii.,  14. 
„      Duplicate    version    of    original 
passage  in  edicts  regarding  An- 
tiochus, ii.,  15. 
„      Bemarks  on  edicts  of,  iL,  18. 
Prof.  Wilson's   revision   of  the 
triple  version  of  edicts, ii.,  16,21. 
Sanskrit  Alphabet  of^  its  agree- 
ment with  Alphabet  of  Sau- 
r&shtran  Coins,  ii.,  39. 
Aspavarma,  ii.,  210. 
*  An  Money,'  i.,  341. 
Assay  of   oullion  brought  to  Calcutta 

mint,  XJ.  T.,  61. 
Ava  monetary  system,  U.  T.,  84. 
„    silver  calces,  assay  of,  TJ.  T.,  61. 
Avdall,  Mr.,  i.,  862. 
Aiilisas,  L,  192 ;  ii.,  211. 
Azas,  i.,  190 ;  ii,  205. 


B. 


Babington,  Dr.,  i.,  88*. 
Bactna,  Coins  and  relics  from,  ii.,  218. 
Greek  Princes  of,  Buddhist  sue* 

cession  to,  i.,  40. 
ritumi  of  works   referring  to 
Kingsand  Coinage  of,u.,172*. 
Bactiian  alphabet,  discovery  of,  i,  178, 

352,897;  ii.,  125. 
„  .,         review  of,  li.,  144. 

Bactrian  Coins,  emblems  on,  i,  40. 
„      figures  on,  i.,  42. 
„      with  supposed  Greek  in- 
scriptions, i,  185. 
new  varieties    of,   from 
Masson's  drawings,  i, 
352. 
„  „      ofthe  Axes  group,  ii.,  141. 

„      Empire,  destruction  of,  i.,  38*. 
Greek  Coina,  i,,  221. 
Greeks,  the,  ii.,  64. 
and  Indo-Scythic  Coins,  i,  45, 

H  uq.y  176,  397. 
Kings,  Coins  of,  i.,  185-194. 

uncertain  names  of,  on 

Coins,  i.,  190. 
contemporary   dasnfica- 

tion  of,  ii.,  174. 
M.  de  BfurtholomsBi's  list 

of,  ii.,  174. 
Major       Cunningham's 

Table,  ii.,  175. 
M.  Lassen's  list,  ii.,  176. 
Schlegel's  catalogue  ol^ 
i,  38. 
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Bactrian  Eiiigi,  fbU  Coin  catalo^o  of,  ii., 

178. 
„       Monarchy,  Epochal  and  Terri- 
torial distribution 
of,  ii.,  171. 
„  „         Greek  dynasties  of, 

ii.,  173. 
„      PehlTl  inBcriptiona  on  Coins,  L, 

184. 
„         „      alphabet,  i.,  180. 
„     traii8cript8of6reekname8,iL,134. 
„     type,  Prinsep's,  i.,  177. 
Bactro-P&lf  characters  on  yaae  found  in 

Tope  at  Blmar&n,  i.,  105. 
Balhara  dynasty,  the,  i.,  86. 
Barbaric  Sings  of  Bactna,  ii.,  173. 
Bartholomffii,  M.  de,  L,  28 ;  Qiat  of  Bac- 
trian Kings),  ii.,  174. 
Bayer,  i.,  60. 

Bayley,  Mr.  £.  C.  (Bi-literal  inscription 
mscoyered  in  the  Kangra  fiiUs), 
i.,  159 ;  (Coins  of  Kashmir),  i.,  391 ; 
rCoinage  of  Kings  of  Kangra),  L, 

Beghr&m,  Masson's  memoir  on  ancient 
Coins  found  at,  i.,  80. 
„         notes  on,  i.,  82. 
„         memoir  on,  i.,  344,  348. 
,,         Coins  collected  from,  in  years 
1833-35,  i.,  850. 
Behat,  discoTery  of  an  ancient  town  near, 
i.,  73,  76. 
„      note  on  Coins  with  supposed  Greek 
inscriptions  found  at,  i.,  1 12. 
exhumation   of    a  subt^ianean 

town  at,  L.  200. 
group  of.  Coins,  i.,  200-209. 
Benares  Copper-plate  inscriptions,  i.,  251. 
BhilBa  alphabet,  application  of,  to  Bud- 
dhist group  of  Coins, 
ii.,  1. 
„  „       the  orieinal  type  of  the 

SansJErit,  and  its  de- 
riTatires,  ii.,  8. 
„      inscriptions,     ancient     Sanskrit 
numerals  in,  ii.,  72. 
Bhit6ri  L&t,  i.,  240,  365. 

„      „     grammatical  mistakes  in  the 
inscriptions  on,  i.,  241. 
Biswa,  the,  U.  T..  129. 
Bimaiin,  Tope  of,  i.,  105. 
Bird,  Dr.  (attempt  to  decipher  writing 
on  steatite  yase  found  in  Tope  at 
Bimar&n),  L,  106 ;  (S&h  Goin^,  ii, 
98. 
Blodk-printing,   application   of  a  new 

method  <»,  ii.,  l02. 
Borrodaile,  Mr.,  L,  482. 
Bouldenon,  Mr.  H.  S.  (BareU  inscrip- 
tion), 881. 


» 
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Brass  casket  from  Afghfinirtfrn,  date  of, 
identical  with  tiutt  of  the  Manik- 
yfila  stone,  i.,  161. 
Brass  cylinder  found  at  Jelal&b&d,  i.,  105. 
British-Indian  monetary  system,  U.  T.,  1. 
„         „     weights    and    measures, 
U.  T.,  95. 
Bronze  Coins  of  Beh&t,  ii.,  2. 
Brown  liquid  in  cylinder  found  at  Manik- 


ySOa,  i.,  96,  153. 
Idh 


w 
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Buddha,  image  of,  from  K&bul,  i.,  136. 
„       installation  of  statue  o£,  i..  266. 
„       religion  introduced  to  Kadimlr, 
i.  39 
Buddha  eni|  U*  T.,  164;  i.,  144«;  ii., 

86»,  87*. 
Buddhist  succession  to  the  Greek  Princes 
of  BactriiL  i.,  40. 
character  or  Coins  dug  up  at 

Behat,  i.,  200. 
assimilation  of,  to  the  Indo- 

Scythic  Coins,  L,  217. 
emblems    on    earliest   Hind6 

Coins,  i.,  224. 
symbols,  on  the  'panther*  Coins 
of  Agathocles,  ii.,  7. 
,,        Satrap  Coinsjii.,  223. 
Buddhist  genealogies,  tl.  T.,  287. 
Buddhist  dironology  of  Tibet,  U.  T.,  289. 
Budha  Gupta,  i.,  338,  340. 
*Bull  and  florseman'  series  of  Coins,  i., 

381. 
Burmese  eras,  IT.  T.,  166. 
Burmese  chronologr,  U.  T.,  291. 
Bum,  Dr.  fKaira  Tamba-Patras),  i.,  257, 

262 ;  ][Sanskrit  numerals),  li.,  73. 
Bumes,  Lieut,  i.,  42,  52,  90,  (topes) 

165,  838. 
Bumouf,  M.  Eug^e  (note  on  K6rehfc 
panas),  L,  58 ;  (on  Sarin),  i.,  106 ; 
(on  the  change  of  yowel  ortho^nq»hy 
between  Sanskrit  and  Zend),  i.,  129, 
185 ;   (topes),  166,  168,  183,  221, 
406  ;(eany  Buddtust  writings),  iL, 
32 ;  U.  T.,  240. 
Burt,  Capt.  (Eran  pillar  inscriptions),  i, 
248 ;  (transcript  of  the  Lron  pillar 
inscription  at  Dihli),  i.,  319« 
Bush,  Col.  T.,  ii,  188, 189,  211. 

C. 

Calendric  scales,  U.  T.,  185. 

Calliope,  u.,  199. 

Caldwell,  Mr.  (Drfryi^ian  languages),  ii., 
50». 

Cast  Coins,  i,  215. 

Cautley,  Col.  Sir  P.  T.  (on  an  ancient 
town  diKoyered  near  Behat),  i.,  73, 
76 ;  (Coins  dug  up  at  Behat),  i.,  200. 
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Caves  of  CoTitnil  India,  i.,  41. 
„      Dr.  StcTonsou's  inscriptions  from 
Western,  U.  T.,  263. 
Central  India,  Coins  of  Hind6  Princes 

of,  i.,  53. 
Ceylon,  ancient  Coins  of,  i.,  419. 

„      Topes  of,  i.,  168. 
Chandra  Gupta,  i.,  48,  49. 
„  „       I.,  i.y  378. 

,,  ,,         11m  ^'i  3o3. 

Characene,  Coins  of ,  i.,  30. 
Chinese  currency,  U.  T.,  33. 
Chinese-Tibet  sUver  money,  U.  T.,  65. 
Chinese  era,  U.  T.,  145. 
'Chohan'  Coins,  i.,  801,  330. 
Christian  religion  in  ancient  times  tinc- 
tured with  mysteries  of  sun  worship, 
i.,  123. 
Chronological  tables  (Indian),  U.  T.,  131. 
„  „         directions  for  using, 

U.  T.,  175. 
Chronology,  Indian,  U.  T.,  148. 
CoiNB— 
Ajmir,  Somcsw&ra  of,  i.,  330. 
Arab  (Pchlyl  legends),  i.,  62,  151. 
„      Kufic,  i.,  21,  151;  ii.,  117. 
Bactrian,  i.,  15,  29,  45,  80,  176,  185, 
352,397;  ii.,  125. 
„         full  catalogue  of,  ii.,  178. 
„        and  Indo-§cythic,  new  types 

of,  i.,  397. 
„         of  the  Azes  group,  ii.,  141. 
Bami&n,  i.,  334. 
Behat,  i.,  82,  200. 

Bilingual,  Anan,  andIndianPldl,i.,208. 
„  „      and  Greek,  i.,  187.352. 

„         Indian  Pfidl  and  Greek,  i., 

186,  433 ;  ii.,  88. 
„         mi8cellaneous,i.,304;  ii.,108. 
Br&hman&b&d,  ii.,  119. 
Buddhist,  ii.,  1. 

.,         Satrap,  ii.,  223. 
Ceylon,  i.,  419. 
Choh&n,  i.,  303,  830. 
Dihli,  i.,  305,  et  aeq. 
Ghaznari,  i.,  333. 
Ghori,  ii.,  105. 
Greek,  i ,  7,  221,  227. 
„      Bactrian,  i.,  350. 
„  „  enumeration  of,    i., 

360. 
Gupta,  i.,  227,  365. 
„      gold  Coins,  fall  catalogue  of, 

i.,  374. 377. 
.,      silver  ditto,  ii.,  94. 
Hmdfi,  i.,  63,  195,  209. 
„       from  kanauj,  i.,  85. 
„       first  Eanauj  series,  i.,  285. 
„       ofMidAge,i.,  289. 
„       Muhammadan  era,  i.,  893. 


w 
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Coms,  amtinuid-- 
Hindii,  imitations  from  the  *■  Aidokro 
type,i.,  366. 
„  „  6econdseries,L,374. 

„  „  third  series,  i.,  388. 

,1       descended  from  the  Parthian 
type,  i.,  402. 
Indo-Bactnan,  ii ,  223. 
„     Muhammadan,  i.,  306. 
„     Sassanian,  i.,  32,  402,  407,  410 ; 

u.,  106,  107. 
classified  index  of  va- 
rieties of,  ii ,  107. 
Indo-Scythic,  i.,  41,  46, 176, 224, 361, 

398. 
,,  „       new  varieties  of,  i.,  360. 

Kanauj,  i.,  230,  277,  289,  896. 
Eadphues,  i.,  127. 
Eanerkos,  i.,  124,  126,  360. 
Kangra,  i.,  291,  392. 
Kashmir,- i.,  389-391. 
Kufic,  i.,  408 ;  ii.,  108. 
Mesopotamian,  i.,  32. 
Modem  British-Indian,  U.  T.,  2,  tt  aeq. 

„        local,  varieties  of,  TJ.  T.,  64. 
Moghul,  U.  T.,  46. 
Muhammadan,  i.,  18. 
Parthian,  i.,  9,  351. 

„         subordinate  varieties  of,  ii., 
164. 
Persian  (modem),  ii.,  104. 
E&jput,  1.,  299. 
Roman,  i.,  1,  19. 
8&h  Kings  of  Gujar&t,  ii.,  84. 
Samanta  deva,  i.,  304,  313. 
Sassanian,  i.,  12,  38,  34,  40,  120,  361. 
Saur&shtran,  i.,  334,  426  ;  ii.,  69,  84. 
sub-varieties  of,  ii.,  99. 
legends  on  deciphered,  i., 
425. 

Sind,  Kub&chah  of,  i.,  306. 
Toram&na,  i.,  340. 

„         of  Kashmir,  i.  389. 
TalhahbinT&hir,  ii.,  118. 
Var&ha,  i.,  296. 
Coin  catalo^e,  ii.,  178. 
„    collections,  ii.,  218. 
Coins  collected  from  Beghr&m,  1834-36, 
850. 
„     found  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 

Hindti  town  near  Behat,  73. 
„     of  the  *  peacock'  type,  339. 
„     of  the  same  type  as  that  fonnd  by 
Lieut  Conolly  at  Kananj,  note 
on,  114. 
„     and  relics  from  Bactria,  ii.,  218. 
„     with  the  *  Sri  Hamira,'  reverse,  333. 
„     Central  India  (copper),  U.  T.,  38. 
„     of  8h&h  A'lam,  symbols  on,  U.  T., 
39. 
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GoioB  and  inscriptioiifl,  utility  of,  IJ.  T., 
219. 

Coinage  of  India,  modern^  U.  T.,  1,  et  teq. 
„  „     dutyandrefinage 

charge,  tr.T.,9. 
of  Mnhammadan  conquerors  of 
Persia,  i.,  151. 

Coining,  the  introduction  of  the  art  of, 
i.,  211,  etseq, 
„       independent  deyelopment  of,  in 
India,  i.,  219,  221. 

Colebrooke,  Mr.  H.  T.,  i.,  54 ;  (funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  HindiSs),  i.,  155 ; 
(ancient  Indian  weights  for  gold 
and  silver),  i.,  211*;  (rendering  of 
Sanskrit  texts  of  Golden  L&^  at 
Dihli),  i.,  325. 

Comparative  alphabets,  ii.,  166. 

Connection  of  ancient  Hindti  coins  with 
the  Grecian  or  Indo-Scythic  series, 
i.,  195. 

Contemporary  classification  of  Bactrian 
Kings,  ii.,  174. 

ConoUy,  Lieut.  A.,  i.,  19,  84,  85. 

Constantinople,  era  of,  XT.  T.,  137. 

Copper  Coins  of  India,  tables  of,  U.  T., 
62. 

Copper  plate  grants  found  at  Seoul,  ii.,  52. 
„  „  atBenareSji.,  251. 

Court,  General,  1.,  105;  (description  of 
Maniky&la  and  its  topes),  i.,  138 ; 
(note  on  Coins  diBcorered  by),  i., 
141 ;  (topes),  L,  145,  147,  165*. 

Creuzer,  D.  F.  (on  the  great  festival  of 
the  ancient  Persians),  i.,  123*,  133. 

Csoma  de  Koroe,  i.,  38,  40,  59 ;  (D^g- 
hopes  of  Tibet),  i.,  154;  (fimeral 
ceremonies  of  S&ky^  L,  167*. 

Cunningham,  Major,  i.,  27*,  37,  56, 
95;  (his  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
discoverer  of  certain  Bactrian  letters, 
quoted  in  his  own  words),  i.,  97*, 
98;  (decipherments  of  inscriptions 
on  Maniky^a  Coins),i.,98-I09 ;  135, 
136,  143;  (Bactrian  system  of 
numeration),  i.,  145*,  149 ;  (inscrip- 
tions from  Y6su£2&i),  i.,  164;  (on 
topes),  i.,  166;  (Sanchi  topes),  i., 
172*  ;  U.  T.,  241* ;  (Behat  Coins), 
i.,  204*;  (transcript  of  Bhit&rl 
L&t)*  i'l  241 ;  (Gupta  Chronology),  i., 
264*,  271, 272,  338,  377  ;  (Kashmir 
Coins),  i.,  389 ;  ii.,  3 ;  (criticisms  on 
Wilson's  attempt  to  reconcile  tbe 
dates  of  the  Greek  Kings  mentioned 
in  Pivadasi's  edicts),  ii.,  26*;  (Bhilsa 
topes),  ii.,  44*  ;  (4>eculative  date  of 
Nirvfena^  ii.,  87*  ;  (opinion  of  the 
date  ana  political  position  of  the 
S&h  Kings  of  Saur&shtra),  ii.,  89 ; 


Cunningham,  Major,  eontintied— 

(his  unpublisnedplates  of  Coins),  ii., 
144*  ;  (copy  of  Kapurdigiri  inscrip- 
tion), ii.,  24*,  147*;  (list  of  Bactrian 
Kings),  ii.,  175;  (dates  of  Dihli 
monarchs,  230  b.o.),  IT.  T.,  239; 
(chronology  of  Kashmir),  U.  T., 
242. 

Currencies  of  India  (gold  and  silver), 
history  of,  U.  T.,  69;  (forced  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tuehlak),  U.  T.,  71. 

Cycles,  Grahaparivritti,  U.  T.,  158. 
„      Vrihaspati-Chakra,  XJ.  T.,  168. 
„       years  numbered  by,  U.  T.,  158. 

D. 

Date,  conjectural,  of  the  Maniky&la  tope, 

i.,  143,  150,  et  8eg,,  174. 
Danduca  inscription,  i.,  254. 
Days  of  the  week  and  their  synonymes, 

U.  T.,  151. 
Debased  coinage  of  later  Bactrian  Kings. 

i.,  191. 
D^ghopes,  or  Chaityas,  L,  154. 
Demetrius,  L,  38, 48, 49-51, 55, 187, 348; 

ii.,  181. 
Destruction  of  Bactrian  empire  by  Tatars 

and  Scythians,  i.,  38. 
Dev&nampiya,  edicts  of,  ii.,  12,  20. 
D^v&nampiyatissa  of  Ceylon,  i.,  170. 
Dhauli  inscriptions,  ii.,  14. 
Die-cutting,  mtroduction  of  art  of,  into 

India,  i.,  65. 
Die-struck  Coins,  i.,  216,  et  eeq, 
Dihli  pillar  inscription,  i.,  41,  56,  233, 
319 ;  ii.,  13. 
„     inscription  under  arch  of  Kutb 

mosque,  i.,  327. 
„     ruins  in  old,  i.,  328. 
„     Coins  of  Path&n  sovereigns  of,  ii., 
104. 
Dln&r,  the,  i.,  19,  54,  246. 
Diodorus,  L,  50. 

Diodotus,  i.,  26,  27;  ii.,  29;  (Coins  of), 
ii.,  178. 
associated  with  Agathoclcs,  i., 

27 ;  ii.,  178. 
associated  with   Antimachus, 
ii.,  183. 
Diomedes,  i.,  354  ;  ii.,  190. 
Dionysius,  ii.,  191. 
Dirham,  i.,  19. 

Do&b,  Coins  dug  up  in  the,  i.,  117. 
Dr&vi^ian  lan^ages,  ii.,  50. 
Droysen,  M.,  i.,  28. 

Duncan,  Jonathan  (Sarn&thtope),i.,  175*. 
Dynastic  Lists — 
A'kdil  Sh&hi,  of  Bijkptir,  U.  T.,  316. 
Adeva  rkjas  of  Tuluva,  etc.,  U.  T.,  278. 
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Dtnabtic  Lists,  wnimteJ" 
Aditya,  U.  T.,  244. 
Ahin  of  Nep&l,  U.  T^  269. 
Amber,  r&naa  of,  U.  T.,  259. 
Andhra,  IT.  T.,  241. 
Anhnlw&ra  (Gajar&t),  U.  T.,  255. 
Assam,  rfijas  of,  U.  T.,  278. 
Arsaddaii  kings  of  ArmeniA,  U.T.,  300. 
Atab^  of  Ir^  U.  T.,  308. 
Bahmani,  of  Eulboiga,  XJ.  T.,  314. 
Balabhi  (Saorfesbtra),  IJ.  T.,  252. 
Balbltia,  i.,  256. 
Bbattis  (Jesalmer),  U.  T.,  260. 
Bel&l  r&jas  of  Kam&t&,  IJ.  T.,  275. 
Beng^  r&jas  of,  U.  T.,  271. 
Berfl  Sb&hi,  of  Bidar,  IT.  T.,  314. 
Bhota,  U.  T.,  247. 
Bikaner  B&j,  U.  T.,  259. 
Brfthmaputra,  U.  T.,  273. 
Buddhist,  U.  T.,  287. 
Ceylon,' soYereigiis  oi^  U.  T.,  295. 
Gbandra-yansa,  IJ.  T.  239. 
Chftlnkya,  U.  T.,  277. 

„         oftbesouth,  U.  T.,  278. 
Chobfcn,  U.  T.,  247. 

Harayati  branch  of,  U.T.,  248. 
Bundi  branch  of,  U.  T.,  248. 

„        Eotah  branch  of,  U.  T.,  249. 
Chola,  r&jas  of,  U.  T.,  279. 
Famki  of  E&ndeish,  U.  T.,  314. 
Ganga-yansa,  U.  T.,  267. 
Ghaznf,  U.  T.,  305. 
Gonerdiya,  U.  T.,  244. 
Greek,  in  Asia,  XJ.  T.,  299. 
Gujar&t.  kings  of,  IJ.  T.,  315. 
Gupta,  1.,  245,  250^  276. 
Gurba  Mundala  r&jas,  U.  T.,  261. 
Holkar  femily,  U.  T.,  286. 
Im&d  Sh&hi,  of  Berar,  U.  T.,  815. 
Indravansa,  U.  T.,  273. 
J&ml,  of  Sumana,  U.  T.,  313. 
Kainian,  of  Persia,  U.  T.,  301. 
Ealabhuria,  U.  T.,  277. 
K&9wa,  tJ.  T.,  240. 
Kashmir,  r&jas  of,  XJ.  T.,  241. 

„        Musalman  Kings  of,  IJ.  T., 
247,  312. 
Kaurava,  U.  T.,  243. 
Kesari-Tansa,  U.  T.,  266. 
Khor&Bfin,  goyemors  of,  XJ.  T.,  304. 
Kuru,  XJ.  T.,  241. 

Kutb  Sh6hl,  of  Goloonda^  XJ.  T.,  316. 
Labong  and  Zimmay,chief8  of,n.T.,294. 
Lunar,  U.  T.,  236. 
Magadhii,  kings  of,  XJ.  T.,  239. 
Mahratti,  XJ.  T.,  285. 
Maisur,  r&jas  o^  XJ.  T.,  281. 
Malwa,  r&nas  of,  XJ.  T.,  256. 
Manipur,  r&jas  of,  XJ.  T.,  274. 

„        kings  of,  XJ.  T.,  315. 


Dtkabtio  Lists,  contmrnd-^ 
Maurya,  IJ.  T.,  240. 
Mewar,  r&nas  of,  XJ.  T.,  256. 
Mughal,  of  Tartary,  XJ.  T.,  308. 
Mughal  sult&ns  of  Ehor&sftn,  U.  T., 

309. 
Mughal-Tartar,  of  Persia.  XJ.  T.,  309., 
Mughal  emperors  of  Hinaust&n,  XJ.  T., 

316. 
Muhammadan  khalifs,  XJ.  T.,  302. 
Multfrn,  kings  of,  XJ.  T.,  315. 
Nfiiga  or  Ki&ota,  U.  T.,  245. 
N&yak,  U.  T.,  280. 
Nep&l,  r&jas  of,  U.  T.,  268. 
Neyerit,  U.  T.,  269. 
Kiz&m  Sb&hi  of  Ahmadnagar,  U.  T., 

316. 
Niz&ms  of  Haider&b&d,  U.  T.,  317. 
Oude,  nuw&bs  and  kings  o^  XJ.  T.^ 

317. 
Paligar  of  Trichinapdi,  XJ.  T.,  282. 
Pandu,  U.  T.,  237,  239. 
Pandyan,  of  M&dura,  U.  T.,  280. 
Pat&n  sultans  of  Hind6st6n,  XJ.  T., 

310. 
„         „     ofBengal,U.  T.,  311. 
Peshd&dian,  of  Persia,  XJ.  T.,  800. 
Bahtor  (Kanauj),  U.  T.,  258. 
„      (M&rw6r),  XJ.  T.,  259. 
$affaiis  (Khorftsim),  XJ.  T.,  304. 
Saisun&ga,  XJ.  T.,  240. 
S&m&niui,  of  Bokhara,  XJ.  T.,  304. 
Sassanian   Kings   of  Persia,  U.  T., 

301. 
Seljdk,  XJ.  T.,  307. 
Sharki,  of  Jaunpur,  XJ.  T.,  312. 
Shohin,  of  Kam&t&,  XJ.  T.,  275. 
Sikh,  of  Lahore,  IJ.  T.,  286. 
Simroun,  r&jas  of,  U.  T.,  271. 
Sind  and  Tatta,  kings  of,  U.  T.,  313. 
Sind,  Arab  goyemors  of,  313. 
Sindhia,  U.  T.,  286. 
Solar,  or  Suiya-yansa,  XJ.  T.,  282. 
Sfifl,  XJ.  T.,  309. 
Sunaka,  XJ.  T.,  240. 
Sun^  U.  T.,  240. 
Suraj-yansa  r&ias,  XJ.  T.,  267. 
Surya^yansa,  XJ .  T.,  269. 
T&herides  XJ.  T.,  304. 
Tibet,  kings  of,  XJ.  T.,  290. 
Tsin,  of  China,  XJ.  T.,  288. 
Turcom6n    Ortokite  princes,  XJ.  T., 

308. 
Utpala,  U.  T.,  245. 
Yijayana^r,  r&jas  of,  U.  T.,  281. 
Yenkatagiri,  Valuguti  r&jas  oi,  U.  T., 

282. 
Yadova,  U.  T.,  277. 
Indian,  according  to  Ferishtah,  XJ.  T., 

283. 
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E. 


Early  BhilBa  alphabet,  ii.,  10. 

X^tian  era,  U.  T.,  140. 

Elpninatone,  Hon.  H.,  i.,  176*. 

Elliot,  Mr.  Bardoe,  i.,  64. 

EUiot,  Sir  H.  M.,  L  881  U.  T.,  283, 813. 

ElUot,  Mr.  W.,  U.  T.,  276. 

Ellora,  cayes  of,  i.,  41. 

Epoch  of  S6h  Kings  of  Sanrashtra,  ii.,  86. 

Epochal  and  territorial  distribation  of 

the  Bactrian  monarchy,  ii.,  171. 
EpochB,  correction  of^  U.  T.,  216. 

„      fixed  on  astronomical  data,  IT.  T., 
217. 

„      by  grants  and  inscriptions,  17.  T., 

„      fixed  on  Coins,  U.  T.,  221. 
Eran  pillar  inscription,  i.,  248. 


Abraham,  U.  T.,  142. 

Abyssinian,  U.  T..  188. 

Akbar,  (Ilfehl),  U.  T.,  171. 

Antioch  and  Alexander,  IT.  T.,  187. 

Armenian,  U.  T.,  148. 

Balabhi  (see  Yalabhi). 

Bnddha,i.jl44» ;  ii.,86«,87*;  ir.T.164. 

Burmese,  U.  T.,  166. 

GsBsarean,  IT.  T.,  142. 

Chinese,  U.  T.,  146. 

Christian,  U.  T.,  186. 

Constantinople,  U.  T.,  187. 

Death  of  Alexander,  XT.  T.,  142. 

DiodesianJJ.  T.,  140. 

Egyptian,  U.T.,  140. 

Fa?B,  U.  T.,  168, 170. 

French  reyolationary,  IT.  T.,  143. 

Grecian.  U.  T.,  141. 

Gupta,  1.,  268,  ei  ieq. ;  U.  T.,  167. 

Jain,  U.  T.,  166. 

JalOs  yean,  U.  T.,  172. 

Japanese,  IJ.  T.,  147. 

Jewish,  U.  T.,  188. 

Julian,  U.  T.,  140. 

Kali-yug,  U.  T.,  164. 

Muhammadan,  U.  T.,  144. 

Nabonassar,  U.  T^  139. 

New&r  of  Kipfrl,  U.  T.,  166. 

Parasur&ma,  U.  T.,  168. 

Persian,  of  Yesdegird,  U.  T.,  142. 

B&j-Abhishek  of  the  Mar&thas,  U.  T., 

173. 
86ka,  IT.  T.,  164,  167. 
Siya-Sinh^  U.  T.,  168. 
Boor  of  Mahftr&shtra,  U.  T.,  171, 
Spanish,  XT.  T.,  142. 
Sri  Harsha,  i.,  268;  ii.,  87;  U.  T.,  167. 
Tyre,  TJ.  T.,  142. 

Vakbhi,  i.,  269,  276 ;  U.  T.,  168, 167. 
Yikram6ditya(orSamyat),U.T.167,167. 


Eras  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  U.  T., 
132,  0t  Beq. 
„     dependent  on  Hindti  solar   year, 

U.  T.,  163. 
„     dependent  on  luni-solar  year,  XJ.  T., 

167. 
„     deriyed  firom  the  Hiira.  U.  T.,  168. 
„     used   in   India,  tabular  yiew  of, 

TJ.  T.,  174, 
„     of  ancient  and  modem  times,  U.  T., 
132. 
Erskine,  Mr.  (topes),  i.,  166. 
Eukratides,  i.,  86,  88,  48,  60,  62,  126, 
186;  (his  name  and  epoch  nearly 
identical  with  those  or  Yikramfr- 
ditya),  i.,  187;  348,  399;  u.,  127, 
136,  184. 
Euthydemus,  i.   38.  49-61,   126,   186, 
848,  398 ;  (two  Idngs  of  that  name), 
ii.,  180* ;  (imitation  of  his  Coins),  i., 
30;   (name  conjoined  with  that  of 
Agathocles),  i.,  xyi. 
Exports  and  imports  of  bullion,  U.  T., 
41,  81,  H  Mq,,  818. 

P. 

Factory  weights  of  Bengal,  U.  T.,  104. 
Fals,  i.,  19. 

Fasll  era  of  the  Dakhan,  IT.  T.,  170. 
Fatimite  dynasty  (Persia),  inscription  on 

the  Coins  of,  i.,  20. 
Fergusson  (clasmfication   of  topes),  i., 

166 ;  (pihli,  architecture  at),  828. 
Ferishtah,  17.  T.,  288. 
Frahn,  Prof.,  i.,  161 ;  ii.,  117. 
Freeling,  Mr.,  L,  339,  878*,  879. 
French  reyolutionary  era,  17.  T^  143. 
Funds  of  Goyemment  of  India,  U.T.,  79*. 
„  „  conyersion  of  6  per 

oenfe.jU.T.,86*. 
Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  HindCus,  i., 

166. 
,y  „         of  the  Buddhists,  i., 

167 f  it  ieq. 

G. 

Gadhia^K&  Pais&,  i.,  341. 

Gage.  Mr.  (on  brown  liquid  in  cylinders 

m>m  Manikyfila),  i,  167. 
Gandak  L6^  fiffure  on,  i.^  233. 
Gaur  branch  of  P6Ia  family,  i.,  296. 
Genealoncal  tables,  17.  T.,  216. 
Gerard,  Mr.  J.  G.  (topes  and  antiquities 

of  Afgh&nistlin),  i.,  109,  117, 136. 
Ghafotkacha,  i.,  37. 
Gildemeister  Script.  Arab  de  rebus  In- 

dici8,u.,  Ill*,  120*. 
Gimlurrock,  Asoka  inscription^  ii.,  18, 36. 
„        S&h  inscription,  ii.,  56, 
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Oirn&r  S&h  inscriptioii,  translation  o^  ii., 

57 ;  (obeervationB  on),  ii.,  60. 
Gobineao,  Comte  A.  de,  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Parthian  legends,  ii.,  164*. 
Gold  casket,  containing  supposed  relics 
of  S&kya  Buddha,  L,  108. 
fy    coinages  of  the  British  Gk>Temment 

in  India,  U.  T.,  72, 76»,  78*. 
„    Coins  of  India,  table  of,  U.  T.,  43, 

etteq, 
„  and  ailrer  in  India,  note  on  rela- 
tiye  yalue  during  the 
16thoentuiT,U.T.,5. 
currencies  of[  note  on 
history  of,  U.  T.,  69. 
„  „        currencies    of    Lidia, 

U.  T.  818 
Golden  L&t  at  Dihn,  i.,  324.  * 
Goldingham,  Mr.,  i.,  58. 
Gondophares,  ii.,  214. 

yi  note   on   mention  of  his 

name  in  connection  with 

the  mission  of  St  Thomas 

to  the  East,  ii.,  214*. 

Goremment  of  India,  laws  regarding 

coinagesJD*.  T.,  72. 
Grecian  era,  U.  T.j  141. 
Greek  Bactrian  Corns,  i.,  350. 

characters  on  Bactrian  Coins,  L, 
17,  31,  40, 185. 
on  Coins  found  at  Ma- 
nikjftla,  i.,  94. 
continuance  of  its  use 
in  E&bul  and  the  Fun- 
j&b,  I,  126. 
„     Coins  in  cabinet  of  Boy.  As,  Soc., 
i.,  7. 
dynasties  of  Bactrian  monarchy, 

ii.,  173. 
inscriptions  on  Coins  similar  to 

those  found  at  Behat,  i.,  112. 
legends    on    Bactrian    Coins,  i., 
41. 
„     letters,  combinations  of,  employed 

by  the  Parthians,  i.,  57. 
„     Princes  of  Bactria  (Buddhist),  suc- 
cession to  the,  i.,  40. 
Princes  of  Bactria,  succession  of, 

ii.,  177. 
Syro-Bactrian  Coins,  i.,  350. 
Grotefend  (Coins  of  Bactrian   Kiun), 
ii.,  181*.  ^^^' 

Guigniaut,  M.  (comparison  of  Sassanian 
and  Greek  mythological  personages), 
1.,  132 1  133*. 
Gujar&t  copper-plate  inscriptions,  i.,  252, 
254. 
„      dynasties,  i.,  252,  et  ieq,;  U.  T., 
252*. 
Gupta  alphabet,  date  of,  L  248. 
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Gupta  dynasty,  i.,  245,  250,  276 ;  iL,  69. 
„     era,  Albirdnl's  observations  on,  i., 

268. 
„     era,  determination  of  the,  i.,  270, 

276. 
„       „   schemes  applicable  to,  L,  276 ; 

U.  T.,  166. 
„      Coins,  i.,  338,  365. 
„        „       imitations  o^  i,,  889. 
„        „      additions  to  list  of,  i.,  366. 
n        >f       (S^^'^)i  rerised  catalogue  of, 

i.,  377. 
„        „       (silver),  ii.,  94. 
„     inscriptions   on  Allahld)&d    L&(, 

i    232 
„  „         on  Bthit&ri  L&^  L,  240. 

„  „         gate  at  Sanchi,  i.,  245. 

„  „         £ran  pillar,  i.,  248. 

„  „         Kuhlu>n  pillar,  1.,  250. 

„  „         Sri   Hastinah   copper- 

plates, i.,  251. 
„     numerals,  ii.,  83*. 
Guptas,  the,  i.,  231  ^  m^.,  285-288; 
U.  T.,  250. 
„       collateral  documents  eonnected 

with,  i.,  252,  et  teq. 
„        chronology  of  the,  i.,  265*,  272. 
„        genealogy  of,  i.,  245. 
Gumpach  (Muhammadan  dates),  17.  T., 

213. 
Gw&lior,  Wilford'slist  of  £ing8of,i.,  294. 

H. 

Hall,  Prof.  Fits  Edward  (reading  of 

Gupta  Coin  legend),  ii.,  95. 
Hamira  (name),  i.,  310 ;  (title),  332. 
Hastinah  Sri,  i.,  251. 
Haug,  Dr.,  ii.,  108*. 
HeUocles,  i.,  38,  48 ;  ii.,  136,  182,  184. 
HermsBos,  i.,  126, 192 ;  ii.,  199. 
Hindd  Coins,  i.,  53. 
„         „      ^emblems  on),  i.,  58-61. 
„         „      nom  the  ruins  of  Kanauj, 

i.,  85. 
„         „      connection   oi^   with    the 
Grecian  or  Indo-Scythic 
series,  i.,  195,  285. 
„         „      CoL  Stacy's  earliest,!,  209. 
„         „      earliest  qtecimens  o^  L, 
211. 
„      advances    in   the   art   of 
fiibricating,  i.,  213,  220. 
„      cast,  i.,  215. 
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„         „      die-struck,  i.,  216,  218. 

„         „      Unk,  i.,  227. 

» 
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„      first  Kanauj  series,  i.,  285. 
„      medieval,  i.,  289. 
„      in  Col.  Stacy's  cabinet,  i , 
289. 
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HindA  Coini  in   Britbh   Miuetiin  and 
East  India  House  collec- 
tion, i.,  291. 
„      imitated  ftrom  tbe  'Ardo- 
kro*  tWGj  i.,  366. 
second  series,  i.,  374. 
third  series,  i.,  388. 
fourth  series,  i.,  393. 
descended  from  the  Par* 
thian  type,  i.,  402. 
Hindd-Muhammadan  Coins,  i.,  803. 
Hind(!i  system  of  coinage,  U.  T.,  17. 
Hippoetratus,  ii.,  198. 
Hoajnon,  Mr.    (topes),  i.,  154^   166* ; 

(early  Buddhist  writings),  ii.,  32. 

Honigberger,  Dr.  M.,  i.,  90,  106*,  110 

etaeg. ;  (Coin  of  Kadphises),  i.,  127. 

Hnen  Thsang,  i.,  174*  ;  (notice  of  Indian 

kingdoms),i.,264;  (statue  of  Buddha^, 

i.,  266 ;  ^deriyation  of  Indian  P&ii 

writing),  li.,  42* ;  (doubts  as  to  the 

true  date  of  S&kya's  death)^  ii.,  86*. 

Hunterian  cabinet  at  Glasgow,  i.,  66. 

I. 

lambnlos  (notice  of  Indian  alphabets), 

ii.,  11. 
Imajge  of  Buddha  from  E&bul,  i.,  136. 
Indian  weights,  ancient,  i.,  63*. 
„      P&li  and  Arian  legends  on  Coins 

dur  up  at  Behat,  i.,  204. 
„      alphabet^  transitions  of,  ii.,  62. 
„      P&li  alphabets,  riiumi  of,  ii.,  36. 

modifications  of  the 
primitive  charac- 
ter, ii.,  40. 
development  of^  ii., 
42. 

Indian  Coins,  general  table  of,  XT.  T.,  17. 
„      coinages,  history  of,  U.  T.,  69. 
„      chronological  tables,  U.  T.,  131, 

148,  H  ieg. 
directions  for 
using,  U.  T.. 
176. 

„      luni-Bolar  year,  U.  T.,  164. 
„      cycles,  U.  T.,  166. 
Indo-Bactrian  coins,  ii.,  223. 
„    Parthian  dynast]^,  ii.,  174. 
„    Sassanian  rule  in  the  Panj&b,  evi- 
dences of,  i,  126. 
„        Coins,  i.,  32,  407,410; 
ii.,  106,  107. 
transitional  modi- 
fications of,ii.  116. 
Indo-Scythic  Coins,  i.,  23,  46,  224,  861. 
„        „  „      aink),  i.,  227. 

„      new  vaneties  of,  i., 
360. 
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Indo-Scythian  Princes  of  K&bul,  ii.,  174. 

„         „       andParthianKings,u.,177. 
Indraprastha  inscription,  i.,  66. 
Initial  method  of  writing  in  India,  ii.,  47*. 
Inscriptions — 
Allah&b&d  Lk\.,  i.,  232,  366. 
Amarfevatl,  ii.,  63*. 
Arian,  i.,  97,  102,  104,  106,  142,  144, 

169,  161,  163;  ii.,  16,21,147*. 
Bactrian  (see  Arian). 
Barell,  L,  321. 
B&kerganj,  U.  T.,  272. 
Ber&r,  ii.,  63. 

Bhabaneswar,  U.  T.,  i.,  267*,  268*. 
Bhabra,  ii.,  30*. 
Bhit(iri  L&t,  i.,  242,  366. 
Bimar&n  steatite  vase,  i.,  107. 
Brass  casket  from  Afirh&mstlin,  i.,  161. 
Ch&lukya  dynasty,  \L  T.,  278. 
Chhatarpur,  U.  T.,  264. 
Dhauli  (duplicate  of  Oim&r),  ii.,  14. 
Dihll  iron  pillar,  i.,  319. 
„      golden  L&t,  i.,  324 ;  ii.,  18. 
£ran  (Buddha  Gupta),  i.,  248. 
„      (Toram&na),  i.,  249,  340. 
Fyzib&d,  U.  T.,  268. 
G&ya,  ii.,  13. 
Gim&r,  ii.,  13,  18. 

,,        Bridge,  ii.,  65. 
Gujarfet,  i.,  262, 264,  267,  262 :  U.  T., 

252*. 
Gupta,  i.,  232,  260,  ei  aeq. 
Jalandhara^  U.  T.,  246*. 
Jun&garh,  i.,  247 ;  ii.,  66^  69. 
Kaira  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  269. 
Kangra,  i.,  169. 
Kapurdigiri,  ii.,  16,  21;  (transcripts 

of),  li.,  147*. 
Eistna,  ii.,  63*. 
Kuh&on  pillar,  i.,  260. 
Kumbhi,  U.  T.,  264. 
Kutb  mosque  at  Dihli,  i.,  327. 
Kutb  Minar  at  Dihli,  i.,  329. 
Maniky&la  cylinder,  i.,  97,  98. 

„        silver  disc,  i.,  102. 

„        slab,  i.,  142. 
Multai,  XT.  T.,  264. 
Nerbudda,  ii.,  62. 
Orissa,  U.  T.,  266. 
Oudipur,  U.  T.,  262. 
PCOam,  i.,  331. 
PWi,  i.,  169 ;  ii.,  44*. 
Parthian,  ii.,  164. 
Pehlvi,  Haji&b6d,  ii.,  108*. 
Persian,  from  Dihli,  i.,  327,  829. 
Piplianagar,  U.  T.,  261*. 
San  Kings  of  Saur&shtra,  ii,  66, 
Sanchi,  i.,  246. 
Seoni,  ii.,  62. 
Shek&wati,  U.  T.,  260. 
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Inbobiptioiib,  contmmd-^ 

Sii  Hastmah,  i.,  251. 

SiwtHnian,  i.,  183 ;  ii.,  164, 

Southern  Mahratta  country,  IT.  T.,  276. 

Udayaapri,  i.,  41*,  246*. 

Waraak  boM  Teasel,  i.,  162*. 

Warangal,  U.  T.,  267. 

Weatem  cayes,  U.  T.,  253. 

T68ufzai,  i,  144. 

On  muhrs  of  Mughal  emperors,  TJ.  T., 
46. 
Iron  Lk\  at  Dihli,  L,  319. 
Iron  age  (Kali  Tu^),  U.  T.,  235. 
Irwin,  Mr.  £.  Y.,  i.,  1. 

J. 

Jain  eraa,  U.  T.,  165. 

Jacob,  Col.   (Junfiigarh  inaoription),  i., 

247 ;  ii.,  67. 
JaXta  years,  U.  T.,  172. 
Japanese  en,  TJ.  T.,  147. 
Jaquet,  M.,  i.,  401. 
Jel61&b&d,  tope  at,  i.,  105,  110,  ^  $$q. 
Jewish  era,  U.  T.,  188. 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  i.,  5. 
Jun&garh,  i.,  247 ;  ii.,  55,  57. 
Justin,  L,  50. 


K. 


K&bul,  Indo-S<^thian  Princes  of,  ii.,  174. 
Kadaphes,  i.,  ll7. 
Kadaphea  Kozola,  ii.,  203. 
Kadphises,  i.,  1 26, 127, 142, 193, 227 ;  ii., 
202,  213.     • 
„        and  Kanerkos  group  of  Coins, 
i.,  227. 
Kaira  Tamba-Patras,  i.,  257. 
Kanauj,  Hindd  Coins  from  the  ruins  of, 
i.,  85. 
y,       coinage,  Indo-Scytiiic  paternity 

of;  1.,  231. 
„     ^  P&la  djnas^  of,  i.,  895. 
Kanerki,  identity  o/,  established  by  in- 
scriptions on  the  Kanerki  Coins,  i., 
134. 
Kanerkos,  Coins  of.i.,  124^  126, 142, 860. 
Kangra,  coinage  ot  the  Kings  of,  i.,  892. 
Kangra  Hills,  bi-literal  inscription  dis- 
coyered  by  Mr.  £.  C.  Bayley  in,  i., 
159. 
Kanishka,  a  Tartar  or  Scythio  conqueror 
of  Bactria,  i.,  38,  41, 144 ;  (his  date), 
i.,  101 :  (name),  i.,  143. 
Kanwa  dynasty,  i.,  6S. 
Kashmir,  Prof.  Wilson's  chronological 
history  of,  i.,  39 ;  U.  T.,  241. 
„       Coins  of  the  B&jas  of,  i.,  391. 
KAtintra  Vpakartma,  ii.,  75. 


Kereher  La  Chine,  ii.,  169,  216. 
Khqja-o-ban  (an  ancient  dty  N.  W.  of 

fiukh&r&),  Coins  frt)m,  i.,  80. 
Kittoe,  the  late  Major,  L,  284 ;  iL,  14. 
Kodes,  i.,  188,  335,  400 ;  iL,  208. 
Kozola  Kadaphes,  ii.,  203. 
Krishna,  early  introduction  of,  into  the 

Hind6  Pantheon,  i.,  161. 
Kshatrapa,  ii.,  87. 
Kufic  chwacters  of  early  Persian  Mu- 

hammi^Aan      inscrip- 
tions, i.,  21. 
„  „         early  employment  of, 

in  Tnghrfts,  i.,  408. 
„      Coins,  i.,  151 ;  ii.,  115. 
Kuhlion  piUtf  inscription,  i.,  250. 
Kum&ra  Gupta,  i.,  338,  884 ;  iL,  96. 
Kumlowa,  L,  317. 

Kutb  mosque  at  Dihlf,  inscription  under 
arch  of  gate  of,  L,  327. 
„    Min&r  at  DihU,  i.,  329. 
Ku^la  inscription  from  BareU.,  i.,  321. 
Khuttugh  Kh&n,  Coins  of,  L,  37. 
Kutaur  Kings,  L,  42,  315. 

L. 

Language  of  Asoka  edicts,  iL,  31. 

„        Buddhist  Scriptures,  u.,  83. 
Lk%  alphabet,  effects  of,  on  other  descrip- 
tions of  writing,  i.,  208*. 
„    character,  L,  216. 
Laasen,  Prof.,  i.,  28, 270, 400 ;  (application 
of  the  LH  alphabet  to  Coins), 
ii.,  4;  ^ApoUodotus),  ii.,  88; 
(Gn»co-£actrian  and  Gneoo- 
Indian  Kings),  iL,  176. 
y,     his  opinionson  the  epoch  and  rela- 
tive position  of  the  S6h  Kinga 
of  Saurftshtni,  ii.,  88. 
Lindsay,  Mr.  John,  L,  10,  12. 
lindberg,  M.  J.   C.    (Palseography  of 

Arabs),  ii.,  169*. 
Linear  measures  of  India,  XT.  T.,  122. 
link  Coins  of  the  ancient  Hindds,  L,  198. 
„      „     (Indo-ScythicandHind(i),  L, 
227. 
Lonffperier,  M.  A.  de,i.,12;  ii.,114*,  115*. 
Lora,  Dr.,  ii.,  126. 
Luni-solar  year,  Hind6,  U.  T.,  154. 
Luynes,  M.  de  (Alphabet  Phdnioien),  ii., 

166. 
Lysiasy  L,  189 ;  ii.,  191. 

M. 

Macedonian  and  Syrian  Coins,  L,  24. 

„  colonists,  i.,  55. 

Mackenzie,  Col.,  i.,  2,  58,  74,  75, 129. 
Mahawanso,  the,  i.,  169, 174*. 
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Kahendra  Gupta,  i.,  887. 
Makrizi,  L,  19*,  161. 
Manikjftla,  Coins  found  at,  i.,  16,  30, 87, 
52,  90, 120,  147,  148, 194. 
topes  at,  i.,  138. 
„     date  of,  i.,  118,  122, 
150. 
stone,  i.,  141 . 
inscription,  transcript  of,  i., 

145. 
note  on  the   brown  liqnid 
.  contained  in  the  cylinders 
from,  i.,  153. 
Manichean  heresy,  the,  i.,  124,  134. 
Mann,  date  of,  i.,  222*. 

„      notices  of  money  in,  i.,  218*. 
Marathas,  B&j-Abhishek  era  of,  IT.  T., 

173. 
Marsden,  i.,  18,  151,  152 ;  (Kanauj  gold 

Coins),  L,  230,  420 ;  U.  T.,  222. 
Hfisha,  the,  i.,  54. 

Masson,  Mr.  C.   (memoir  on  Baetrian 
Coins),  i.,  80,  90,  104*,  105*,  132; 
(topes),  i.,   106,  162*,  172,  174*; 
(Kanerki  Coins),  L,   132;    (second 
memoir  on  Baetrian  Coins),  i.,  344 ; 
(third  memoir),  i.,  348;   (Baetrian 
Coins),  i.,  353;  (Indo-Scytbic),  i., 
361;  398;  (P&la  dynasty),  i.,  395; 
(Indo-8assanian),  i.,  405 ;  (his  most 
accurate  eye-transcript  of  the  Eapur- 
digiri  inscription),  ii.,  147*. 
Mas'atSu,  ii.,  123. 
Materials  used  for  writing,  ii.,  45*. 
Manas,  i.,  186,  187 ;  ii.,  200. 
Maurya  dynasty,  i.,  58 ;  ii.,  69. 
Measures  (linear)  of  India,  U.  T.,  122. 
Magas,  ii.,  21,  29. 

Menander,  i..  24,  38,  46,  48,  49^  51,  55, 
126,  187,  188,  208*,  899 ; 
iL,  194. 
„        mentioned  by  Arrian,  i.,  47. 
Mesopotamia,  Coins  of,  i.,  32. 
Meyendorf,  Baron,  i.,  48. 
MiU,  Bey.  Dr.,  i.,  88 ;  (AUah&b&d  L&t, 
i.,  232 ;  (Bhitftif  L&t),  i.,  240,  242 ; 
ii.j  18,  97. 
Mint  cities  of  the  early  Arabs,  i.,  64. 
Mionnet,  M.,  i.,  48. 

Mithra,  intimate  relation  between  the 
worshippers  of,  and  the  followers  of 
the  Ye^  L,  405. 
Mithraio  Coins  of  Bactria  and  the  Pun- 

j&b,  i.,  136. 
Mithridates,  i.,  41,  50, 187. 
Modem  native  coinage,  XT.  T.,  19. 
Modem  Indian  Coins,  symbols  on,  17.  T., 

64. 
„         „         „     catal<^[ue  of  sym- 
bols on,  U.T.,  67. 


Moghnl  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  o^  1.,  20* 
Mohl,  M.  Jules,  i.,  6. 
Mohun  L61's  collection  of  Coins,  i.,  299. 
Money  of  Lower  Roman  Empire  super- 
seded in  Persia,  i.,  18. 
Monograms,  Greek,  i.,  11,  26,  55. 

„  Baetrian,  full  list  ef,  ii., 

177. 
Monolith  (t.«.  L6t)  at  Allah&b&d,  i.,  232. 
Moor's  *  Hind(i  Pantheon,'  i.,  116. 
Moorcroft,  Mr.,  1.,  159. 
Mordtmann,  Dr.,  i.,  12,  34,  64,  67-72 ; 

ii.,  114,  115,  166*. 
*  Mrich-chakata,'  notice  of  coinage  in,  L, 

225. 
Muhammadan  coinage  of  Persia,  i.,18,15 1 . 
Coins    of    the    Samanta 

Dera  series,  i.,  307. 
dates,  TJ.  T.,  213. 
era,  U.  T.,  144. 
Miiller,  Max  (Buddhist  writings),  u.,  84. 
Musalm&n  s^tem   of  coinage  (India), 
U.  T.,  19. 

N6gaxi  legend  on  Baetrian  Coins,  i.,  37. 
„     characters  on  Baetrian  Coins,  i., 

42. 
„     characters  on  HincKk  Coins  found 
at  Kanauj,!.,  87. 
N&no,  a  title  of  nobility ;  its  Tarious  in- 
terpretations, i.,  180. 
NepU,  coinage  of,  IT.  T.,  31. 
Nerbudda  character,  ii.,  52. 
New&r  era  of  Nip6l,  U.  T.,  166, 
Nidas,  ii,  188. 
Nirwftna,  or  emancipation  of  Sfckya  Muni, 

i.,  39. 
Norris,  Mr.   (disooyeries   of,  in   Arian 
palflBography^,  i.,  97*;   (admirable 
transcript  or   Kapurdigin   inscrip- 
tion), ii.,  147*. 

NUHBRALS  — 

Arian,  L,  145, 163-165. 
P&li,  i.,  247,  253,  256,  258,  262. 
Sanskrit,  ii,  70,  et  9$q, ;  ii,  80. 
„         ritumi  of  present  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of^  ii.,  84. 
Tibetan,  ii.,  76. 
On  Coins  of  S6h  Kings,  ii.,  80. 

0. 

Ockley, '  Hist  Saracens,'  i,  65. 
Olshausen,  Dr.  J.,  i,  13,  71;  ii,  111, 

114*,  164*. 
Olympiads,  the,  XT.  T.,  134. 
Ommaney,  Mr.  (Mult&i  plates),  U.  T., 

264. 
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Origin  and  development  of  early  Hindti 

coinages,  i.,  217-224. 
Orthagnes,  ii.,  217. 
OuBeley,  ^Medals  and  Gcma,'  ii.,  114*. 

P. 

Pakores,  ii.,  217. 
P&la  famUy,  i..  293. 

„    or  Deya  dynasty  of  Kanauj,  i.,  395. 
F&lam  inscription,  i.,  331. 
P&li  charact^  on  Bactrian  Coins,  ii.,  6, 
„  .  language  of  the  Asoka  edicts,  ii.,  31. 
„    alphabet,  ii.,  44*. 
Pana,  the,  i.,  54. 
Panda  dynasty,  i.,  56. 
Pantaleon,  ii.,  179. 
Panj&b,  Coins  brought  from,  by  Lieut. 

Barnes,  i.,  23. 
Paper  currency,  U.  T.,  71,  91. 
Parthians,  the,  i.,  431. 
Parthian  monarchy  erected  by  Arsaces, 

i.,  9. 
„  absorption  of,  in  the 

Persian  empire,  i., 
10. 
Coins,  i.,  9-11,  351 ;  TJ.  T.,  299. 
„     decipherments  of,  i.,  11. 
Pathkn  monarchs  of  i)ihli,  i.,  309 ;  U.  T., 

210. 
*  Peacock '  tyne,  Gupta  Coins  of  the,i.,  339. 
Pehlyl  alphabet,  1.,  63. 
„      chiaracters,  i.,  13. 

on    Sassanian    silver 
Coin  found  at  Ma- 
niky^a,  i.,  94. 
on        Indo-Sassanian 
Coins,  ii.,  111-116. 
extensivel)r  prevailing 
use  of,  in  Persia  in 
early  times,ii.,  163*. 
on    Sassanian   Coins, 
i.,  13, 14,  34,  36. 
„      Coins  of  Arabian  Khalifs,  i.,  64. 
Persian  monarchy,  limits  of  its  Satrapies 
in  ancient  times,  ii.,  64. 
,,     era  of  Yezdegird,  U.  T.,  142. 
Persia,  Muhammadan  coinage  of,  i.,  18. 
Phoenician  alphabet,  ii.,  166. 

„  „        derivations  from,  ii., 

167. 
Philoxenes,  i.,  187 ;  ii.,  140, 187. 
Piyadasi  (Asoka),  ii.,  13, 18. 

„  „        Prof.  Wilson  contests 

the  identity  of,  ii.,24. 
„       dates  of  his  edicts,  ii.,  19. 
Pliny,  U.  T.,  241*. 
Plutarch,  passage  from,  relating  to  Me- 

nander,  i.,  49,  171. 
Porter,  Sir  E.  Ker,  i.,  120 ;  ii.,  114*. 
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Prasii,  the,  i.,  48. 

Prinsep,  H.  T.  (memoir  of  his  brother), 

i.,  i. ;  ('  Historical  results  of  recent 

discoveries  in  Afgh&nist&n*),i.,143*; 

Treading  of  Ghazni  Coin),  ii.,  104 ; 

ytaper  on   Coins  and  relics   from 

Bactria),  ii.,  218 
Ptolemies  or  Egypt,  allusion  to  one  of,  in 

Girn&r  rock  inscription,  ii.,  18. 
Punch-marked  pieces  of  silver,  the  earliest 

Hindti  Coins,  i.,  211. 
Punic  writing,  ii.,  167. 
Pur&^as,  probable  date  of,  i.,  366* ;  U.  T., 
231,  234. ' 
„        historical  value  o^  U.  T.,  234, 
249. 

R. 

Bahtor  sovereigns  of  Eanauj,  i.,  286, 292. 
Eailways  in  India,  sums  paid  on  account 

of,  U.  T.,  86,  319. 
K&j  Gurtl,  of  Asam,  the,  L,  39. 
*■  R&ja  Taranganl,'  the,  i.,  40. 
B&jput  Coins,  imitations  from  a  Grecian 

or  Indo-Scythic  model,  L,  299. 
Ravenshav,  Mr.,  i.,  54. 
RawUnson,  Col.,  ii.,  114*,  160*,  162*. 
Regal  Satraps  of  Saur&shtra,  ii.,  74. 
Regulations  of  Indian  Government  ro- 

gardingcoinages,  abstract  of, U.T.,  72. 
Reinaud,  M.,  i.,  43,  314  ;  ii.,  48*,  80*, 

81*,  169*. 
Relics,  worship  of,  i.,  169. 
Renan,  M.  £., '  Hist.  Gen.  des  Langues 

Semitiques,'  ii.,  145,*  169*. 
Resemblance  of  devices  on  ancient  Hind6 

and  Indo-Scythio  Coins  dug  up  at 

Behat,  i.,  196. 
Riccio,  1.,  148. 
Rochette,  M.  Raoul,  i.,  90*,  148, 401 ;  ii., 

6,6. 
Roman  £mpire  (Lower),  money  of,  super- 
seded in  Persia,  i.,  18. 
„       Coins  of,  i.,  19. 
Coins  (Ancient)  in  the  cabinet  of 

Asiatic  Society,  i.,  1. 
Consular  Coins,  i.,  148. 
„     year,  the,  U.  T.,  133. 
Ruins  of  Old  Dihli,  L,  328. 
Rupee,  prices  of  current,  U.  T.,  105. 


s. 

Sacy,  M.  S.  de,  i.,  13, 120, 121 ;  ii.,  108*, 

165.* 
S&h  epoch,  the,  ii.,  66. 
„    inscription  from  Gim&r,  ii.,  55. 
„  Kings  of  Saurfifihtra,  i.,  247,*  270, 

334 ;  ii.,  65 f  et  *eq. 
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S6h  Kings  of  Saur&shtra,  coinage  of,  ii., 

86, 93. 
„  „  „        Liflt  of,  ii.,  91. 

S&kya,  i.,  135. 
S&kya,  his  epoch,  i.,  39. 
„       Sinha,  144-146*. 
„       relics  of,  i.,  108. 
Salsette,  inscriptions  at,  i.,  41. 
SaljtUc  dynasty  (Persia),  Coins  of,  i.  19. 
S&m&nian  dynasty  (Persia^)  Coins  of,  i.,  19. 
Samanta-Deva  series  of  Cfoins,  i.,  304. 
Samudra  Gapta,  i.,  380. 
Samvat  era,  erroneoos  equation  of,  XT.  T., 

223. 
Sanak&nika,  i.,  247*. 
Sanchf  topes,  employed  simply  as  deposi- 
tories or  relics,  i.,  172. 
„      (Bhilsa),  inscription  on  the  gate 
of,  i.,  245. 
Sangr&ma  Sinha  of  Mewar,  i.,  298. 
Sansurit,  vowel  orthography  of,  i.  129. 
„        numerals,  ancient,  ii.,  70, 9i  seq. 
„        in  the  Bhilsa  inscriptions,  i.,  72. 
Sapor  II.,  i.,  121. 
Sasan,  ii.,  216. 
SassanidsB,  i.,  126,  238,  275 ;  ii.,  176 ; 

U.  T.,  301. 
Sassanian  Coins,  i.,  12,  33,  et  aeq. ;  67, 

94,  96,  120,  351. 
„  „      PehM,  ii.,  164. 

Satrap,  ii.,  64. 
„       numerals  similar  in  form  to  ori- 
ginal Arian  letters,  ii.,  83. 
Saulcy,  M.  de,  i.,  19*. 
Sanr6shtra  Coins,  L  334,  et  ieg,,426;  ii. 

69. 
imitated    firom     the 

Greek,  i..  335. 
legends  onaeciphered, 
1 ,  338,  425. 
elected  sovereigns  of,  i.,  429. 
reffal  Satraps  of,  ii.,  74. 
Schl^el,  Prof,  i.,  42;    (later  Bactrian 

Kings),  i.,  47,  et  §eq.y  127. 
Scythian    characteristics    of    Dr&vidian 
idioms,  ii.,  51*. 
„  language,    its     influence     in 

India,  ii.,  50*. 
Scythic  characters,  ii.,  108,  et  ee^ 
Scott,  Dr.  (decipherments  of  Parthian 
Coins),  i.,  12;  (on  inscriptions  on 
Mesopotamian  Coins),i.  32 ;  ii.,165*. 
Sea]B,antique  ruby,foundat  8hork6t,i.,36. 

„    Sassanian,  ii.,  163*. 
Seignorage,  or  duty,  on  coinage,  U.  T.,  8. 
Seleucidse,  the  supremacy  of,  in  Ariana, 
indicated  by  device  on  Coin 
of  Antiochus  II.,  i.,  25. 
„        dynastic  lists,  U.  T.,  299. 
Selcucus,  i.,  48 ;  ii.,  29. 
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Semitic  character,  possible  influence  of, 
on  the  POi,  ii.,  49. 
„       alphabets,  type  table  of,  ii.,  168. 

Seoul  copper  plate  grants,  ii.,  52. 

Sh&h,  first  occurrence  of  the  term  on 
Persian  Coins,  i.,  20. 

Shork6t,  Coins  and  antique  ruby  seal 
found  at,  i.,  36. 

Siganfii,  Nestorian  monument  at,  ii., 
169. 

Silver  Coins  of  India,  table  of,  U.  T.,  52. 

Skanda  Gupta,  i.,  247,  250,  338,  386 ; 
ii.,  97. 

Smith,  Capt.  £.,  L,  75 ;  (AUah&b&d  L&Q, 
L  232. 

Solar  year,  Hind6,  U.  T.,  148. 

Soor  era  of,  Mah&r&shtra,  IT.  T.,  171. 

Soter  Megas,  ii.,  213. 

Spalaeadames,  ii.,  204. 

Spalahores,  ii.,  203. 

Spalirises,  il,  204,  205. 

Spalyrios,  ii.,  205. 

Spanish  era,  U.  T.,  142. 

Spartianus  iElius,  ii.,  216*. 

Spiegel,  Huzwarish  Grammar,  ii.,  108*, 
112* ;  (readings  of  Pehlvi  Coins), 
ii.,  112*. 

Speir,  Mrs.,  i.,  109 ;  ii.,  3. 

Sri  Guptas  Coin,  ii.,  94. 

<  Sri  Hamlrah'  Coins,  i.,  332. 

Sr(  Harsha  era,  ii.,  87,  90. 

Sri  Hastinah,  copper  plate  grants  of,  i,, 
251. 

Stacy,  Major,  i.,  84 ;  (note  on  Coins),  i., 
112;  (Hindii  Coins),  i.,  196;  (ear- 
liest Hinda  Coins),  i.,  209;  (E&j- 
put  Qova&\  i.,  300;  339,  342;  u.,  3. 

Steatite  vase  round  in  tope  at  Bimarftn, 
inscription  on,  i.,  107. 

Standard,  monetary,  under  Akbor,  U.  T., 

71. 
under    East  India 
Company,  TJ.  T., 
72. 

Sterling,  Mr.  A.,  i.,  41. 

Steuart,  Sir  James  (on  Coin  in  Bengal), 
U.  T.,  73*. 

Stevenson,  Dr.,  i.,  103;  ii.,  2;  (relative 
position  of  Br&hmans  and  Buddhists 
in  early  timee),  ii.,  45* ;  (ancient 
Sanskrit  numerals),  ii.,  81,  et  teq. ; 
inscriptions  in  Western  caves), 
U.  T.,  253. 

Strabo,  i.,  49. 

Strato,  i.,  208*  ;  ii.,  196. 

St.  Hilaire,  M.  Barth^lmy  (note  on  deri- 
vation of  P&ll  writing),  ii.,  43*. 

St.  Thomas,  mission  to  Indian  King 
Gondopbems,  ii.,  214*. 

Sub-Abdagases  Sasan,  ii.,  216. 
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Sah&nm]MSr,  Bactrian  Coins  found  at, 

I,  208*. 
Sn-Hermens,  ii.,  200. 
Sun,  as  an  emblem  on  Persian  Coins,  i., 
20. 
„    adopted  by  the  Hind^,  after  the 
Persians,  as  the  representation  of 
Divine  Power,  i.,  124. 
„    worship  of,  indications  of,  in   in- 
scriptions on  Kanerki  Coins,  1., 
134. 
„    image  of,  on  Hind6  Coins,  i.,  142, 
147. 
Snnga  dynasty,  the,  i.,  58 ;  XJ.  T.,  240. 
Sntlej,    Coins  brought  ftt>m,  by  Capt. 

Wade,  i.,  24. 
SuTama,  the,  i.,  54. 
Swiney,  Dr.,  i.,  45,  51,  52,  58,  61,  116. 
Sykes,  Col.  ^anguage  of  early  Buddhist 
writings),  ii.,  34 ;  (statistical  tables), 
U.  T.,  80»,  84. 
Symbols,  etc.,  on  modem  Indian  Coins, 
U.  T.,  64. 

T. 

Tables — 
Ahaigana  Chandramana,  or  lunar  solar 

I>eriods,  U.  T.,  186. 
Ay&  silver  cakes,  assay  of,  TJ.  T.,  61. 
Bauddha  Theogony,  U.  T^  229. 
Buddhist  chronology  of  Tibet,  IT.  T., 

289. 
Bullion  imported,  exported,  and  minted, 
IT.  T.,  41,  318. 
„      brought    to    Calcutta    mint, 
assay  of,  XJ.  T.,  61. 
Burmese  chronology,  U.  T.,  291. 
Calendric  scales,  U.  T.,  185. 
Christian  ordinary  solar  year,  TJ.  T., 

191. 
Coinages  of  Calcutta  mint  from  1801-2 

to  1832-3,  U.  T.,  80,  it  $tq. 
Commercial  weights  of  India  and  Asia, 
compared  with  avoirdupois  sys- 
tem, XJ,  T.,  115, 
Comparison  of  the  Tol&  and  Man  with 

troy  weights,  U.  T.,  98. 
Comparative,  of  copper  Coins,  XJ.  T., 

62. 
English   and  Indian  assay  ^weights, 

U.  T.,  97. 
Exchange  of  Sikk&  rupee  in  shillings, 

UTt.,  14. 
Exchanges  (England  and  India),  TJ.  T., 
13. 
„        Spain   and    America   and 

India,  TJ.  T.,  15. 
„        India  and  France,  TJ.  T., 
16. 


Tables,  contmu4d— 
Exports  and  imports  of  bullion,  TJ.  T., 

41,  81,  et  aeq.,  318. 
For  mutual  conversion  of  Bengal,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay  mans,  TJ.  T., 
108. 
For  converting  sers  and  chat&ks  into 

decimals  of  a  man,  TJ.  T.,  108. 
For  the  mutual    conversion  of  tol&s 

and  pounds  troy,  TJ.  T.,  99. 
For  converting  new  Bazar  mans,  etc., 
into    avoirdupois     pounds     and 
decimals,  TJ.  T.,  101. 
For  conversion  of  mans  into  tons,  cwts., 

and  lbs.,  TJ.  T.,  102. 
For    converting   avoirdupois  weights 
into  British  Indian  weights,  TJ.  T., 
102. 
For  mutual  conversion  of  tol6s  and  old 
sikkft,  weights  of  Bengal,  TJ.  T., 
103. 
For   conversion   of    Bengal    &etory 
weights  into  new  standard  mans 
and  decimals,  TJ.  T.,  105. 
For  conversion  of  values  in  current 
rupees  into  their  equivalents  in 
8ikk&  rupees,  TJ.  T.,  106. 
For  reducing  Anfts   and    PCds  into 
decimal  parts  of  a  rupee,  TJ.  T.,  12. 
Oaz  measures,  TJ.  T.,  123. 
Genealogical,  TJ.  T.,  215. 
Gold  Corns  of  India,  TJ.  T.,  43,  50. 
Gold  bullion,  assay  produce  of,  TJ.T.,  11. 
Gold  muhrs  in  sovereigns  and  shiUinga, 

TJ.  T.,  15. 
Gold  and  silver  coined  in  the  three 

Presidencies  Prom 
1833-34  to  1854- 
55,  TJ.  T.,  81. 
„  „        imports  and  exports 

of,  from    1813-14 
to  1853-54,  F.  T., 
82 ;  from  1854-55 
to  1856-57,  318. 
Hindtl  Theogony,  TJ.  T.,  227. 

Sidereal  odendar,  TJ.  T.,  189, 
201. 

directions  for 

using,  TJ.  T., 

176. 

epochs  o(TJ.T. 

188. 

„    luni-Bolarcalendar,TJ.T.  187,207. 

„  „  „    directions     for 

using,  TJ.  T.. 
177. 
HindtSs,  chronological  eras  of,  show- 
ing correspondence  with  European 
diSes,TJ.T..  21. 
Hijra,  general  table  o(  TJ.  T.  192. 
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Tablbb,  eontinusd^ 

Hijra  and  Julian  and  Gregorian  Cal- 

lendara,  correspond- 
ence between,  U.  T., 
193. 
jf  „      directions  for  using, 

U.  T.,  176. 
Indian  Coins,  general  table  o(  U.  T., 
17. 
,9      weights,  U.  T.,  109. 
„  „       origin  of,  U.  T.,  111. 

„      planetary  systems,  general  view 
of,  U.  T.,  168. 
Jovian  cycle  (Yriluuroati-Chatra),  IJ.T., 

163. 
Linear  and  square  measorea,  XT.  T., 

127. 
Muhammadan   Innar   years,    U.  T., 

186. 
Months,  signs,  etc.,  order  and  names 
of,  in  Sanskrit,  Hindu,  and  Tamil, 
U.  T.,  160. 
PaoT&vic  ^nealo^es,  IT.  T.  231. 
Bailways  in  India,  sums  paid  on  ao- 

count  o(  U.  T.,  86,  319. 
Silver  Coins  of  India,  U.  T.,  62. 
„     coinage  in  provincial  mints  of 

India,  U.  T.,  81. 
„     bullion,  assay  produce  of,  U.  T., 
10,  88. 
Solar  AhuiMna,  U.  T.,  188. 
YrihanMiti-Chakra,  or  60  yean  eyde 

of  Jupiter,  XT.  T.,  163. 
To  find  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  any 
date  from  6,000  B.a  to  2,700  iuD., 
XJ.  T,  190, 
Talhah  bin  Tahir,'  Coins  of,  ii.,  118. 
Tamba-Patras,  Dr.  Bum's,  i.,  262. 
Telephus,  ii.,  198. 
Theodotus  I.,  i.^  38. 

I,  -ll^'v  ^*>  3o. 

Tibetan  calendar,  U.  T.,  160. 
,,      numerals,  ii.,  76. 

Tod,  Col.,  i.,  2,  9,  41, 47-49. 66, 66,  82 ; 
(observations  on  Coins  round  at  Ka- 
nauj),  i.,  86,  et  900.;  116;  (Parthian 
ongmof  Bactriankingdom),i.,  127*; 
(Hindd  Coins),  i.,  198;  (historical 
data— 6njar&t),  L,  263 ;  fpre-requi- 
sites  for  understanding  Indian  his- 


torv),  u.,  67. 
98,  Mani] 


Topes,  Maniky&ia,  excavation  of,  L,  98, 
171. 

„      of  Afghftnist&n,  i.,  109. 
„  Benares,  i.,  176. 

„         Bimar&n,  in  Ceylon,  L,  106, 

169. 
„         Jelal&bH  i.t  106. 
„         Kohwat,  i.,  162*. 
„         Sanchi,  i.,  171, 172. 
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Topes,  'Commandment,'  at  Dhauli,  i., 
166». 
their  objects,  i.,  164. 
the  sites  of  cinerary  sepulture,  i., 

167. 
used  to  enshrine  sacred  relics,  i., 

171. 
supplementary  note  on,  i.,  166. 
classification  of,  i.,  166. 
„      archflBology  of^  i.,  176. 
Toram&na,  L,  248,  249,  339. 
Travels  of  Huen-Thsang,  i.,  266. 
Trebeck,  Mr.  (on  topes),  i.,  167. 
Tregear,  Mr.,  i.,  386. 
Trogus  PompeiuB,  L,  49,  60. 
Troyer,  M.  (on  chronology  of  Kings  of 

Kashmir),  U.  T..  242. 
<  Tughras'  on  Coins,  1.,  409. 
Tumour,  Hon.Mr.  (Buddhistfimeral  cere- 
monies), i.,  167,  168,  419 ;  (identifi- 
cation of  Piyadasi  as  Asoka),  ii,  18. 
Type  Tables  of  ALPHABnTS— 
Bactrian,  ii.,  128. 
Pehlvl,  i.,  68 ;  ii.,  170. 
Sanskrit,  ii.,  10. 
Semitic,  ii.,  168. 
Zend,  ii.,  170. 
Tyre,  era  of,  IT.  T.,  142. 
Tytler,  Dr.  E.,  cabinet  of  Coins,  i.,  2. 


U. 


Fdayaeiri,  i.,  247*. 

Unadpnerru8,i.,126,192;  (Gondophares), 
u.,  214. 


V. 


YaiUant,  i.,  362. 

Yalabhi  or  Balh&ra  dynasty,  i.,  266,  si 

„      era,  etc.,  L,  269, 276 ;  IT.  T.,  167. 

YarlLhas,  Indo-Scythio  tribe  of  the,  i., 
297. 

Yar6ha  temple,  Toram&na's  inscription 
on,  at  Bran,  i.,  248,  340. 

Yarka  Deva,  Coin  ot  i.,  42. 

Yentura,  General,  collection  of  Coins,  L, 
24,  62 ;  (Coins  and  relics  Arom  Ma- 
nikyCda),  i.,  90 ;  (remarks  on  relics 
found  by),  i,  118, 147, 163, 164. 

TikramiuiUtya,  L,  187 ;  U.  T.,  223, 249*, 
260*. 
„  his  era,  IT.  T.,  167. 

Yincent,  Dr.,  i.,  432 ;  ii.,  11. 

Yisarga,  tiie,  ii.,  76. 

Yisconti,  i.,  48. 

Yishpu-Deva,  Coin  of,  ii.,  2. 

Yonones,  ii«,  203,  204. 
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GENERAL   INBKX. 


w. 

Wade,  Capt,  coins  brought  from  the 
Sutlej  by,  i.,  24,  68 ;  (letter  from, 
relating  to  Maniky&la  CoinB),  i.,  91, 
92. 

Wardak  brass  yessel,  i.,  104,  109- 

„  „        y,     inscription    on,   i., 

162. 

Wathen,  Mr.  (Gnjar&t  copper  plate 
inscriptions),  l,  252;  (Yafabhi 
dynasty),  i ,  266. 

"Weber,  Dr.,  i.,  435«  ;  (Phoenician  deriva- 
tion of  Indian  alphabet),  ii.,  42; 
(Indian  method  of  writing,  as  indi- 
cated by  terms  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  act),  ii.,  46*. 

Weight  and  Assay  of  modem  Anglo- 
Indian  Coins,  U.  T.,  6. 

Weights,  ancient  Indian,  i.,  211*. 

modem  Indian,  general  table 

of,  U.  T.,  109. 
and  measures  Sir  H.  M.  Elliots', 

U.  T.  96. 
and  measures,  British-Indian, 
U.  T.,  96. 

Westergaard,  M.  (Junfrgarh inscription), 
i.,  247 ;  ii.,  16,  (Bundehesh)  108*. 

Wilford,  Major,  i.,  41,  64^  61, 123,  132 ; 
(Andhra  Princes),  ii.,  66;  TJ.  T., 
241 ;  (yalue  of  lus  lists  from  the 
Agni  Purai^a),  U.  T.,  249* ;  (his 
speculations  on  Vikram&ditya), 
U.  T.,  260*. 

Williams'  P61f  Alphabets  ii.,  62*. 

Wilkins,  Dr..  i.,  87. 

Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  i.,  4,  16,  27,  39- 
42;  (ancient  Indian  currency),  i., 
63,  68,  61,  80,  106,  106,  136; 
(topes),  i.,  164,  166,  168,  173; 
(site  of  ancient  city  of  Behat),  i., 
200 ;  (develonment  of  coinage  among 
the  early  HindtSs),  i.,  221;  (date 
of  Manu),  1.,  222* ;  (notices  of  an- 
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Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  etmtimttd— 

dent  coinages  from  Sanskrit  au- 
thors), i.,  226* ;  (translation  of 
Sri  Hastinah  copper  plates),  i., 
261;  (Gupta  epoch),  i.,  270; 
( probable  date  of  the  Pur&naa ),  L, 
366*;  U.  T.,  231,  234;  (Andhra 
dynasty),  TJ.  T.,  241 ;  (rerision 
of  Asoka's  edicts),  ii.,  16,  #<  m^.  j 
(contents  the  identity  of  Piyadiasi 
witii  Asoka),  ii.,  24;  (language  of 
the  Asoka  edicts),  ii.,  31 ;  compara- 
tive  antiquity  of^the  use  of  Sanskrit 
and  P&li),  ii.,  33 ;  (revised  translation 
of  S&h  inscription  on  6im6r  rock), 
ii,  67;  (S&h  Kings  of  Gnjar&t),  ii., 
87;  U.  T.,  222;  (Varma  Inscrip- 
tion, U.  T.,  246. 

Wilson,  Bev.  Ur.  (facsimiles  of  rock  in- 
scriptions at  Junftearh),  ii.,  13; 
(account  of  Jun&gam),  ii.,  66. 

Works  on  Bactrian  numismatics,  ii., 
172*. 

Writing,  methods  of,  ii.,  46. 

varieties  current  in  India  in  the 
eleventh  century,  ii,  48*. 


Y. 


Tona  (or  Yavana)  B&ja,  ii.,  16, 18,  60, 
61. 


Z. 

Zend,  i.,  183 ;  u.,  166. 

„     alphabet,  ii.,  170. 

,j     vowel  orthography  of,  i.,  129. 
ZeionisaSj  ii.,  210. 
Zodiac,  sigpDs  of,  introduced  as  emblems 

on  Persian  Ooins,  L,  20. 
ZoiluB,  ii.,  190. 
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